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The Oldest Medical Document* 


By Joun L. WEBB, PH.D. 


Head, Department of Pharmacology and Toxicology 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Ee partial text of an ancient Sumerian clay tablet has recently been 
published by Professor Samuel Noah Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who found the tablet amongst a collection buried for almost fifty years in the 
University Museum following removal from debris of Nippur where it had been 
buried for over four thousand years. The importance of a medical document 
from this early period, several hundred years before its nearest competitor, was 
apparent and Dr. Kramer set out on a long task at decipherment. Although 
written in perfectly good Sumerian cuneiform, translation is difficult because of 
the technical nature of the subject and the occurrence of many botanical and 
chemical terms; furthermore one side of the tablet is almost illegible due to 
damage. The tablet itself is of red clay, dug probably from the silt of the Eu- 
phrates, baked hard, and roughly four by seven inches in size. In one corner one 
may see the winding passage left by an unusually considerate worm, since he 
did not burrow through that part of the tablet containing writing; such tablets 
buried for centuries in semi-damp soil become soft and are often unable to 
impede the progress of what Assyrilogists call the first bookworms. 

The physician who long ago set down these prescriptions lived in what we now 
call the Golden Age or the Third Dynasty of Ur, perhaps somewhere around 
2100 B.C., during the last efflorescence of Sumerian culture before the Semitic 
wave of Babylonians swept over it. The Sumerians originally were perhaps 
neither Semitic nor Indo-European but may have been Asianics, originating in 
the northeast, even as far away as Turkestan, but by the time our tablet was 
written the land of Sumer had seen many races mingle. The chronological place 
of this tablet in the past of this region may be seen from the accompanying 
table, wherein may also be observed how various invaders, such as the al ’Ubaid, 
Uruk, and Jemdet Nasr peoples, produced a racial and cultural complex that 
was the foundation of the later high culture of the kingdom of Sumer. Each of 
these peoples probably also contributed to the first development of a written 
language, with origins in stylized animal and plant motifs on greenish-yellow al 
’Ubaid ceramics and in crude pictographs on perishable materials. Through the 
centuries these pictures came to evolve into the simplified wedge-shaped char- 


* Read at 55th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, June 19-22, 1956. 
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TABLE 1 
History of Sumer 








Date Dynasty Culture Language 





4500-3700 B.C. Halafian neolithic 
3700-3400 B.C. al ‘Ubaid chalcolithic agricul- | Mongolian-Turkestan 
turists type 
ee — — flood — 
3400-3100 B.C. Uruk bronze age hill peo- | pictographic clay tab- 
ple lets 
3100-2900 B.C. Jemdet Nasr invaders from the archaic cuneiform 
south 
2900-2650 B.C. 1st Dynasty of Ur revolution Sumerian cuneiform 
2650-2550 B.C. 2nd Dynasty of Ur 
2550-2350 B.C. Akkadian Dynasty Sargon conquers Old Babylonian cu- 
from the north neiform 
2350-2025 B.C. 3rd Dynasty of Ur Golden Age 
2025-1750 B.C. 1st Babylonian Dy- | Hammurabi Neo-Babylonian cu- 
nasty neiform 


acters made with a sharp stylus in the soft clay, losing their pictorial quality but 
still traceable in many cases back to their initia] forms. Since the writing soon 
came to be a syllabic script, other languages, such as the Semitic Akkadian, 
could be written in it and thus it passed down through all the turmoil of the 
Mesopotamian world for two thousand years after Sumer as a-nation was gone, 
and perhaps contributed to the formation of the earliest true alphabet through 
the Hurrians or other Anatolian peoples. 

The tablet contains at least fifteen recipes or prescriptions for the preparation 
and use of divergent ointments and potions. There are two unfortunate 
omissions: no mention is made in any case of the disease for which the remedy 
was intended, and no specification of the quantities of the various ingredients is 
made. This may possibly indicate that in the circle for whom the tablet was 
written these prescriptions were so well known that quantities and indications 
for use were unnecessary, or, on the other hand, it may indicate some reticence 
on the part of the author to transmit all of his potent knowledge. We do not 
know who or for what purpose the tablet was written. Nor do we know if it was 
only one, perhaps the last, of a series of tablets, more complete indications for 
use having been stated on previous tablets. The tablet is also remarkable in 
shunning all mention of supernatural aspects of cure, and mentions no deities to 
which the doctor or patient may have recourse. Reading most books dealing 
with the medicine of ancient Babylonia, that is during the period after the 
eclipse of Sumer, one has become accustomed to think of mystical influences 
being uppermost, and of therapy being filled with incantations and supersti- 
tions, but here we find a document of an earlier period showing what we today 
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can only characterize as a very scientific approach: scientific in the sense that it 
was rational within the framework of their knowledge, just as ours is today. 

Let us consider a few of the prescriptions Professor Kramer has translated. 
One reads something like this: 


“Pulverize white pear tree bark and the root of the moon-plant; dissolve in 
beer; let the man drink.” 


In this brief recipe and another in which the same ingredients are infused with 
wine and spread with various oils, we see several basic aspects of this early 
medical system. Drugs are mainly derived from the plant world and frequently 
these plants are either known to possess active principles or at least to belong to 
families containing very active plants; unfortunately, at present, little work has 
been done on the pharmacological properties of the plants indigenous to the 
Mesopotamian region. The “moon-plant” mentioned above is probably one of 
the Menispermaceae, plants which in many countries have been called ‘‘moon- 
plants” or ‘“‘moon-flowers” because of the crescent-shaped seeds—our American 
Menispermum (even the generic name is similar to the Sumerian), known as 
parilla or moon-seed, contains an active alkaloid and the Asiatic species likewise 
contain other alkaloids possessing pharmacological activity. One also remembers 
that within this plant family there are Cocculus, the source of picrotoxin, and 
Chondrodendron, from which the curare alkaloids are obtained. Likewise, if one 
turns to a United States Pharmacopoeia of 1890, he will find “‘Fluidextract of 
Menispermum” and may feel he is not so far from ancient Sumer as he had 
imagined. It is further important to notice that whenever pulverized plants are 
to be extracted, an alcoholic beverage is used if heat is not necessary. They had 
undoubtedly learned that beer or wine had better extractant qualities than 
water, as well as adding to the palatability of the final preparation. An even 
greater knowledge of extraction may be noted in prescriptions designating the 
use of alkali in boiling water, their methods being crude but not too dissimilar 
from those used today in chemical laboratories for obtaining pure active 
principles. For alkali they apparently used the ash of a marsh plant Salicornia, 
a plant which we now know accumulates large quantities of alkaline salts. All of 
this presupposes a great deal of experimentation previous to the time this tablet 
was written, long periods of many failures and few successes to arrive at the 
degree of knowledge indicated here. Another prescription runs as follows: 


“Purify and pulverize the ....of a cow; pour water over it and over a 
myrtle branch, a star-plant, the root of the ab-tree, the bark of the pear 
tree and salt-peter; boil; pour the water off; treat the ailing organ with the 
water.” 


The ab-tree may well be Commiphora opobalsamum or balm of Gilead, related 
closely to the many plants which furnish us with balsams and resins, such as 
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myrrh, copal, and others. This small evergreen tree, growing around the Red 
Sea, and related to the rare elephant trees of our American desert, probably 
furnished stimulant oleo-resins that may have contributed to such therapy. 
Myrtle, of course, provides oils that are still used in proprietary remedies for 
bronchitis and cystitis. The use of salt-peter may also be noted, for they had 
found that extraction is often improved by salts. In fact, the obtaining of salt- 
peter, involving the treatment of nitrogenous waste matter with lime, boiling 
with wood-ashes, and evaporation, indicates that the Sumerians had advanced 
chemically much farther than had been previously suspected. In other recipes 
we find the use of asafoetida, cassia (wild senna), fir-resin, and several plants not 
yet botanically identified, as well as the organs of several animals. The efficacy 
of these preparations is difficult to evaluate since we do not know the purposes 
for which they are used, but we can, at least, say that they did contain active 
substances and were made in a generally intelligent manner. Since not all of 
the plants were native to the immediate neighborhood of Sumer, we must also 
suppose that expeditions for drug plants were sent out to distant places and 
that adequate systems for storage of the material were planned and provided. 

Thus this one small tablet provides us with much evidence of a hitherto un- 
known area of medical history and gives us insight into the minds of those who 
lived four thousand years ago; in fact, indirect evidence of what must have gone 
before in the centuries not long ago considered barbarian and steeped in super- 
stitious lore. More yet will emerge from this tablet as its translation approaches 
completion and some study is made into the ingredients mentioned, and a 
greater realization of how much later civilizations, as well as ours, stem from 
the early Sumerian peoples. Each advance into the past creates a more keen 
awareness of the continuity of culture and our debt to the ancient seekers of 
truth. In all phases of culture, the Sumerians had many “firsts,” as so well 
brought out in the just-published book by Professor Kramer, From the Tablets 
of Sumer, wherein the Sumerians are brought within the realm of modern 
consciousness. The medical profession can justly be proud that their earliest 
document is from this people and embodies within it the sincere attempt to 
treat disease rationally. 





Changing Concepts in Library Services* 


By Tuomas E. Keys, Librarian 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 


[= has come a long way since the 1850’s when Librarian 
John Langdon Sibley of Harvard made his often quoted remark to President 
Charles William Eliot. Sibley, hurrying across the Harvard Yard, said to Eliot: 
“The library is locked up and every book is in but two, and I know where they 
are and I am going after them.’”” Actually, as Shipton has written, at. Harvard 
as in other universities, the librarian was ordered “to get in every book and to 
lock the Library for a formal check and visitation performed by a committee of 
the Overseers.’ Sibley was merely doing his duty and was considered one of the 
wisest and ablest librarians of his time. But 100 years ago the important func- 
tion of librarianship was the preservation of printed matter. Now preservation 
is taken for granted, probably too much so, and emphasis is placed on the inter- 
pretive function, that of making the contents of the library available to readers. 

Medical librarians always have had in mind the importance of the interpre- 
tive function for they have realized that by bringing the resources of the library 


to the physician they were contributing indirectly to the care of the sick. What 
then are the services the librarian has performed to make the contents of medi- 
cal libraries available? 


TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS 


1. Acquisition of Medical Books and Journals. This needs no further comment 
except to point out that to acquire journals is of more importance than to pro- 
cure books. This has been emphasized by many physicians, including the late 
Dr. W. J. Mayo. He said, “The profession as a whole is keeping abreast of the 
times by means of medical journals, and these periodicals must be recognized as 
the greatest force in medical education.” 

2. Cataloging and Indexing of Medical Printed Matter. After the books and 
journals have been acquired, they must be described so that the reader can find 
the information he seeks. Books customarily are arranged according to subject 
on the library shelves and additional information concerning the contents of the 
books is in the card catalog. Journals may be arranged either by subject or 
alphabetically by title. To locate the pertinent journal material, customarily 
reliance has been placed on the medical indexes, such as the Current List of 


* Read at the 55th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Los Angeles 
California, June 19-22, 1956. 
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Medical Literature and the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. Today, how- 
ever, material printed in journals of medicine is enormous and medical indexes 
are able to provide the reader with references to only a fraction of it. In abstract- 
ing journals and special indexes, not entirely successful attempts are made to 
compensate for the deficiencies of the general medical indexes. Another attempt 
to cover the printed material on given subjects is by way of annual reviews. 
But because the general indexing facilities are inadequate, so are annual re- 
views. Special bibliographies of medical subjects are compiled from time to 
time, but they too are far from complete. 

3. Circulation of Books and Journals. Another traditional service of medical 
libraries is to allow patrons to take volumes out of the library. Many medical 
libraries also provide delivery service* to and from the library. This service 
seems to be so much on the increase that it too may become traditional. 

4. Reference Searching. There are two schools of thought concerning how 
much service of this sort the librarian should furnish to the physician and the 
scientist who is working in a field allied to medicine. Dr. Saunders‘ represents 
one school when he says that the librarian is better equiped to make the search 
than is the physician or scientist. Increased efficiency and reduced cost would 
result, says Dr. Saunders, if both verifying and compiling of bibliographies for 
research were done by members of the library staff; however, the staff neces- 
sarily would be enlarged sufficiently that it could take on the library work now 
handled by student helpers, clerks, research assistants, laboratory technicians, 
and faculty members. But a representative of the other school has expressed the 
belief that the physician should make his own search of the printed material.® 
He is Dr. Archibald Goodall, who has asked, “How can a librarian without 
medical training estimate the worth of any particular article or the credence to 
be attached to it? How can a librarian follow the nuances of the trends in 
research?” Dr. Goodall has called attention, further, to the time wasted by 
librarians in compiling bibliographies of which only portions are found useful to 
investigators. ; 

5. Translations. Another library service that is becoming traditional is that 
of providing, on request, translations of material printed in foreign languages. A 
few libraries offer a limited amount of this service gratis. Others provide it for a 
fee. Generally, and rightly so, a translation is not made by the librarian but by a 
specialist in the subject concerned, who has native familiarity with the foreign 
language in which the material is printed. 

The problems imposed by language in communicating recorded information, 
and their ultimate solution, was the subject of a panel discussion at the Confer- 
ence on the Practical Utilization of Recorded Knowledge, held at Western 
Reserve University in January of this year. One of the participants, Dr. William 
Locke,® envisaged the time when translations would be made by machine. He 
even showed a motion picture suggesting the method. A passage was typed 
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in the original language and electronic impulses provided mechanisms for the 
translation on a word to word basis. 

Other efforts are being made in the direction of utilization of machines. The 
Battelle Memorial Institute’ is trying to construct a mechanical dictionary 
which will permit word by word translations. The Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics at Georgetown University is trying to produce grammatical English 
translations from the Russian, using an electronic data processing machine. And 
the Nuffield Foundation recently made a grant to Birbeck College, University 
of London, to support the work on mechanical translation of Dr. A. D. Booth, 
head of the Computational Laboratory. 

6. Teaching the Use of the Library. Two main functions of traditional 
librarianship have been mentioned: (1) the preservative function and (2) the 
interpretive function. The third function, which might be considered an exten- 
sion of the second, is teaching. This, too, may be thought of as a traditional 
service. We librarians are teaching when we exhaust all efforts, as Mildred 
Crowe® has said, “to give the book to the reader.” How, specifically, do we 
teach? We teach by helping the reader find what he needs. This entails not only 
instruction in the use of the medical indexes, the library catalog, and the 
library’s special index files but it requires, also, the ability to give a student an 
over-all picture of the importance of the printed word in the practice of medi- 
cine.? We teach when we emphasize the importance of the historical approach 
to the study of medicine. We teach when we emphasize the importance of going 
to original sources for information. We teach when we emphasize the necessity 
of giving credit to original contributors, and when we help the reader to locate 
such contributions. We teach when we prepare bibliographies of special sub- 
jects of interest to our readers. And we teach when we prepare exhibits that 
awaken the interest of our readers in special library resources. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS 


Thus far emphasis has been placed on concepts of service that have been, or 
are becoming, traditional in medical librarianship. In addition to the work on 
mechanical means of translation, mentioned earlier, what is happening now 
that might change our outlook and consequently our work? Concepts of medical 
librarianship, especially with relation to the medical school, are dependent, first 
of all, on broadening concepts of medicine and health. 

Implications of a Widened Outlook. One evidence of widened vision is found 
in the development of the modern medical center or health center. Typical is 
Alabama’s medical center development as recently discussed by Dr. Durrett.’ 
In Alabama, the state has made its university responsible for the training of its 
health personnel: physicians, dentists, nurses, and technicians, among others. 
But health is everyone’s business. Consumers of health services join with 
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scientists and business managers to insure the organization and operation of a 
health center adequate for all. 

Directly from the concept that health is everyone’s business has developed, 
recently, what Chauncey Leake" calls the “community health library.” The 
health library, Dr. Leake suggests, becomes the focal point for training, research 
and service effort. Consequently the modern health library must contain mate- 
rials and reference services “for all aspects of medicine, dentistry, public health, 
nursing, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, clinical laboratory technology, radi- 
ation technology, clinical psychology, physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
sociology and social service, dietetics, medical record librarianship, and hospital 
administration.” Dr. Leake would even broaden the health librarian’s duties to 
anticipate the needs of lawyers in health affairs as well as the needs of intelligent 
laymen interested in other phases of health as reflected in economics, philos- 
ophy, history, geography, politics, sociology, and psychology! 

The recent broadening of the interest of physicians, so that they think of 
medicine on a world-wide basis, certainly will influence the development of 
medical libraries.» The World Medical Association, representing the leading 
medical organizations of more than fifty countries of the world, and the World 
Health Organization, the governmental organization representing eighty-four 
nations, probably will enlist the support of medical libraries everywhere. How 
splendid it would be if one or both of these world organizations could assume 
the responsibility of indexing the world’s medical literature! 

William Postell'* and others have emphasized the need for expanding the 
resources of medical libraries to meet demands of the atomic age. A recent 
project, with which some librarians no doubt have been asked to co-operate, is 
the development of the Nuclear Submarine Program.“ Not only physicians, 
but also hospital corpsmen, need special training. In addition to their usual 
training, these men must have a thorough knowledge of radiation protection 
and radiologic safety. As a prerequisite they are trained in the basic fields of 
electronics, physics, radiochemistry, basic reactor engineering, and administra- 
tion of radiologic safety programs. 

Our first speaker, Dr. John Field, discussed changing concepts of medical 
education and how the medical library plays an increasing role, now that 
emphasis is being placed on subject knowledge instead of textbook knowledge. 
He also emphasized the role of medical schools in graduate and post-graduate 
medical education. All the above implies heavy use of the libraries of medical 
schools. 

Miss Mildred Jordan will speak about changing concepts of library adminis- 
tration and probably will stress the high operating costs brought about by the 
great increases in medical training facilities. She also may stress the enormous 
growth of library collections and the inadequacy of present-day methods of 
coping with and interpreting library resources. 
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Simplification. At the recent Conference!® on the Practical Utilization of 
Recorded Knowledge, John S. Millis, president of Western Reserve University, 
spoke about our “embarrassment of riches.” The scientific world has accumu- 
lated vast stores of knowledge but at present lacks the ability to make acces- 
sible or to interpret this knowledge. 

It would seem reasonable that before machine methods were adopted to aid 
in analysis of this knowledge, simplification be considered. And one measure 
that should have simplification as one of its results would be to inculcate, some- 
where in the course of training of the scientist, a scholarly attitude toward 
publication. As Hewitt has written:'® 

“We physicians have not handled our own affairs in this matter. We could 
handle them as scholars have done. The scholars went for the individual pro- 
ducer, and they said, in effect: ‘Except for the writer of what may be called an 
occasional piece, he who effects publication in a learned journal of an article by 
himself, which neither contains anything new nor sheds new light on anything 
old, performs an unethical act and may expect it to be remembered to his 
discredit.’ ” 

Doubtless, however, for a long time it will be necessary to separate trivia 
from worth-while contributions. Each library, with a few exceptions, is faced 
also with the problem of discarding obsolete volumes or of distributing them, 
through distributional centers, to those who have use for such volumes. Another 
way to simplification could be to co-operate by standardization. This would 
apply to such matters as journal format, citation of references, standardization 
of codes, and international improvements in abstracting and indexing, including 
formulation of a basis for selection of material to be indexed. Possibly librarians 
can speed up indexing by adopting the electronic device now being used to 
shorten to 1,000 hours the 23 years otherwise necessary to make a biblical con- 
cordance.” 

Librarianship to Change? Speakers at the conference'® were disparaging of 
present-day librarians. Some said that too much emphasis was placed on 
custodial functions and not nearly enough on interpretive functions. Some 
thought librarianship was on its way out, to be replaced by “information 
retrieval specialists” or, better yet, by ‘“‘literature scientists.” Needless to say, 
these new workers would be subject specialists with training in industrial 
engineering and not in “library science’’—there being noscience behind present- 
day librarianship. But just as medicine is an art as well as a science, so too is 
medical librarianship. The art of medical librarianship has carried us well along 
until the present, and the art and science of medical librarianship will take us 
into the future. 

The pilot study by Sanford Larkey,!* the Welch Medical Library Indexing 
Project, done in co-operation with the Armed Forces Medical Library, is 
evidence of the desire of medical librarians to overcome the difficulties we all 
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have with our vast mass of periodicals. Before we can adopt machine methods 
for retrieving lost medical printed matter, however, we have to understand or 
diagnose the difficulties that stand in our way. Dr. Larkey has made a pre- 
liminary study of 6,369 medical periodicals. He has found out that 4,454 are 
substantive serials. He has found out many more facts about these journals, 
-- especially their abstracting and indexing features, and he has assembled a vast 
amount of data on IBM (International Business Machines) cards. It is to be 
hoped that he will find both time and financial resources to enable him to 
continue his study, so important for the welfare of medical science and for all 
of us. 

Contributing to the changing concept was the discovery by Colonel Rogers'® 
and his associates that the Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon General’s 
Office was unsuitable for continuance because of its unwieldiness. Other efforts, 
published and unpublished, have been instituted as partial substitutes. Some of 
the publications are: the Current List of Medical Literature, special bibliogra- 
phies, indexes of monographs, and indexes of reviews of the literature. The 
Current List has its faults, we all admit, but the “‘Jiterature scientists” at the 
Armed Forces Medical Library are well aware of them and are working hard 
with machine methods to adapt the Current List to the future needs of all of us. 
As machine methods are improved so, too, will the Current List improve. 

Interlibrary Loan. In the future, the conventional interlibrary loan system 
may be replaced by an interlibrary network of facsimile communication such as 
is envisioned by Scott Adams.”° Mr. Adams has called attention to the fact that 
Washington, D. C. is the world’s greatest library center. That great biological 
libraries are there, including the relevant collections of the Library of Congress, 
the Library of the Department of Agriculture, and the Armed Forces Medical 
Library*, would make possible a unique experiment in library co-operation: 
intercommunication by facsimile. Mr. Adams has experimented in receiving 
information broadcast by the Library of Congress to the National Institutes of 
Health Library, of which he is director. In February of this year he wrote to me 
as follows: “It is conceivable that the regional centers should be linked with 
each other and the AFML through the use of rented microwave channels. Thus, 
we should have a truly national communication system whereby needed scien- 
tific information could be shuttled from one part of the country to another and 
placed with minimum delay in the user’s hands.” 

Traveling and Package Libraries. Another development that may have appli-. 
cation to medical libraries is the traveling library.” Recently the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science has begun the operation of traveling 
scientific libraries. Comparable libraries might travel to physicians who work at 
a distance from a medical library. A traveling medical library might be an 


* Now the National Library of Medicine. 
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extension of the bookmobile service, which the public library is making available 
to rural communities that are without library service. 

Mention must be made of the package library services. One of these has been 
operating for several years from the American College of Surgeons Library in 
Chicago under the leadership of Miss L. Margueriete Prime. The American 
Medical Association also has such a service, as do many other institutions and 
libraries. 

Machines for Intramural Use. A recent invention that may speed up library 
service in the rare book field and in binding departments is the collating 
machine. This is an optical instrument,” one of which recently has been installed 
in the Houghton Library at Harvard. The machine presents to the eye, either 
simultaneously or in succession, images of two pages of type, two prints or two 
illustrations which are, or should be, largely identical. Thereby detection of 
discrepancies between the two copies examined is facilitated. The machine has 
proved successful in the detection of variants caused by corrections made in the 
course of a press run, of parts supplied in facsimile or from other editions, of 
different “‘states” of engravings, and of errors introduced in the resetting of 
printer’s proofs. 

With shortages now apparent in nearly all clerical fields, we all probably will 
welcome the “‘letter-matic,” advertised for the future by at least one large firm. 
The advertisement reads: “Tomorrow you dictate. The machine types and 
hastens your letters to the mail. Electronics do it all. Think of dashing through 
your correspondence with this imaginery scribe. It converts your voice into 
electronic impulses which type, micro-record, fold, insert, seal, address, and 
stamp letters at almost as fast as you can dictate!” 

Dictating machines as aids to indexing now are being used by workers on 
Chemical Abstracts.“ In the last 10 years the number of abstracts and index 
entries in this publication has increased by about 170 per cent. This tremendous 
increase has been brought about by the increase in the number of chemical 
publications. There has been a corresponding increase in the labor involved in 
all phases of production of indexes. One of the latest developments to cope with 
this growth has been the dictating of the index entries by the use of magnetic 
recorders. 

As outlined by Ralph Shaw,” and as suggested in this paper, there is a trend 
toward application of scientific management to libraries, and it is a rapid one. 
The necessary preliminary studies are more profound and quite different from 
time and motion studies, and other investigations, incident to problems of work 
simplification. Application of scientific management will require that the 
objectives of librarianship be rediscovered and that standards be established to 
meet these objectives. The mental attitude must be one of achievement based 
on machine methods. Thomas Watson, Jr.,”° president of International Business 
Machines, has expressed the belief that automation promises “the solution of 
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problems heretofore neglected because of their immensity.”’ Modern scientific 
methods will be applied to problems of policy and programming as well as to 
basic operations. The new development promises much for library services of the 
future. 
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Changing Concepts in the Administration 
of School Libraries* 


By MILDRED JorDAN, Librarian 


A. W. Calhoun Medical Library 
Emory University, Georgia 


, —_— ten years ago Mr. Tom Keys, like Miss Mildred Crowe today, 
was in charge of sucha program, and like Miss Crowe he was persuasive enough 
to make me say “yes” when I should have said “no.” The topic that he chose for 
me to handle was a controversial one: “Regional Meetings for the Medical 
Library Association.” The literature was scant or almost non-existent and so I 
bombarded you or your predecessors for help concerning this issue. The re- 
sponse was excellent and it was not too difficult to tabulate the answers and 
present an accurate report of opinion. Again the literature is scant: that is, the 
literature on the administration of medical school libraries, and again I tried the 
same approach. But for many reasons, such as the perfectly obvious one that 
the subject does not lend itself to the Gallup Poll approach, the information so 
obtained, while having an almost catholic appeal, is not sufficient to show an 
accurate composite picture of medical school library administration either then 
or now. Thus, despite your hard work and that of my staff’s, for which I am 
most appreciative, I have let you as well as Miss Crowe down. I have not pro- 
duced an historical and factual document concerning the main changing con- 
cepts in administration from 1925. Consequently, I cannot let you take the 
authorship blame for what I have not accomplished and there is too little credit 
to be divided. : 

Nevertheless, I am going to spend most of my allotted time on the letters, in 
small part to suggest the difficulties of our assignment, but in large part because 
they do bring out the changes. I use the word “changes” instead of “changing 
concepts” because of the pertinent question asked by one of our colleagues: 
“Are there changed concepts in library administration since 1925?” This ques- 
tion and the answer as given by another: “I doubt, however, that we have any 
concepts today that did not exist, perhaps outside of librarianship, in 1925,” 
sent me scurrying to the dictionary. There I found Fowler’s very sound advice 
to me: “Concept is a philosophical term and should be left to the philosophers” 
such as Dr. Field and Mr. Keys. This I am more than willing to do but you 
begin to see the dilemma: not only am I without changed or changing concepts, 


* Read at the 55th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Los Angeles, California, 
June 19-22, 1956. 
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I am without concepts. After this initial blow I found the rest of the letters less 
disconcerting. I got accustomed to “we are like “Topsy’, we just growed,” and 
‘“‘we have no then,” as well as “administration has descended upon us almost 
over night and with a vengeance . . . ‘O! what a blissful past!’ ” 

Thus it is not too surprising that most comments concerning organization 
were restricted to the existing one. Two quotations show the current extremes. 
The first might well be most medical librarians’ versions of Pippa’s Song: 
“All’s right with the world!” 


I can say that this library is independent of the director of the University Library, we have 
no library committee and the librarian is responsible to the Dean only and directly. These 
factors make our administration extremely simple and uncomplicated. 


The second librarian, not so blessed, writes: 


Suffice it to say that the medical library here “enjoys” the Centralized system—Central- 
ized is definitely with a capital C, if you please; and every circumstance that is inherent, 
described, and connoted by ultimate centralization has been, at least up to the present, 
prevalent in this library. 


With a certain wry humor he adds: 


I deeply regret at this writing, that it so far does not seem possible for me to be present 
at the Meeting in Los Angeles. Central Library Administration arranged instead for me to 
attend S.L.A. in June. 


But we are fortunate in having a number of professional colleagues who have 
lived through and undoubtedly influenced some of the changes in the last 
twenty-five years. I think it might be helpful, especially to the newcomer in the 
administrative world, and interesting for all of us, to hear from a few of these 
distinguished librarians. 

One writes: 


Very few in the Association today can realize the change which has taken place in medical 
libraries, all medical libraries, since 1925. .. . I venture to say that there are very few of our 
medical school libraries which have not either started anew, or been completely reorganized 
within the dates given you. 


Another introduces her comparisons with: 


It seems to me that in 1925 in this library we were working for the same goals as now but 
the difference between then and now lies mostly in the breadth of scope and, I hope, the 
efficiency, brought to bear toward the ends to be achieved. The vast expansion in the field 
of the medical sciences has been reflected to some extent in the library, its collection and use. 


Still another summarizes the situation thus: 


In 1930 life in the average medical library was tranquil compared with what it is in 1956. 
Then the flow of monographs, textbooks, serial publications and periodicals was moderate. 
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The demands of the readers were not excessively exacting. Medicine was still largely clinical, 
with the small voice of biochemistry becoming more insistent along the path of research. 
Costs were reasonable for medical publications and were in line with the average library bud- 
get. As yet prices had not begun to spiral and salaries were on a very low level according to 
the present scale. The budget was tailored to fit the requirements of the library and, vice 
versa, the library was able to fit its expenditures to the budget. Red ink was used only for 
special designations on certain catalogue cards. The situation is now quite different. The red 
ink trail has spread over into the financial affairs of the library with alarming thoroughness. 
The reasons for this are several. Between 1935 and 1940 the vast upsurge of research began 
and is continuing with gathering force each year. Workers engaged in research need many 
and often expensive publications. The demands of this group of readers are urgent, and the 
library must try to supply their needs to the limit of its ability to do so. The type of literature 
required for medical research today roams through wide fields of science. The material needed 
is usually expensive—too expensive for the average reader to afford to buy individually. 
Therefore, the responsibility to supply this type of material falls to the library, and budget 
or no budget, it has to stock the required material. Cataloguing this material takes both 
knowledge and experience on the part of the cataloguer, who must be paid accordingly for 
her work. In fact, this holds true throughout all the work in this Library. The small staff 
must be alert to the growing number of extra-clinical subjects required by readers and be 
ready with intelligent help in finding references and making suggestions as to the best means 
and place to locate whatever may be called for. One has to pay considerably more to an ex- 
perienced and well-trained staff in 1956 than in 1930. 


And another writes: 


In comparing 1925 and 1955 the growth of problems is tremendous. More books, more 
circulation, less space, inadequate budget, many more students and medical staff, increasing 
costs of books, binding, supplies with no corresponding budget increase. All the endless re- 
search grants mean more buying for the library but never any share of the grants. A new 
Veterans hospital built a block away has added much to our burdens and there is no support 


from them. 

The hospital staff makes many demands and we often have to decide which to serve first, 
the medical student or the resident. There is no support from the hospital. 

Another problem of administration: many new institutes, divisions, etc. start (such as 
Gerontology Institute, Institute of Agricultural Medicine). They all want literature in their 
fields, but the library never gets increased budget to take care of it. 

I think the mid-century survey on medical schools, by Deitrick & Berson, McGraw-Hill, 
1953, states well many of the library problems. 


These excerpts at least suggest the then and now. Factors responsible for the 
now are stated explicitly or they are implied or can be inferred. There is general 
agreement that the two main catalytic agents are growth in size and growth of 
research. “It has been this increase in size” writes one of our librarians “that is 
principally responsible for the various changes that have occurred in all of the 
Podscorb items.” He underlines his statement with figures. In 1925 his library 
contained 11,186 items which included reprints. In 1956 it contained 280,000 
items which did not include 85,000 reprints. This is only one library and its 
astronomical growth is not typical but tremendous growth there has been in all 
libraries. 

I do not have the figure for funds spent on research in the medical schools in 
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1925, nor does the A. M. A.’s report for 1934-1939 give such a figure. ‘“Rela- 
tively little attention was paid to the segregation of expenditures for research. 
Departmental budgets in by far the greater number of institutions included the 
cost of both teaching and research.’” But the figure for 1940-41 was given as 
$3,162,000. Just ten years later, 1950-51 the expenditure of funds restricted to 
research in 59 schools was $27,881,000.? 

One of the factors at least implied in the letters is currently called “scientific 
management.” Ralph R. Shaw in his introduction to the issue of Library Trends 
devoted to this subject and edited by him says: 















The papers in this issue show that there is a trend toward the application of scientific 
management to libraries—and indeed a rapid one. Such an issue would have been quite im- 
possible twenty years ago, and even now some of the articles record directions of growth 
rather than achievements.’ 








For those who happen not to be familiar with the literature devoted to this 
field or whose “concept” of scientific management is exclusively one of machines, 
measurements, and even gadgets, Shaw’s definition is important: 







Stated in its most fundamental terms, scientific management is really little more than 
organized common sense. As is true of the scientific method itself, it follows the dictum that 
man’s judgment cannot be better than the information upon which that judgment is based. 
It seeks, therefore, to establish the facts of any given situation, taking into consideration all 
of the factors which must or should influence opinion. It uses careful methodology to make 
certain that the facts are a reliable sample of the pertinent data, and then, wherever feasible, 
wherever the facts deduced are conclusive, it follows them to their logical conclusions.* 








Some of the papers making up this issue, as he points out, “show conclusively 
that the ‘priceless ingredient’ in scientific management is man.” 

This last fits in with what some of our colleagues regard as the one changed 
concept in administration—that relating to personnel, personnel which has so 
frequently been called the key to administration. The increased and increasing 
democracy within the library, the participation by the staff in management 
decisions was mentioned time and again. In the various discussions concerning 
personnel, many of the Medical Library Association’s projects were listed. 
References were made to the M.L.A.’s Committee on Standards for Medical 
Librarianship, its certification program, its special courses in medical librarian- 
ship, its internship program; its placement advisor; its Committee on Criteria 
for Medical School Libraries, and the two editions of its Handbook. 

Several of the librarians suggested that our problems were summarized in the 
















1 A.M. A., Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. Medical Education in the United 
States, 1934-1939. Chicago, c1940, p. 111. 

2 Deitrick, John E. and Berson, Robert C. Medical Schools in the United States at Mid- 
Century. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953, p. 189. 

3 Shaw, Ralph R., ed. Scientific Management in Libraries. Library Trends, 2: 359, Jan. 
1954. 
4 Tbid., p. 360. 
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chapter on libraries in Medical Schools in the United States at Mid-Century. 
Some of the administrative headaches mentioned here were also mentioned in 
the earlier survey, Medical Education in the United States, 1934-39. The chapter 
in the former survey has supplied ammunition in the way of quotations for 
medical school librarians these many years. Its opening paragraph is almost as 
much used as the one that Osler wrote for the special benefit of all medical 
librarians. The newest survey provides more ammunition and introduces some 
new problems. We have what Dr. Chauncey D. Leake says is a new concept— 
a health library which “‘is part of the changing emphasis in the purposes and 
goals of training, research and service to humanity in respect to health.”® The 
health library has followed in the footsteps of its progenitor, the medical school, 
which has evolved into a medical center. The complexities of the medical center 
have been “a major factor in the creation of a new university administrative 
officer, known as ‘director of medical affairs’ or ‘vice-president in charge of 
medical affairs’.”"® This new officer causes us to consider again one element of 
administration and two administrative precepts. The element is that of organ- 
izing which “relates to the establishment of a structure of authority which is 
carefully defined and coordinated for the attainment of specific objectives.’” 
If the objectives of the medical school have become those of a medical center 
then the organizational structure should be changed as well as the name. The 
two well-known administrative precepts are: (1) The medical librarian should 
be next to the top man on his particular totem pole; and (2) No medical librarian 
can serve two masters. If the medical center contains a number of deans such 
as Dean of the Medical School, Dean of the Dental School, Dean of the Nursing 
School, Dean of the School of Pharmacy, etc., etc., and a number of directors 
such as the Director of Basic Sciences, Director of the Graduate School, Director 
of the Hospital, etc., etc., it is obviously necessary that the librarian, who has 
formerly derived his authority and responsibilities from the Dean of the Medical 
School, must now derive these from the Vice-President in Charge of Health 
Affairs if he wishes to retain his sanity as well as his administrative effective- 
ness. The failure to understand this precept is perhaps why one or two of our 
medical school librarians have been relieved to withdraw from this impossible 
situation to the “protection” of the University Librarian. Fortunately, we have 
some top administrators who are cognizant of both the element and the two 
precepts, for example, the Administrator of the Division of Health Affairs of 
the University of North Carolina. Such men have already established a sound 
organizational structure. ; 


5 Leake, Chauncey D. Ideals for a Community Health Library. Texas Rep. Biol. and 
Med., 13: 420, Fall, 1955. 

6 Deitrick, John E. and Berson, Robert C. Op. cit., p. 129. 

7 Wilson, Louis Round and Tauber, Maurice F. The University Library; The Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Functions of Academic Libraries. 2d ed. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1956, p. 97. 
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Fortunately for my subject, both Dr. Field and Mr. Keys have made their 
contribution to it. Their reports plus the already familiar Medical Schools in 
the United States at Mid-Century give the background for the changes affecting 
administration in the libraries of the medical schools or medical centers. For, 
after all, what affects the medical schools affects us. There is no gainsaying that 
our basic reason for being is the furtherance of the objectives of the organization 
of which we are a part. 

This is the end of my “prepared” speech but I would like to use the rest of 
my allotted time. As I have not followed instructions and written history—let 
us make it instead, or at least let’s discuss the making of it. 

As I worked with your letters, I realized that there were a number of prob- 
lems that we might do well to discuss, with the intent of taking considered 
action. The two points on which I think we should begin our collective concen- 
tration have to do with our organizational structure and with our finances. They 
are more closely related than may at first be apparent. 

It is true that our budgets have been increased but it is also true that: 


Little evidence was found by the Survey of attempts to meet the libraries’ increased needs 
during a period of tremendous expansion in the research and other activities of the schools.® 


The final sentence of this same paragraph is a potent argument and we could 
and should use it effectively: 


In a nation dependent upon medical research to a greater degree than ever before sur- 
prisingly little is being expended on the housing of the reports of that research and of mak- 
ing those reports available.® 


In connection with the second, more controversial point—the preparation of 
a Declaration of Independence—it may not be amiss to keep in mind Benjamin 
Franklin’s advice on a similar occasion: ‘“We must all hang together or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” I quote him not wholly in jest but because the 
librarians of medical schools, even as our Founding Fathers, have their share 
of human frailties and honest difference of opinion. 

I realize that we do not have the time this afternoon to discuss either point 
fully. Because of this I would like to suggest the appointment of a carefully 
selected committee to investigate and study these problems. One Dean has 
suggested the 1957 Meeting of the Deans of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges as a place for our first attack. We might do well to select a Demos- 
thenes, arm him with facts and figures, and send him to this meeting. There 
are many things that we as a group could do and I am convinced that as a 


group we can do much. 


8 Deitrick, John E. & Berson, Robert C. Op. cit., p. 190. 
9 Tdem. 





Some Current Trends in Medical Education* 


By JouN FIELD, Pu.D. 


Chairman, Department of Physiology 
University of California School of Medicine 
Los Angeles, California 


j curriculum design, organization, and university relationship typical 
of the modern medical school stem from patterns evolved in the German uni- 
versity-type schools of medicine during the 19th century (1, 2, 3, 4). World- 
wide acceptance of these patterns followed the magnificent success of those 
schools, both in the training of physicians and the advancement of medical 
knowledge (1 to 8 inclusive, 10, 11, 17). The first American medical school of the 
kind was established at Johns Hopkins University in 1893 (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). It 
soon achieved a position of influence in American medical education comparable 
to that of Salerno in Europe during the 12th century (9). Just as Salerno became 
a major source of staff members for other schools, so did Johns Hopkins. Thus, 
by 1930 some 246 Hopkins graduates were professors in American medical 
schools (6, page 61). “Spectacular examples of the Hopkins imprint were pro- 
vided when schools were founded or reorganized . .. Washington, Vanderbilt, 
Iowa, Duke and Yale were all cases in point.” (6, page 62). So great was the 
success of medical schools modeled on the Hopkins pattern that for a long time 
there was little tendency for either critical appraisal of or experiment with this 
curriculum pattern. 

Nevertheless there was one large scale experiment in medical education 
before World War II. During the 1920’s the undergraduate medical curriculum 
at Yale was notably altered. The new program permitted the medical student 
much more freedom in planning for himself than formerly. Free time was avail- 
able in which the student could develop his own particular interests by means 
of elective courses and independent work. In part of this time he was required 
to undertake a modest program of original research. The results of his investi- 
gation were presented in thesis form at the end of his senior year. This plan had 
much influence on the pattern of American medical education; for example, pro- 
vision of some time for research became part of the teaching program in several 
medical schools. 

The war imposed heavy demands upon American medical schools. The 
greatly increased need of the armed services for physicians led to a “‘speed-up”’ 
characterized by shortened pre-medical training and round-the-clock operation 


* Read at 55th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Los Angeles, Calif., June 
19-22, 1956. 
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of medical teaching so that the usual four-year course was completed in three 
calendar years. Moreover, extensive programs of applied research, aimed at 
finding answers for pressing problems, were undertaken in most schools. In spite 
of this increased activity, perhaps in part because of questions brought to light 
by the strains imposed, this was a period of increased interest in the appraisal 
and possible improvement of medical education. For example, a committee on 
“Medicine and the Changing Order” was established by the New York Academy 
of Medicine in 1942. ““This action was taken in the conviction that the medical 
profession is confronted by problems which require thorough study, and that 
the Academy had both the opportunity and the responsibility to contribute to 
the effective solution of these problems.” (7). The interests of this Committee 
were very broad, as can be seen from the objectives set forth: 

“To explore the possibilities and to formulate methods of maintaining and 
improving standards of quality in medical service, including medical research, 
medical education, the maintenance of health, both physical and mental, the 
prevention of disease and the treatment of disease.” 

Other recommendations were relevant to provision of medical care rather 
than to medical education. Due to the demands of the war, there was little 
immediate follow-up of these recommendations, either in further study or in 
implementation. 

Since the war there has been a notable increase and broadening of interest 
in the appraisal and improvement of medical education as shown by the con- 
ferences of the Institute on Medical Education set up by the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine in 1947 (18), the major studies undertaken in Great Britain 
(11, 17), the national conferences on the place of psychiatry in medical educa- 
tion (12, 13), the Teaching Institutes of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges (14, 15), the publication of significant monographs dealing with various 
aspects of the problem (e.g., 7, 16, 22, 23, 24), the setting up of the First World 
Conference on Medical Education (8), and the publication of a number of rele- 
vant papers in the Journal of Medical Education, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Lancet, the British Medical Journal, and other professional 
journals. The current period is thus one of vigorous and incisive reappraisal and 
evaluation of medical education, medical knowledge, and the significance of 
medicine as a factor in social well-being and development. It is difficult to sum- 
marize the status of so vast an undertaking. 


PREMEDICAL EDUCATION 


There is increasing evidence that emphasis should be placed on the quality 
of premedical education rather than on the quantity or specialization. Based 
upon performance in medical school, students with the A.B. degree outrank 
those with the B.S. (18, page 5). Students offering much Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics outrank all others (18, page 5). (Perhaps only the better students 
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select such training, perhaps the training produces better students—or both.) 
This appears to be especially true of mathematicians, in whom intellectual 
activity rather than memorizing ability has been stimulated and developed. 
“In the study of medicine, thinking is of much more importance than memoriz- 
ing. All medical educators are agreed on that point.” (18, page 5). Quite fre- 
quently, students with unusual types of premedical education have done partic- 
ularly well (18). Findings such as these are leading to a decrease in the extent 
of prescribed training for admission to medical school, as well as to decreased 
interest in programs too heavily loaded with the sciences and to greater em- 
phasis on a liberal or general education. Many believe that more training in the 
social sciences than has been present in the past would be valuable. There are 
some dangers inherent in these trends; not only is knowledge of the natural 
sciences and their contributions to human progress an essential part of cultural 
development, but also “. . . the almost miraculous progress medicine has made 
in the past fifty years we owe to the discoveries made in the basic sciences. We 
have not completed the conquest of disease. Important discoveries of the future 
... will come only if devoted men and women continue to be thoroughly pre- 
pared in the sciences” (8, page 160). 


RECENT TRENDS IN CURRICULUM DESIGN 


Two concepts underlie major current trends toward change in the under- 
graduate medical curriculum (16). Both represent an “holistic” approach to 
medical training. The first is the view that the student must understand the 
totality of the patient’s problems if his services are to be most effective. To 
this end, ‘The student is introduced to the patient in the patient’s natural 
surroundings ....so that he may obtain an idea of the natural history and 
proximate cause of his illness, as well as an impression of the repercussions it 
arouses in the family circle, and the practicability of various forms of treatment 
in relation to the family situation” (16). Programs designed to provide this 
kind of medical training, termed “‘preventive medicine” in the United States, 
“social medicine” in Great Britain, have been introduced into the curricula of 
many medical schools. In some of these (e.g., Western Reserve) such programs 
begin during the first year of medical training and may continue until gradu- 
ation. 

“The second general idea which inspires the current experiments is directly 
relevant to the preclinical teaching, and is expressed in the word ‘integration’— 
integration of the work of one medical science department with that of another, 
or with the clinical material’ (16). 

Examples of recent integrative changes in the medical curriculum are numer- 
ous in the United States and Great Britain. Thus, many schools have developed 
integrated courses in neuroanatomy and neurophysiology (e.g., U.C.L.A.). 
More substantial changes, such as unification of the teaching of anatomy, 
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physiology and biochemistry, have been set up. It is interesting that Zucker- 
man, in describing this program referred to it as “reintegration” rather than 
“integration,” because anatomy and physiology were long taught together, 
and biochemistry stemmed in part from physiology (25). 

A conservative approach to an “integration” plan is under way at Harvard. 
Here, the Division of Medical Sciences, responsible for training students for 
careers in teaching and research, has set up an integrated course for Ph.D. 
candidates. This course is designed for the first graduate year, and a special 
graduate laboratory has been designed for it. The teaching activities of all 
preclinical departments except pathology have been unified in this basic course. 
Its objectives are described as follows, in a report made by the Division to the 
Faculty of Medicine in 1951: 

“Tt is proposed that classification of the subject matter of the course into 
such categories as bacteriology, biologica] chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, 
etc., be discarded and that the contributions of all these disciplines be inter- 
woven so as to emphasize the organism and its component cells as the central 
theme of the course. Thus a study of the structure of the cell or organ will not be 
divorced from its chemistry, physiology or pharmacology, but all aspects that 
contribute to an understanding of the functioning of the cell or organ will be 
dealt with concurrently. It is proposed that the course should not be overloaded 
with facts, but that facts be presented largely as they are needed to demonstrate 
basic principles. The object of the course should be to train the student to think 
in terms of the interrelationships of the various basic medical sciences and to 
integrate the various experimental methods of these sciences to the investiga- 
tion of the living cell or organism.” 

This course may be regarded as a pilot one, developed to test the success of 
a unified program in the preclinical sciences as a teaching device. It also serves 
as a training ground for the instructors who would be responsible for teaching 
such a unified course if it were incorporated into the medical curriculum. 

In contrast to the cautious approach to integration at Harvard stands the 
bold and decisive action at Western Reserve. Here the entire undergraduate 
medical curriculum has been revised and integrated. The details of this far- 
reaching reorganization have been set forth (16, 20, 21). The program repre- 
sents the fullest development so far of the “vertical” plan of medical instruction. 
The plan stemmed from discussions begun in 1945 and represents an enormous 
sustained effort on the part of the staff (21). Teaching is interdepartmental, 
with cooperative planning, cooperative presentation of lectures, laboratory, 
conferences, and clinical exercises. A multi-discipline laboratory was set up, 
designed for the procedures of the several preclinical sciences and for research. 
The student occupies the same unit throughout the year which is available 24 
hours a day. The undergraduate medical curriculum consists of three “‘phases.” 
Phase I (the first year program) comprises a study of the normal biology of 
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man. Emphasis is on biochemical activities of the body, structure, function, 
growth and development, with study of organs and organ systems. The study 
of “preventive” or “social” medicine is begun. Phase II (the second and third 
years) is one of emphasis on the principles of medicine, prevention, mechanism, 
and natural history of disease. Diseases of organs or systems are taught instead 
of separate disciplines. Phase III (fourth year) is one of application of the 
biology of normal man and the principles of medicine to care of patients in the 
hospital, outpatient department, and home. Throughout there is considerable 
free time in which the student can develop his own interests and undertake 
some original work. The “angular” courses of pharmacology and statistics 
remain unintegrated. 

While the design and use of new curricula at Western Reserve and elsewhere 
are often termed “experiments in medical education,” they are not “experi- 
ments” as the scientist uses the term (16). True enough, hypotheses are formu- 
lated and it is hoped to test them by results. However, adequate controls have 
not been set up and there is no satisfactory quantitative method for evaluation 
of findings. As Sinclair pointed out, these new curricula are better described by 
the term “changes” than “experiments.” (16). Moreover, for better or for 
worse, these changes have been little influenced by current educational theory 
(26). Furthermore, it may be that in the discussions basic to many recent 
changes in curriculum design there has been rather loose usage and ready 
acceptance of “‘catch” words which are not well defined. The words “‘correlate,” 
“integrate,” and “coordinate” have become more modish than meaningful. Asa 
recent comment noted: “‘.. . it is high time that we as scientists stopped using 
‘catch’ words and limited ourselves to meaningful and definite concepts. All 
abstract discussions of correlation are meaningless. Let’s pin this down so that 
we all know precisely what we mean. In precise, specific and detailed terms: 

‘What do we want to correlate with what? 

‘How do we want to correlate these things? 

‘What do we expect to accomplish from such correlation? 

‘What are we going to lose from the attempted correlations? 

‘And let’s ask ourselves these questions every time the word ‘correlation’ is 
used.” This commentator also pointed out that “correlation” is often used when 
merely juxtaposition has occurred (14, pages 54-55). 


AN EXAMPLE OF RECENT COURSE DESIGN 


The course in medical physiology in the new School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has been selected as an illustration because 
its design has been much affected by current thinking and because of my 
familiarity with it. 

So far as “‘table of contents” and the allotment of time to the severa] major 
topics, this course is much like the current national pattern (14). Somewhat 
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unusual is the distribution of time between lectures, laboratory work, and 
conferences, and the extensive use of the conference (involving small groups 
of students) as a major teaching tool. The “horizontal” correlation of neuro- 
physiology with neuroanatomy and of endocrine physiology with endocrine 
biochemistry is also rather unusual. 

The guiding aim in setting up the course structure has been to provide the 
student with a usable body of physiological knowledge which would be of aid in 
solving the kind of problems encountered in medicine. This is accompanied by 
training in the manipulation of such knowledge, both during conferences and 
in the laboratory research program, in the hope that the student will be trained 
to cope with new and unforeseen situations. 

Decrease in lecture and laboratory time in favor of conferences does not 
imply a lack of appreciation of the value of lectures and laboratory exercises 
in teaching physiology, although for some time there has been a tendency to 
question the value of the lecture in teaching. We value it highly. The lectures 
constitute the framework of the course and are the best means of providing a 
broad-brush picture of current facts and concepts. They permit appropriate 
emphasis, and provide the student with an understanding of the relative im- 
portance. It is noteworthy that most experienced preclinical teachers value the 
lecture as an educational device (14, page 84; 15, page 24); possibly disparage- 
ment of lectures is the result, in part at least, of inadequately prepared, routine 
performances. Poorly done, the lecture has little educational value. This is 
also true for laboratory exercises and conferences. 

Provision for student experience in original research under supervised con- 
ditions is a feature of our course, as it is of many preclinical courses today (14, 
15). This is intended to provide the students with an opportunity to become 
familiar with the application of scientific method to physiological problems. 
Guided by an instructor the students use certain of their own observations as 
the basis of a working hypothesis. Together the students and instructor develop 
a plan for testing this hypothesis, or logical deductions from it, by means of 
planned, controlled experiments. Finally, the hypothesis is evaluated in terms 
of the findings—the students and instructor together decide whether the data 
support it, indicate modifications of it, or are inconsistent with it. This whole 
procedure involves close cooperation of students and instructor from start to 
finish. Without guidance, students tend to select too large a project, such as, 
“The World and Its Problems.” They are also likely to overlook practical 
difficulties in their initial planning. 

The operation of this program may be outlined as follows. A “block” of four 
sequential laboratory periods is set up. In the first period the students perform 
a regularly assigned laboratory exercise (e.g., arterial and venous blood pressure 
measurements in the dog and the effect of various procedures on such measure- 

ments, etc.). In the second period, the results so obtained are discussed (in 
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conferences between the instructors who supervised the laboratory work and 
small groups of students), and their physiological basis and significance con- 
sidered. During this conference each group of four students is asked to propose 
an hypothesis to account, in terms of physiological mechanisms, for one or 
more of the responses observed during the preceding laboratory exercise. The 
students, with some aid from the instructor, then devise an experimental pro- 
cedure to test this hypothesis, using the same preparation and techniques 
(modified for the problem in hand) employed in the first experiment. Thus the 
student’s first venture into the unknown is not handicapped too seriously by 
technical considerations. In the third period, each student group carries out the 
experiment devised. The fourth period consists of a conference. Here one mem- 
ber of each group presents to the conference as a whole (instructor and twelve 
students) an oral report on the results obtained. This report is then subjected 
to critical discussion by the other students and the instructor. Finally, a written 
report in the form of a scientific paper (using the format of an appropriate 
journal) is prepared and submitted for editorial review by the instructor. 

This procedure, we believe, introduces the student in the briefest practicable 
time to the use of the scientific method in physiology. The staff is impressed 
with the results obtained. We think that this total exercise results in more and 
better understanding of the subject than conventional laboratory work. Partic- 
ularly it leads to greater facility in the use of the concepts of physiology relevant 
to the work in hand. There has been favorable, sometimes enthusiastic student 
acceptance; several students commented that it aroused their interest in further 
research. 

Conferences between instructors and small groups of students are now widely 
used as teaching devices in the preclinical sciences (14, page 86). The percentage 
of time allocated to this progedure is relatively high in the course in medical 
physiology at U.C.L.A. An important feature of our procedure is that confer- 
ences are always directed by senior members of the staff. 

Three types of conferences have been used in our program. The first type 
follows most of the regular laboratory periods at an interval of a few days; to 
each of these the students bring the results obtained during the corresponding 
laboratory exercises; they are presented by the students and analyzed by the 
students and instructor in terms of the physiological mechanisms involved. The 
implications of the results for more general physiological considerations and, 
on occasion, for relevant medical problems, are discussed. The conduct of these 
sessions varies somewhat with the individual instructor, but active participa- 
tion by students is the rule. The conferences serve a number of ends: presenta- 
tion and discussion of the specific experiment, clarification of concepts related 
to the experiment, review of material from lectures and reading, and training 
in the logic of physiology. 

The second type of conference consists of oral presentation by the students 
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of original experimental work and discussion of the validity and implications 
of the observations by the students and instructor together, as outlined in the 
preceding description of the research program. 

The third variety of conference, less commonly used than the others, is based 
upon a clinical case history exhibiting physiological disturbances, e.g., hyper- 
thyroidism. The signs and symptoms are accounted for in terms of physiological 
mechanisms and the pathogenesis of the disorder worked out step by step until 
the entire sequence of events, set in motion by the etiological factor, is laid out 
as completely as possible. This is done largely by the Socratic method, the 
students being required to make the interpretations by using knowledge previ- 
ously acquired. The instructor guides the discussion and provides additional 
information as needed. The chief aim of this exercise is to accustom students 
to interpret signs and symptoms of disease in physiological terms. It is thus a 
final step in the physiological training of medical students—an introduction 
to the method of thinking characteristic of modern medicine. 

The three varieties of conferences outlined above all contribute to making 
the course in medical physiology not merely a matter of acquisition of knowl- 
edge but also of the development of the capacity for the active use of physiolog- 
ical knowledge in the clinic, at the bedside, and in research. They also provide 
some insight into the means by which physiological knowledge is obtained, 
cultivate an intelligently critical attitude toward new developments in medical 
sciences, and, we hope, stimulate the occasional talented student to consider a 
research career. 

The treatment of the teaching of neurophysiology at | ‘ .L.A. constitutes an 
example of “horizontal” integration. The course in neuroanatomy has been 
combined with that portion of the physiology course dealing with peripheral 
nerves, autonomic and central nervous system, and sense organs.The resulting 
course, called “basic neurology,” is given jointly by the departments of anat- 
omy and physiology. Another instance of “horizontal” integration is afforded 
by the coordination of the lectures on endocrinology given in physiological 
chemistry and physiology. These lectures constitute a unified, sequential series. 
Some “vertical” integration is provided by a series of correlation clinics, which 
involve presentation by members of the clinical departments either of patients 
with disorders related to the topics under discussion in physiology or of relevant 
case histories. Members of the physiology staff attend and take part in these 
conferences. They have been most successful when planned jointly by the pre- 
clinical and clinical staffs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Surveys often lead to suggestions. This one has. Based only on the writer’s 
opinions, they should not be taken too seriously. 
It is suggested that current efforts to improve the “minor strategy” and 
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“tactics” (course design and teaching) of medical education are more likely to 
be profitable than efforts to improve “major strategy” (curriculum design). 
Improvements in course design and teaching procedure contribute directly to 
more effective day-by-day teaching, and it is the quality of daily teaching 
which chiefly determines the results of the educational process. The major fac- 
tors are competent instructors and intelligent well-motivated students. Over- 
all curriculum design seems of secondary importance. Also changes in course 
design and in teaching are easier to evaluate and easier to reverse than changes 
in the curriculum as a whole. 

At present there is no evidence that medical training under the “classic” 
curriculum cannot be as effective as under an integrated one (whether the 
latter be vertical, horizontal, or at some intermediate angle). In the nature of 
the case, evidence on this point will not be available soon. An “experiment” 
should not become a standard pattern until its results have been evaluated. 
Meanwhile, would it not be wise to focus efforts for improvement on course 
design, teaching procedure, and carefully limited changes in curriculum design? 
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Regional Cooperation in the Acquisition of 
Foreign Dental Periodicals* 


By Tuomas H. Canwatan, Librarian 


University of Oregon Dental School 
Portland, Oregon 


; have been many kinds of regional cooperation between libraries, 
among them several different types of cooperative activities in periodicals, 
such as the preparation of union lists, the development of agreements on 
the acquisition of periodicals, and the exchange of duplicates. Medical and 
dental libraries have participated in them regionally as well as in national 
cooperative efforts; but in general not enough attention has been given to the 
development of regional cooperation for foreign medical and dental periodicals. 
In saying this, I am not suggesting that cooperation in the field of dentistry is 
more important than cooperation in broader fields. If cooperation in this field 
is desirable, cooperation with respect to foreign periodicals in the related fields 
of medicine, pharmacy, and biology is also desirable. This paper, however, is 
restricted to foreign dental periodicals because of interest that has been ex- 
pressed in this subject by dental librarians and because it is felt that coopera- 
tion can be undertaken more easily within a limited field. 

At the Conference on the Dental Library sponsored by the American Dental 
Association on June 12-13, 1953, some suggestions were made about the pos- 
sibility of regional cooperation in the acquisition and use of foreign dental 
periodicals. Recent correspondence from dental libraries indicates an increased 
interest in this subject because of the publication of Dental Abstracts by the 
American Dental Association, which began in January 1956. 

The need for some kind of cooperative effort by libraries is apparent when 
one considers the large number of foreign dental periodicals, the value of the 
material they contain, and their requirements in terms of library budgets and 
space. Even those periodicals strictly limited to dentistry are too great in 
number for any one library to consider collecting completely. In addition, the 
number of periodicals in other fields that may at times publish articles on dental 
subjects is impossible to determine, let alone acquire or index. Dental libraries 
would therefore be incomplete even if budgets and space were unlimited, but 
economic considerations add further to the necessity for being selective. 


* Read at the 55th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Los Angeles, California, 
June 19-22, 1956. 
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In selecting foreign dental periodicals, the librarian must consider not only 
the various types of articles included, their intrinsic value and potential useful- 
ness to library patrons, but he must also expect to face objections that may be 
raised because of provincialism and language difficulties. Despite these limita- 
tions and objections, dental librarians should recognize the value of material 
published abroad and provide funds and space for them. The languages, coun- 
tries, and specific titles to be included will be affected by the current demand, 
but any teaching or research institution should also consider the future demand. 
With recent improvements in indexing and abstracting, librarians must expect 
increased requests for foreign dental periodicals. The Index to Dental Literature 
provides generous coverage of those in the English language published abroad 
as well as those in the United States. The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 
and the Current List of Medical Literature, as well as Chemical Abstracts and 
other services, cover dental articles published in foreign periodicals in other 
fields such as medicine, biology, and chemistry. 

Since January, 1956 Dental Abstracts has published abstracts selected from 
more than 100 foreign dental periodicals in addition to those published in the 
United States. The articles from which these abstracts are made are loaned by 
the Library of the American Dental Association without charge to members 
of the Association, with the restriction that not more than three articles may 
be borrowed at one time (1). 

In considering types of regional cooperation among libraries with respect to 
periodicals one automatically thinks first of the union list. This device is valu- 
able, but it requires time, effort, and funds which may not be sufficiently avail- 
able or may seem in excess of value to be received. If the most important need 
is to locate foreign dental periodicals for interlibrary loan, then a regional union 
list is of first importance. Such a list would also be helpful secondarily in devel- 
oping regional agreements on acquisitions. 

Another device that is far simpler but has considerable value is the exchange 
of lists of periodicals currently received, including gifts and exchanges. This 
would certainly be an easy task for dental libraries in any region and should 
prove helpful to them. Such lists would not be as useful as union lists for inter- 
library loan purposes, but they should serve as some indication of library hold- 
ings and they should be of definite use in developing a cooperative acquisitions 
program. 

It would seem to be of distinct advantage if the libraries in any given region 
could develop a list of foreign dental periodicals which should be available in 
the region. After considering local interests some method of division of respon- 
sibility for acquisition could be determined. Division by language seems most 
logical. Such an agreement would not prevent a library from subscribing to a 
title in the language covered by another library in the region; some titles might 
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well be considered basic for all libraries. Also, a library might sometimes wish 
to subscribe to a less important title outside its area of its primary concentration 
because of unexpected demand from a changing clientele; but in general the 
cooperative agreement would assure a reasonable supply of foreign dental 
periodicals in the region, and the occasional request for a title not in the library’s 
area of concentration could be met by interlibrary loan within the region. 

In developing a list of titles of foreign dental periodicals that should be avail- 
able within a region, the suggestions of Denton (2) and Kovac (3) should be 
helpful. They both also provide a strong case for the value of foreign dental 
periodical literature and why it should be welcomed by the dental librarian. 
Acquisition lists of libraries such as that of the American Dental Association 
also would be useful (4). There is as yet no complete up-to-date list of foreign 
dental periodicals, although considerable data are on file at the American 
Dental Association Library. 

Regional cooperation is easiest to arrange between libraries that are located 
close to one another. Successful arrangements depend also upon the interests 
of the libraries, their willingness to put forth effort, and the blessed attribute of 
access to funds. Two or three libraries with good budgets and located in the 
same city might well prefer to develop a cooperative program without waiting 
for the assistance of other libraries in the region that might not be able to con- 
tribute much. 

On the other hand, the need for cooperation may be greater in some ways 
among libraries that are located at some distance from one another. The Pacific 
Northwest is one such region. It includes two libraries serving dental schools: 
the University of Washington Health Sciences Library and the University of 
Oregon Dental School Library: The University of British Columbia Bio-Medi- 
cal Library is also interested in dental periodicals. The librarians of all these 
institutions attend meetings of the Pacific Northwest Chapter of the Medical 
Library Association; if they could develop a regional program the University of 
Alberta and the University of Colorado Medical Library might also be inter- 
ested in cooperating. One might venture to state that the dental libraries of 
California also constitute a logical regional group for the acquisition of foreign 
dental periodicals, even though the dental profession in that state has accepted 
a different definition of regionalism. 

In view of the vast number of controversial articles and books on regionalism 
and regional planning, it is doubtful if any person could delineate regions of the 
United States and Canada which would be entirely satisfactory for the develop- 
ment of cooperative programs in the acquisition of foreign dental periodicals. 
I believe, however, that dental libraries in all regions, no matter how defined, 
might well become interested in this type of cooperation and the subject might 
well be discussed in the regional meetings of the Medical Library Association. 
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Proceedings, Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
Medical Library Association, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California, June 19-22, 1956 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Inc., 
was held at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California. Mrs. Ella M. Crandall, 
Librarian at the Los Angeles County General Hospital, was the Convention 
Chairman. Mrs. Mollie Sittner, Librarian at the College of Medica: Evangelists, 
acted as Co-Chairman; both were assisted by several local medical librarians. 
Two hundred and sixty members and guests were present. 

Registration commenced on Sunday, June 17 and continued throughout the 
ensuing week. On Monday several sight-seeing tours were planned and at 8:00 
P.M. a special program on A udio-Digest was arranged at the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association Auditorium. Medical librarians attending this meeting 
were given an inside look at the editorial operations of the Audio Digest Founda- 
tion, one of the newest innovations in postgraduate medical education. Dr. 
Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., President of the Los Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion and Editor-in-Chief of Audio Digest, reviewed the historical background 
of the new tape-recorded medium and predicted that more and more medical 
librarians would find the tapes indispensable in keeping their physician-members 
abreast of new developments in medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology, 
surgery, and general practice. 

Mr. Claron L. Oakley, lay Editor of Audio Digest, suggested methods by 
which librarians could put this Service to work in their institutions: cataloging, 
filing, and lend-lease arrangements with physicians in the community who are 
already subscribers. Besides explaining the production methods for the Founda- 
tion’s existing services, Mr. Oakley gave an advanced look at synchronized 
tapes and film strips, covering an entire medical or surgical subject, which will 
be available at an early date. 

A tour of the library followed the meeting. Refreshments were served jointly 
by the Los Angeles County Medical Association and the Medical Library Group 
of Southern California. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting convened at 10:00 A.M. on Tuesday, June 
19, 1956 in the Golden State Room of the Hotel Statler with Mr. Wesley 
Draper, President, presiding. The President called on the Reverend Dr. E. A. 
Moroni for the Invocation. The Honorable Harold J. Powers, Lieutenant 
Governor of the State of California, and the Honorable William E. McCann, 
Executive Assistant to Mayor Poulson, City of Los Angeles, welcomed the 
association to California and to the city of Los Angeles. 


34 
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The President then introduced Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, Medical Director, Los 
Angeles County General Hospital, who spoke on Medicine in Los Angeles. Dr. 
Egeberg was followed by Dr. Charles W. Shilling, Deputy Director, Division 
of Biology and Medicine, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C., 
whose subject was The Medical Library as a Communications Center. [Both 
papers will appear in a forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN.] 

An Association luncheon was held in the Pacific Ballroom, at which time Miss 
Mary Fenlon welcomed new members. A response was made by Mrs. Elaine 
Craig. Distinguished guests at the head table included Drs. Egeberg and Shill- 
ing, the Reverend Dr. Moroni, and Mr. Robert J. Thomas, Director, Los Angeles 
County General Hospital. 

The first general Business Session was called to order at 2:30 P.M. in the 
Golden State Room, Mr. Draper presiding. 

Since mimeographed copies of most of the reports listed in the program had 
been distributed to those in attendance at the time they registered, Mr. Draper 
announced that only certain reports and those not included in the compilation 
would be read. Each officer, chairman, or representative was introduced by the 
president. Since the Minutes of the last meeting were published in the October 
1955 issue of the BULLETIN, a motion was duly made, seconded, put to a vote, 
and carried to dispense with the reading of the Minutes of the 1955 meeting. 

While the chair was taken over by the Vice-President, Miss Bertha B. 
Hallam, Mr. Draper read his report. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


1955-1956 


I am glad to report the completion of another successful year in the activities 
of the Medical Library Association. Officers and committees have worked 
together faithfully, and as a whole everything has gone along very smoothly. 

The Association has been carrying on most of its work for a number of years; 
the BULLETIN and the Exchange, being the oldest of its activities, still continue 
to be of inestimable value to the Association. The BULLETIN keeps the members 
informed and up to date on medical library advances and news of interest to the 
profession. The Exchange serves a double purpose; it gives libraries an outlet 
for their duplicates and aids those needing the material. 

The Committee on Standards, together with the Subcommittees on Certifica- 
tion, Curriculum, Internship, and Recruitment are of more recent origin, but 
are making an equally important contribution to the medical library field 
through setting standards, promoting education, and securing new recruits to 
the profession. These committees are doing excellent work, but there is still 
much to accomplish. 

Recruitment of new librarians is extremely important to fill up the ranks; 
for there seems to be a continual shortage of qualified medical librarians. During 
the last year the medical library profession lost several of its leading librarians. 
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Three retired, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Miss Janet Doe, and Mrs. Edith 
Dernehl; and it was just a little over a year ago that Mr. Ballard passed away 
while preparing to attend the convention in Milwaukee. All of these served the 
profession and the Association long and well in various capacities, and contrib- 
uted much toward the improving of libraries and medical librarianship. Al- 
though some are actively continuing their work in the Association and will be 
available for valuable advice on important matters concerning medical librar- 
ianship, vacancies created by retirement from active duty must be filled. 

Much of the work of the Association requires long range planning. Ideas 
conceived may take years to develop and require still more time to put into 
efficient operation. The idea of employing an accounting firm to handle the 
books and financial accounts was first conceived about 1950 when Mrs. Dernehl 
was treasurer. It was considered by the Board of Directors, studied by the 
By-laws Committee as well as by the Finance Committee, and then discussed 
rather fully again by the Board at its mid-winter meeting in 1953 when Mr. 
Postell was president. Two years ago the president of the Association gave the 
idea an additional boost, and last year Miss Troxel effected the arrangement 
with the firm of Reilly, Penner, and Benton of Milwaukee. I am glad to report 
that this arrangement is working out very satisfactorily for the Association, 
that the records of the treasurer are up to date at all times, and that bills are 
paid as they become due and the Association has kept the same treasurer for a 
period of three years. 

The Association still has perplexing problems, but many of the ones plaguing 
it over the years are being solved. Membership applications are processed much 
more quickly, and the Business Manager of the BULLETIN and his assistant 
have done an excellent piece of work keeping the business affairs in good order. 

Mr. Lentz represented the Association at the luncheon marking the close of 
the work of the Committee for Who’s Who in Library Service, which was held in 
Philadelphia July 6th during the convention of the American Library Associa- 
tion. , 

Other activities of the Association covered in various reports, which have 
been distributed, include such projects as the Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice, the second edition of which appeared this year, Vital Notes, inter- 
national scholarships and activities, personnel surveys and placement service, 
cooperation with other national library organizations through various commit- 
tees, all of which are extremely important in improving libraries and in aiding 
the library profession. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors held three meetings during the year: May 20-21, 1955 
in Milwaukee, January 28, 1956 in Chicago, and June 18, 1956 in Los Angeles. 
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The main project of the secretary was the compilation of the Directory of 
Membership which was prepared and sent to the BuLLETIN Editor early in 
January. Because of the many changes of address received with membership 
dues in the early weeks of 1956, the Board of Directors voted on January 28 to 
postpone issuance of this list to the July issue of the BULLETIN in the even years, 
rather than having it appear in the April issue. 

One hundred one members participated in the activities of the Association 
throughout the year. Many of these members served in one or more capacities. 
Eleven elected officers comprised the Board of Directors. Seven members were 
appointed officers, 119 members served on 24 committees, and 14 were represen- 
tatives on 12 joint committees. 

The firm of Reilly, Penner & Benton, auditors, of Milwaukee, continued as 
auditors for the Association. 

The second edition of the Handbook for Medical Library Practice was on dis- 
play at the ALA Midwinter Conference, and subsequently copies were available 
for sale. A French translation is under consideration. 

Mrs. Eileen Cunningham and Lt. Col. F. B. Rogers served as delegates at the 
International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers in Brussels, 
September 11-18, 1955. Mr. Scott Adams who was also elected as a representa- 
tive was unable to attend the congress. Miss Blake represented the Association 
at the Fifth National Conference of the U. S. Nationa] Commission for 
UNESCO held in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 3-5, 1955. Mr. Thomas P. 
Fleming was appointed Consultant to the Reprints Committee at the A.L.A. 
Board on Acquisitions of Library Materials to represent the Medical Library 
Association. 

The Association endorsed the enactment of Bill $3430 creating a National 
Medical Library introduced in the Senate on March 13 by Senator Lister Hill, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. In endorsing 
this bill the Association hopes the Armed Forces Medical Library may become 
in name and legal status, as well as in fact, the National Library of Medicine. 

The annual convention of the Medical Library Association was sought by 16 
hotels in 21 states. 

The Secretary then read the list of members who had died during the past 


year. 


MEMBERS DECEASED 1955-56. 


Dr. Max Neuberger, Buffalo, New York. 

Dr. Erik Waller, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Miss Helen Wheeler, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Miss Gertrude A. Wiedeman, Galveston, Texas. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
YEAR EnpEp DECEMBER 31, 1955 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Cash: 


Checking Accounts: 
General Fund $16,811.34 
Savings Accounts: 
Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore $8,015 35 
Metropolitan Savings Bank 2,tet aoe 
Union Trust Company 1,202.77 12,005.69 


Total Cash (General Fund) $28,817.03 


Advance to Chairman of 1956 meeting 400 .00 
Unredeemed Coupons on Treasury Bonds 56.25 


Investments: (Schedule 1) 


United States Bonds, at redemption value $9 , 805.00 
United States Treasury Bonds, 244% due 1962/1959 at cost. . . 4,768.75 


Total Investments $14,573.75 


Total General Fund Assets $43 , 847 .03 


Trust Fund Assets: 
Cash in Checking Account—Rockefeller Foundation 1,827.52 


Total Assets $45,674.55 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 
Liabilities: 


Payroll taxes withheld from employee’s salary 


Fund Balances: 


Rockefeller Foundation Fund 
General Fund: 

Balance, January 1, 1955 

Add: 

Excess of income over expenses for year 
ended December 31, 1955 
Balance, December 31, 1955 
Total Fund Balances 45,525.15 


Total Liabilities and Fund Balances $45,674.55 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
Actual Income and Expenses 1955 Budget 


Income: 


Dues: 
$11,187.50 $11,250.00 
2,955.50 2,500.00 
450.00 


$14,644.00 $14,200.00 


BULLETIN: 


Subscriptions $4,583.49 
Advertising 
Back issues and extra copies 


5,896.54 


Interest on savings accounts 185.80 
Interest on Government securities—(Schedule 1) 352.50 
Sale of Brodman Book 1,088.70 
Sale of Vital Notes 102.75 
Scholarship gifts 892.00 
Certification fees 285 .00 
Receipts from annual meeting $4,315.50 

Less expenses of annual meeting 3,958.81 356.69 


Cumulative Index—receipts 5.00 
Other income (charges for lists, etc.)..............000000e: 29.95 


Total income $23,838.93 $19,450.00 


Expenses: 


Association Exchange: 


2,050.56 


6,050.56 


BULLETIN costs 7,507.74 


Officers: 


President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


1,119.83 
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Committee and new projects expense— (Schedule 2) 1,138.87 1,685.00 
Archives expense 28.90 40 .00 
Accounting services 1,100.00 
Index to BULLETIN 1,000.00 
Scholarships paid " 650 .00 
Dues in other organizations : 200 .00 
Vital Notes ; 600 .00 
Brodman Book costs 

Representation at other meetings ; 500 .00 
Miscellaneous 5 400 .00 


Total expenses $19,123.47 $21,075.00 
Excess of income over expenses $4,715.46 $(1,625.00) 


SCHEDULE 1 


INVESTMENTS—1955 
Carrying Value 
: — December Net Income 
Series Acquisition Date Face Value 31, 1955 955 


United States Savings Bonds: 
Series “‘F”’: December, 1944 $1,000.00 $740.00 $962.00 $33.00 
December, 1945 2,000.00 1,480.00 1,858.00 58.00 
March, 1949 4,000.00 2,960.00 3,340.00 104.00 
Series ‘‘J” September, 1954 5,000.00 3,600.00 3,645.00 45.00 


Total Savings Bonds $12,000.00 $8,780.00 $9,805.00 $240.00 


United States Treasury Bonds, 244% due 
1962/1959 November 15, 1954 $5,000.00 $4,768.75 $4,768.75 $112.50 


Total Investments $17,000.00 $13,548.75 $14,573.75 $352.50 


SCHEDULE 2 


CoMMITTEE EXPENSES INCLUDING NEW PROJECTS 
Actual Budget 
1955 1955 


Committees: 


Certification : $700.00 
Membership i 50.00 
Nominating 

Organizational Manual : 35.00 
Standards—Medical and Dental : 300.00 
Bibliography—Handbook ; 100.00 
Subcommittee on Recruitment : 300.00 
Miscellaneous 200 .00 


$1,138.87 $1,685.00 


PAULINE DUFFIELD, 
Treasurer 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1955 
Grant received in 1955 from Rockefeller Foundation 


Disbursements 
Cash Balance, December 31, 1955 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


At the request of the Board of Directors, the Finance Committee has con- 
tinued a study of the feasibility of the Medical Library Association, Inc., 
offering Retired Active Membership and Life Membership. 

The Finance Committee submits the following budget for the year 1956. This 
budget was approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting January 28, 1956. 

BERTHA B. HALLAM 
Chairman 


MeEpIcaL Lrprary Association, Inc., BupGEt, 1956 


Estimated 1956 receipts available for budget purposes. Interest on savings 
accounts and securities excluded. 


Restricted 
Unrestricted Monies Money 
Grants, Gifts 
General Grants & & Revolving 
Income Gifts Funds 


Dues 


Institutional Members (500 @ $22.00. $3.00 as- 

signed by By-Law to BuLLETIN—see below— 

Total $25.00) $11,000.00 
Active Members (600 @ $5.00) 3,000.00 
Associate Members (85 @ $3.00. $2.00 assigned by 

By-Lawto BuULLETIN—see below—Total $5.00). 255.00 
Sustaining Members (2 @ $97.00. $3.00 assigned 

by By-Law to BULLETIN—see below—Total 


Total dues—$14, 449.00 


Publications 
BULLETIN 


Subscriptions (including portion of dues of In- 
stitutional, Associate & Sustaining Members 
assigned by By-Law to BULLETIN)........... 

Back issues & single copies—sale 

Advertising & other income 

Cumulative Index, vol. 1-40, 1911-1952 sale 
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Handbook of Medical Library Practice 


Sale—royalty 
Advance from M.L.A. reserves for publication. . . 
M.L.A. Publication #1 
Sale (1955 receipts less expenses) Reverts to 
Grants & Gifts 


Miscellaneous 


Annual meeting registration fees 

Certification fees 

Vital Notes—subscriptions 

Scholarships—allowance from Grants & Gifts 

1955 allowances, unexpended in 1955, carried for- 
rrr rere , 


Grant 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign Scholar- 
ships & Visitors (Administered for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation by the M.L.A. International 
Cooperation Committee) Balance as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 $1,827.52 


$29,633.00 $1,200.00 $1,827.52 


EstmATEepD 1956 EXPENDITURES 


Restricted 
Unrestricted Monies Money 
Grants, Gifts 
General Grants& & Revolving 
Income Gifts Funds 


Exchange 


Salaries $4,000.00 
Expenses 2,000.00 


Publications 


BULLETIN, 4 issues 8,000. 
400. 


00 

Cumulative Index, vol. 1-40, 1911-52 :. 00 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice Publication... . 6,708 .00 
Officers’ Expenses 


President 1,000.00 
Secretary 1,000.00 
Treasurer—Expenses—$500 .00, Accountant & Au- 
ditor—$1 , 500.00 2,000.00 
Special Officers 40.00 
Annual Meeting 


Expenses 


Travel Expenses 


M.L.A. representation in other organizations...... 
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Membership 


Dues in other organizations 


Committees 
Petty items ($10.00 per committee) 
Bibliography Committee 
Miemsbersiiis Commmemtee. 5. 5 og ies ce csnecsivcic 
Standards for Medical Librarianship Committee 
Subcommittee on Certification 
Subcommittee on Recruitment 


Special Projects 


Organization Manual & Procedures 
Vital Notes 


Scholarships 
Allotted amount 


Miscellaneous 


Unforeseen expenses, projects which may be under- 
taken, miscellaneous 


Grant 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign Scholar- 
ships and Visitors (Administered for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation by the M.L.A. International 
Cooperation Committee) Balance as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 $1,827.52 


$29,633.00 $1,200.00 $1,827.52 


REPORT OF ARCHIVES CURATOR AND RESIDENT AGENT 


Three years’ accumulation of Archives material was sorted and arranged in 
the spring of 1955. For the remainder of the year material has been simply 
deposited and housed. In the future, it is hoped to put all Archives material in 
order at least once a year so that we will never be more than a year in arrears. 

The resident agent’s duties are simply to act as a clearing house. Mail di- 
rected to the Association is added to the Archives or redirected to the proper 
officer, which sometimes necessitates reading it first. 

Mary Emity BERGE 
Archives Curator and Resident Agent 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Between April 1955 and April 1956, the Placement Service sent out 388 
letters and other communications. When possible, the Placement Advisor and 
the Associate Placement Advisor, Miss Hilda Moore, held personal interviews 
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in Baltimore, and even carried on some placement business by long distance 
telephone. Following is a summary of the year’s records: 


Positions Applicants 
Number remaining on the lists from 1954/55..................... 57 
Number added 1955/56 30 
Total on lists 87 
Number removed 1955/56 56 
Number remaining April 1956 31 
Analysis of positions removed: 10 filled by M.L.A. Placement Service 
27 filled by various other agencies 
5 removed for lack of information 
1 withdrawn because of changed plans 
Analysis of applicants removed: 10 placed by M.L.A. Placement Service 
8 placed in medical libraries by other agencies 
7 placed in non-medical libraries 
12 removed for lack of information 
10 withdrawn because of changed plans 
3 withdrawn because of illness 
6 no longer in the library field 


IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Placement Advisor 


PERSONNEL SURVEY COMMITTEE 


No new project was initiated by the Personnel Survey Committee this year. 
As in the past, however, numerous inquiries were received and answered on 
salary standards and personnel practices. The material assembled in the latest 
survey still provides information of value for medical libraries, although the 
salary figures are now out of date and have to be amended to show current 
levels. 

Librarians have continued to send in forms for the Roster of Medical Librar- 
ians, which is not for placement purposes, but serves as a centralized record of 
personnel now in medical library work. Fifty-nine additiona] names were filed 
with the Roster this year; this included revised forms for fifteen librarians 
formerly listed and forty-four new records. It is encouraging that names con- 
tinue to be added to the list each year. Librarians new to the medical library 
field or others who have not sent their record to the Roster may obtain forms at 
the MLA meeting or at any time from the Personnel Survey Committee in 
Baltimore. 

IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Chairman 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 
No report, 1955-56. 
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REGIONAL GROUPS 
REPORT OF THE LIAISON OFFICER 


For the past two years your Liaison Officer, together with a representative 
from each of the Regional Groups, have had a breakfast meeting during the 
M.L.A. Convention to stimulate intergroup relations, exchange of ideas, and 
discussion of problems. 

At our meeting in Washington several people expressed the desire to have the 
Regional Groups participate in some project of interest to the Association as a 
whole. Many suggestions were made but none seemed feasible. 

During the Milwaukee Meeting the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Recruitment discussed the possibility of the Regional Groups’ helping with 
recruitment in their regions. The Annual reports this year show continued 
interest in the project and work accomplished by some during the past year. 

In the Southern California Group a Committee on Recruitment was ap- 
pointed at its first meeting of the year and immediately set to work. The 
response on the part of the membership was gratifying. The Committee also 
participated in a career day program on April 14th and presented a panel on 
“Why not be a Medical Librarian?” at the University of Southern California 
on April 18th. 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Group Miss Harlamert, a 
member of the M.L.A. Sub-Committee on Recruitment, spoke on the Associa- 
tion and distributed literature to the members present; this was then made 
available to interested students by the Group’s members. 

A joint meeting of the Philadelphia Group and the Science-Technology Group 
of S.L.A. was held during the year. The program for this meeting was on ‘“‘Spe- 
cial Librarianship as a Career.” The members of the panel were Miss Margaret 
Kehl, Professor of Library Science at Drexel Institute, Miss Kate Ornstein, 
Librarian at Sun Oil, Mr. Thomas Fleming, and Mr. Robert Lentz. Vocational 
advisors and students from high schools in the area were invited and attended 
the meeting. 

(Mrs.) Litt1an B. DuMKE 
Liaison Officer 


CONNECTICUT REGIONAL GROUP 


The Connecticut Regional Group of the Medica] Library Association held 
three meetings during the year 1955-56. Officers for the year were: Chairman, 
Mrs. Ruth P. Thompson, Norwich State Hospital; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Jessie 
W. Kohl, U.S. N. Research Laboratory, New London; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary B. Jackson, Institute of Living, Hartford; Member-at-large, Mrs. 
Madeleine O’Connell, Bridgeport Hospital. 

On Saturday October 22, 1955 the Connecticut Group entertained the New 
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York Regional Group at the Yale Medical Library in New Haven. Dr. John 
Fulton of Yale University spoke on ‘““Rare Books—a Collector’s Experiences,” 
and Miss Gertrude Annan of the New York Academy of Medicine had as her 
subject “Rare Books—from a librarian’s point of view.” Luncheon was followed 
by business meetings after which a tour of the library was enjoyed. A social hour 
concluded the day’s proceedings. 

The Connecticut Group met on January 18, 1956 at the Norwich State Hospi- 
tal Medical Library where Dr. Hubert Carbene, Assistant Superintendent, 
addressed the gathering. His talk included a description of the hospital and 
advancements made in patient care. A tour of the new Occupational Therapy 
Building followed. Since this building is considered one of the best in the country 
as a treatment and re-educational center for the mentally ill, the members 
considered it a privilege to visit it and see what is being done toward restoring 
the health of a great number of the mentally ill. Refreshments and a social hour 
followed the tour. 

The final meeting of the year was held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Medical Society on April 25, 1956 at the Hamden High 
School. The Medical Record Librarians invited the Medical Librarians to join 
them at luncheon. Following this, Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour, Librarian of Yale 
Medical Library gave a talk on ‘Medicine in the Last Hundred Years in 
Connecticut.” At the business meeting officers for 1956-57 were elected as 


follows: Chairman, Mrs. Jessie W. Kohl, New London; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
Mary B. Jackson, Hartford; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Lansberg, Hart- 
ford; and Member-at-large, Mrs. Ruth P. Thompson, Norwich. 
Rut P. THompson 
Chairman 


THE MimmDwest REGIONAL GROUP 


The Midwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Association began its 
year’s activities with a meeting of the newly-elected and also the regular mem- 
bers of its steering committee, who discussed and planned the meetings and 
programs for the coming year. Nine were present. 

The annual Fall Meeting was held on October 15, 1955, at Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., in Elkhart, Indiana, with their librarian, Charlotte Studer, serving as 
hostess and program chairman. The morning session consisted of three talks on 
various phases of research: 

1. Dr. James A. Reyniers, of the University of Notre Dame, discussed the 

Germ-free Research at Lobund Institute. 

2. Mr. Paul de Haen, Vice-President of the Ames Co., explained the Develop- 

ment and Promotion of New Drugs. 

3. Dr. Alfred H. Free, Head of the Miles Ames Biochemistry Department, 

talked on Obesity: Confusion on Corpulence. 
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At one o’clock, the group enjoyed a luncheon at the Hotel Elkhart, as 
guests of Miles Laboratories. 

At 2:30, the afternoon session convened, with the following panel topics 
being discussed: (after a short business meeting) 

1. Procedure Manuals—Jeannette Huston, Medical Librarian, VA Center, 
Wood, Wisconsin; Carl H. Kretschmer, Medical Librarian, Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis. 

2. Binding and Storage—Permanent and Temporary—Erika Love, Medical 
Librarian, Larue D. Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis; Milton 
Park, Gaylord Bros. 

Mrs. Vera Flandorf, of Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, gave a report on 
the recent University of Chicago conference on The Future of the Book. 

After a tea in the library, the meeting adjourned. 

The Midwinter meeting was held independently of ALA Midwinter, but at 
the same time, for the convenience of members. After a dinner at the Normandie 
House, an evening meeting was held in the Dental Library of Northwestern 
University, with Adele Fisher of that library serving as program chairman. Dr. 
Harry Sicher, of Loyola University, gave a talk on medical education in modern 
Europe as compared to the United States, mentioning such things as library 
facilities and scholastic standards. After a brief business session, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The annual Spring meeting was held, as usual, during the Tri-State Hospital 
Assembly, on Monday, April 30 from 3:45-5:45, P.M. at the Palmer House. 
Mrs. Vera Flandorf, Librarian of Children’s Memorial Hsopital, Chicago, 
served as program chairman, and provided a program on: Human Relations in 
the Hospital and the Librarian’s Responsibility with Regard to them. Partici- 
pants in a symposium on this subject were: 

1. Dr. Henry H. Fineberg, Director of the Child Guidance Clinic at Chil- 
dren’s Memorial, who presented the viewpoint of the medical depart- 
ments. 

2. Miss Mary Morrissey, Librarian and Instructor, Holy Cross School of 
Nursing, South Bend, Indiana, who gave the viewpoint of the nursing 
department. 

3. Dr. Verne Kallejian, Director of Education of the American Hospital 
Association, who discussed the administrator’s point of view. 

A business meeting, which included introducing a new committee and new 

officers, was followed by adjournment. 

The Executive Committee for 1955-56 consisted of: Otilia Goode, Chairman; 
Minnie Orfanos, Secretary; Helen Yast, Treasurer; Jewel Maurice, Ann Sisulak, 
Jaunita Wiles, Nettie Mehne, Vera Flandorf, Charlotte Studer, Adele Fisher. 
Newly elected members are: Helen Crawford, Margaret Clark, David Kronick, 
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Elizabeth McLaughlin. The new chairman is Jaunita Wiles, and Secretary is 
Helen Molyneaux. 

At a committee meeting in December, the group completely revised its 
membership list. At the Midwinter meeting, the membership voted to approve 
the executive committee’s request to change the dues from 75 cents a year, to 
50 cents for each meeting attended, thereby giving us an operating fund for 
some projects. The first of these was a news-letter to all members, sent out in 
March. It proved such a success that the Tri-State meeting voted to continue 
it as a regular activity, probably twice a year. A committee will be appointed 
to do it. 

The executive committee, at its Tri-State meeting, elected Otilia Goode to 
represent it at any meeting in Los Angeles. 

O71 D. GOoDE 
Chairman 


PaciFic NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


The Pacific Northwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Association 
met at the University of Washington Health Sciences Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, November 12, 1955. Twenty-three medical librarians representing 
twelve libraries in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia attended. 

Mrs. Jean Ashford, University of Washington Health Sciences Library and 
Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, King County Medical Society Library were in charge 
of the program and arrangements. Program speakers were members of the 
University of Washington staff. 

Miss Ruth E. Harlamert spoke on recruitment of medical librarians and 
distributed literature on this subject in accordance with a decision made by the 
Regional Group leaders at the Medical Library Association convention in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1955, to stress recruitment through the Regional 
Groups. 

Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser, Librarian, University of British Columbia Medical 
School Library was elected Chairman and Mrs. A. H. Marchfelder, Librarian, 
Vancouver Medical Association Library, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. The 
next meeting was set for the fall of 1957 at Vancouver, British Columbia. 

An account of the meeting in Seattle was published in Northwest Medicine, 
volume 55, page 115, January 1956. 

BERTHA B. HALLAM, 
Chairman 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL GROUP 


The Philadelphia Regional Group of the Medical Library Association had 
four regular meetings during the year, held a reception for Dr. Archibald Good- 
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all, and participated in a joint meeting with the Science-Technology Group of 
the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia. 

The first regular meeting was held on October 11, 1955 at Lankenau Institute 
for Cancer Research. Mr. Reed Hankwitz described the work of the Institute 
and developments in cancer research. A business meeting and social hour 
followed his speech. 

On December 1, 1955 a reception was held at the College of Physicians in 
honor of Dr. Archibald Goodall of the University of Glasgow and Honorary 
Librarian of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

The second meeting was held on January 19, 1956 at the Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital Library. A panel discussion on “Making the most of the facilities 
of your library” was scheduled, but due to a blizzard only two speakers of the 
panel could be present. Miss Lisselotte Bendix, Librarian of the Institute, dis- 
cussed the “‘Medical Library and its Community.” Mr. Elliot Morse, Librarian 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, spoke on “Cooperative Acquisi- 
tion.’”’ Because of the weather and resulting poor attendance, another meeting 
was planned so that the membership could discuss some of the questions raised 
by the panel. 

On February 14, 1956 a joint meeting with Science-Technology Group of 
SLA was held at the Logan Branch of the Free Library. 

The third meeting was held at Jefferson Medical College on March 13, 1956 
and was a business meeting. As a result of the meeting, a committee was formed 
to survey resources in the Philadelphia area to determine what needs of the 
medical libraries are not being met locally. The members also voted to have a 
sorting party at the College of Physicians so that their duplicates would be more 
easily available to all. The organization has also been in contact with Drexel 
Institute to study the possibility of having Drexel give a medical library course. 
Action on this is being deferred until the Medical Library Association for- 
mulates cirriculum standards. 

The annual banquet was held on April 26, 1956 at the College of Physicians. 
The guest speaker was Dr. William A. Harvey of the Institute of Pennsylvania 
whose topic was “Psychiatry in Modern Medicine.” A short business meeting 
with the election of officers for 1956-57 followed. 

The total membership at the end of the year was 68 members. Officers of the 
Philadelphia Regional Group for 1956-57 are: 

Chairman: Miss Muriel Hodge, College of Physicians of Philadelphia Li- 

brary 
Vice-Chairman: Miss Charlotte Coffman, Librarian, Temple University 
Dental-Pharmacy Library 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Adeline Redheffer, Jefferson Medical College 
Library 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Ruth Y. Diamond, Librarian, Temple Univer- 
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sity, School of Medicine; Miss Ida Draeger, Librarian, Women’s Medical 
College 

(Mrs.) Lucy CooKE 
Chairman 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA GROUP 


Forty-one members are reported by our Treasurer this year. A directory of 
medical libraries in Northern California is being compiled, which will indicate 
members of the Group. 

Six meetings were held during the year 1955-56, with membership attendance 
varying from fifteen to twenty-five. 

Two visits were made to new hospitals in San Francisco—the Herbert C. 
Moffitt Hospital at the University of California Medical Center, and the 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital. Another meeting was held at the new Earl Warren 
Hall, School of Public Health, University of California in Berkeley. Conducted 
tours provided opportunities to see these modern buildings and equipment, and 
to learn more about their research projects, libraries, and other activities. 

Speakers told of their special fields at two meetings. An outstanding talk was 
given by Dr. Mary H. Layman, based on her studies in Germany during an 
interesting period in the growth of psychiatry, and her experience in establishing 
and developing the Stanford University Hospital Child Guidance Clinic. Mrs. 
Helene M. Lipscomb, organizer and Executive Director of the Chronic Illness 
Service Center of San Francisco, the fourth of its kind in the U. S., gave an 
interesting talk on the need for a community wide program to meet chronic 
illness problems, and how the Center is assisting the chronically ill through its 
various services. The Annual Meeting in May closed the year. 

An interesting foreign visitor this year was Miss Lien Tjan, Librarian of the 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Indonesia at Djakarta. While studying 
library methods, as an exchange student, at the University of California Medi- 
cal Center Library and Lane Medical Library in San Francisco, Miss Tjan 

attended some of the meetings of our Group. 
MARGARET HATCH 

Chairman 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


The Medical Library Group of Southern California held only three meetings 
this year since much of the effort of individual members was geared towards 
making the national meeting in June a success. The group now has approxi- 
mately 80 members of which 60 hold active status; others are associate, affiliate, 
and honorary. 
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At the first meeting of the year, Miss Louise Darling reported on recruitment 
on a national scale and recommended action on the local level. Current mate- 
rials prepared by the Subcommittee on Recruitment of the M. L. A. were 
distributed to all members. It was decided that it would be practical to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the group with that of the local S. L. A. Recruitment 
Committee organized last year. 

The Fall meeting was held in November at the library of the City Health 
Department. Members had a chance to visit several divisions of the new Public 
Health buildings and hear a talk by Dr. Ralph R. Sachs, Director of District 
Health Services, on the scope of the branch program. 

The Winter meeting at the City of Hope Health Center in Duarte showed a 
record attendance. A panel discussion on problems of the small medical library 
was held, with Mrs. White as moderator. Topics presented were administration, 
reference work, and public relations. Dr. Arthur Samuels, Chief of the Hem- 
atology Section, spoke on the background and program of the institution and 
was one of the staff members conducting a tour of the laboratories and clinics. 

The Spring meeting was held at the White Memorial Hospital. The topic 
presented by two members of the group and Dr. James E. McGinnis, Chief 
Psychiatrist, Los Angles County General Hospital, was bibliotherapy. Mem- 
bers had a chance to visit the new wing of the hospital. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Mr. A. Brandon, Librarian, College of Medical 
Evangelists, Loma Linda, President; Miss M. Sittner, Librarian, White Memo- 


rial Hospital, Vice-President; Mrs. J. C. White, Librarian, St. John’s Hospital, 
Secretary; Miss R. McIntosh, Periodical Librarian, Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, Treasurer. 


GERTRUDE M. CLARK 
President 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Southern Regional Group of the Medical Library Association held its 
fifth annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, April 13 and 14, 1956, with the A. W. 
Calhoun Medical Library, Emory University, as host. Forty-six librarians, 
representing eight southern states, attended. 

Following registration, an official welcome was given by Miss Mildred Jordan, 
Librarian of the A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, and Dr. Arthur P. Richardson, 
acting Dean of the Emory University School of Medicine. The morning speaker, 
Miss Estelle Brodman, Chief, Reference Division, Armed Forces Medical 
Library, gave a talk on ‘The Armed Forces Medical Library” with particular 
reference to its reference services and its current problems. This brought on 
quite a lively discussion and the group passed a resolution heartily endorsing 
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Senate Bill S-3430 which would make AFML a National Medical Library and 
place it under the auspices of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
After a luncheon as guests of the Whitehead Department of Surgery, the 
meeting divided into three groups for the following Round Table discussions: 
1. “Some Aspects of Services to the Public,” Chairman: Mildred Crowe, 
University of Miami, School of Medicine Library, Miami, Florida. 

2. “Some Aspects of Technical Services,’ Chairman: Dorothy Long, Division 
of Health Affairs Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

3. “Some Aspects of Administration.” Chairman: Fred Bryant, University of 
Florida, Health Center Library, Gainsville, Florida. 

The Group reassembled in the A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, where a tea 
was held and the new library building exhibited. 

At the banquet that evening, given at the Capital City Club, the guest 
speaker was Dr. F. Phinizy Calhoun, Jr., who talked on “Confederate Medi- 
cine.” 

Miss Helen Holt, Librarian of the Texas Medical Center Library, Houston, 
Texas, and Chairman of the Regional Group, presided over the business session 
the next morning. Reports were heard from the chairman of the Round Tables 
held the previous afternoon, and the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the coming year: 

Mr. Fred Bryant, University of Florida, Health Center Library, Chairman; 

Miss Loraine Neal, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Vice-Chairman; 

Miss Betty Ann Withrow, University of Miami, School of Medicine Library, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

The meeting was then thrown open to a discussion of the best means of 
detection, preservation, and organization of Confederate Medical Resources by 
libraries of this region. Dr. Bell I. Wiley, head of the department of History at 
Emory University and author of the well-known books “Life of Johnny Reb” 
and “Life of Billy Yank,” made an eloquent plea in behalf of this project which 
has been neglected up to now. Many ideas were exchanged and it was decided 
that a committee be appointed to work out further details and report to the 
next annual meeting. The business session adjourned after accepting the 
invitation of Miss Desmond Koster to meet in Charleston in the spring of 1957 
as guests of the Medical College of South Carolina. 

After a luncheon in the Alumni Memorial Building the A. W. Calhoun library 
staff conducted informal tours of various medical libraries and other points of 
interest in Atlanta. 

(Mrs.) SUZANNE MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 
No report, 1955/56. 
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COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


The selection of a recipient for the 1956 Marcia C. Noyes Award was the 
major activity of the Awards Committee. The result was announced at the 
banquet (see page 88). 

A preliminary copy of the Procedure Manual covering the duties of this 
Committee was received from the M.L.A. Manual Chairman in January, 1956. 

M. IRENE JONES 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND CRITERIA FOR PHARMACY 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The Committee on Standards and Criteria for Pharmacy College Libraries 
is pleased to announce publication of the Committee’s report “Books, Reference 
Works, and Periodical Literature Recommended for College of Pharmacy 
Libraries” in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 19: 480-499, 
1955. This report was approved by the M.L.A. Board of Trustees meeting in 
Milwaukee, May, 1955, for publication by the Joint Committee on Libraries 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

The statement on qualifications of the librarian of an accredited College of 
Pharmacy was submitted to the M.L.A. Board of Trustees at the meeting in 
May, 1955 and was referred by the Board to the Committee on Standards. 

The Committee on Standards and Criteria for Pharmacy College Libraries 


has thus completed the two main projects for which it was appointed in 1952, 
namely (1) to provide basic lists of material that should be in every college of 
pharmacy library, and (2) to establish minimum qualifications for the personnel 
of the college of pharmacy library. The Committee has been inactive during 
the past year. 


(Mrs.) EL1zABETH W. JOHNSON 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GIFTS AND GRANTS 


Contributions to the Marion Dondale Memorial Scholarship Fund now 
amount to $897.00. Donations from our members are still being accepted. 
The Committee acknowledges with many thanks the receipt of a hundred 
dollar sustaining membership from Walter Johnson of New York City. 
Tuomas E. Krys 
CHAIRMAN 


RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The Resources Committee was inactive during 1955-1956. Its inactivity 
reflects in part a decrease in the urgency of the problem of preserving Jibrary 
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resources during atomic warfare, and in part skepticism that a major effort is 
advisable. 

In general, the problem of preservation of library book collections has not 
caught the imagination of the American library world. The Joint Committee 
for the Protection of Scientific and Cultural Resources, sponsored by the CNLA, 
was inactive during 1955. The scare environment of 1950-1951 is no longer with 
us. There is a general feeling that the present dispersal of library resources 
provides security, and that an ambitious program designed to strengthen spe- 
cific libraries lacks adequate justification. This does not mean that the dangers 
from atomic warfare are any less real then they were four years ago, but rather 
that people have changed in their thinking about them. 

The Joint Committee for the Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources 
has issued a list of checklists used in measuring library collections, and is cur- 
rently endeavouring to arrange through the Library of Congress the testing of 
library equipment and materials in one of the series of experimental explosions 
conducted by the Civil Effects Test Group of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Despite the M.L.A.’s committee’s inactivity, I suggest that it be continued 
for the following purposes: 

1. To provide liaison with the Joint Committee and with the Federal Civil 

Defense Administration; 
2. To conduct studies looking to the development of medical library re- 
sources on regional and local bases. 
Scott ADAMS 
CHAIRMAN 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


I read, with interest, the opening sentence of the Membership Report of 
about a decade ago, which stated, ‘“The membership total has now reached the 
highest figure on record and there seems to be every indication that growth 
will continue with little or no solicitation.” 

Now, in 1956, I can also state that the membership total is still climbing 
toward that higher figure, having gone from 626 in 1945-46, to 1248 in 1955-56, 
but I would not say that it has been with “little or no solicitation.” It has taken 
many letters of explanation, several speeches, innumerable recommendations 
and suggestions from Association members, and hard work by the Membership 
Committee to bring this year’s total of new members to 104. 

The Membership Statistics are as follows: 


New Members: Total—104 


Active—68 (Includes 2 re-instated) 
Institutional—20 (Includes 1 re-instated) 
Associate—15 (Includes 1 transfer from Active) 
Sustaining—1 
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Loss of Members: Total—47 


Deceased: 4 
Active—2 
Associate—1 
Honorary—1 
Delinquent or resigned: 44 
Active—35 (1 transferred to Associate) 
Institutional—7 
Associate—2 


The Total Membership at this time is: Institutional, 509; Active, 634; Asso- 
ciate, 95; Honorary, 7; Sustaining, 3. TOTAL: 1248 


Mary A, FENLON 
Chairman 


NEW MEMBERS 
1955-1956 


Active 


Arms, Miss Aroline C. 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital 
3245 East Jefferson 

Detroit, Michigan 


Baker, Miss Dorothy C. 
582 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Bellew, Mrs. Edith T. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


Bennett, Mr. Edward 
25 Maple Avenue 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Benton, Miss Nell 
Bowman-Gray School of Medicine 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Bloomquist, Mr. Harold 
138 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, New York 


Brosky, Miss Catherine M. 
236 Robinson Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Cairns, Miss Eleanor C. 
School of Nursing Library 
Burbank Hospital 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chambers, Mr. Orville T. 
3731 Ware Court 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Covie, Miss Bernadine 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Doctor’s Library 
703 Main Street 

Paterson, New Jersey 


Crawford, Mrs. Dewey P. 

Confederate Memorial 
Library 

Shreveport, Louisiana 


Medical Center 


Davis, Mr. Samuel A. 
609 Mercer Street 
Albany 8, New York 


Day, Mr. Robert A. 
Institute of Microbiology 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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deErdos, Mrs. Marjorie 

New York Academy of Medicine 
2 East 103rd Street 

New York 29, New York 


Ekberg, Miss Eleanor 
Medical Technical Library 
Madigan Army Hospital 
Tacoma, Washington 


Farr, Mrs. Louise M. 

Buncombe County Medical Library 
Memorial Mission Hospital Grounds 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Field, Mrs. Ruth B. 

Lackland Air Force Base Library 
Box 1559 

San Antonio, Texas 


Fogle, Mrs. Rhoda H. 
202 College Avenue 


Frederick, Maryland 


Frazee, Miss Mary S. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Fulcher, Mrs. Jane M. 
18 East Hunting Towers 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Glatzl, Miss Eugenie K. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Graham, Miss Irene 
Rowland Medical Library 


University of Mississippi Medical Center 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Gruen, Mrs. Sonia L. 
2080 Barnes Avenue 
Bronx 62, New York 


Guthrie, Miss Mildred 

U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital 
Zorn Avenue 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Halliday, Mrs. Jean 
University of Vermount Medical Library 
Burlington, Vermont 


Harvey, Miss Elaine 

Washington University Medical School 
Library 

4580 Scott Ave. 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 


Hawkins, Miss Miriam D. 
2500 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Heinz, Miss Catharine 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
8 East 41st Street 

New York 17, New York 


Hill, Miss Bobby Jean 

Norwood Clinic Medical Library 
1529 North 25th Street 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 


Hirschfield, Miss Claire 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Jacobi Library 
5th Avenue and 100th Street 

New York 29, New York 


Hughes, Miss Elizabeth M. 
911 South 16th Place 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 


Hughes, Mrs. La Verne Anstead 

Union Hospital School of Nursing Library 
1606 North 7th Street 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Kalichevsky, Miss Kira 
245 Bennett Avenue 
New York 40, New York 


Lawlor, Miss Margaret 

Jackson County Medical Society Library 
General Hospital #1 

24th and Cherry 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Lefebvre, Sister Esther 

Hotel Dieu Hospital 

3840 St. Urbain Street 
Montreal 18, Quebec, Canada 
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Lege, Miss Anne 
1031 Commodore Drive 
Richmond Heights 17, Missouri 


Lehmann, Mrs. Rose 
Foster Memorial Hospital 
2800 Loma Vista Road 
Ventura, California 


Lewis, Mr. Robert F. 
University of California 
Biomedical Library 

Los Angeles, California 


McCain, Miss Mary Janet 
2853 Thornhill Road 
Birmingham, Alabama 


McCarthy, Mr. William G. 
1408 Idaho Avenue 

St. Louis Park 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


McFadden, Miss Cecilia 
University of California Medical Center 


Library 
San Francisco 22, California 


Marshall, Miss Shelly V. 
409 S. Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles 33, California 


Meinersmann, Mrs. Rosali 
9 Evans Drive 
Montgomery 8, Alabama 


Meyerhoff, Mr. Erich 
775 Riverside Drive 
New York 32, New York 


Mishnun, Miss Ruth 
Noyes and Sproul, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Oiya, Miss Grace Fumiko 

Los Angeles County General Hospital 
1200 N. State Street 

Los Angeles 33, California 


Phillips, Miss Rosanna 
5 Stuyvesant Oval 
New York 9, New York 


Raney, Miss Rosemary A. 
U.S.V.A. Hospital Library 
Richmond, Virginia 


Rosenstein, Mr. Philip 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
600 Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, New York 


Ryan, Miss Lauretta M. 
Medical Staff Library 
St. John’s Hospital 

7911 Detroit Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Saitta, Miss Rosalie M. 
254-37 Iowa Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Saffarian, Mrs. Araxi K. 
Medical Library 

American University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Schneider, Mrs. Carol 
The Swedish Hospital 
Summit Avenue and Columbia Street 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Shamp, Miss Doralee J. 
2727 Ordway Street, NW 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Smith, Mrs. Andrenette F. 
Navy Section JUSMAG 
APO 206, New York, New York 


Smith, Miss Dorothy L. 

U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital 
7300 York Road 

Cleveland 30, Ohio 


Smith, Miss Mildred C. 

U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital 
7300 York Road 

Cleveland 30, Ohio 
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Stankevich, Mrs. Mary Wildes, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 

Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hospital for the St. Luke’s Hospital Professional Library 
Aged 101 Page Street 

Howard and Dumont Avenues New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Brooklyn 12, New York 


Stein, Miss Elizabeth A. Williams, Miss Elizabeth 
171 East 216 Street Northwestern State College of Nursing 
Cleveland 23, Ohio 1427 Kings Highway 






Shreveport, Louisiana 
Wang, Miss Phyllis G. wild 


School of Medicine and Dentistry Libraries 

3941 O’Hara Street Winarsky, Miss Ethel 
Pittsburgh 13, Ohio William Douglas McAdams, Inc. 
Medical Library 

130 East 59th Street 

New York 22, New York 












Wargo, Mrs. Marguerite Bush 
720 Fifth Avenue 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 





White, Miss Olga B. 
802 E. Moreno Street 
Pensacola, Florida 


Wooster, Miss Ethel 

108 Byers Street 

Springfield 5, Massachusetts 
Whittock, Mr. John M., Jr. 








Welch Medical Library Yeazell, Mrs. Jeanette G. 
Johns Hopkins University Medical Center Library 
1900 E. Monument Street University of California 


Baltimore 5, Maryland San Francisco 22, California 





Institutional 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Charing Cross Hospital Medical School 
Yeshiva University Library 

Morris Park Avenue & Eastchester Road 62-65 Candos Place 

New York 61, New York London, W.C. 2, England 























Columbia University College of Pharmacy 


Allan Memorial Institute—Central Library Library 
1025 Pine Avenue West 113-110 West 68th Street 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada New York 23, New York 





Eaton Laboratories Medical Library 







Arkansas State Hospital Medical Library Norwich, New York 

Markham and Elm Streets 

Little Rock, Arkansas Harrisburg State Hospital Medical Library 
Pouch A, 


; ; ; ' Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Bronson Methodist Hospital Medical Library 


252 East Lowell Street Institute of Microbiology 
Kalamazoo 5, Michigan Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 











Central Cancer Library [Victoria] Kaiser Foundation Hospital Medical Library 
483 Little Lonsdale Street 280 MacArthur Boulevard, West 
Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria, Australia Oakland 11, California 
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Lakeside Medical-Surgical Library 
University Hospitals 

2065 Adelbert Road 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Mead Johnson Research Laboratories 
Evansville 21, Indiana 


New York City Department of Health 
Bureau of Laboratories Library 

Foot of East 15th Street 

New York 9, New York 


Paul H. Guttman Library of the Sacramento 
Society for Medical Improvement 

2731 Capitol Avenue 

Sacramento 16, California 


Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


St. Luke’s Hospital 

Medical and Nursing School Library 
915 East First Street 

Duluth, Minnesota 


Sophia F. Palmer Library 

American Journal of Nursing Company 
2 Park Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital 
Leech Farm Road 
Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 


University of Vermont College of Medicine 
Burlington, Vermont 


Associate 


Baker, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
13813 Cedar Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Courville, Cyril B., M.D. 
Los Angeles County Hospital 
Box 76 

1200 North State Street 

Los Angeles 33, California 


De Haen, Mr. Paul 
Ames Company, Inc. 

6 East 45th Street 

New York 17, New York 


Hafner, Mr. Otto H. 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
31 East 10th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Hafner, Mr. Robert 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
31 East 10th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Husted, Miss Jean 

W. B. Saunders Co. 

West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Jolowicz, Mr. Paul 
353 East 77th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Lasseter, Edgar L., M.D. 
Lovelace Clinic and Foundation 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


McCandless, Mrs. Louise W. 
30 Hickory Lane 
Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 


Sale, Mrs. Margaret 
Box 454 
Winfield, Kansas 


Schweitzer, Mrs. Rose 
134 West 92nd Street 
New York, New York 


Snyder, Miss Marian C. 
224 S. Thayer Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Weiner, Mrs. Grace 

Los Angeles College of Optometry Library 
950 West Jefferson Boulevard 

Los Angeles 7, California 


Zahn, Mrs. Geraldine D. 
Route 4 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Sustaining 


Johnson, Walter J., Inc. 
125 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 
Following this report a motion was duly made, seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried that the election of these members be ratified. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES MANUAL 


The Manual grows by slow accretion. It has added “Procedures” to its title, 
and accounts of several more of these procedures to its text than it could boast 
a year ago. Nevertheless, it is fervently hoped that the contributors of the 
coming year will be many and generous. 

Three complete copies were authorized, one for the President, one for the 
President-Elect, and one for the Manual Chairman. These have been prepared 
and distributed, and various officers and chairmen have been provided with 
copies of their proper portions of the Manual, together with instructions and 
stock for maintenance and improvement thereof. 

The first major revision, originally scheduled for this spring, will be delayed 
until 1957, when the annual meeting will be held obligingly in the Chairman’s 
home town. 

HELEN FIELD RICH 
Chairman 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


BuLLeETIN. The outstanding event of this year was the appearance of the 
Cumulative Index to Volumes 1-40. The planning for the Index and the carry- 
ing it through to completion were done by Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter aided by 
a group of volunteer indexers from all over the country. One unusual thing 
about the Index is that it consistently cost less than the estimates for it. Some 
money was turned back to the Treasury from the funds asked for the pilot 
test; the economies in work made it possible to lower the purchase price of the 
final Index from $5.00 to $3.50. 

Beginning with the October 1955 issue, the BULLETIN changed its reviewing 
policy. There is now stricter adherence to the criteria of medical librarianship 
and medical history for reviewing, and books on other subjects sent to the 
BULLETIN are merely listed. This year more articles from librarians in foreign 
countries were printed than ever before, and we look forward to more papers 
from our colleagues overseas. The balancing of articles to make interesting 
issues is a problem which all editors face; we believe the BULLETIN has been 
fairly successful in doing this, but we invite comments from its readers. 

The four issues published this year totaled 492 pages of text, 40 of adver- 
tising, and a 19-page index to v. 43. For this the Association paid about $7000 
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and took in about $6000. The accounting for the BULLETIN has been turned 
over to the Business Manager. When Dr. Washburn took over this position, 
the accounts were in a state of confusion. He and the Assistant Business Man- 
ager, Mr. Earl Graham, working faithfully for long hours in the evenings and 
on weekends, put the accounts in order. Dr. Washburn has introduced records 
and accounting methods that will make it difficult for the business affairs to 
return to their former state, and we expect that by the end of next year the 
accounts of the BULLETIN will be in excellent order. 

The BULLETIN has always been extraordinarily fortunate in the caliber and 
devotion of its editorial staff. It is difficult to praise adequately the work the 
Editor, Estelle Brodman, has done for the BULLETIN during the last nine years— 
the BULLETIN speaks for us. We are sorry to report the resignation of Miss 
Anna E. Dougherty, Associate Editor for the past four years. She has worked 
so closely with the Editor that many of us may not realize the vital part she 
has had in bringing the BULLETIN to its present high standing. Many of the 
ideas now embodied in it stemmed from her suggestions, and the technical 
excellence has been largely due to her work with authors, proofs, and printers. 

MLA PusiicaTIon No. 1. The edition of MLA Publication No. 1 (The 
Development of Medical Bibliography) reached the point where a new printing 
was necessary and 500 additional copies have been prepared by photo-offset. 
Slight changes were made to correct typographical and other small errors, but 
this is by no means a second edition. The Association has had a respectable 


profit from the sale of this work. 

Murray GOTTLEIB Prize. We are glad to announce that the winning paper 
in the first Murray Gottlieb Prize competition appeared in the July issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


MILDRED E. BLAKE 
Chairman 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY PRACTICE 
Annual Report, 1955/56 


This report on the second edition of the Handbook will be brief since the book 
can now speak for itself. A volume of 601 pages, it was published on February 
9, 1956, for our Association by the American Library Association in an edition 
of 3,000 copies priced at $10.00. Our Association contracted to pay half the 
manufacturing cost, in order that the book might be sold at a reasonable price. 
Returns to us, if all the 3,000 copies printed are sold, will almost exactly cover 
the amount of subsidy. Material from the first edition was thoroughly revised 
and three new chapters added. The bibliography of reference works and his- 
tories of medicine, which in the first edition had been given in two separate 
lists, has here been combined into a single one and the total number of entries 
doubled. We regret deeply the unfortunate circumstances that have delayed 
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the book’s appearance. Our warm appreciation goes to the contributors to 
whose labor and patience we owe the Handbook. 
JANET DoE 
Mary LouisE MARSHALL 
Handbook Editors 


COMMITTEE ON PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee has cooperated with the Publishing Division, Special Li- 
braries Association, in notifying periodicals’ publishers of practices that make 
a librarian’s work unnecessarily difficult. The Chairman would welcome letters 
describing difficulties with indices, mid-volume changes in format, peculiarities 
of layout that lead to hardships in binding, and other similar facts. 

Vital notes, the major current activity of the Committee, appeared in three 
issues during the year. The first issue contained 137 items, the second, 137, 
and the third, 211, and the index for the year. A substantial change in the lay- 
out, starting with volume 3, number 3, has permitted the inclusion of more 
material in a given space. 

The following libraries and organizations contributed to volume 3: American 
Dental Association, American Medical Association, Armed Forces Medical 
Library, Bellevue Medical Center of New York University, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia, Eaton Laboratories, Georgetown University Medical 
School, Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital, Jefferson Medical College, Los 
Angeles County Medical Association, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Mayo Clinic, Mississippi State Board of Health, New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, College of Dentistry of New York University, Northwestern University 
Medical School, Ohio State University Medical School, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Philadelphia General Hospital, Smith, Kline 
and French Laboratories, College of Medicine of the State University of New 
York, School of Dentistry of the University of Louisville, University of Michi- 
gan Medical School, Faculty of Medicine of the University of Ottawa, School 
of Dentistry of the University of Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt University Medical 
School, Worcester State Hospital, and World Health Organization. 

The Armed Forces Medical Library, through Robert Austin and Leslie Falk, 
and Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., through Harold Oatfield, continued to provide 
most helpful assistance. Virginia Beatty and Liselotte Bendix contributed both 
time and energy to the editorial work. 

WILiiaM K. BEATTY 
Chairman 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


The Exchange Committee met once in New York during the year with three 
members present. Also present was Mr. Wesley Draper who reported from the 
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Manager on the trial run in using a commercial duplicating concern to lessen 
the work load of the Exchange Manager. The experiment was found to be un- 
satisfactory. 

A study was made of other exchange programs, but it was determined that 
most procedures of this character were in no way comparable to our exchange 
and its efficient management. 

No situations requiring positive action by the Exchange Committee have 
arisen during the year. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE EXCHANGE 


This report is a course on basic remembering. There are, I am sure, among 
my listeners, some for whom the report may constitute basic training and 
therefore I shall spell things out carefully. 

1. The Exchange is not a warehouse. 

2. The Exchange is not a maintenance service, and by that I mean the 
Exchange cannot do your housekeeping for you. You must not give up valuable 
room to storing material which is not suitable for exchange purposes. If no 
dealer, whether book or waste paper dealer, wants what is not suitable for the 
Exchange, then it must be consigned to the flames. 

3. The Exchange is not a substitute for a subscription for either a first or 
second set. 

4. Mutilated journals should be thrown away at once; do not offer them. 

5. Do not play long shots. I shall explain this by advising you to see what 
your neighbors can use from your duplicates. The reason for this is that if the 
material is needed in your own neighborhood, it could have been distributed 
and in use by the time your list is published by Headquarters and assigned. 
Storage is expensive. To your neighbors, informal listing, or even the telephone, 
can often be used to help clear out a storage room. 

6. After you have feathered those nearby nests offer the balance to the 
Exchange, but only after you have checked with your instruction sheet and 
taken out the things you are not to offer. By now you have gained space, helped 
your neighbors, conformed to rules, and are ready to list your offerings. Take 
9 x 12 opaque paper. The fate of small slips and tissue-like paper is not pretty, 
and the Manager’s eyesight is worth much. 

7. Be accurate and consistent. Perhaps you do not all realize that your list 
of offerings is an important document. It is the basis for what is put on Ex- 
change lists which go all over the world. When the requests for your offerings 
come in, your list is my working sheet, and is subsequently filed in your folder 
as a permanent record of your contributions to the Exchange, therefore, the 
titles which appear under one or more headings, your improper alphabetization, 
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your original and misleading abbreviations, your omissions of series numbers 
and dates, are all hurdles which I may or may not be able to jump. 

My working time belongs to all members. It is grossly unfair, as must be 
immediately apparent, for me to devote an undue amount of time to supplying 
the omissions and hunting for corrections caused by many librarians thinking 
the making of a list of your duplicates for the Exchange is the work of a clerk 
or high school pupil. Not only is my time wasted, but if I fail to make the 
proper correction, the time of every one who checks the list is wasted, and 
many times unnecessary transportation charges are incurred. Even this does 
not cover the continuing impression that all mistakes are the Manager’s. 

Up to now I have told you what the Exchange is not; I have told you what 
not to do. Now let us take the affirmative side. 

The Exchange is a non-profit set-up for the reallocation of scientific reading 
matter. The word reallocation means it has moved from one place to another, 
and not on a magic carpet. It should leave your library prepared for a rough 
journey. It has always been understood that the method of transportation 
must be left to the discretion of the donor, and the recipient must so accept, 
without demur. I have said before, and I reiterate, transportation costs must 
be considered as part of your acquisition budget. 

It would be well to keep in mind that some publishers, especially of pharma- 
ceutical house-organs, are glad to have your excess copies of their publications 
returned to them. 

The Exchange is your nexus. Whether you meet and know each other from 
meetings is not your sole contact, for you have had valuable gifts, letters of 
appreciation, not to mention refunds of postage from your colleagues in our 
Exchange processes. Actual recognition of a familiar name at a meeting only 
serves to add a face to a valued friend. 

New, and I hope even more lucid, sheets of instructions will be made up and 
mailed out with the first autumn Exchange list. Additional copies will be sent 
to any library requestirg them. These sheets are to be substituted for those 
which are now in your key list. It is the librarian’s job to see that the assistant 
who works with the Exchange reads these instruction sheets, and that they are 
kept in a prominent place, visible at all times to all staff members. 


STATISTICAL REPORT FOR 1955 


Number of lists published 

Number of libraries reporting statistics 

Number of single items shipped 111, 615 
Number of bound volumes and books shipped 


MILpRED V. NAYLOR 
Manager 
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THE EXCHANGE QUERIES 


Miss Mildred Naylor, Exchange Manager, conducted a short session devoted 
to questions and answers with regard to the Exchange. About seventy members 
attended this meeting. 

This session was followed by a Social Hour given by Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 
of New York City. 

GROUP MEETINGS 


The Dental Group met for dinner at the Commodore Hotel on Tuesday 
evening while the Medical Society Group held an evening meeting in the Golden 
State Room at the Hotel Statler. These meetings were open to anyone in at- 
tendance at the convention. 


DENTAL GROUP 


The Dental Group met Tuesday, June 19, 1956, at 6:00 P.M., at the Hotel 
Commodore, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Alfred Brandon, Librarian, College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, 
presided at the dinner meeting attended by 28 persons, representing 22 libraries. 
Mr. Brandon introduced Mr. Thomas H. Cahalan, Librarian, University of 
Oregon Dental School, who presented a paper entitled ‘““Regional Cooperation 
in Foreign Dental Periodicals and Subscriptions.” [For text of this paper 
see page 30.] 

After a brief discussion of the subject of this paper, Dr. Donald Washburn, 
Director of the Bureau of Library and Indexing Service of the American Dental 
Association, reported on Dental Abstracts, reporting that Dental Abstracts has 
met with very favorable response and now has about 9000 subscriptions. Dental 
Abstracts receives every dental journal known to be published and many sound 
medical journals that appear to have articles in them interesting to dentistry. 
Two full time abstractors are employed at the present time, and there are a 
number doing Russian, Finnish, Spanish, and Italian on a contract basis. The 
responsibility for indexing the publication has been assigned to the Bureau of 
Library and Indexing Service, and the abstracts will be indexed in the Index to 
Dental Periodical Literature. In reply to a question regarding the number of 
abstracts made from foreign language periodicals, Doctor Washburn stated 
that no set pattern is followed. Doctor Washburn revealed that a list of journals 
received by Dental Abstracts will soon be published and that the plan now is to 
include in the Index to Dental Periodical Literature all articles in Dental Abstracts 
not otherwise indexed; namely, the abstracts of articles from medical journals 
and from foreign.language dental journals. 

Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian, Columbia University Medical Library, 
was elected Chairman for the 1957 Dental Group session. 

ARLINE ROBINSON 
Secretary 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY GROUP 


Prior to the meeting sponsored by the Group on Tuesday, June 19, a business 
meeting was held. Mrs. Gertrude Clark, the Chairman, called upon the Nomi- 
nating Committee to present its report. The Committee (Mr. Jess A. Martin, 
Chairman) presented the names of Ruth E. Harlamert for Chairman, and 
Isabelle T. Anderson, Secretary and Chairman-Elect. This slate was carried 
unanimously and the business meeting adjourned. [A series of papers on Trends 
in Medical Indexes and Abstracting Tools, presented at this meeting, appeared 
in the BuLLETIN, 44: 397-423, October 1956.] 

WiiraM K. BEeattry 
Secretary 


HOSPITAL GROUP 


The meeting of the Hospital Group was held on Thursday, June 21, 1956, 
from 12:00 to 2:00 in the Sierra Room of the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. After lunch, the meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mrs. 
Helene V. Lawrence, Librarian, U. S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, California. 

Mrs. Lawrence announced that the next meeting would be a two-hour lunch- 
eon meeting to be held in New York on Wednesday, May 8, 1957 and that 
next year’s Chairman would be appointed later by letter. 

The panel of speakers was then introduced. Mrs. Nancy M. Haynes, Librar- 
ian, U. S. Naval Hospital, Camp Pendleton, California, spoke on publicity. 
Miss Alva Klotter, Librarian, Patton State Hospital, Patton, California, traced 
the evolution of the psychiatric program in California mental hospitals. [This 
paper will appear in the BULLETIN] 

From his wealth of experience as a physician, a naval officer, an inspector for 
the American College of Surgeons, a specialist in medical audits, and last but 
not least as the proud father of a daughter-librarian, Lucius Johnson, M.D., 
Admiral, U.S.N.(retd.) gave us a glimpse of what, as the user of medical li- 
braries for many years, he has remembered of libraries. 

ADELIA MUSTAIN 
Secretary 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS DAY 


The University of California, Los Angeles, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the College of Medical Evangelists, were hosts to the Association on 
Wednesday, June 20, at the University of California. 

A Scientific Session was held at the Business Administration Building at 
9:30 A.M. Mr. Draper presided and introduced the speakers. Dr. Raymond B. 
Allen, Chancellor, and Lawrence Clark Powell, Ph.D., Librarian, University 
of Californa, Los Angeles, welcomed the members. Their remarks were followed 
by several interesting speakers, the first of whom was John L. Webb, Ph.D., 
Head, Department of Pharmacology, University of Southern California. The 
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title of his paper was Most Ancient Text, The Earliest Medical Manuscript. [See 
page 1.] 

A panel discussion on the A pplication of Atomic Energy to Biological Problems 
was moderated by Mr. Hale Sparks, Manager, University of California Radio 
and Television Administration. Speakers included James Mead, Ph.D., Chief, 
Biochemistry Division; Thomas J. Haley, Ph.D., Chief, Pharmacology and 
Toxicology Division; Dr. Thomas G. Hennessy, Chief, Radiobiology Division; 
and Albert W. Bellamy, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Biophysics. All the 
speakers, except Dr. Bellamy, are affiliated with the Atomic Energy Project, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

At luncheon served in Kerckhoff Hall, UCLA campus, Dr. Joseph Ross, 
Associate Dean, School of Medicine, University of California, Los Angeles, 
spoke informally about the school, and its building and department expansion 
program. He high-lighted special features of the library, a tour of which followed 
during the afternoon. 

Although Dr. Cyril B. Courville, Professor of Neurology, College of Medical 
Evangelists, was unable to be present, his paper on Brain Injury on the Western 
Frontier, was read by his librarian, Miss Eloise Rogers. [This paper appeared 
in the BULLETIN, 44: 473-485, October 1956.] 

Following UCLA Day, and enroute to the Statler the group were delightfully 
entertained at The Red Barn, the bookshop of Zeitlin & Ver Brugge. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS GROUP 


The Medical Schools Group of the Medical Library Association was called 
to order at two o’clock, Thursday, June 21, 1956, in the Golden State Room of 
the Hotel Statler. The Chairman, Miss Mildred R. Crowe, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Medicine, presided. 

The program consisted of three papers, each of which developed some phase 
of the subject, Changing Concepts in Medical Libraries. [These papers appear 
on page 5 of this issue.] 

Dr. John Field, Professor of Physiology, University of California, Los 
Angeles, illustrating his talk with original slides, discussed the topic, Changing 
Concepts in the Medical Schools and Their Libraries. 

The second speaker, Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Librarian, Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, spoke on Changing Concepts in Library Services. Although 
library services have changed a great deal through the years, Mr. Keys said, 
the trend toward scientific management and machine methods promises radical 
changes in library services of the future. 

Changing Concepts in Library Administration was the subject of a paper 
by Miss Mildred Jordan, Librarian, Emory University School of Medicine, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Concluding her talk, Miss Jordan stated two problems face 
medical school librarians; one, financing the library; the other, organizational 
structure of the medical school library. She suggested that the Medical Schools 
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Group send a representative to the next meeting of the Deans of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges to present these problems. 

Following Miss Jordan’s talk, the group entered into a spirited discussion 
on the question of centralization or decentralization of the medical school 
library. Miss Louise Darling, Librarian, University of California Medical 
Center Biomedical Library, Los Angeles, advocated centralization of the 
library, with the medical library under the control of the university librarian. 
Miss Jordan restated that she believed the medical library should be responsible 
to only one individual. Miss Estelle Brodman of the Armed Forces Medical 
Library, Washington, D. C., emphasized that there are several schools of 
thought on the place of the medical school library within the university’s ad- 
ministrative set-up, and consideration should be given to all. Following Miss 
Brodman’s statement, Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian, Columbia Univer- 
sity Medical Library pointed out that the organization of the individual uni- 
versity should determine the answer to the question. If the medical school is a 
separate institution, the medical library should be directly responsible to the 
dean of the medical college; if, however, the school is integrated as a definite 
part of an overall educational set up, it would be advantageous for the uni- 
versity librarian to control the medical library also. 

Mr. Zeitlin, Zeitlin & Ver Rrugge: Booksellers, Los Angeles, said from his 
experience as a book dealer, he could definitely state that business was carried 
on much more rapidly and efficiently with the medical librarian than with the 
university librarian, whom he compared to an empire builder with tyrannical 
control. 

Mr. William D. Postell, Librarian, Louisiana State University School of 
Medicine, Agramonte Memorial Library, New Orleans, Louisiana, explained 
that when he had been consulted about the relationship of his library to the 
university, he had advised that the library be placed under the medical dean, 
and that his advice had been accepted. 

After the conclusion of the discussion of the program, a brief business meeting 
was held. Miss Louise Darling was unanimously elected chairman of the group 
for the 1957 convention. 

SARAH C. BROWN 
Secretary 


GENERAL SESSION 
The second general business session was held on Thursday, 21 June at 10:00 
A.M. in the Golden State Room. Mr. Draper presided. 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The first task confronting the Standards Committee in the 1955/56 year, 
was to select recipients for the two scholarships to be awarded to students plan- 
ning to take the course in Medical Literature and Reference at the University 
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of Illinois in the summer of 1955, since the course was approved just at the time 
of the Annual Meeting. The successful applicants were: E. C. Wagner and 
Donald Dougherty. 

To continue on this line, practically the last act of this year’s Committee, 
was to select the recipients of this year’s awards, who were: Columbia Uni- 
versity: Lewis M. Raisig and Ann Lege; Emory University: James H. Parrish, 
Dorothy A. Thompson, and Mrs. Donna N. Hardesty; University of Southern 
California: Peter A. Tararin; University of Illinois: Mildred D. Donohue, and 
Phyllis C. Wang. 

Before making the decisions, the Committee tried to clarify the bases for 
judgment, and the procedures in selecting the recipients. Injustices may have 
been done, and may be done inadvertently again, but having to choose a few 
from many applicants, with only recommendations, scholastic standing, and 
scant personal data at hand, without personal knowledge of most, if not all, 
of the people involved, does not make the task of the Committee an easy one. 
This year, financial need was taken into account perhaps more definitely than 
had been done before. 

The issuing of Certificates is an important duty of the Standards Committee, 
and this year 14 were sent out. 

All of the Subcommittees worked very hard on their individual problems, 
and their accomplishments appear in their reports. 

ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 


During the year 1955/56 the Subcommittee on Certification received a total 
of 57 requests for information on certification in medical librarianship. Eighteen 
completed applications were accepted for review. Of these 13 applications for 
Grade I were approved, 1 application for Grade II was approved, and 1 appli- 
cation for Grade I was disapproved. These applications were forwarded to the 
Standards Committee for final action. Three applications were still in process 
of review by the members of the Subcommittee at the close of the business 
year; 2 of which were for Grade I and 1 for Grade II. There were also 2 requests 
for information about Special Certification, but neither inquirer could meet 
the preliminary conditions for this type of certification, so no examination 
was scheduled this year. 

The Booklet of Information on Certification has proved to be less specific 
than desirable in some parts, so a major effort has been made to prepare a 
revision. The final suggestions for this revision as agreed upon by the members 
of this Subcommittee have been forwarded to the Standards Committee. 
Once they are approved by that Committee, they will be submitted to the 
Board of Directors for their final approval before printing. 
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It was also decided that the application blank should be revised before a new 
printing becomes necessary. Work has been begun on this project, but no final 


decisions have been reached during this year. 
HEATH BABCOCK 


Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


For its main project the Subcommittee on Curriculum completed the tabu- 
lation of data on the questionnaires filled out a year ago by graduates of the 
M.L.A. approved courses at the library schools of Emory and Columbia Uni- 
versities. The final report has been turned over to the Chairman of the Stand- 
ards Committee. 

Because of inquiries made by a few library schools interested in developing 
courses for training medical librarians which would meet with M.L.A. approval, 
the instructors of the four currently approved courses were asked to submit 
detailed descriptions of their courses, giving content, methods used in teaching, 
etc. Time did not permit a study of this information nor the establishment of 
any criteria to use in developing or judging the caliber of such courses; we 
recommend that this become the business of the 1956-1957 Subcommittee. 

There was much correspondence, especially with the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Certification, regarding eligibility of candidates for certification. 
In this regard, we learned from the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship that no criteria for judging the caliber of foreign schools now exist and 
that they are currently studying reciprocal acceptance of professional qualifica- 
tions. A basic statement will soon be prepared by the Board concerning foreign 
qualifications for librarianship. 

LouIsE C. LAGE 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNSHIP 


An inquiry regarding the establishment of internship training was received 
from the Medical Library, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, December 16, 1955. . 

Internship record forms for all interns who completed their training at the 
libraries of Tulane University School of Medicine, and at Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine have been completed. One set has been filed with this 
Subcommittee’s records, the other set has been deposited with the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Certification. 

One request has been received for information on medical libraries offering 
internship training. 

A tentative outline of procedures to be followed when inquiries are made 
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concerning the establishment of internships has been compiled. It is, however, 
still undergoing review by the Subcommittee. 
M. IRENE JONES 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT 


A record breaking distribution of recruitment materials in 1955/56 was pre- 
dicted in the 1954/55 annual report of the Subcommittee on Recruitment. This 
has proven to be true with 8,725 brochures and pamphlets having been dis- 
tributed by April 2, 1956. 

Two new reprints were available for distribution this year. Permission was 
obtained to use reprints of the article ‘Medical Librarianship” by Estelle 
Brodman which appeared in the May 1955 issue of Public Health Reports. 
Also available this year was the reprint “Symposium on Types of Medical 
Libraries” reprinted from the April 1955 BULLETIN. Supplies were replenished 
of the reprint from Hospital Topics ‘The Medical Librarian” and the brochure 
“Why Not Be a Medical Librarian?” These, and a supply of ‘Paging Your 
Future,”’ a pamphlet sponsored by the Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, and our poster “Planning a Career? Be a Medical Librarian” which 
we had on hand augured well for a successful recruitment year. 

The Subcommittee was especially fortunate this year in being able to offer 
the film on the Mayo Clinic Library for showing to the Library School students. 
Permission for the use of the film was obtained by Mr. Thomas E. Keys from 
the Mayo Clinic Committee on Medical Relations. The color film proved to be 
an especially valuable visual aid in recruitment. Eleven schools borrowed 
the film and requests were received from others. Time, however, did not permit 
their inclusion on the schedule. In as many showings as was possible, the film 
was introduced by a Medical Librarian thus enabling the students not only to 
see a medical library in operation, but to ask questions about the work. The 
film was received with praise and the response from students who have become 
interested in medical librarianship, having seen the film, has been most 
gratifying. 

Continuing the program of the past years, committee members contacted 
the accredited Library Schools. In addition to offering the Mayo Clinic Library 
film, copies of our recruitment materials were sent to each, arrangements were 
made for medical librarians to speak at several of the schools, and plans were 
made for others to visit medical libraries. Statistics were again requested on 
the employment situation of medical librarians. From schools answering our 
requests for this information, statistics show that employer requests for trained 
librarians continue to exceed the number of students interested in medical 
librarianship. 

State Vocational Guidance Counselors were again contacted by the Com- 
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mittee members. Copies of our new materials were sent them and we requested 
that our brochures be listed in their state vocational guidance publications. 
Our brochures were accepted for listing, and as a result we have received numer- 
ous requests for material from both High School and College Counselors. 

During the year, the Committee participated in several special projects. 
Material was sent for a Recruitment display, sponsored by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career, at the A.L.A. Convention in July, 1955, 
and for distribution at the 1956 meeting of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association in Washington, D. C. Copies of “Why Not Be a Medical 
Librarian?” were sent to the Kentucky Hospital Association, and to Baylor 
University Hospital, Dallas, Texas for inclusion in job career kits. Material 
was also sent for the Minnesota Library Association Career day exhibit, to 
Detroit, Michigan for the Michigan Library Career’s Conference, to Virginia 
State College for their Career Day, and for the All Indian Ceremonials booth 
on Health Careers in Gallup, New Mexico, to mention only a few. Other proj- 
ects included the sending of a portfolio on Medical Library Association re- 
cruitment to the National Health Council, Health Careers Horizon Project 
display for the American Public Health Association meeting held in Kansas 
City in November 1955. Assistance was given in planning radio and TV pro- 
grams, and the Committee was responsible for the inclusion of the medical 
librarian in several vocational publications where it had not previously been 
included. 

As a new project this year, the Medical Library Association Regional Groups 
assisted the Committee in carrying out the recruitment program. The Southern 
California Group and the Pacific Northwest Regional Group were exceptionally 
helpful. 

The brochure “Why Not Be a Medical Librarian?” was listed in Career 
Index, published by the Chronical Guidance Press of Moravia, New York as 
being available without charge. In response to this listing, a total of 1,020 
copies were distributed. These were sent to Guidance Counselors and School 
Libraries in all of the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and several of the Canadian 
Provinces. 

To sum up the recruitment work for the year in statistics, by March 29, 
1956, a total of 8,725 brochures and posters had been distributed by the Com- 
mittee members. Even while this report is being prepared, requests continue 
to come in and material is being shipped out. These statistics only partially 
represent the work accomplished by the Committee. They do not include the 
tremendous volume of correspondence required to answer all the requests that 
have come in asking for information on medical library work, requests that 
could not be answered by sending brochures. 

Nettie A. MEHNE 
Chairman 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION OF THE 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The two librarians trained under this committee last year, have completed 
their fellowships. Miss Hwei Wen Cheng of the Medical Library of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Taegu, Korea, completed the course in medical librarianship at 
Emory University during the summer and has stayed in this country working 
at the Tulane University School of Medicine Library for practical experience. 
Dr. Subhadra A. Chitale, Chief Librarian, Directorate Genera] of Health 
Services, New Delhi, India, visited libraries and then completed the Medical 
Library course at the University of Illinois last summer. Following her fellow- 
ship here, she went to the International Congress of Librarians and Documenta- 
tion Centers at Brussels and then to the W.H.O. Library for more practical 
experience. 

The one new fellow this past year was Mrs. Nair Marques Lisboa Freitas; 
Librarian, University of Mines Gerais, Faculty of Medicine, Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil. Mrs. Freitas received a six months travelling fellowship, spending all of 
this time on the east coast and in the south. She spent six weeks at the Cornell 
University Medical College Library with shorter visits at Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Washington. Several weeks were spent in New Orleans with work at both 
the Tulane University Medical School Library and the Library of the Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine. Her training was completed at the Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine Library at Nashville. 

For the 1956-1957 term we expect to have two fellows who will pursue 
library school courses. Miss In Sook Kim of Korea will study to become the 
Librarian at the Seoul National University Medical School. She is expected to 
arrive for the summer term courses at the University of Illinois, School of 
Library Science. Dr. Michael Alroy of Jerusalem, Israel, will study at Columbia 
University School of Library Service in preparation for his position as Medical 
Librarian, Jewish National and University Library at Jerusalem. 

The committee is currently receiving and studying applications from li- 
brarians from Sweden, Germany, South Africa, Korea, and Brazil. 

The committee desires to note the outstanding work of Mrs. Eileen R. Cun- 
ningham as Chairman of this committee for a number of years. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, because of her keen awareness of the Association’s opportunities to further 
education for medical librarianship in its broadest aspect and with an extensive 
knowledge of libraries and librarians throughout the world, has done much to 
establish the program of fellowships under this committee. Although illness 
has forced her to resign as Chairman, it is hoped that she will shortly be able to 
continue some of her Association activities. 

RoBert T. LENTZ 
Acting Chairman 
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AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 
No report, 1955-1956. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 
A.L.A. BIBLIOGRAPHY BOARD 


The Board met on January 31, 1956 with Mr. Ralph Shaw as Chairman. 

Two “state of bibliography” papers have been prepared and may soon be 
published. James Coover, Music Librarian at Vassar, has prepared a 10-page 
report on the state of music bibliography; Mr. Liddell has prepared a similar 
paper on the state of legal bibliography. 

The project of preparing a bibliographical clip-sheet, previously envisioned 
by the Board, has not been developed as yet. This matter was turned over to 
Dr. Jesse Shera for his consideration and implementation. Presumably any 
news items on bibliographical activities should be turned over to Dr. Shera 
for possible incorporation into the clip-sheet when it is developed. 

Mr. Shaw personally has been working on the Evans project. He now has 
26,000 entries for the period 1801-1819. These have been assembled with the 
cooperation of the American Bibliographical Society and of Williams College. 
Checking with the holdings of the New York Public Library is now proceeding. 
Eventually the National Union Catalog, the WPA inventories, and certain 
published inventories will be checked. The list will eventually be published in 
5-year segments; that is, 1801-5, 1806-10, etc. 

The Board has mediated an agreement between the American Antiquarian 
Society and the University of Virginia Bibliographical Society. The American 
Antiquarian Society will correct Evans through 1800 and will publish the cor- 
rections as Volume 14 of Evans. The University of Virginia Bibliographical 
Society will publish Mr. Bristol’s author and subject index to Evans after cor- 
rections furnished by the American Antiquarian Society have been 
incorporated. 

Rudolph Hirsch of the University of Pennsylvania and Mrs. Frances Jenkins 
of the University of Illinois have been proposed as additional members of the 
A.L.A. Bibliography Board. These names will be turned over to the President 
of A.L.A. and thence to the A.L.A. Executive Board for consideration and 
appointment. 

The A.L.A. Bibliography Board approved incorporation of the present Board 
into the proposed A.L.A. Reference Council as envisioned in the A.L.A. general 
reorganization plans now under consideration. It is expected that the proposed 
change of organization might occur sometime during the next two years. 

FRANK B. RoceErs, Lt. Col., M.C., U. S. A. 
Acting Representative 
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A.L.A. COMMITTEE ON REPRINTING 


For more than twenty years the American Library Association has been 
concerned with the problem of out-of-print publications. Recently, it reestab- 
lished a Reprint Committee which attempts to find out, by polling some 350 
librarians, which out-of-print publications are most wanted. It then transmits 
that information to publishers with the request that they either reprint the 
work themselves or sell the right to reprint to someone else. It also publishes 
a Bulletin listing what has been reprinted and which publications are in demand 
by libraries for reprinting. 

We who serve the medical profession know that texts and monographs are of 
less importance than serial publications. Nevertheless, some monographs have 
become classics, and their presence or absence in our library may make the 
difference between an effective or a frustrating library. For that reason, the 
Medical Library Association, along with other library associations, felt it 
desirable to provide a consultant to the American Library Association Com- 
mittee in order that our field of knowledge may be represented. The American 
Library Association Committee now operating eliminated from its consideration 
all serial publications, which to us are of primary importance. 

Having served with the original American Library Association Committee 
established twenty years ago, I was asked by Mr. Draper to serve once more 
with this Committee to lend advice and counsel from our Association’s point 
of view. The Committee looks upon its consultants as individuals who have the 
function of calling to its attention items which are out of print and in demand. 

This report is at the same time an appeal to all medical librarians for informa- 
tion concerning sought after, but out-of-print, materials which ought to be 
brought back into print. If you should be one of those chosen to receive com- 
munications from the American Library Association Committee, I hope that 
you will not fail to answer. By answering you will be doing your bit to bring 
back into print worthwhile out-of-print books. 

THoMAS P. FLEMING 
Medical Library Association Consultant 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of National Library Associations held two meetings during 
the past year: on December 3, 1955 and April 14, 1956, at the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, under the chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth 
Ferguson. 

The Medical Library Association was represented at both meetings by Mr. 
Wesley Draper, President, and the undersigned. Mr. Scott Adams was present 
at both meetings as Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources. Also present at the December meeting were 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Education 
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for Special Librarianship, and Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Library Education. It should be a source of gratification 
to M.L.A. that two of its representatives are chairmen of these important 
committees. 

In addition to reports from the above, you will hear, of course, from M.L.A. 
representatives on the Joint Committee on Library Education; the Joint 
Committee to Study the Relations between Libraries in the United States 
and the Federal Government, Mr. Elliott Morse; and the U. S. Book Exchange, 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins. 

I am happy to say that a new venture of C.N.L.A. is off to a successful be- 
ginning, the American Library Annual, published by R. R. Bowker Co., under 
the editorship of Mr. Wyllis E. Wright. 

Of particular interest to M.L.A. is the proposal of Mr. Scott Adams for a 
congess of American library associations, under the auspices of C.N.L.A. The 
proposal is for all associations to meet together at an early date, and 
thereafter on a five year basis. Such a congress would provide for general 
sessions, work shops, and other joint meetings, as well as business meetings of 
the individual associations. At the April meeting a motion was made and 
carried that the Council looks with favor on the possibility of stimulating such 
a congress, probably in 1959, and that a committee be appointed to study the 
preliminary plans for such a congress and to approach the possible participating 
associations as to their opinion of such a joint congress. 

A motion by the undersigned was passed to the effect that the Council ap- 
prove the general principles of Senate Bill 3430 on a National Library 
of Medicine. 

The Council has now been incorporated. It is believed that this will enable 
it to perform its functions more effectively. 

On the recommendations of the Nominating Committee, of which your 
President, Mr. Wesley Draper, was a member, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year;—Chairman, Charles F. Gosnell, New York State 
Library; Vice-Chairman, Carroll C. Moreland, American Assn. of Law Li- 
braries; Secretary-Treasurer, Edwin C. Colburn, H. W. Wilson Co. 

For the purpose of incorporation, there is a Board of Trustees composed of, 
in addition to the three officers above, Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, Past Chair- 
man, Vernon W. Clapp, Wyllis E. Wright, and the undersigned. 

SANFORD V. LARKEY, M.D. 
M.L.A. Representative 


INTERASSOCIATION HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


This Committee serves as a clearing house for information about projects 
of the hospital divisions of American Library Association, Special Libraries 
Association, Catholic Library Association, and Medical Library Association. 
For the second year Miss Mary McNamara represented M.L.A 
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The Committee met on February 4, 1956 in Oak Park, Illinois following the 
midwinter meeting of American Library Association. A letter to the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals was drafted urging that the Com- 
mission recognize the standards for libraries as set forth in the “Objectives and 
Standards for Hospital Libraries” and give to the term “hospital library serv- 
ice” a broad interpretation to include not only medical, but also administra- 
tive, nursing, and patient libraries. 

An article on “Hospital Library Service” for publication in the Administra- 
tors’ Guide Issue of Hospitals, August 1956 was composed. Copies of the above 
mentioned letter and the article were sent to the President of M.L.A. for ap- 
proval and to the Chairman of the hospital division. 

Other topics discussed were (1) the film, ‘““‘Winged Bequest” which demon- 
strates the value of books for patients, (2) the need for a comprehensive survey 
of hospital library service, including information on budgets and the importance 
of this information being available in one central place, (3) the invitation of 
the Council of National Library Associations to sponsor this Committee, and 
(4) the financial arrangements of individuals serving on this committee with 
their representative association. 

New appointments for A.L.A. and C.L.A. will be made for 1957. The repre- 
sentatives of M.L.A. and S.L.A. will serve a third year. 

Mary McNAMARA 
M.L.A. Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION AND THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


(COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS) 


The Joint Committee on Library Education and the Sub-Committee on 
Education for Special Librarianship met on Dec. 1 and 2, 1955 at the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York, and on April 21 and 22, 1956 at the head- 
quarters of the American College of Surgeons in Chicago. Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham represented the Medical Library Association on the Joint Com- 
mittee; Dr. Sanford Larkey attended the sessions, and Miss L. Margueriete 
Prime served as chairman of the Sub-Committee. Studies concerning suggested 
curricula for librarians in the fields of maps, fine arts, theology (Protestant), 
and theology (Catholic) were presented at the fall meeting and in amended 
form at the spring meeting. Two were approved. The need for a second core 
program in business and finance was discussed at the April meeting by Miss 
Eleanor Cavanaugh. 

A special meeting of ten practicing librarians from the Sub-Committee (sup- 
plemented by one from the engineering field) and six members of the faculty 
of the Columbia University School of Library Service was held at Columbia, 
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March 16, 1956. Consideration was given to the curriculum of the Columbia 
Library School at this meeting under Dean Leigh’s chairmanship; further dis- 
cussion of the program took place at the April 21st meeting of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. It was decided to circulate the Columbia Library School syllabi among 
the sub-committee members so that more specific recommendations might be 
made. The formula in general was: specified required library school courses up 
to 21 points; elective courses, 15 points, some of which might be in the bibliog- 
raphy of general science, medicine, fine arts, music, theology, etc.; advanced 
courses in organization and administration, in background and philosophy of 
librarianship which may be applied to a specific field, and, in individual cases, 
3 to 6 points which may be taken in one of the other colleges to broaden the 
student’s background in the subject field. Mr. George Freedley and Mr. Julius 
Marke presented specific suggestions in the fields of theatre and law. (Those 
in medicine and the engineering-physical sciences had been presented March 
16.) It is felt that the two conferences with Columbia mark an important mile- 
stone in the progress of this Sub-Committee. 

At all sessions the need for the dissemination of information concerning 
special librarianship for recruitment purposes was indicated, whether such 
dissemination should take place at the high school, college, or library school 
level. At the meeting of the Joint Committee in December, Mrs. Cunningham 
reported in detail concerning the work done by the Recruiting Committee of 
the Medical Library Association. She stated that Medical Librarianship was 
included, and correctly described in magazine articles in the health field such 
as “You have a future in a hospital career,” Blue Cross Plan of Michigan; 
Kiplinger magazine’s “Jobs behind the doctor;” “Hospital careers call for 
courage,” in Glamour; the National Health Council’s “Health Careers Guide- 
book,” and “Partners for Health.” 

She further recommended that all librarians might well heed certain recom- 
mendations made at the January, 1955, meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career: 

1. Combat the ‘“‘man in the street” idea that a librarian’s work is dull. 

2. Work to obtain proper recognition of the library profession from the 

public at large. 

3. Recruitment must be a continuous attack on all rather than on one age 
level. 

4. New projects of the future must be more dramatic in nature, ie.—T.V. 
programs, films, books on librarianship, autobiographies and biographies 
of librarians, and articles on library work not published in library 
journals, but in the popular magazines and educational and scientific 
magazines. 

Mrs. Cunningham likewise reported upon the work of M.L.A.’s Sub-Com- 
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mittee on Certification, quoting Miss Isabelle Anderson as chairman: “We feel 
that the standards for certification should be kept high so that the term ‘Certi- 
fied’ will indicate a qualified medical librarian—qualified by training as well as 
experience.” 

The spring meeting of the Joint Committee was devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the Committee to other groups and to current 
trends in documentation. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 
Representative 

L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 
Chairman, Sub-Committee 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 


Representatives from 88 recruiting groups comprising the Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career (JCLWC) met at 2:30 p.m., Tuesday, January 
31, 1956 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. The Chairman, Mr. John F. 
Harvey, State Teachers College Library, Pittsburgh, Kansas presided. 

JCLWC plans for the following were discussed: 

1. A Manual for Library Recruiters. 

2. A National Library Career Week. 

3. A Directory of Library Science Scholarships. 

4. The American Personnel and Guidance Association Library exhibit for 

the April, 1956 meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Favorable action was taken on the Manual for Recruiters and the APGA 
exhibit. 

During the year, the Medical Library Association participated in the follow- 
ing programs sponsored by the JCLWC: 

1. Material was sent for the Recruitment display sponsored by the JCLWC 
at the American Library Association Convention in Philadelphia, July 1955. 

2. 1,500 pieces of M.L.A. recruitment material, including our Poster, Hospital 
Topics reprint, reprints of Miss Brodman’s article, ““Medical Librarianship,” 
and reprints of the “Symposium on Types of Medical Libraries,” were sent 
for distribution at the library booth sponsored by the JCLWC at the April 
1956 meeting of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

3. The JCLWC sponsored a series of articles to be published in the Library 
Journal describing recruitment activities of the various groups. An article 
“Recruiting for Medical Libraries” was written for M.L.A. by Louise Darling, 
former Chairman of the M.L.A. Subcommittee on Recruitment. It has been 
published in the Library Journal. 

NetT1E A. MEHNE 
M.L.A. Representative 
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JOINT MICROCARD COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Microcard Committee was held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, on Monday, May 21, 1956, preceded by lunch. 

Present: Miss Ludington, Messrs. Russell, Osborn, Gosnell, Rice Bray, 
Schlueter, Cronin, and Rider, with Mrs. Rider as a guest and Mrs. Grant as 
secretary. Mr. Andrews joined the committee after lunch. 

Mr. Rider welcomed the group, and read excerpts from letters of regret from 
Messrs. Paine, Coney, Babb, and Mrs. Keenleyside. He also mentioned the 
death of Mrs. Gerould. 

Before proceeding with the Committee’s regular agenda Miss Ludington 
asked what relationship there was between the Committee and the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation. Mr. Rider said there was no direct one. She ex- 
pressed her dissatisfaction (which was echoed strongly by Mr. Rice) at being 
told nothing whatever about the affairs of the Foundation. Miss Ludington 
said that she did not even receive a copy of the Foundation’s annual report 
for 1955 until she had written and asked for it. Mr. Rice said he also had re- 
ceived no report; and Mr. Rider admitted that he also had not, although he was 
the Chairman of the Board. 

Miss Ludington and Mr. Rite both said they intended to resign from the 
Foundation Board, because of the complete lack of information being given 
them as trustees. Mr. Rider said he had received the same information from 
Mr. Babb. 

A resolution was then entered to disband the Microcard Committee; but 
Mr. Rider asked for a tabling of it pending further discussion. Mr. Gosnell, 
who will take up his duties as president of CNLA in July, was asked by Miss 
Ludington if that association could not in some way take over the functions 
of the Committee, possibly enlarging its scope to have it include all microtextual 
material. Mr. Gosnell felt that there was still need for a continuance of the 
efforts of the Committee to secure more adequate library liaison with Micro- 
cards, and said he would be willing to pass on Miss Ludington’s suggestion 
to CNLA. 

Mr. Rider said that he felt that, if the Committee should vote to disband, 
it might properly pass some resolutions of recommendation as to future Micro- 
card policy. After further discussion, Miss Ludington then presented this 
motion: 

Resolved: That in view of the library world’s continuing concern for the 
development of Microcards as they serve libraries, the Microcard Committee 
feels that it should be continued until such time as a similar committee under 
the auspices of some such organization as the Council of National Library 
Associations establishes a committee, or committees, on Microreproduction 
for libraries. 

Mr. Gosnell said that it was disturbing to discover that even the Chairman 
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did not know the answers to many of the questions the Committee desired to, and 
feels it should, know. He thought that this only emphasized the need for some 
sort of a continuing Microcard body definitely representing library interests. 
Mr. Gosnell also expressed regret that the high cost of Microcards had pre- 
vented the realization of one of the most attractive features of Mr. Rider’s 
original Microcard proposal, viz. the use of them for catalog cards. After further 
discussion the following resolution was moved by Mr. Russell, seconded and 
unanimously approved. 

“We urge that the manufacturers of Microcards explore, and explore just as 
soon as possible, the possibility of step-camera photography, of continuous 
printing in reels, and all other techniques and equipment which, by making 
possible greater efficiency in manufacturing, may in turn make possible a 
reduction in the purchase price of Microcards. It must never be lost sight of that 
it is their relatively high purchase cost that has been the chief factor in pre- 
venting, up to the present time, a sweepingly wide and extremely rapid adop- 
tion of Microcards for library use. It is true that they have had a steady, and 
in some fields a rapid, increase of use. But, in other fields, other forms of micro- 
text have successfully competed with them, not because they are more legible 
(because they are not), not because their forms are more compact or more 
convenient to handle than Microcards (because they are not), not because their 
cataloging entries are more complete or more scholarly (because they are not), 
but solely because they are cheaper. 

“Just as airplanes have had to learn how to pass a sound barrier, so all forms 
of microtext (including Microcards) have a ‘sound barrier’ to surmount. This 
‘sound barrier’ is this: it is difficult to sell them to libraries when their purchase 
cost, in any given case, is more than the purchase cost of the original texts for 
which they are a substitute. It is entirely correct to point out that Microcards 
save libraries money in binding costs and in storage space; but at present libra- 
ries will not, in most cases, buy Microcards (or any other microtext) when it 
costs more than the same material in its original printed form. 

“The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library’ suggested that 
Microcards might be made to sell at five cents each. With the gross inflation 
that has occurred since ‘The Scholar’ was published twelve years ago a price 
as low as five cents may not now be practicable. But if Microcards were manu- 
factured in large editions instead of small ones, using mass production methods 
they surely could be made at a cost rendering a much lower sales price possible 
than the twenty (or twenty-five) cents a card prices at present effective. We 
therefore respectfully urge a careful examination of every possible avenue in 
Microcard manufacturing looking toward cost reduction.” 

Mr. Rice moved: that, while those other members of the Microcard Com- 
mittee who are on the Board of Trustees of the Microcard Foundation might 
wish to withdraw from it, for the reasons they have stated, the Committee 
hoped that Mr. Rider, who invented Microcards, would retain his place as a 
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trustee on the Foundation’s Board for just as long as he is willing. This was 
seconded and unanimously approved. 
R. A. SCHLUETER 
M.L.A. Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES (CNLA) 


[See Resources Committee report p. 53] 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
(AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY) 


During a two-day meeting in New York City on January 19-21, 1956, the 
feasibility of a summer seminar for pharmacy librarians in 1957 or 1960 was 
again considered and various ways and means to its achievement were explored. 
At present the committee is awaiting approval from the Executive Committee 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy before proceeding further. 
Progress is reported in the establishment of an academic summer course in 
pharmacy librarianship designed to prepare librarians interested in that 
subject area for either colleges or industry. It now appears such a course may 
be offered in 1957 by one of the library schools already offering a course in 
medical librarianship. 

The Joint Committee has sponsored the publication in the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education of the Report made by the M.L.A. Committee on 
Standards and Criteria for Pharmacy School Libraries last year, entitled 
“Books, Reference Works and Periodical Literature Recommended for College 
of Pharmacy Libraries.” The report appeared in the Summer, 1955 issue, and it 
is suggested as a Basic List. 

Another report of the same committee setting forth Qualifications for Phar- 
macy College Libraries was also endorsed. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH W. JOHNSON 
CLARA A. ROBESON 
M.L.A. Representatives 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (CNLA) 


No report, 1955-1956. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


The committee met on May 23, 1956 and discussed the following items. 
1. Orientalia. The committee agreed to expand the scope of NST now to 
include in transliteration titles in Chinese, Korean, and in many of the South 
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Asian languages (i.e., the languages of Ceylon, India, and Pakistan); to include 
other Oriental titles when standard schemes have been approved. Contributing 
libraries, however, need not necessarily conform to the standard schemes. The 
Orientalia Division will edit all reports of Oriental titles for conformity to 
approved transliteration schemes. 

2. Pattern of Cumulation. The current volume of NST is the final volume in 
the first series. The 1956 volume will begin the second series, cumulating up 
through 1960 when a ten-year cumulation will be published. 

3. Price and Sales. NST’s financial problem will be attacked from two angles: 
new efforts to increase subscribers will be made and the price will be raised. 

4. Regional coverage. Mr. Spalding said that the question of regional coverage 
came to the fore as a result of the adoption of a regional approach by the ex- 
panded LC Catalog (probably to be called The National Union Catalog). The 
Committee on the National Union Catalog has appointed a representative in 
each of the nine census regions of the U. S. to act as its agent in contacting 
libraries, soliciting contributions, advising as to conditions, reactions, etc. 
Should V.ST undertake some program aimed at achieving a broader geographi- 
cal coverage? Should attempt be made to engage the participation of relatively 
more and of relatively smaller libraries in regions which are relatively weak in 
bibliographical resources? Mr. Franz questioned the need for a special effort 
along these lines. With modern communications a distant location is almost as 
useful as a near one. Mr. Cronin pointed out that the longer the lists of holdings 
the more widely spread would be the burden of interlibrary loans. He agreed 
with Mr. Franz that this problem was less acute for libraries with photodupli- 
cation facilities. He also pointed out that the more people do actual work for 
NST the more wide-spread will be knowledge of its usefulness and the more 
extensive will be library participation and support. 

There seemed to be agreement that a state-by-state approach might be more 
practical than a regional one. State library associations could be enlisted to aid 
in this effort. In response to a question from Mr. Osborn, Miss Meikelham 
stated that for Canada the Canadian Library Association would probably be a 
better agency through which to work than the several provincial associations. 
The Chairman will pursue this matter further. 

5. Limitation on publication of holdings. Mr. Spalding described the policy of 
the published National Union Catalog of limiting locations of monographs to 
two in any one region. The facts that files of serials vary in completeness, that 
contributors whose holdings were not published might reasonably object to 
such treatment, that selective listings of this kind would probably mean a rise 
in editorial costs, and that such a practice would preclude the use of VST in 
lieu of local union catalogs prompted the committee to reject any limitation on 
publication of holdings at this time. 

6. Union Catalog of Serials. While the conclusions to be drawn from samples 
checked differed widely, it seemed apparent that the National Union Catalog 
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would be a good source of unique titles. The holdings of the Dept. of Agri- 
culture Library and the Armed Forces Medical Library would be essential to 
the catalog. It was agreed that LC should prepare estimates of the costs of the 
Union Catalog of Serials according to alternative plans, if desirable, and that 
the Joint Committee should meet again in the fall to make any necessary 
decisions prior to formal presentation of the project to a foundation with a 
request for financial underwriting. The possibility of requesting financial sup- 
port for preliminary studies was also discussed. 

Kanarpy L. TAYLOR 

M.L.A. Representative 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Corporation of the United States Book 
Exchange was held in the Library of Congress, March 2, 1956. Miss Alice Dulany 
Ball, Executive Director, stated in her report that during 1955, for the first 
time, the amount of service which USBE could perform for institutions abroad 
equalled (and even surpassed) in number that for U. S. libraries, increasing from 
53,695 publications in 1954 to 133,232 in 1955. A contract, begun in 1954 
between USBE and the International Corporation Administration (ICA), was 
in full progress by the middle of 1955, allowing foreign libraries to receive from 
USBE an average of over 12,000 publications monthly on exchange. The 
USBE/ICA membership during 1955 increased from 209 to 324 institutions, 
with more activity in the Near and Far East and Africa. Exchange shipments 
from institutions abroad increased in 1955 to 39,685, from 30,118 in 1954. 
The continuing need for USBE service abroad is evidenced by the rapid growth 
of the USBE/ICA program during 1955 in the “undeveloped areas.” 

The gift program under U. S. Information Agency (USIA) contracts sent 
66,518 publications abroad as compared with 87,690 during 1954. This decrease 
occurred despite evidence that the need continues to be great and that publi- 
cations to fill the need are available. 

The number of domestic member libraries increased from 535 to 587. The 
number of publications which USBE supplied to U. S. and Canadian libraries 
dropped to 104,018 items in 1955, as compared to 185,743 in 1954; exchange 
income from domestic members was $29,970 as compared with $41,164.60 in 
1954; and the count of incoming exchange publications from libraries in this 
country was 522,911 in contrast to 827,914 in 1954. The drop in the number 
of items sent and billed to domestic libraries is the result of USBE’s concentra- 
tion on service to foreign libraries, and it is the plan of the Exchange to re- 
establish a balance during 1956-57 between service for the two groups of 
institutions. 

In 1955, as in previous years, USBE continued to support itself, largely 
through fees paid for exchange and gift services rendered. Exchange work pro- 
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vided 72% of the USBE income for 1955, the gift program 25%, contracts 1%, 
and miscellaneous income 2%. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, Edward N. Waters; 
Vice-President, Robert Quick; Secretary, Laurence J. Kipp; Treasurer, Kath- 
arine W. Clugston, Members of the Board For the Two-Year Term 1956-1958, 
Jack Dalton, Foster E. Mohrhardt, Alvern Sutherland, For the Term 1956- 
1957, Felix Reichmann. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Representative, M.L.A. 


FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO AT CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, NOVEMBER 3-5, 1955 


The theme of this conference was, The First Nine Years: An American Ap- 
praisal and Forecast. The Conference Plan: In Plenary and Work Group 
Sessions the delegates were asked to examine the work UNESCO has under- 
taken during the first nine years and were invited to consider the relevance of 
their work to material progress and better understanding among peoples. 

Publications and Documents of UNESCO, the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, and the Department of State were on display. As M.L.A. repre- 
sentative, I was assigned to the Group on Cultural Institutions (libraries, 
museums, national monuments, works of art and other cultural property). 
The chairman of this group was Verner Clapp, Assistant Librarian of Congress, 
who reviewed the projects accomplished by library groups during the past 
nine years. Hope was expressed that even further gains could be made in the 
future. 

BLAKE BEEM 
M.L.A. Representative 


NEW BUSINESS 
BY-LAWS COMMITTEE 


The By-Laws Committee held two meetings during the year. 

The Committee was requested by the Board of Directors to consider the 
changes necessary to simplify the present procedure for approving membership 
applications, to enlarge the Publication Committee, and to bring the Program 
and Entertainment Committee in line with the growth of the Association. 
Recommendations on these three matters were sent to the Board of Directors. 

The Committee had also been requested to consider the question of Life 
Memberships and Retired Memberships, but no action was taken pending the 
receipt of additional information. 

ESTHER JUDKINS 
Chairman 
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The following By-Laws Amendments were read by the Secretary. These 
amendments had been mailed to the membership prior to the meeting. 

1. Membership applications. Article I. Section 3, Paragraph 2. Delete ‘‘and 
two other members of the Board of Directors,” so that this paragraph will 
read “Applicants recommended by the Membership Committee, upon being 
approved by the Vice-President, shall be entitled to all the benefits of member- 
ship from the time they pay their annual dues, their election to be ratified by 
the voting members of the Association at its following Annual meeting.” 

2. Committees. Article V. Section 7. Delete “five” and insert “six” so that 
Section 7 will read ‘“There shall be a Publication Committee of six members, 
including the Editor and the Associate Editor of the BuLLETIN. It shall have 
charge of the official bulletin and any other publications of the Association.” 

The motion was made by Colonel Rogers, seconded by Mr. Oatfield, and 
unanimously carried that the changes be made in the By-Laws. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 1955-56 


The following members are nominated for the coming year, 1956-1957: 


President . Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Portland, Oregon. 
Vice President (President-Elect) Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Honorary Vice President Dr. Cyril B. Courville, Los Angeles, California. 
Secretary Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
Treasurer Miss Pauline Duffield, Austin, Texas. 
Board of Directors, 3 year term Miss Mildred Jordan, Atlanta, Georgia 
Miss Lilah B. Heck, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Nominating Committee Miss Esther Judkins, New York City, New 
York. 


It was voted unanimously that the report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted and the Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the election of 
this slate. Mr. Draper then introduced the new officers. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


The name of Dr. Donald C. Balfour, Sr., Rochester, Minnesota, was presented 
for Honorary Membership in the Association. Dr. Balfour has just received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the American Medical Association, and has 
held an Associate Membership in the Medical Library Association for many 
years. 

It was moved by Dr. Larkey, seconded by Mr. Collins, put to a vote, and car- 
ried unanimously that Dr. Donald C. Balfour, Sr. become an Honorary Member 
of the Association. 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 


Discussion took place regarding the price of Chemical Abstracts to libraries 
other than those in educational institutions. It was the consensus of opinion 
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that all non-profit libraries should receive Chemical Abstracts at the same price 
as educational institutions. 

It was moved by Mr. Fry, seconded by Mr. Ische, and voted unanimously 
that the American Chemical Society, publishers of Chemical Abstracts, should 
extend the same privilege of low cost for this publication to all non-profit 
libraries the same as they do to libraries in educational institutions. 

A copy of this motion was sent to the American Chemical Society, and to 
Mr. David Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library Association. 


HOSPITAL GROUP MEETING 


[Papers read at this meeting will appear in a forthcoming issue.] 


PHARMACY GROUP MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Pharmacy Group of the Medical Library Associ- 
ation was held at 12:00 noon at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles, California on 
June 21, 1956. There were 51 members and guests present. After luncheon as 
guests of Rexall Drug Company and Riker Laboratories Inc., the meeting was 
opened by the chairman, Mr. Ben de Gorter, who introduced Dr. Joan Thomp- 
son, Associate Director of Clinical Research of Riker Laboratories, Inc., who 
gave a most stimulating paper entitled “From Snake Pit to Snake Root.” 
[This paper appeared in the BuLtetin, 44: 465, October 1956.] Following the 
paper the discussion was led by the Chairman and a number of interesting 
questions were put to the speaker. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was then given by its Chairman, 
Mrs. Esther M. Goettling, of Pitman-Moore Co. Miss E. Marie Murphy, 
Rutgers University, School of Pharmacy and Miss Anne McCann, Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research were nominated as Chairman and Secretary, 
respectively, for the Pharmacy Group for the year 1956-1957. They were 
elected by a voice vote. 

Dr. George E. Osborne, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, representing the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, announced the formation of 
a pharmacy librarian instruction class, to be held during the six weeks between 
MLA and Special Library Association meetings in 1957. 

FRANK G. BENNETT, IV 
Secretary 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The Joint Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is made up of representatives of the 
Medical Library Association, the Special Libraries Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which sponsors the Committee. 
The representatives of M.L.A. during the past year were Miss Clara Robeson 
of Sheppard Library of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Johnson of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
Neither of these librarians was able to be in attendance at the luncheon, but 
the chairman of the Committee, George E. Osborne of the College of Pharmacy, 
University of Utah representing A.A.C.P. and Mrs. Irene Strieby, Library 
Consultant to Eli Lilly Company and S.L.A. representative, were there. 

The Committee could see the imminent fruition of one of its projects: its 
plans for a summer course in pharmacy librarianship, offered by a creditable 
library school on a one-time, non-repeat basis. A formal request to Columbia 
University School of Library Service to offer such a course during the summer 
of 1957 was announced; the request has since been accepted and approved by 
Columbia. A minimum enrollment of 12 to 15 students will guarantee the offer- 
ing. It is expected that the course will be taught by a qualified pharmaceutical 
librarian with considerable experience in the field. 

The Committee justifies its support of this project on the grounds of parallel 
questionnaires which showed that the topics considered desirable in a course 
in pharmaceutical librarianship by pharmaceutical librarians are not presently 
covered by offerings in four good courses in medical librarianship. M.L.A. 
certification for this course is not expected. 

The announcement was made with the hope that the Pharmacy Section of 
M.L.A. would give its support to the project by circulating news of the course 
and encouraging prospective students to investigate it further. 

GEORGE E. OsBorNE, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS MEETING 


[For papers read at this meeting, see pages 4-29.| 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Annual Banquet was held in the Golden State Room on Thursday 
evening, June 21, at 7:00 P.M. It was preceded by a Social Hour in the Los 
Angeles Room through the kindness of J. W. Stacey, Inc., San Francisco. Special 
guests at the banquet included Dr. and Mrs. Roger O. Egeberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Pettis, and Mr. Howard E. Crandall. 

Mr. Jerry Pettis, Public Relations Counselor for the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association and master of ceremonies for The Medic, gave the dinner 
address. 


MARCIA C. NOYES AWARD 


Presentation of this award was made by Miss M. Irene Jones, Chairman of 
the Awards Committee. In outlining the qualifications of the recipient she said: 
“Tonight, the Marcia C. Noyes Award will be presented to a most dis- 
tinguished gentleman—one whose ‘work in advancing the status of medical 
libraries and medical librarianship’ has been widely recognized both here and 
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abroad. ‘His efforts on behalf of the professional status of medical librarians, 
his scholarship, and his concern for the preservation of medical literature, as 
well as for strengthening the vast chain of medical libraries’ throughout! the 
country are only a few of the many activities that highlight his career. He has 
had a diversified career in civilian and military life and has been the recipient 
of many honors and decorations for his achievements in the fields of medical 
literature and military surgery. 

“The Medical Library Association membership wish to pay tribute to him for 
very special reasons—namely: 

“As Librarian and Director of the Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 
(1936-1946) Colonel Harold Wellington Jones proved himself an outstanding 
administrator in the library field. ‘His qualities of vision, aggressiveness and 
desire for reform” resulted in a totally undreamed of re-organization and 
modernization of this century-old military library, thus carrying out his theory 
that ‘the plan and spirit of the organization of the Library are fully as important 
as a building of brick or stone, whatever be the design.”* The present impetus 
towards a National Medical Library stems from his unremitting efforts to 
bring before the medical, scientific, and political world the importance of such 
an accomplishment. 

“‘As President of the Medical Library Association, 1940 and 1941, he dis- 
played a lively appreciation of its organizational responsibilities; as Chairman 
of the Publication Committee (1941-45) and as Editor of its BULLETIN (1941-43), 


a high standard of editorial concepts; and, as Chairman of the Association’s 
Finance Committee, a keen concern over its financial needs. 

“As a writer in the field of medical library literature, Colonel Jones has 
scored many a ‘bull’s eye’ with his penetrating analyses of administrative 
problems, personnel needs, and service trends. 

“To Colonel Harold Wellington Jones, we present the Marcia C. Noyes 


, 9) 


Award ‘to honor his outstanding service in the medical library profession. 

In the absence of Colonel Jones his acceptance was read by Mr. Thomas 
E. Keys who had long been associated with the Colonel. 

“Madame Chairman, members of the Medical Library Association, and my 
many friends! 

“Tn accepting the Marcia C. Noyes Award just bestowed upon me let me say 
that this event gives me the warmest sense of satisfaction I have had in many 
a year, the more so because I held Miss Noyes in the highest esteem and because 
I was honored by her friendship. 

“The language of the award, while pleasing to me, makes me wonder if I 
merit such a tribute. Nevertheless, I can hope that it is at least partially de- 
served and that I may be excused for the pride that is in me at the moment. 


1 Personal communication, E. L. Williams (1956). 

2 Fulton, John: Editorial, retirement of Colonel Harold W. Jones. BULLETIN, 33: 409-412, 
Oct. 1945. 

3 Jones, H. W.: Address accepting presidency. Ibid., 28: 24-27, 1939. 
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“Let me say that, although much in retirement, I always take a lively inter- 
est in the Association, and my observation of your doings in late years and the 
high technical and scholarly values you have achieved as shown in your pro- 
ceedings is certain evidence of marked advancement over the good old times 
when I was your presiding officer. Let the good work go on, and, as was said of 
Abou Ben Adam, may your tribe increase. 

“Let me thank the Association through all of you for the distinction con- 
ferred upon me this evening. I shall never forget you and I hope at some future 
time I shall be with you, not in spirit, but in the flesh!” 

Signed: 
Harold W. Jones 


GENERAL SESSION 


The last general session of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting was held on 
Friday, June 22, at 10:00 A.M. in the Sierra Room. The first presentation was a 
film, In Quest of Death-Dealing Fishes, and commentary by Dr. Bruce W. 
Halstead, Chairman, Department of Biotoxicology, School of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine, College of Medical Evangelists. He was followed by Dr. 
W. L. Halverson, Professor of Public Health, University of California, who 
spoke on Health Crosses the Pacific. The final speaker of the convention was Dr. 
Donald A. Charnock, President, California Medical Association, who spoke on 
Medicine Moves West. [The last two papers appeared in BULLETIN, 44: 455- 
464, Oct. 1956.] 

Following these papers two resolutions were carried unanimously. The first 
resolution was presented by Mr. Gilbert Clausman. 

“T move that the members of the Medical Library Association, Inc., express 
through this resolution their appreciation of the work performed by the Chair- 
men of all the Association committees, the members of these committees, and 
by those who acted as official Association representatives.” 

The second and last resolution was presented by Mr. William K. Beatty: 

“That the Medical Library Association in convention at Los Angeles, June 
22, 1956, express its sincere appreciation to all those who have made this con- 
vention so successful, entertaining, and instructive—both to those now present 
and to any who may have fallen by the wayside as a result of their excellent 
efforts. Particularly do our thanks go to Mrs. Ella Crandall and Mrs. Mollie 
Sittner, our imaginative and indefatigable Chairman and Co-Chairman.” 

The incoming President, Miss Bertha B. Hallam, was introduced and re- 
ceived the gavel from the retiring President, Mr. Draper. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 

A post convention tour of the Huntington Library via the Los Angeles Civic 
Center, Pasadena Rose Bowl and San Gabriel Mission completed the program 
of events at this annual meeting. 





Notes from London’ 


It seems only a short time ago that I was reporting the Medical Section’s 
Birmingham conference in these pages and now another annual meeting has 
come and gone, this time (September 21-24, 1956) at Manchester University 
where Dr. William Brockbank and Mr. George Wilson spared no efforts to 
ensure its complete success. More than 50 members from all parts of the United 
Kingdom attended. We were all grieved to hear that Miss M. P. Russell, the 
Section’s Chairman, was in hospital in Edinburgh recovering from a major 
operation and would be unable to preside. A message was sent from the con- 
ference wishing her a speedy and complete recovery and Mr. Bishop took the 
Chair in her absence. The proceedings followed what has now become an es- 
tablished pattern, opening with a dinner given by the University, at which 
Sir Geoffrey Jefferson, in his address of welcome, entertained us with impres- 
sions of his recent visit to the Soviet Union. On the day following we were pro- 
vided with a feast of a different kind, with visits to the world-famed John 
Rylands Library, the very fine City Library, and to the University Arts, 
Sciences, and Medical Libraries. The University librarian, Dr. Tyson, showed 
us round the spacious new Arts library with justifiable pride, but although 
they have to wait longer for similar accommodation, the Science and the Medi- 
cal libraries proved equally rich in their contents. The Manchester Medical 
Library probably has the finest collections of medical literature outside London 
and the carefully planned exhibitions which had been prepared for us included 
many great treasures. 

One of the chief points of discussion in the Open Forum held in the evening 
was the practice (surely to be condemned by all librarians but now being 
adopted by more and more publishers) of ‘bleeding’ illustrations to the edge 
of the page so that part is inevitably lost when the work is bound or rebound. 
Linked with this is the curious typographical fashion of spreading the title 
across the two pages of an opening. Is it an aesthetic improvement? Are we old 
diehards to resent the influence of the “glossies” on the lay-out of serious and 
scholarly books? We should like to know what the members of the M.L.A. 
think of this and if they have any intention of expressing their views to pub- 
lishers. 

After a long drive to Chatsworth (a noble mansion in Derbyshire, the home 
of the Duke of Devonshire) on Sunday afternoon, two papers were read in the 
evening on two of the scientific research libraries of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., the first on that of I.C.I. (Pharmaceuticals) Ltd., by Miss I. M. 
Davidson, and the second, on the library of the Dyestuffs Division, by Mr. D. 


* Prepared by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
London. 
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Mason. Both of these libraries, the second in a fine new building with specially 
designed furniture and equipment, the first soon to be housed in similar quar- 
ters, were visited on Monday. Some of the members were also able to visit the 
ancient Chetham Library and regale their apparently inexhaustible appetite 
for gazing at the tomes of the departed. The conference ended, very pleasantly, 
with a lunch given by the Manchester Medical Society. 


* * * 


These accounts of our meetings, brief as they must be, can give little idea of 
the true value of such occasions, both to hosts and guests. The stimulating 
conversations which send one home anxious to try out some new idea, the 
making of new friendships and the renewal of old, the gradual laying down of a 
tradition and a character for what is still, as we all realise, an infant profession, 
and above all the impact which is made upon the ancient profession which we 
all do our best to serve: none of these will be found in the programme nor in the 
bare recital of our activities, but they are probably the chief things which make 
an annual conference worth while. 

The International Congress at London in 1953 demonstrated how much more 
important are these factors in a wider sphere and it was the unanimous wish of 
all members present that thought should be given to planning another inter- 
national congress. The two English representatives on the committee elected in 
1953 seem to have worked long and hard to produce some response from their 
colleagues but with little concrete result. The second congress must obviously 
be held outside the United Kingdom and Paris, which has, like London, a 
number of fine medical libraries, seems an obvious choice, but the organization 
must be done by those on the spot! 


* * * 


The Medical Section gains members in all parts of the British Common- 
wealth—there are now more than 300—but the possibility of gaining many 
more nearer home has been emphasised by recent experience in the compilation 
of the new directory. After an announcement in one or two medical journals 
we are discovering that there are medical libraries in places where nobody 
suspected them to be and as all these are to be included in the new guide its 
value as a reference work is obvious. 


* * * 


There is something about the work in a medical library which leads most of 
those who enter upon it to stay for life, but within a few months of each other 
two of the most important medical libraries in Scotland are losing their librar- 
ians. Mr. G. Terry resigned from his post in the library of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Glasgow a short time ago to take charge of the 
Law Library in Glasgow, and it is fortunate that the Faculty has in Dr. A. 
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Goodall a keen and knowledgeable Honorary Librarian who has been able to 
bridge the gap before the appointment of Miss Helen Hope, M.A., A.L.A. Now 
we hear that Mr. L. Jolley, Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh is leaving to become Deputy Librarian of the University of Glasgow. 
Both Mr. Terry and Mr. Jolley were well known for their good work in their 
former posts and our best wishes go out to them for their continued success and 
happiness in their new work. 


: + «© 


Britain, like America, has recently taken a look at the figures of scientists 
and technologists now being trained in the Soviet Union and is thinking hard 
about its own programme. The humanist tradition which is so strong in all 
British universities and which still dominates our public life, from government 
downwards, is second nature to us. How this affects our medical and scientific 
libraries has been underlined in some recent letters to the press following arti- 
cles on the best means of increasing the output of trained scientists. One of 
these letters (The Observer, October 14, 1956) is by Mr. D. T. Richnell, formerly 
Sub-Librarian of the Royal Society of Medicine and now Deputy Librarian of 
the University of London Library. Mr. Richnell is obviously qualified by his 
experience to speak authoritatively on this subject and he refutes the view, 
traditional in Britain, that undergraduates should buy their own books which 
will become the nucleus of their private libraries in later years. “I don’t believe 
it,” he says, ‘“‘.. . They will be out of date in no time if they are scientific text- 
books. Here, perhaps, is to be found the explanation of the attitude of British 
university libraries to the provision of textbooks for students—it is an ‘Arts’ 
attitude. The good text of Homer may help to form the nucleus of a reference 
library of a classics graduate, but the textbook of medicine may well be super- 
seded before a student has qualified. It is noteworthy that in the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States, countries not unnoted for their scientific and technical 
progress, university libraries provide very many copies of the books required 
by undergraduates in both arts and sciences.” 

How many is “very many?” The librarians of our medical schools would be 
interested to have some figures which they could compare with their own. To 
be useful they should give the percentage of textbook provision to that part 
of the student body under instruction in the subject at any one time. 


* * * 


All his many friends in the United States will join with his British friends 
and colleagues in wishing Mr. W. J. Bishop every success in the new journal 
which he is to edit. Entitled Medical History, it is to be published quarterly 
from January 1957 by Messrs. William Dawson & Sons (4, Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square, London, W. 1.). The journal will be international in scope and 
is intended to provide a medium for papers on all aspects of the history and 
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bibliography of medicine and related sciences. It has already been adopted as 
the organ of several societies of medical history both in Britain and abroad. As 
sole editor, Mr. Bishop is well qualified by his long and varied experience and his 
well-known abilities to render a unique service to the study of medical history 
in Britain, while the importance and character of its financial sponsors gives a 
greater assurance of permanence than has hitherto been enjoyed by any journal 
of a similar kind in Britain. The annual subscription is £2. 10. 0. 





Editorials 


THE FIRST NATIONAL LIBRARY 


A GuEst EDITORIAL 


On August 3, 1956, President Eisenhower’s signature created Public Law 
941 of the 84th Congress: Am Act to Establish a National Library of Medicine. 
By this act, the establishment of the National Library became by Federal 
Statute the law of the land. The Library’s right and its responsibility to per- 
form services on the behalf of the medical professions and through them for the 
American people has been plainly recognized by the Congress and the Execu- 
tive. (See page 104.) 

To the medical and to the library worlds this is an event of significance. 
Transcending the bustle of daily medical practice, the year-in, year-out march 
of the graduating medical classes, transcending even the lives of individual 
physicians and researchers, for a hundred and twenty years the Library has 
been a faithful ally to American medicine in the struggle against disease and 
pain. It has served all seekers, regardless of dwelling place, institutional affili- 
ations, race, color, or creed. For generations it has given national service. 

Its collections, too, have long been a national resource. The wealth they 
represent, file after file of journals, title after title of monographs, is truly a 
national heritage and treasure, preserved for future generations of American 
physicians. 

Between the dream and the reality American medicine waited long. It was 
1876 when John Shaw Billings wrote the title page for the Specimen Fasciculus 
of a Catalogue of the National Medical Library. Not until that Catalogue had run 
its span 80 years later was the true nature of the library for which it was de- 
signed recognized. 

For the world of librarianship the legislative victory is no less important. 
This is the first national library so to be designated and authorized by the 
U. S. Congress. Prior to this legislation, the three so-called “national” libraries— 
the Library of Congress, the Library of the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Armed Forces Medical Library—leaned for their legal authority on Congres- 
sional Joint Resolution of 1892 supplemented in 1901 by an Appropriation Act 
rider, which authorized them to make their services available to duly qualified 
individuals in the District of Columbia and the several states. 

Now the establishment, functions, and authority of one of our great libraries 
has been fully delineated in a Public Law. What future legislation this precedent 
may stimulate is not at present clear, but medical librarians generally have 
cause for gratification that this, ‘their library,” has become the first national 
library the country has ever known. 
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For this legislative victory, congratulations are due first and foremost to the 
Director of the Armed Forces Medical Library, Lt. Col. Frank Bradford Rogers, 
M.C. To the Library’s many friends in the medical and medical library profes- 
sions who so persistently and so vigorously fought for this legislation, to the 
members of the successive boards, task-forces, and commissions whose study 
and recommendations established the library’s national significance, to the 
officials of the Department of Defense and of the Public Health Service whose 
unanimity sped the legislation and smoothed the transfer thanks are no less 
due. And finally, the members of Congress whose actions reflected an awareness 
of the necessity for the right legislative action must be congratulated on their 
vision and high purpose. 

Thanks to all these, and to the long continuing support of the Department of 
the Army, the National Library of Medicine has acquired its birthright. In the 
fullness of its strength, its patrimony secure, it can now face the future with 
confidence. Floreat! 

Scott ADAMS 


BOOK SELECTION 


Only a library with an unlimited budget and an infinitely expanding stack 
area can afford to purchase everything in its field, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The smaller the library’s budget, the more cramped its quarters, and the more 
specialized its field, the more attention must be paid to selection if the collection 
is to be maintained at a useful intellectual level. Although journals are likely to 
represent the majority of the medical library’s holdings, still monographs are 
important, and the problem is which of the 534 American medical works pub- 
lished in 1955, for example, should the library acquire? 

The librarian in a medical library is, perhaps, better off than the librarian in a 
public library, in that he can always get advice and aid in book selection from 
the users of his library. But waiting for suggestions for purchase from readers, 
or sending books and advertisements about books to faculty members, clini- 
cians, or research workers is a time-consuming maneuver which tends to keep a 
new book from being present in the collection promptly, at the time of the 
greatest interest in it. For most additions to the collection, the choice must be 
made by the librarian himself. 

Luckily there are certain guide-posts which can help the medical librarian 
find the better works in his field. One is the publisher of the work. Publishers 
whose reputation has been built on a foundation of standard, solid, honest books 
are likely to continue to issue such works; conversely, those publishers whose 
previous offerings have been poorly conceived, poorly written, and poorly 
executed are suspect immediately. They may occasionally issue a worthwhile 
title, but the odds are against it and a very careful scrutiny of each of their 
books must be made routinely. Among other things that will have to be exam- 
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ined are the date of copyright as compared to the date of imprint, the adequacy 
of the index to the volume, the bibliographies and reading lists in it, the paper 
and typography, the caliber of the illustrations, and the fairness of the price. 

Certainly as important as the publisher, perhaps more so, is the author. Is he 
well-known in this field? What are his professional qualifications and connec- 
tions? What previous work has he done? Can he write clearly and forcefully? 
What does the publisher’s advertisement say about him and the purpose of his 
book? Does he live up to the “blurb?” 

Even if the book is a good one, the question of the subject matter comes up. 
Is it appropriate for the particular library? How many other works on the sub- 
ject exist in the collection? How recent are they? How timely is the subject: is 
there much research being done on it at the moment, so that a work on this 
subject is out of date within a short period of time; or is it a standard subject 
with few startling advances recently, so that a book five or ten years old might 
be adequate? 

The final question the medical librarian should ask is, at what level is the 
book written? Who will use it? Are people like that (nursing students, for ex- 
ample, or research workers) part of the clientele of the library? Will it be used 
as a reference tool by the librarian or readers or will it be read from cover to 
cover? Wherever possible, it is wise to get as many reference works as the 
library can afford, since these will pay dividends in the time of the library staff 
and library users. 


There is no simple set of rules for judging a medical book, no formula by 
which objective facts can be equated with subjective evaluations. It is still 
necessary for the medical librarian to study the literature and work with its 
users if good book selection is to come about. Yet is this not one of the main 
purposes of librarianship—to bring together a worthy collection and then to 
work to make its contents useful to its readers? 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


To the members of the Medical Library Association, Inc. 

The pinnacle of the Association year for members is the annual Medical 
Library Association convention. Its eminence is attested by the eagerness with 
which its coming is awaited year after year. All who can do so converge on the 
meeting place in person. Others, who by force of circumstances must remain 
behind, are filled with envy and are at the meeting place in spirit. Luckily, the 
progression of the convention from place to place makes possible attendance in 
person by a varying group each year, so that eventually most members can have 
the joy of annual convention attendance in person. I say this from experience 
and from the point of view of one who has had the opportunity to gain profit and 
pleasure from attendance at many of these annual meetings, as well as the 
advantage they provide of visiting medical libraries of diverse types in diverse 
places. In this vein, this paragraph could continue. But why paraphrase what 
has been placed in print in the BULLETIN.! 

Some years ago, Miss Janet Doe set the scene for nostalgic reminiscences by 
annual meeting attendants. She compiled a list of the meetings by place and 
date from 1898 to 1936 for publication in the BULLETIN of the Medical Library 
Association.” Reference value was the chief incentive which led to this, but for 
those who attended the meetings, reading the place names and dates stirs up a 
host of pleasant memories and trends of thought. Even a list of the annual con- 
ventions can give both profit and pleasure. For these laudable reasons a con- 
tinuation of the project seems advisable. As a matter of fact, such a list was 
prepared for the chapter on the Medical Library Association in the second 
edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice but in the final analysis 
could not be included. It is published in this issue of the BULLETIN, however, 
for greater ease in indexing it for future reference, not in the body of this letter. 

The 1957 annual convention will occur in New York City, May 6-10. This 
means that reservations and travel plans probably must be formulated before 
the April issue of the BULLETIN reaches the members. Hence, news of the meet- 
ing is given in this January issue. 

At the annual meeting in Los Angeles in June 1956 and in the July 1956 issue 
of the BULLETIN, it was urged that we ‘““Make Known the Medical Library 
Association” this year of 1956-7. If anyone has had opportunity to act upon 
this theme, I will welcome news of it. 

BERTHA B. HALLAM 
President 


1 BULLETIN, 36: 409-410, 1948. 
2 BULLETIN, 25: 231-232, 1937. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


For meetings number 1 to 38 inclusive see the compilation made by Miss 
Janet Doe. 


Meeting Place Date 


39 Richmond, Virginia May 23-26, 1937 
40 Boston, Massachusetts June 27-30, 1938 
41 Newark, New Jersey June 26-29, 1939 
42 Portland, Oregon June 25-27, 1940 
43 Ann Arbor, Michigan May 29-31, 1941 
44 New Orleans, Louisiana May 7-9, 1942 
No meeting 1943 
(Annual reports in BULLETIN, 31: 351-368, Oct. 1943) 
No meeting 1944 
(Annual reports in BULLETIN, 32: 496-514, Oct. 1944) 
No meeting 1945 
(Annual reports in BULLETIN, 33: 503-530, Oct. 1945) 
New Haven, Connecticut March 25-27, 1946 
Cleveland, Ohio May 27-29, 1947 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania May 28-30, 1948 
Galveston, Texas April 10-14, 1949 


Boston, Massachusetts June 19-22, 1950 
Denver, Colorado June 28-July 2, 1951 
Lake Placid, New York June 24-27, 1952 
Salt Lake City, Utah June 16-19, 1953 
Washington, D. C. June 15-18, 1954 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin May 16-20, 1955 
Los Angeles, California June 19-22, 1956 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel Statler 
New York Ciry, NEw York 
May 5-10, 1957 
THEME: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
PRECONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Sunday, May 5 


P.M. Meeting of the Board of Directors 
Registration 
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Monday, May 6 
A.M. 


P.M. 


Tuesday, May 7 
A.M. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Registration 
Tours. 
All-day specially planned tour of New York City 
including stops of medical interest 
The Entertainment and Hospitality Commit- 
tees are prepared to offer their services in assist- 
ing and suggesting local tours and postconvention 
plans. New York offers so many different types of 
activity that it seems wiser for the visitors to 
select places that reflect their own interests, such 
as boat trips around Manhattan Island, visits to 
some of the excellent museums, as well as some of 
the many and varied medical institutions. The 
Committee suggests that out-of-towners would 
have far better luck ordering theatre tickets in 
advance from their homes and requesting tickets 
for particular television programs. Preference 
is always given to those from other places. 
The Committee considers it wise to keep even- 


ing sessions to a minimum so that time will be 
available for theatre and television programs. The 
banquet is scheduled for Wednesday night to 
permit avid shoppers to take advantage of the 
stores’ being open on Thursday evening. 

Dinner to honor new members 


Registration 

Welcoming Address: Miss Anna F. Burke, Chairman 
of the New York Regional Group 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN NEW YORK Leona 
Baumgartner, M.D., Commissioner of Health, 
N.Y.C. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
John C. Bugher, M.D., Rockefeller Foundation 

Luncheon 

Symposium on PUBLIC HEALTH—YESTER- 
DAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Moderator: Dr. George Rosen, Professor of Public 
Health Education, Columbia University School 
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of Public Health and Administrative Medicine 

Medical care plans 
George Rosen, M.D. 

Rehabilitation 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., New York University, 
Director of Rehabilitation and Physical Medi- 
cine 

Nutrition 
Howard A. Schneider, Ph.D., Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research 

History of Public Health 
Wilson G. Smillie, M.D., Executive Director of 
the State Charities Aid Association 

Open House at several medical libraries 


Wednesday, May 8 


A.M. Business session 


Luncheon 
P.M. All group meetings: dental, hospital, medical schools, 
medical societies, pharmaceutical 
Annual banquet: Speaker to be announced 


Thursday, May 9 


A.M. Symposium on MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP, A 
MID-CENTURY SURVEY 
Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, M. C. Moderator 
Luncheon 
TECHNIQUES OF DUPLICATION AND THEIR 
APPLICATION IN MEDICAL LIBRARIES 
An exhibit of equipment and symposium 
Speakers to be announced 


Friday, May 10 


A.M. Business session 
P.M. Tour of United Nations 
Cocktail Party 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1958 


The chairman of the Convention Committee, 1958, Mr, Thomas E. Keys, has 
announced that the dates for the 1958 meeting of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, will be 
May 31—June 6. 
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A feature of the meeting will be a series of Refresher Courses on ‘‘Medical 
Library Practice,” to be held all day Saturday, May 31 as a prelude to the 
meeting. 


GRANT RECEIVED FROM LILLY RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The Lilly Research Laboratories, through the Research Grants Committee, 
has given $1,000.00 to the Medical Library Association in support of the As- 
sociation program. Between 1949 and 1953 the Lilly Research Laboratories gave 
grants totalling $5,000.00 for the furtherance of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion program. 


MID-WEST REGIONAL GROUP HOLDS MEETING IN DETROIT 


The fall meeting of the Mid-West Regional Group of the Medical Library 
Association was held in Detroit, Michigan on October 19 and 20. Miss Mary 
McNamara, of the Henry Ford Hospital Library, was the program chairman 
and hostess. , 

The Friday afternoon meeting was a scientific session with three speakers 
discussing the subjects: “Medical Writing,” “Arabic Medicine,” and a “New 
Approach to Tube Feeding.” 

On Saturday morning, after a tour of the Henry Ford Hospital Clinic, there 
was a separation into groups for a workshop type program, followed by a short 
symposium. The meeting ended with a bus trip to Ann Arbor to visit the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical Library. 

The following officers for the year 1956-57 were announced: Mrs. Juanita 
Wiles, Bronson Methodist Hospital, Kalamazoo, Chairman; Mrs. Helen 
Molyneaux, A. M. A. Library, Chicago, Secretary; and Miss Helen Yast, 
American Hospital Association Library, Chicago, Treasurer. Newly appointed 
committee members for the next 3 years are: Miss Helen Crawford, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. David Kronick, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; and Mrs. Margaret Clark, Miles Laboratories, Elkhart. 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS AT PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Greetings from the Medical Library Association were carried to the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association at its annual meeting in August 1956 at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Washington by Miss Bertha Hallam, who at the 
same time pointed out the international character of both organizations and 
enumerated some of the projects carried on by the Medical Library Association. 


ASSOCIATION OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Medical Library Association will award eight scholarships of $150.00 
each for courses in medical librarianship to be given during the summer sessions 
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at the library schools of Columbia University, Emory University, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the University of Southern California. One scholarship 
will go to each of the four schools and four more will be awarded to worthy 
candidates in any of the four locations. 

Application for scholarship should be made to the school at the time of 
application for enrollment. Since credentials must be approved in advance, 
application for admission should be made as far as possible before the date of 
opening of the session and sufficiently early in the year to permit the school to 
pass upon credentials and forward applications for scholarship to the Medical 
Library Association. Transcript of academic records should be submitted to the 
school even if the applicant is not a candidate for a degree. March 1, 1957 is the 
Association’s closing date for scholarship applications and candidates must 
already have been accepted by the school. Completion of the course will enable 
a student with a bachelor’s degree and one year’s library school training to 
qualify for Grade I certification by the Medical Library Association. 

Candidates should write for application forms and information on tuition 
and dates of course to: The Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27; The Director, Division of Librarianship of Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Georgia; The Director, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana; The Director, School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 7. 





News Items 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL LIBRARY OFFICIALLY TRANSFERRED 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


On Monday, October 1, the Armed Forces Medical Library was transferred to 
the Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The National Library of Medicine Act, signed by President Eisenhower on 
August 3, establishes a National Library of Medicine in the Public Health 
Service “to assist the advancement of medical and related sciences and to aid 
the dissemination and exchange of scientific and other information important to 
the progress of medicine and to public health.” The Armed Forces Medical 
Library will form the nucleus of the National Library. 

At ceremonies in the Library at 10:00 A.M. on this date, it was officially 
turned over to the Public Health Service by Dr. E. H. Cushing, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Health and Medical Affairs, Department of Defense, and 
was accepted by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. Dr. L. T. Coggeshall, Special Assistant for Health and Medical Affairs 
represented the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Following the ceremonies, Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library, who became Director of the National Library of 
Medicine, took representatives of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and of the Public Health Service on a tour of the Library. 

In administering the National Library of Medicine, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service will be assisted by a Board of Regents consisting of 
ten persons to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Ex 
officio members of the Board will be the Surgeons General of the Public Health 
Service, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chief Medical Director of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Assistant Director for Biological and Medical Sciences of the National Science 
Foundation, and the Librarian of Congress. 

The National Library of Medicine Act also authorizes the construction of 
adequate facilities to house the Library on a site to be selected by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service at the direction of the Board of Regents. 


RESEARCH REPORT LITERATURE MADE AVAILABLE 


A specialized reader reference service on unclassified technical reports that are 
produced by Government-sponsored scientific research is now being offered to 
users of the Library in the Science Room, Library of Congress. This new refer- 
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ence service is administered by the Science Division, and all inquiries concerning 
the service should be directed to the Science Room, 5011-A, where reference 
assistance for this program is available. 

This service is one phase of a program sponsored jointly by the Library of 
Congress, the Office of Technical Services of the Department of Commerce, and 
the Office of Scientific Information of the National Science Foundation. The 
Library’s part in the program is being supported by a grant of $17,500 from the 
National Science Foundation for the first year of operation. The object of the 
program is to make more widely available than has hitherto been possible the 
results of Federally-supported basic scientific research. 

With the supplemental support from the National Science Foundation, the 
Library will consolidate and augment its holdings of scientific reports and 
establish in the Science Division open-card and book catalogs covering these 
substantial collections. Readers may consult the report catalogs and call for 
copies of reports they wish to see in the Science Room. Reports will not be lent. 
In most cases, however, copies of reports in this unclassified collection can be 
purchased from the Office of Technical Services or from the Library of Congress 
Photoduplication Service. 


OSLER LIBRARIAN HONORED 


Medica] men of international reputation from Canada and the United States 
gathered in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Montreal to honor Dr. W. W. Francis, 


a near relative of the late Sir William Osler, and librarian of the Osler Library at 
McGill University for twenty-seven years. Dr. Francis, one of the best known 
medical librarians in the world, was guest of honor at a banquet marking the 
35th anniversary of the Osler Society. The main speaker was Dr. John F. 
Fulton, Sterling professor of the history of medicine at Yale University and a 
world famous physiologist and author. 

Dr. Francis was presented with a portrait of himself by Montreal artist 
Audrey MacDermot and with a leatherbound copy of a book entitled ‘““W. W. 
Francis, Tribute from his Friends.” Published by the Osler Society in a limited 
edition of 500 copies, the volume contains letters and essays from about forty 
of Dr. Francis’ friends in Canada, the United States, and Great Britain. In- 
cluded are Sir Geoffrey Keynes, British surgeon and author; Professor John F. 
Fulton, scientist and historian of Yale University; Professor H. E. Sigerist of 
Pura, Switzerland; Dr. Wilder Penfield, Dr. Jonathan Meakins, and Dr. G. 
Lyman Duff, of Montreal. 


JOURNAL OFFERED FREE 


A limited number of sets of the American Review of Soviet Medicine, v. 1-5 
(1943-48), and of Henry E. Sigerist’s Medicine and Health in the Soviet Union, 
N. Y., Citadel Press, 1947 are available on request from the Library, National 
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Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. These publications are being dis- 
tributed as a part of the Institutes’ Russian translation program. 


SECOND ANNUAL MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE OFFERED 


The Murray Gottlieb Prize of $50.00 will again be offered by Mrs. Jo Gottlieb 
in memory of her late husband, an associate member of the Medical Library 
Association, who, himself, had planned to give this prize each year to a medical 
librarian writing the best article on some phase of the history of American 
medicine. The winning article will appear in the BULLETIN. The First Annual 
Prize was won by Miss Dorothy Long, Reference Librarian, Division of Health 
Affairs Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
for her essay entitled “(Medical Care Among the North Carolina Moravians.” 
BULLETIN, 44: 271-284, 1956. 

Articles should be not less then 5,000 words and not more then 6,500. The 
closing date will be April 1, 1957. Manuscripts should be in accord with the 
instructions on the inside front cover of the BULLETIN and should be sent to 
the Editor. Announcement of the winning article will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the Medical Library Association in 1957. The judges will be Misses 
Janet Doe and Estelle Brodman and Mrs. Mildred Crowe Langner. 


FIFTH SEVENSMA PRIZE COMPETITION 


The International Federation of Library Associations, Geneva, announces the 
5th Sevensma Prize competition for the year 1958, which is open to any 
member of an association affiliated to the Federation who has not yet reached 
the age of forty on the date of entry. An essay on the subject, ““The Information 
Service in the Library,” drafted in either of the official languages used by the 
Federation for its publications and comprising 50-100 typed pages, should be 
sent anonymously not later than December 31, 1957 to the Secretariat of the 
International Federation of Library Associations, % Library of the United 
Nations, Geneva. Each article should bear a symbol and the same symbol must 
be written on a sealed envelope containing the surname, Christian names, date 
ind place of birth, nationality and address of the author. 


IFLA COUNCIL MEETS IN MUNICH 


The twenty-second session of the Council of the International Federation of 
Library Associations, held in Munich, Germany on September 3rd and 4th, 1956, 
was attended by 68 participants and 29 observers from 33 associations, repre- 
senting 21 countries and 3 international bodies. 

The three sections and eight committees which met and discussed papers and 
reports prepared by their members were: the Section on National and Learned 
Libraries; the Committee on Hospital Libraries; the Committee on Parliamen- 
tary and Administrative Libraries; the Committee on Statistics; the Public 
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Libraries Section; the Section on Technical High School Libraries; the Commit- 
tee on Cataloguing Rules; the Committee on the Exchange of Publications; the 
Committee on the Conservation of Rare and Precious Books; the Committee on 
Union Catalogues; and the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications. 
An invitation to hold the next meeting in France was accepted by the Council. 


ROSTER OF CURRENT RESEARCH IN LIBRARIANSHIP AND 
DOCUMENTATION IN PREPARATION 


The Committee on Research and Development of the American Documenta- 
tion Institute is in the process of assembling a roster of current research activi- 
ties in librarianship and documentation in the United States. The Committee is 
interested in projects involving research, development, or testing in the follow- 
ing aspects of published information: (1) Organization; (2) Processing; (3) 
Production; (4) Dissemination; (5) Storage (6) Retrieval; (7) Equipment; 
(8) Special studies on use and user needs. 

The Committee would appreciate information on any activities in the afore- 
mentioned areas. It may be sent to Saul Herner, Chairman, Committee on 
Research and Development, American Documentation Institute, 2625 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


S.L.A. ANNOUNCEMENT OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Scholarship and Student Loan Fund Committee of the Special Libraries 


Association announces two $700 scholarships to be granted for the academic 
year 1957-1958 for graduate study in librarianship, leading to a degree at an 
accredited library school. Applicants must be college graduates of high academic 
achievement who need financial assistance in obtaining the professional educa- 
tion necessary for work in the special library field. 

Application blanks and details of eligibility for the scholarship award may be 
obtained from the Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. Applications must be received by the Scholar- 
ship and Student Loan Fund Committee of the Association by March 1, 1957. 
The awards will be announced at the annual convention of the Association in 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 1957. 


LECTURE ON BLUE BOOKS GIVEN BY THE CHIEF MEDICAL 
OFFICER TO THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH, LONDON 


On Wednesday, June 13th, at the Ministry of Health Building in Savile Row, 
the Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry, Sir John Charles, gave a talk on 
Blue books. In spite of a heavy thunderstorm outside, a fascinated audience 
listened with amazement to extracts from some of the earliest Blue books, and 
felt that pages of the social history were being unfolded in all their stark and 
often gruesome detail. Before and after the lecture, members of the Medical 
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Section of the Library Association were able to examine the Ministry’s excellent 
library. 

Work is now proceeding on the compilation of a Directory of medical li- 
braries in the British Isles, a publication which will supply a long-felt need. 


MEDICAL LITERATURE COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A special intensified course in Medical Literature and Reference Work was 
conducted at the University of Illinois Library School by Miss Frances B. 
Jenkins from June 25th through July 21, 1956. 

At the conclusion of the course, the class members attended a special three- 
day session at the University’s Medical Colleges Library in Chicago. Those 
enrolled in the special course included: Miss Mildred Donahue, Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Gertrude Huygens, Lincoln Nebraska; Miss Dagmar Michalova, 
Urbana, Illinois; Miss Loretta Swift, Grand Forks, North Dakota; Mrs. Lola 
Thomas, Danville, Illinois}; and Miss Phyllis Wang, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OFFERS COURSE IN MEDICAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP TO BE HELD AT NATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF MEDICINE 


The Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., Head of the Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. has announced that a course in 
medical librarianship will be presented by Dr. Estelle Brodman at the National 
Library of Medicine in the spring and summer sessions of the 1957/58 academic 
year. Further details can be obtained from Father Kortendick. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL AND EXTENSION DIVISION, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, SPONSOR INSTITUTE 


An Institute on the Nature and Development of the Library Collection, 
sponsored jointly by the Library School and the Extension Division of the 
University of Illinois, was held on November 11 through 14 at the Allerton 
House, Monticello, Illinois. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES, CLA 


The section of Hospital Libraries of the Catholic Library Association was 
formed by vote of the Executive Council, April 14, 1955. The objectives of this 
group are stated as follows: To encourage the establishment of libraries for 
doctors, nurses, patients, and personnel, according to recognized standards for 
each type of library; to further the better organization and administration of 
libraries already established; to interest qualified librarians to obtain certifica- 
tion by the Medical Library Association; to assist and encourage those without 
formal training who are already in the field. 
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To join this section applicants must have membership in the parent organiza- 
tion, the Catholic Library Association. Membership fees are: Institutional— 
$15.00; Constituent—$10.00; Personal—$5.00; Section—$1.00. 


MLA FEATURED IN LIBRARY SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


The exhibit of the University of Oregon Medical School Library at the annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Medical Society in October 1956 featured the 
Medical Library Association and its various methods of aiding and encouraging 
the growth and efficiency of medical libraries. 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNOUNCES POSITIONS AVAILABLE IN 
FEDERAL LIBRARIES 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces that Librarians are 
still needed to fill positions paying $5,440 to $7,570 a year in various Federal 
agencies in Washington, D. C. and vicinity. 

To qualify, applicants must pass a written test and must have had ap- 
propriate experience or a combination of education and experience. Full infor- 
mation is contained in Announcement No. 67 which may be obtained at many 
post offices throughout the country, or from the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applications will be accepted by the U. S. Civil Service Commission in 
Washington until further notice. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH SUPPORTS RUSSIAN 
TRANSLATIONS 


This year the Congress allocated funds in the National Institutes of Health 
to provide for a broad program of translating and disseminating Russian pub- 
lications in the biological and medical sciences. The objectives of this program 
are similar to those of the National Science Foundation in the field of physical 
sciences. 

Initially, the 1956 issues of two journals: Biokhimiia (Biochemistry) and 
Biulleten Eksperimental’noi Biologii i Meditsiny (Bulletin of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine) have been purchased from Consultants Bureau for 
distribution to American medical libraries. Consultants Bureau will simul- 
taneously offer these for sale at a reduced price. Other journals to be published 
in English editions are: 

Biofizika (Biophysics) 

Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR imeni I. M. Sechenova (Sechenov Physio- 
logical Journal of the USSR) 

Voprosy Onkologii (Questions of Oncology) 

Voprosy Virusologii (Questions of Virology) 

Zhurnal Mikrobiologii, Epidemiologii i Immunobiologii (Journal of Micro- 
biology, Epidemiology & Immunobiology) 
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Four sections of the Sovetskoe Meditsinskoe Referativnoe Obozrenie (Soviet 
Medical Reference Review) will also be translated and distributed. 

The program calls further for the publication of a Russian-English dictionary, 
of a directory to Soviet research institutes, of a guide to translating services, of 
translation of a limited number of monographs, support of the Special Libraries 
Association Translation Center at the John Crerar Library, Chicago, in co- 
operation with the National Science Foundation, and support of review papers 
in specific research fields. The translating program is under the administration 
of Mr. Scott Adams, NIH Librarian. 


SCARECROW PRESS CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


The Scarecrow Press of New Brunswick, New Jersey, founded five years ago 
in Washington, D. C. by Dr. Ralph Shaw, has been purchased by Albert 
Daub & Co., Inc., Booksellers and Publishers, New York, N. Y. 

The new company will be known as Scarecrow Press, Inc. Dr. Ralph Shaw 
will continue to be associated with this new company in the capacity of Editor- 
in-Chief. 

Mail pertaining to editorial work should be addressed to Dr. Ralph Shaw, 
P. O. Box 1055, New Brunswick, New Jersey; all other mail to Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Survey of Anesthesiology, an important new journal in the field of anesthe- 
siology, is scheduled for publication in 1957. It will appear bimonthly; the first 
number will be issued in February. The publishers are the Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Publication of Volume 1, Number 1, of a new periodical, Physics in Medicine 
and Biology, was recently announced by Academic Press Inc. ‘““The major policy 
of the Editorial Board will be to facilitate the reporting of the results of original 
researches by physicists and others in the two main fields; (a) studies of the 
physical properties and constitution of living matter at all levels of organization 
and (b) applications of physics and the methods of physics to the elucidation of 
problems in medicine, biology and physiology.” 

Medicamundi, a new quarterly journal of radiology, electro-medicine, 
pharmaceutics, and allied subjects, has a wide scope in the borderland where 
applied physics, chemistry, and even engineering, come into contact with 
medicine and surgery. 

Originating from the Philips Research Laboratories at Eindhoven, Holland, 
the main development center for a world-wide organization, one of the functions 
of Medicamundi will be to report on research on medical topics undertaken 
there. Subscription: per volume (4 issues) $3.00; single issues $1.00. 

A second and revised edition of the Handbook on the International Exchange 
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of Publications is now available from the national distributor of UNESCO 
publications at the price of $7.00 (paper) or $8.00 (cloth). 

The U. S. Public Health Service published in June 1956 a revision of the 
booklet, Immunization Information for International Travel. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office at 25 cents each. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Ursula Dziobek of New York City has been appointed Assistant Librar- 
ian of the Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. William A. Fitzgerald, Library School director at the George Peabody 
College for teachers, on leave of absence for two years, is in Formosa where he 
is librarian with the International Cooperation Administration. His duties 
include working with university and college officials, and the Chinese Ministry 
of Education in connection with the organization of their libraries and the 
establishment of a department for training school librarians and extending 
library facilities. 

Mrs. Barbara Coe Johnson (California ’51) is now chief medical librarian, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. She had been medical librarian at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, California since 1952. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Marsh, formerly Librarian of the University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine, returned to the Tulane University Medical School Library 
in New Orleans, La. at the beginning of the academic year to be Assistant 
Librarian in charge of cataloging. At the same time Mrs. Virginia A. Detloff, 
previously the Assistant Librarian at Arkansas, succeeded Mrs. Marsh as 
Librarian. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Past President of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, is Chairman of the Subcommittee on Education for Special Librarianship 
of the Council of National Library Associations. 

Mr. R. A. Schlueter, formerly the librarian of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, is now librarian of the Institute for Defense Analyses, Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group at the Pentagon in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert Severance, until recently Deputy Director of the Army Library, 
joined the staff of the Armed Forces Medical Library on August 13. He will 
serve as Special Assistant to the Director to develop plans for the new National 
Library of Medicine building. 

Librarian of the new Transportation Center at Northwestern University is 
Mr. Karnardy Taylor who, until September 1, was Chief Librarian of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. His present address is 1818 Hinman Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


GOLDFARB, WILLIAM AND DorsEN, MARILYN M. Annotated Bibliography of 
Childhood Schizophrenia and Related Disorders as Reported in the English 
Language through 1954. New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 170 p. $2.50. 

This bibliography is a contribution of the Henry Ittleson Center for Child 
Research and is intended as the first of a series of monographs and research re- 
ports on childhood schizophrenia from a residential research and treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. It consists of 170 pages with 581 
bibliographic items spanning more than 100 years. The earliest reference is 
from 1812 when Benjamin Rush reported on four cases of pre-puberty madness 
seen by him in 1799 and 1808. 

The use of abbreviation according to the World List of Scientific Periodicals 
is to be commended although a desirable full consistency is lacking. The anno- 
tations are vivid, succinct, and valuable. 

This booklet is most useful for research workers in the field of child psychiatry 


and abnormal psychology. 
LAURETTA BENDER, M.D. 


CuTOLo, SALVATORE R. Bellevue Is My Home. New York, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1956. 317 p. $4.00. 

The story of Bellevue Hospital by Dr. Cutolo is truly many stories within a 
story, told in 29 chapters in a very readable and interesting manner. It tells the 
personal story of Dr. Cutolo since he first came to Bellevue during the spring of 
1930, and of his joys and sorrows throughout these 26 years. 

It is the story of Bellevue, made up of three distinct hospitals: the Psychiatric 
* Unit, the largest acute psychiatric hospital in the world; the Tuberculosis Unit; 
and the General Hospital. Here we find many interesting aspects of this great 
hospital from its beginning in 1736 as a six-bed infirmary to its present com- 
position of some 27 buildings, admitting about 50,000 patients yearly and 
housing not only a variety of medical activities but also two public schools, 
P.S. 618 and 401; a branch of the New York State Supreme Court; and the 
morgue for the County of New York. 

It is the story of professional education, since this hospital is supervised by 
four medical schools, thus providing training for medical students, interns and 
residents, also nurses, chaplains, and even students in embalming. 

It is also the story of the great advances which have taken place in medicine 
and of the contributions at Bellevue, because it was here that the first ambu- 
lance system in the United States was developed, the early treatment for 
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psychiatric patients with insulin shock was pioneered, and the method of 
detecting death by drowning was established. 

It is also the story of a great city and the part that Bellevue has played in 
such front-page news as the great fire of the Normandie, the damage to the 
Empire State Building when hit by a plane, and by the constant vigilance of 
teams of physicians and nurses who are unobtrusively present whenever the 
city is in the throes of some major celebration or observance. 

It is also the story of dedicated people, of the terrific pride of nurses, physi- 
cians, and volunteers in their institution and of their constant concern for the 
welfare of patients and relatives of many races and many tongues. 

This multifaceted story is told in a highly readable form with citations in 
innumerable clinical cases which provide the reader with a wealth of infor- 
mation. This book is one which can be enjoyed by both lay and professional 
persons, and it is particularly valuable for the former since he will be able to 
learn of many of the developments and advances in medicine such as blood 
groups, the handling of disturbed children, the place of religion in medicine, 
and the importance of physical medicine and rehabilitation. It will also give 
him an insight into the many trials and tribulations which are an important 
part of the operation of any institution concerned with the care of the sick. 

The only criticisms that may be leveled at this book are that it is slightly 
repetitious; in some instances, a bit too wordy and, in others, too detailed. 

PAuL B. CornE.y, M.D. 


A.L.A. Adult education board. Subcommittee on book appraisal. Mental Health 
Book Review Index. Psychological Newsletter, v. 7 * 3, suppl., Jan.—Feb. 
1956. Gratis to libraries from Paul Klapper Library, Queens College, 
Flushing 67, N. Y. 

This semiannual index lists references to signed book reviews appearing in 
three or more of fifty journals. The titles indexed include American, British, 
and Canadian journals. Each entry gives complete book reference, including 
price, followed by reference to reviews with names of reviewers. 

Because of the time lag in publishing reviews, this list has limited value as a 
buying guide for libraries, though not necessarily for individuals. From a total] 
of 127 entries, 90% have a 1953 or 1954 imprint. The reference librarian would 
find the index useful in locating evaluations of books in mental health. 

Because of divergent schools of thought in psychiatry and in psychology, it 
would be helpful to the reader who is familiar with reviewers’ slants, to be given 
an indication by means of plus or minus signs as to whether the review is favor- 


able or unfavorable. 
CLARA LovIsSE MECKEL 
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Brown, CHARLES HARVEY. Scientific Serials; Characteristics and Lists of Most 
Cited Publications in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Entomology. Chicago, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, 1956. (ACRL Monograph Number 16) 189 p. $4.25. 

Librarians have been seeking objective methods for determining which 
journals to obtain for their collections ever since modern methods of publishing 
made the scientific periodical important and the number of such serials larger 
than any library could comfortably purchase or house. In 1927 two chemists, 
Gross and Gross, set forth the theory that the journals cited most frequently 
by research workers in a particular field were the most important journals in 
that field and those which should be stocked in a library serving such scientists. 
They therefore proceeded to count the citations to other journals which they 
found in the Journal of the American Chemical Society and presented a list of 
journals which in their opinion, a well-rounded chemical collection should con- 
tain. Since that time similar studies have been undertaken in a number of fields 
as diverse as physics, physiology, electrical engineering, biochemistry, ento- 
mology, zoology, botany, medicine, endocrinology, mathematics, and chem- 
istry. Since many of these studies had been made a number of years ago, Dr. 
Charles Harvey Brown, Librarian Emeritus of Iowa University, prepared new 
lists for the subjects stated in the subtitle to this work. He also drew compar- 
isons between the earlier and the later lists in an attempt to determine and 
explain the changes found, and he examined each list critically for the span of 
years of the majority of the references cited, the languages encompassed, and 
the availability of the journals cited to American research workers. 

If one accepts the basic premise on which the Gross and Gross method is 
founded, then this work is a valuable and long-overdue piece of drudgery, which, 
because Dr. Brown has done it, no one else need do for years to come. It is like 
looking into a table of logarithms instead of working out each logarithm by 
hand every time the information is needed. But if one does not accept the basic 
premise (and this reviewer is among those who do not), then the entire book 
takes on a sad and futile cast. 

Dr. Brown is aware of the argument against the Gross and Gross method, 
for he cites it in its published form (BULLETIN, 32: 479-483, 1944) and has read 
the larger, unpublished manuscript from which the published version was ex- 
tracted, but he does not feel that the argument is valid. Unfortunately his 
refutations (p. 9-10) leave much to be desired; indeed they appear so weak, 
they leave this reviewer with the unhappy feeling that Dr. Brown came upon 
the BULLETIN article after he had completed his work, and for perfectly normal 
psychological reasons could not bring himself to admit that the years of effort 
put into compiling his lists might be wasted. Yet, even while insisting that the 
arguments against the Gross and Gross method have no validity, Dr. Brown 
finds it necessary to state that any list obtained by this method must be inter- 
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preted by the @ priori knowledge of the librarian, considering the particular 
research being carried out in his institution, the ability of the research people 
to read foreign languages, and the availability of other copies of the journals 
nearby. Indeed, ‘“‘Most cited lists have proved to be of value in the selection 
and use of serials at many universities,” says Dr. Brown, “but they must be 
used with a full knowledge of their limitations.” (p. 11) In other words, the 
librarian must still rely on his own knowledge of what is valuable in his particu- 
lar situation. 

Although there are serious and unresolved doubts of the value of this method 
for answering the fundamental question for which it was devised, there is no 
doubt whatever that the method does uncover some very interesting data 
which can, perhaps, be used for themselves or as the bases for other studies. 
The chronological point at which older serials can be relegated to cheaper 
storage than standard library shelving, the possibility of joint purchase and 
storage of certain serials, the linguistic abilities of modern research workers as 
compared to those twenty or thirty years ago, the comparatively large or 
small amount of documentation used per hundred pages of text in various 
journals, and the changes in the inter-relations of the various sciences over the 
years are all hinted at in the tables provided for us by Dr. Brown’s energy. It 
may yet turn out that the secondary uses of this work will loom larger in coming 
years than its primary use. 

Any reference book published by a group of librarians which does not have 


an index is a disgrace. This book does not have an index. 
ESTELLE BRODMAN, PuH.D. 


U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. Bibliography of Medical Reviews. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. xii, 74 p. 

This new contribution from our National Library of Medicine serves a need 
which nearly all medical libraries have felt with increasing frequency in recent 
years. It is hoped the policy of including all types and qualities of review articles 
will be continued. Scanning the broad subject groupings for specific articles is 
facilitated by the use of capital letters for article titles. It would be helpful to 
have stated the number of references appended to each article, but if this would 
somehow increase the time and cost of publication to the extent that the whole 
system would break down, then we can get along without this feature! 

Both this bibliography and the Annotated List of Reviews in Medicine, 
beginning on p. 499 of v. 7, 1956, Annual Review of Medicine (greatly expanded 
this year), state that they cover the calendar year 1955. A comparison of the 
first 200 articles of the Annotated List with the list of journal abbreviations in 
the AFML bibliography reveals interesting differences of coverage. This is 
perhaps partly due to the loose criteria used in identifying a review article, a 
sensible and commendable approach by both publications. The Annotated 
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List acquires depth by giving the number of references in each article and with 
the shortest of annotations (sometimes so terse and critical one wonders why 
the article was considered “review”), but the AFML bibliography certainly 
attains the breadth of coverage expected from the resources available to it. 

If this bibliography is continued on an annual basis, it will become another 
of the valuable, time-saving reference tools without which we could function 
but lamely. Congratulations and thanks are in order to Mr. Taine, his staff, and 
our National Library of Medicine. 

MARIE HARVIN 


U. S. Veterans Administration. Medical and General Reference Library. Hos- 
pital Administration and Management: A Selected Bibliography; revised by 
Muriel R. McKenna. Washington, April 1956. 150 p. Free. 

This bibliography of 1,552 unannotated references is the ninth revision of a 
list first compiled in 1949 by the Medical and General Reference Library of the 
Veterans Administration for the Interagency Institute for Federal Hospital 
Administrators. 

The rapid growth of the literature in this field is quickly realized by compar- 
ing the size of the 1949 list with the present revision, the first a mere fourteen 
pages, the latter list a compilation of one hundred and fifty pages. No doubt the 
volume of the literature was a determining factor in making the revision selec- 
tive rather than exhaustive. This decision has resulted in a manageable list and 
one more compact and more easily used by its readers. In addition to the newer 
literature, the present revision represents a careful culling of the preceding 
compilation. As a result only a few classics of the original list and the more 
substantial literature of the earlier compilations remain. 

The range of hospital administration and management covered by the list is 
wide; the newer ramifications, such as catastrophe planning, as well as the more 
stable aspects of the subject have been included. The bibliography is arranged 
by broad subjects combined with an author index. 

Workers in the field of hospital administration and management will be 
grateful to Miss McKenna for this useful list. 

Marjory C. SPENCER 


Lonc, Esmonp R. A History of the Therapy of Tuberculosis and the Case of 
Frederic Chopin. Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas Press, 1956. 71 p. 
$2.00 (Logan Clendening Lectures on the History and Philosophy of 
Medicine, Sixth Series) 

Although essentially a brief review of the history of tuberculosis therapy 
from ancient to modern times, this little book provides additional interest in 
furnishing, by way of contrast with present progress, the medical history of 
Frederic Chopin. Commencing with the composer’s first manifestations of 
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acute pulmonary tuberculosis until his untimely death in October, 1849, the 
clinical course of Chopin’s illness is traced. The author describes in some detail 
various therapies such as bleeding and purging, then in vogue, which were 
employed in this case. 

The second part of Dr. Long’s book deals briefly with the history of tuber- 
culosis therapy as such, from the Graeco-Roman period when therapy was 
symptomatic and palliative to our present methods, which combine specific 
anti-microbial regimen and excisional surgery. Other factors which have con- 
tributed in bringing about a definite decrease in incidence of the disease, includ- 
ing hygienic and public health improvements, are also pointed out. 

The author is currently Director of Medical Research of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, and author of other historical works in pathology. This 
book is adapted from a course of lectures which he presented in the Logan Clen- 
dening Lecture Series at the University of Kansas. Both readable and well- 
written, the book includes useful references and a detailed index. It should 
appeal to students of bacteriology and the related medical sciences as well as 
to anyone interested in the history of tuberculosis and its control. 

SHEILA M. PARKER 


Washington University. Committee on Publications. Theory and Treatment of 
Psychoses, Some Newer Aspects. Papers Presented at the Dedication of 
Renard Hospital, St. Louis, October 10, 1955. St. Louis, Washington Uni- 


versity, 1956. 119 p. 

This series of papers was presented at the dedication of Renard Hospital, a 
new psychiatric unit at the Washington University School of Medicine and the 
Barnes and Affiliated Hospital. Covering almost every aspect of the field of 
psychiatry, some new concepts are advanced and attempts are made to discard 
old terminology and therapeutic techniques. 

The first paper, ‘Psychiatry in the General Hospital,”’ deals with the evolu- 
tion of the mental hospital, discussing for the most part the psychiatric unit in 
a general hospital and its many advantages to the patient, the patient’s family, 
as well as the medical and nursing personnel. The second paper, “‘Contemporary 
Problems in Psychiatry,”’ touches various problems concerned with the intro- 
duction of new theories of causation, the ever increasing geriatric problem, and 
neuro-pharmacology with special emphasis on the tranquilizing drugs, Miltown, 
Reserpine, and Chlorpromazine. “Theoretical Contributions to the Concept 
of Milieu Therapy,” the third paper in the series, gives the ideal atmosphere 
for the patient allowing for: (1) preservation of the patient’s individuality; 
(2) assumption of trust toward the patient; (3) encouragement of good behavior; 
(4) retention of a considerable degree of initiative and responsibility; and 
(5) planned activity. 

The fourth paper, “Strategy and Tactics in Psychiatric Therapy,” outlines 
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the aims of treatment as: (1) relief of symptoms (the patient’s aim); (2) cure of 
disease (the doctor’s aim); and last (3) rehabilitation of the patient (society’s 
aim), pointing up the fact that although these aims are coexistent they are 
often divergent as well. After a broad discussion of a few sociological studies of 
psychosis in various cultures, the fifth paper, “Some Sociological Aspects of 
Psychosis,” indicates very interesting differences in sociological attitudes 
toward neurosis and psychosis. The sixth paper, “‘What is Psychotic Behavior,” 
deals with a new science which is growing in stature, the science of experimental 
behavior which entertains some embryonic concepts which have great promise. 
These papers are bound together by the last paper, “Major Themes,” a sum- 
mation. 

All the papers presented here are thought-provoking and stimulating, but 
too often one gets the feeling that too much has been compressed into too little 
space not allowing full scope to the development of some of these themes. They 
are for the most part too general and vague and could be amplified with great 
clarification and more related usage. 

Of greatest interest are the pleas made for the abandoning of old concepts, 
diagnostic methods, and terminology, and the establishment of tolerance for 
theoretical causality of mental illness with a recognition of the multiplicity of 
etiological factors. There is an increasing need, as emphasized in most of these 
papers, for the removal of artificial boundaries placed on neurosis and psychosis. 
All in all there is an apparent need for a new scene where there can develop the 
free introduction of new theories of understanding and therapeutic technique. 

LEon W. Waitt, M.D. 


BEYERLY, EvizABetu. A Russian Abstracting Service in the Field of Sciences: 
Referativnyi Zhurnal. Aslib Proceedings, 8: 135-140, May 1956. 

The aim of the Institute of Scientific Information, established by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences in 1952, is to keep Soviet scientists informed about scien- 
tific progress throughout the world. As part of this program, the Institute 
undertook in 1953 the publication of Referativnyit Zhurnal, an abstracting 
service which now encompasses the eight fields of chemistry, biochemistry, 
biology, physics, astronomy, geology, mathematics, and mechanics. Journals 
covering mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, and metallurgy are 
planned for the future. 

The information which Mrs. Beyerly presents is based in part upon articles 
which appeared in Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, the official organ of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and in part upon her experience in using sections Khimiia 
and Biologia as a bibliographer at the Armed Forces Medical Library (now the 
National Library of Medicine). She states that the article is intended to 
describe rather than evaluate the journal critically. However, the brief de- 
scriptive notes of the eight sections constitute the minor portion of the article. 
More space is given to a summary of critical evaluations “reflecting the Russian 
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points of view,” to which the author has added critical comments based upon 
her own use of the journal. The sections Khimiia and Biologiia are compared 
with their counterparts in the United States, Chemical Abstracts and Biological 
Abstracts, respectively. 

During 1954, the staff of the Institute of Scientific Information selectively 
abstracted articles from 6,892 foreign and 998 Soviet scientific periodicals. 
Thirty-four languages were represented, European languages predominating. 
In selection of articles for abstracting, emphasis has been placed upon publica- 
tions in applied science rather than upon material of a theoretical nature. Plans 
are being made to improve upon the form, content, and subject division of the 
Zhurnal. One change from the original form is the publication of the section 
Biologicheskaia K himiia (Biological Chemistry) as a separate booklet since the 
beginning of 1955, though its annual index remains incorporated into that of 
Khimiia. Mrs. Beyerly suggests that the publication of separate sections with- 
out separate indexes presents confusion. However, an editorial note mentions 
that according to the editor-in-chief of Khimiia, Biologicheskaia Khimiia is not 
intended as a separate section, but as a part of the journal Khimiia, the unity 
being reflected in the editorial plan and in the unified annual indexes. 

MARGARET S. WILSON 


STEINWEG, HiLpa. Medical Subject Heading Terminology. Journal of Cata- 
loging and Classification, 12: 171-180, July 1956. 

This paper reports the results of a study made by the author to determine 
the amount of variation of terminology between professional and lay usage in 
the field of medicine and the consequent need for two separate subject heading 
lists. 

In order to find how much difference there is between medical subject heading 
terminology used in a general index and the medical indexes and whether 
present differences in subject heading terminology are justified by terminology 
usage in literature cited in the respective indexes, the headings in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature were compared with those in Current List of 
Medical Literature, Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, and the Index-Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. 

The basic list for comparison was obtained by going through the most recent 
two year cumulation of the Readers’ Guide and noting every medical subject 
heading occurring in the index. 

The list of 468 headings was then compared item by item with the headings 
found in each of the three medical indexes. Of the 346 which could be compared 
with those in the medical indexes, 76.0 per cent used the same terminology in 
each of the medical indexes as in the Readers’ Guide. For an additional 16.4 
per cent, at least one of the medical indexes used the same terminology as 
Readers’ Guide. A total of 24.0 per cent differed from at least one medical index. 

After a study of the medical terminology in the literature cited under the 
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headings in these indexes, the author concluded that the Readers’ Guide was 
not the most reliable source to determine lay terminology on medical topics. In 
addition the professional literature displayed no distinctive professional termi- 
nology for some topics. 

Although these findings do not offer a definite solution to the problem of 
whether there should be two separate subject heading lists (specialized and 
general) for a specialized field such as medicine, the study establishes a basis 


for further research in this area. 
Evita J. DANIEL 
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Obituaries 








MARION HooPER WELLS 
1891-1956 


Marion H. Wells, Director of the Department of Libraries of Harper Hospital 
in Detroit, died suddenly on July 24, 1956, shortly before her sixty-fifth birth- 
day. She had been looking forward to her retirement in October, and in antici- 
pation of that Mrs. Barbara Coe Johnson had agreed to replace her on Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Miss Wells received her degree in library science from Syracuse University 
in 1912 and served as a children’s librarian in New York for five years before 
she entered the field of nursing. Extensive experience in nursing, nursing educa- 
tion, and hospital administration preceded her appointment as an Instructor 
of Nursing at Harper Hospital in 1941. In 1927 she had been awarded the 
degree of Master of Arts in Nursing by Columbia University. 

During her nursing career Miss Wells retained a keen interest in library work, 
and in 1945 her appointment as the Chief Medical Librarian of Harper Hospital 
enabled her to combine her two professional interests. Under her guidance the 
library was greatly expanded. A new library, including the medical, nursing, 
administrative, and recreational collections, was opened in 1950. These new 
quarters, and the integrated collection, made it possible to provide more library 
service for members of the hospital staff. Service to the patients and to all mem- 
bers of the medical community was also increased. 

She was a member of the Medical Library Association, the American Nurses’ 
Association, and other professional organizations. Her interest in professional 
problems was matched by her lively enjoyment of a variety of social activities. 
Traveling and stamp collecting, attending concerts and plays, sewing and 
cooking—all of these were favorite diversions. 

Working under Miss Wells’ direction gave an inexperienced librarian an 
opportunity to learn the necessary tools and techniques, but most important 
of all, it provided a continuing lesson in the fact that librarianship is a service 
profession, and it is a challenge and a privilege to provide courteous and efficient 
service to those who need it. Miss Wells will be missed by many as a colleague, 
a teacher, and a friend. 

ELEANOR JOHNSON 


Metta Loomis 


1865-1956 


Miss Metta M. Loomis, librarian emerita of the University of Illinois’ Quine 
Library of Medical Sciences for 33 years, died last May 31 in Hinsdale, IIl. 
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She was 91. Librarian from 1901-34, Miss Loomis had been a resident of La- 
Grange for more than 50 years, and recently resided at a nursing home in 
Hinsdale. 

She was the sister of the late W. W. Loomis, publisher of the LaGrange 
Citizen, with whom she made her home for many years until his death in 1948. 
An article in the June 7 issue of the Citizen said of Miss Loomis, ‘The many 
physicians to whom she was a helpful guide as librarian, through their student 
years at the University of Illinois Medical College, continued always to hold her 
in affectionate remembrance.” 

Born May 14, 1865 at Clermont, Iowa she completed her academic work at 
Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. She was a member of the Medical 
Library Assn. and attended many annual meetings, her first in 1903 at Boston 
and her last in 1934 in Chicago. Miss Loomis presented numerous papers and 
participated in discussions at these meetings. 

She served as a finance committee member of the Association for several years 
and was executive committee member from 1912 to 1913. She also served as 
treasurer from 1926-28, and was chairman of the program and entertainment 
committee of the Association’s 36th annual meeting in 1934 at Chicago. 

After retirement, Miss Loomis confined her activities to travel and church 
work. She also did short story writing and was a reporter for a column that 
appeared in the LaGrange Citizen. Her special interests included the study of 
medical history and women in medicine. She also collected medical bookplates. 

WILMA TROXEL 





Specialized Libraries and the 
General Historian* 


By ARTHUR BESTOR 

Professor of History, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Harmsworth Professor of American History 
Oxford University, 1956-57 


js historian is, of necessity, a parasite on other men’s activities. He 
does not, gua historian, govern nations; he finds out how other men have gov- 
erned them. He does not write poetry or dissect cadavers or till the soil; he 
analyzes the work of those who have done so. Hence he cannot gather his ma- 
terials in the laboratory or the field, he can only use the records that other 
men have made or the documents they have accumulated—for their own pur- 
poses, not his. He goes to the library not to prepare for his research, but to 
carry it out. 

Though a parasite, the historian is a rather spectral one. He does not inter- 
fere in the everyday lives of men. If he affects them at all, he does so by haunt- 
ing them. Like Dickens’ Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come, the historian sud- 
denly appears out of the void, uttering sepulchral warnings about the opinions 
of posterity. The apparition is particularly frightening to librarians and archi- 
vists, who, having done their jobs well, do not relish being remembered only 
for the records they may have inadvertently allowed to perish. When meeting 
in an ancient edifice like this, we are doubtless wise in attempting, as part of 
our proceedings, to exorcise whatever spooks may be wandering about the 
garrets—including the spook of General Historiography. I am here to offer 
my services as exorcist. 

The question put to me I take to be this: After all the materials needed for 
current medical research have been provided by the national medical library, 
after even the needs of medical history have been met, is there something else 
which the future historian of things in general will expect the library to have 
preserved that it might, without his warning, have been tempted to discard? 
This is a fair question to ask of the historian. And it is fair also to remind him 
that he, in common with the rest of mankind, has no right to ask for the moon. 

The question is not one the historian is accustomed to think about. He is 


* Paper presented to the Symposium on Acquisitions Policy of the National Medical 
Library (Armed Forces Medical Library), Washington, D. C., April 12, 1956. 
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obliged to use remains and records as he finds them. It is almost as strange for 
him to think of having a hand in determining how the deposits shall be laid 
down as it would be for a geologist to imagine himself controlling for his own 
convenience the forces that produce and uncover the strata he studies. The 
situation, it is true, is changing. In archival work, particularly, historians have 
been given an opportunity to engage in a certain amount of planned parent- 
hood. Moreover, the enormous growth in bulk of contemporary documentation 
has forced historians—to the laceration of their deepest instinct—to face the 
awesome responsibility of sanctioning the destruction of superfluous and pe- 
ripheral records. 

Even so, the experience of historians with the selective preservation of rec- 
ords is so new that little has actually been written on the general issues involved. 
Manuals of historical method deal principally with the problem of extracting 
the last droplet of meaning from a scanty array of documents. The great trage- 
dies of historiography revolve about the destruction of records. The historian’s 
occupational hazard is. normally the paucity of sources; only occasionally is 
he confronted with material so richly voluminous that he must apply sampling 
methods borrowed from workers in other fields of research. In general, the his- 
torian’s first impulse is to say, ‘‘Collect everything and preserve everything.” 
If he were asked to nominate a sacred bird to perch upon the lintel of a library, 
he would probably choose not the owl but the magpie. 

In point of fact, however, the historian is not really as interested in the in- 
discriminate preservation of materials as he is apt to imagine himself to be. 
To discuss intelligently the questions raised by the present symposium, it is 
desirable to look at the actual facts about how the historian normally gathers 
his material. 

The first fact I would emphasize is that the historian does not in actuality 
work with isolated documents, he works with collections and with series. Every 
historian can remember coming unexpectedly upon some isolated document— 
a single letter that cleared up an important point, or an obscure pamphlet or 
newspaper that had hitherto eluded discovery. The excitement of such a find 
often leads him to exaggerate its importance in the total pattern of historical 
investigation. Research is actually more prosaic and more planned. 

In embarking upon a new topic the historian engages in a series of acts of 
imaginative historical re-creation. He tries to imagine what records would 
have been produced in the course of the events he wishes to study. And he asks 
himself where these records are most likely to have been preserved. He is apt 
to make a number of lists, on paper or in his head: lists of persons who were 
participants in the events he plans to discuss, of agencies of government or 
private organizations that were involved, of localities in which important activ- 
ities took place, of organs of news and opinion that were likely to have been 
used by or to have taken notice of the movement in question. Lists like these 
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tell him where it will be worth his while to look for source materials. Accord- 
ingly he compiles bibliographies of writings by and about the persons on his 
list, and he attempts to locate their private papers. He searches for reports, 
proceedings, and other publications of the agencies or institutions that were 
contemporaneously interested in the matters under investigation, and he takes 
note of the archival repositories in which their records might have been pre- 
served. He gives close attention to the geographical locality where the events 
occurred, examining regional collections of manuscripts and printed materials, 
noting newspapers published there, and weighing the possible value of the 
legal records on file in county courthouses. Finally, he looks into the contem- 
porary periodicals that were especially concerned with the matters at issue, 
and the metropolitan newspapers that might be expected to give them atten- 
tion. It is in obvious and predictable places like these that the historian must, 
in general, expect to obtain the overwhelming bulk of his documentary evi- 
dence. 

To verify what I have just said, I have found it instructive to analyze the 
documentation of one of my own monographs. In the footnotes of two selected 
chapters I counted a total of 581 direct references to original sources.' Approxi- 
mately half the citations (276, or 48 per cent) were to works generally available 
in large libraries or (in the case of metropolitan newspapers) easily located 
through published union lists. The remaining 305 references were to sources 
of a more esoteric character, which had to be sought in specialized repositories. 
Some 158 citations (or 27 per cent of the whole) were to books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals directly connected with the movement about which I was writing, 
and these could be found (in anything other than scattered samples) only in 
certain specialized collections in the field. Another 105 citations (or 18 per cent 
of the whole) were to local newspapers and archives, to manuscripts preserved 
in the locality where the events took place, and to the private papers of the 
leader of the movement (a collection preserved intact, though at some distance 
from the scene). The remaining 42 citations (only 7 per cent of the whole) in- 
cluded all instances of documents that were located through persistent search 
of less likely locations and through occasional happy discoveries:—some 29 
references to local manuscripts scattered in other than local repositories, ten 
references to manuscripts that were found among the papers of persons con- 
nected in no special way with the movement or that stood in complete isola- 
tion, and three references to rare pamphlets that actually turned up in general 
collections. I am not concerned at this time with the difficulty of utilizing many 
of these materials, nor with the disproportionate pleasure that some of the 
discoveries gave me, nor even with the qualitative value of the various kinds 


1 Bestor, Arthur, Backwoods Utopias ... Philadelphia, University of Penna. Press, 1950, 
chapters 5 and 7. The 581 references included 120 to manuscripts, 219 to articles in contem- 
porary newspapers and magazines, and 242 to books and pamphlets. 
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of sources. I am simply offering a slight piece of quantitative evidence to but- 
tress my statement that the historian usually knows—indeed, must know— 
where, in general he is likely to find the bulk of his evidence, if any evidence 
still exists. And I am illustrating the point that relatively little material does 
in fact turn up in places other than those where the historian would logically 
expect to find it. 

The moral of all this, for the present symposium, can be simply put. The 
historian turns to any repository—library, manuscript collection, or archive— 
because of what he knows to have been its main interest and its main activity. 
He does not go to it, or very rarely does he do so, in the hope of discovering 
something that was quite unconnected with this main activity but that might, 
by some odd chance, happen to have been preserved there. By and 
large the historian cannot afford to work a vein of ore unless it has a high 
enough assay to promise at least some margin of profit. To be specific, 
the general historian is not likely to use the Armed Forces Medical Library 
unless his subject is in some way connected with medicine, either because 
physicians were involved in the events he is examining, or because some general 
idea in which he is interested had (or might have had) some impact on medical 
thinking, or because some other element in his problem would suggest that 
an outstanding medical library would be the logical place to look for substantial 
bodies of relevant evidence. 


By and large, any library in a technical field is doing its full duty to general 
historiography by simply continuing to be a great, open-minded, imaginative 
library in its own field. 

I hope these words of mine will lay the ghost that flitted through my opening 
remarks. 


EPHEMERAL MATERIAL 


The ephemeral material that comes into a great research library—publica- 
tions related to the subject-matter of the library but of small use for current 
scientific research—poses certain problems which an historian may properly 
be asked to help solve, for he is the most likely potential user of the material. 
To this problem I should like to address myself for a few minutes. 

Acquisitions policy, of course, is the subject of this symposium. So far as 
ephemera are concerned, however, the question of acquisition cannot be sepa- 
rated from the question of classification and cataloging and from the question 
of the form of ultimate preservation. The mere acquisition of ephemeral pub- 
lications involves relatively little expense; the heavy costs arise in processing 
and preserving them. These costs can be so large as to be prohibitive. On the 
other hand, ephemera if not collected as they appear are almost impossible to 
acquire later. For these reasons, policy with respect to the acquisition of ephem- 
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eral material is necessarily a function of policy with respect to classification, 
cataloging, and preservation. 

To begin with, let me remind you that the elaborate bibliographical proce- 
dures of a modern library—minute classification, preparation of subject-entries, 
indexing of periodicals, and the like—are designed to give control of the collec- 
tion for the purposes of current research. The historian makes full use of the 
resulting reference tools when he wishes to locate works about history. In his 
quest for source materials, however, this great apparatus is of very much less 
direct use to him. As I have said in an earlier paragraph, the historian com- 
mences his real research, not by consulting a subject-entry as one would nor- 
mally do in a piece of scientific investigation, but by mapping out the whole 
terrain of possible sources. He thinks in terms of types of material, and he ex- 
pects to page through each body of relevant documents looking for scattered 
clues, which he must recognize for himself with only very occasional aid from 
indexes. 

Though the historian is grateful for every finding-aid that exists, he recog- 
nizes, as the very condition of his professional work, that no comprehensive 
and detailed bibliographical control of the source materials of history is even 
conceivable. For one thing, his potential sources do not constitute a limited 
class of materials; they are, in theory, coextensive with all man-made records: 
printed publications, manuscripts, inscriptions, even artifacts. For another 
thing, each topic of investigation is sui generis. In historical research a truly 
original contribution arises from the discovery of new implications in material 
that may or may not have been consulted before. The historian, in other words, 
is frequently looking for precisely the things that an indexer (if he worked on 
the materials at all) would not have been alerted to record. 

As a consequence, materials preserved primarily as sources for historical 
investigation require quite different—that is to say, much simpler—handling 
than publications collected in aid of current research. The difference is reflected 
in the procedures employed by the custodians of material whose almost exclu- 
sive use is historical, namely, manuscript collections and archives. Let us note 
the salient differences. 

In a library the unit is the book or, at the largest, the serial. In a manuscript 
repository or an archive, the unit is the collection, that is, the papers of so- 
and-so, or the records of such-and-such a governmental agency. 

In a library it is assumed that each book or serial can be classified by sub- 
ject, even though the subject, in some instances, must be a very inclusive one. 
In repositories of manuscript materials, subject-classification is virtually im- 
possible and hence virtually unknown. Archival order follows the table of 
organization of the government or institution that produced the records. If 
this amounts to an ordering of materials by subject, it is simply and solely 
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because particular agencies and offices happen to have been responsible for 
particular matters or subjects. In a manuscript repository, the collections, 
which are the units, assume an alphabetical order in most guides, and their 
subjects are brought to attention, if at all, only in the descriptions (necessarily 
impressionistic) that may be given of individual collections. 

If a collection of books is compared with a collection of manuscripts, striking 
differences in the method of internal arrangement are obvious. A collection of 
books is ordered according to the logic of the subject with which it deals, and 
chronology plays very little part in the arrangement. In manuscript collections 
(other than archives) chronology is the be-all and end-all of classification. 
Even in archives, once one reaches down to the level of a particular agency, 
chronology is likewise the controlling factor in arrangement. 

The methods of handling manuscripts and archives are perhaps too well 
known to have required restatement here. These particular contrasts, however, 
need to be borne clearly in mind, because out of a consideration of them can 
come, I believe, a possible solution to the problem of dealing with ephemera. 
May I repeat my earlier definition of the latter term: “publications relating 
to the subject-matter of the library but of small use for current scientific re- 
search.” Since these materials are to be preserved primarily as historical sources, 
why should they not be handled as much as possible like manuscripts and 
archives, which are likewise preserved mainly for historical purposes? 

Allow me to describe a procedure that would appear to me both satisfactory 
and feasible. As current materials reach the library, a decision ought immedi- 
ately to be made which would separate out those materials that are of small 
use for current scientific research but are yet clearly related to the subject- 
matter of the library. Some of these might be bound volumes, but most would 
be pamphlets, broadsides, and mimeographed documents—the materials sug- 
gested by Colonel Rogers’ phrasing of the problem in the opening paper today: 
“which mimeographed annual reports of which of thousands of provincial 
hospitals. . .; which popular pamphlets on tooth-brushing, fly-killing, or toilet- 
training; which weekly sheet of morbidity statistics from which obscure coun- 
ties?’ 

Once these materials have been separated out, all thought of applying to 
them even a simplified form of cataloging ought to be abandoned. They are 
thenceforth to be handled according to the procedures appropriate to man- 
uscripts, where even an author list is ordinarily impracticable. They should, 
it seems to me, be sorted roughly by subject, employing, perhaps, the grand 
divisions of the library’s classification scheme—that is, the divisions indicated 
simply by the two-letter element at the beginning of the class-mark. During 
the year, the materials in each broad class would accumulate in boxes, to be 


2 Rogers, Frank B., The Acquisitions Policy of the National Medical Library: Introduction 
and Statement of the Problem. (mimeographed), p. 9. 
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consulted in their unarranged state by readers who might need to do so, but 
who would have to be prepared to search out for themselves the particular 
items they desired. 

At the end of the year, the accumulated material in each classification would 
be put in proper order. Misfilings would be corrected, duplicates and obviously 
worthless materials discarded, and a few important items withdrawn for regular 
cataloging. The balance would then be sorted into three or four groups. Pam- 
phlets published with the author’s name would form one group, the items to be 
arranged in alphabetical order. Reports and other publications of institutions 
and minor governmental agencies would form a second group, to be given a 
geographical arrangement. Anonymous materials, forming the third group, 
would be arranged alphabetically by title. Certain special types of ephemera, 
such as commercial promotional literature, might constitute a fourth group, 
to be preserved only in a representative sample—say, the material received 
during one calendar month. 

A standard form would be filled out for each collection so arranged, giving 
the classification name and number and the year, describing the quadripartite 
arrangement of the material, and if possible listing the names of the authors 
(but not the titles) of the publications included in the first of the four groups. 

The whole collection would next be microfilmed, with the descriptive form 
at the beginning. The original materials could thereafter be discarded. Entries 
would be made, for the collection taken as a whole, in the dictionary catalog 
(under appropriate subjects) and in the shelf-list. The descriptive forms would 
be placed in loose-leaf books, for eventual binding, to serve the convenience of 
persons consulting the microfilms. The job would then be done. 

Under such a system, be it noted, the decision that a given document pos- 
sesses little value for current research is not an irrevocable decision, for the text 
has not been lost. If need be, positive prints can always be made from the film 
and any given document, in photographic form, put through regular and com- 
plete cataloging procedures. In the meantime neither the shelves nor the card 
catalogs are being cluttered up with masses of material of marginal value. As 
experience is gained, moreover, the library may discover that it is feasible and 
safe to treat an increasing number of minor publications in the way suggested. 

The savings of expense in processing and of space in storage are so obvious 
that I need not dwell upon them. The fun !amental question is whether such a 
handling of ephemeral materials can satisfy the legitimate demands of scholars. 
I believe that it can. 

If a scientist engaged in current research has need of any of the materials 
preserved in this way he will, of course, lack the guidance of the normal appa- 
ratus of catalog-entries, indexes, and abstracts. But he will find the material 
in excellent order, classified by large divisions of the subject, and arranged in 
such a way that authors and geographical areas can be quickly located. He will 
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encounter no difficulties except those that must always be expected when one 
ventures among materials admittedly peripheral. 

The historian, moreover, will find the materials in fully as usable a state as 
those he normally encounters in manuscript and archival collections. His sense 
of chronology is fully satisfied, since each film represents a single year. The in- 
clusive classifications employed are more useful to him than detailed ones would 
be. If his approach is biographical, the checklist of authors provides the needed 
key. If he is interested in a geographical region, he can quickly turn to the offi- 
cial and quasi-official sources emanating therefrom. If he wishes to use a sam- 
pling technique, he has the whole to choose from. And if he must run down an 
isolated publication, he has a far better chance of succeeding because of the 
systematic way in which the material has been assembled and preserved. 


OLDER PUBLICATIONS 


The third question which I wish to discuss is policy with respect to the ac- 
quisition of older publications in the field, materials primarily if not exclu- 
sively for the use of historians. 

Here again it is impossible to separate acquisitions policy from policy with 
respect to classification and cataloging. The reasons, however, are not those of 
expense, which arose in connection with ephemera. There are two deeper rea- 
sons why the policies of acquisition and of classification are inseparable in con- 
nection with older books. In the first place, unless it is perfectly clear how his- 
toric materials are to be arranged and used, it is impossible to state any criteria, 
short of absolute completeness, for deciding how extensive the collection in its 
various parts ought to be. In the second place, an inadequate scheme for clas- 
sifying older works will put on the shelves, alongside and mingled with the 
works needed for current research, a vast quantity of books that are obsolete 
for the purpose. To the active scientist such acquisitions will appear nothing 
but a costly nuisance. Even the historian will be needlessly hampered in loca- 
ting works of the period in which he is interested. In both instances, support 
for a thoughtful acquisitions policy will be lacking. 

A somewhat extended discussion of the problem of classification is therefore 
necessary, distant though it may seem from the announced subject of the pres- 
ent symposium. 

Library classification and cataloging crystallized in modern form some sev- 
enty-five years ago, at the very time that modern research scholarship was de- 
veloping its present institutional character and beginning its enormous expan- 
sion. The opening of the Johns Hopkins University in 1876, a landmark in the 
history of organized research, coincided with the first edition of Melvil Dewey’s 
work on decimal classification and followed by a year Charles A. Cutter’s Rules 
for a Printed Dictionary Catalogue. 

The impressive thing, to that generation, was the cataclysmic change that 
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was taking place in the nature of scholarly and scientific research. The older 
work in every field was being rapidly outmoded, not so much by the normal 
attrition of time as by the revolution in method, which was making research 
professional and highly specialized. The ambitious “general”? works of the 
past—wide-ranging and diffuse, presenting brilliant insights on some matters 
and covering others in woefully uncritical fashion—stood in sharpest contrast 
with the new kind of monograph, which aimed to be precise and never to go 
beyond the limits of its explicit documentation. The gulf that separated the 
old and the new seemed so great that most schemes of classification made “‘Early 
works” a distinct category. The implication was that, though the products of 
the new scholarship might eventually grow out of date, they would differ, even 
in their obsolescence, from the works of all earlier generations. As a conse- 
quence, classification schemes made no real provision for the gradual outdating 
of modern works, except through wholesale reclassification at some future time. 

It is no reflection on the founders of library science that they failed to fore- 
see how much more rapid than before would be the processes of obsolescence. 
Experience has shown us (though we have hardly mastered the lesson) that 
“Early works” do not constitute a fixed classification but one that hungrily 
devours the books in every class in the schedule. It is amusing to note, for ex- 
ample, that in the 1910 edition of the Library of Congress classification for 
medicine, the class-mark RD30 denoted early works in surgery /o 1800. In the 
1952 revision, the same class-mark covered general works in surgery fo 1900. 
The 1951 classification schedule of the Army Medical Library, pushed ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century Titles” on to include publications through 1913. And the Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog at present limits subject entries (with certain 
exceptions) to titles published since 1924.* These are not strictly comparable 
instances, of course, but they all point the same moral: Time marches on. 

Speaking as an historian, I would say that libraries have never really reck- 
oned with the significance of time in planning the classification of libraries. 
Books do not become out of date because of some great cataclysm of scholar- 
ship; they grow old, as all things grow old, gradually, naturally, and in many 
instances gracefully. They cease from active striving with the oncoming gener- 
ation of books, and retire to the companionships of history. 

In less metaphorical language, books in every separate class in the library 
are being pushed aside, for the purposes of current research, by newer books. 
Eventually all the books we now possess will be of interest primarily, indeed 
exclusively, to the historian. Can we not find a way of embodying this inevi- 
table fact in the very framework of our systems of classification, so that it can 


3 Compare Library of Congress, Subject Cataloging Division, Classification R, Medicine 
(Washington, 1910), p. 65; idem (3rd ed., Washington, 1952), p. 89; Army Medical Library, 
Classification, Medicine (Washington, 1951), p. 9, 12; Armed Forces Medical Library, Cata- 
log, 1953 (Washington, 1954), p. iii. 
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be dealt with in an orderly fashion? I believe that we can, and I should like to 
offer, with the diffidence proper to one who is not a librarian, a few observa- 
tions on the matter. 

The call-number of any book, according to present practice, consists of two 
parts: a class-mark that groups together the books dealing primarily with the 
same subject, and a book-number that determines the actual shelving of the 
various books belonging to a given class. The latter is usually an author-number, 
that is, a number which automatically arranges the books within a class alpha- 
betically according to authorship. To distinguish between editions of the same 
work, the date is frequently given as a third element of the call-number. In 
certain libraries, notably the Armed Forces Medical Library, the date is an 
integral part of the call-number of every book, following the author number. 
The number of libraries that follow this practice uniformly is, however, exceed- 
ingly small. 

The effect of the existing system, as I have described it, is, of course, to ar- 
range the books on the shelves by classes, and within the classes to arrange 
them in strictly alphabetical order, regardless of date. The result, I maintain, 
is satisfactory neither to the research worker interested in the current literature 
of the subject, nor to the historian, nor even to the librarian. No matter where 
one looks—on the shelves themselves, or in the classified catalog (that is, the 
shelf-list), or under a given subject-heading in the dictionary or subject cata- 
log—one encounters the same indiscriminate mixture of new and old books. 
Whether one is looking for the most recent works or for those belonging to a 
given period of time, one must follow the same laborious procedure of exam- 
ining every title in the group, from A to Z. The only way obsolete books can 
be separated from current ones is by reclassifying them, that is, transferring 
them to an entirely different class consisting of ‘Early works.” 

To grasp what is wrong with this system, we must go back to first principles. 
Let us consider primarily the scientist or scholar who is advancing current 
knowledge, and who is therefore interested in the latest results in the various 
fields that can be expected to contribute to or impinge upon his own investi- 
gation. The research library ought to serve him in both a positive and negative 
way. It ought to put him in immediate touch with the latest publications on 
his particular topic and on related topics. On the other hand, it ought to save 
him, as much as possible, from the labor of examining masses of irrelevant 
material. Classification is supposed to perform both functions, but the present 
system does so imperfectly. As material accumulates in a given class, the latter 
must ordinarily be subdivided. This increases both the difficulties of cross- 
reference and the risk that the research worker will overlook important pub- 
lications related to his work but included in a different classification. More- 
over, the saving of the research worker’s time is largely illusory. If he 
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conscientiously examines all the new subclasses, he goes through just as much 
material as if no subdivision had taken place. 

The fact of the matter is that the scientist or scholar engaged in current re- 
search is swamped, not by the material that is slightly off his subject, but by 
the mass of material that is obsolete for his purposes. And the minute subdi- 
vision of classes does nothing to help him in this respect. 

The solution is not continuous reclassification of older material into separate 
categories labelled “Early works.”’ The cost alone would be prohibitive. More- 
over, the decisions that would have to be made (except, perhaps, with regard 
to really ancient works) are ones that the librarian is not in a position to make 
and ought not to undertake. Only the actual investigator, after all, is capable 
of deciding, in any instance, how far back in time he ought to carry his exam- 
ination of work previously done. In some investigations, the two or three pre- 
ceding years may embrace all that is relevant. In other research, the work of 
a century ago may provide essential clues. No librarian can possibly make this 
decision for the scholar, nor should any rule of library classification be based 
on the assumption that he can or should do so, even approximately. 

The answer, as I see it, is not to be found in a further elaboration of subject 
classification, but in a full and frank recognition of time as an independent fac- 
tor in classification itself. Classification, in other words, must be conceived of 
as a function of two variables: subject and date. 

This can actually be done by a relatively simple alteration of current prac- 
tice. The call-number need simply be thought of as comprising three distinct 
and equally important elements, instead of two. First would be the class-mark; 
second would be the date; third would be the author-number.* The date, in 
other words, would not bea mere subordinate modification of the author-num- 
ber, but an independent classificatory element, universally employed, and 
taking precedence over the author-number.® Finally, dates should be handled, 
both in filing and shelving, in reverse chronological order. 


4In an institution like the Armed Forces Medical Library, where the date is already an 
integral part of every call-number, the effect intended could be brought about, of course, by 
establishing the rule that in shelving and filing, the date is to take precedence over the author- 
number. The risk of accidental misshelving would be considerable, but if newly acquired 
books were to be regularly marked in the new way, the staff would habitually look for the 
date as a second element in shelving, and mistakes with older books would probably become 
few. 

5 The principle is precisely the same as that embodied in the book-numbers devised by 
Andrew Keogh for the Yale University Library, and used since 1908 for certain classes of 
books there. ““The Keogh number is . . . composed of the last three digits of the date of pub- 
lication of the book plus (usually) the initial letter of the author’s surname. A typical call 
number is Uku15/918B (in two lines). With this notation it is at once indicated that the book 
was published in 1918 and that the author’s name begins with ‘B.’... If it is desirable to 
keep editions, translations, and related materia! together—and this is the accepted practice 
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The automatic result of such a system would be this: Within each class the 
latest books would be placed first on the shelves and would appear first in the 
classified catalog or shelf-list. After them would come books of various degrees 
of obsolescence. And at the end of each class one would reach the very begin- 
nings of the subject, where the books would be of interest only to historians. 
The research worker could examine the literature back as far as seemed relevant 
to the problem in hand without finding himself burdened with earlier titles. 
The historian could define his period and find together on the shelves the works 
appropriate to his investigation. 

One other step should be taken to round out the plan. Subject-entries in the 
card-catalog should also be arranged in reverse chronological order. If the date 
of publication were to be typed as the final element in the subject-heading of 
each subject-card and reverse-chronological filing prescribed, this desired result 
would automatically follow. A person consulting the subject-catalog would then 
be confronted first with the latest works, instead of being required to thumb 
through what sometimes amounts to a trayful of cards. And the historical in- 
vestigator could quickly turn to the works of the period with which he happens 
to be concerned. 

Time is a continuity, and the proposal I have made treats it as such. Use of 
a category like ‘Early works” means dealing with time, unrealistically, as a 
succession of discontinuities. Actually the category ‘‘Early works” is an anom- 
aly in any logical scheme of classification by subject. Chronological divisions 
are logical when one is dealing with books about a given period, for then the 
period is a subject. An early book on anatomy, however, is not a work on the 
history of medicine, it is, always and forever, a work on anatomy, even though 
it may be of interest only to an historian of medicine. Books about a specific 
subject do not logically belong to different classes simply because they were 
published at different times. As a practical matter, moreover, if one treats the 
classification of a book as something that automatically changes with age, one 
inevitably implies that all the older books in a library must be periodically re- 
classified—a portentous prospect. 





in the social sciences and humanities—then the imprint date of the first edition is used as the 
basic number and supplementary letters are added to the author’s surname initial, as ‘b’ for 
second edition or ‘h’ for French translation. If a strict publication-date arrangement is more 
desirable—as in the sciences and technology—then the book number incorporates the imprint 
date of the particular book, irrespective of edition or translation.” (Jennette E. Hitchcock, 
“The Yale Library Classification,’ Yale University Library Gazette, vol. 27, p. 103-104; Jan. 
1953.) This admirable system was in part a response to “an ever-present desire for a chrono- 
logical arrangement” (ibid., p. 99) expressed by many members of the faculty. This desire 
(as I am trying to make clear in the present paper) is a natural and logical one for research 
scholars to feel. 

For another system of book-numbers based on date, see the description of Biscoe time-num- 
bers in Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification and Relativ Index (13th ed., N. Y., Lake Placid 
Club., 1932), II, 1643. 
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The proposed system could be introduced at any time, without disturbing 
the existing collection. One need only adopt the simple rule that books with a 
tripartite call-number (that is, a call-number including the date as its second 
element) should be arranged, in each class, ahead of those with bipartite call- 
numbers. Immediately the latest books would appear at the beginning of each 
class. With the passage of time, and without any renumbering of earlier ac- 
quisitions, the current literature would all become accessible according to the 
new plan. The renumbering of the older books would be relatively simple, for 
it would normally involve only the insertion of the date between the two ele- 
ments of the existing call-number. And such renumbering might be postponed 
without causing the historian a whit more difficulty than he actually encounters 
at present. 

The physical accessibility of the books might well be improved by a system 
like this. There would be nothing unfeasible about shelving all books since a 
certain date (varying, of course, with the class) in the most convenient part of 
the library (perhaps even on open shelves). This would bring current books in 
all classes much closer together, making consultation and cross-reference far 
easier. The older works could then occupy a predominantly historical section 
of the stacks, being brought there merely by periodic reshelving without re- 
classification. In general libraries (as distinguished from research collections), 
moreover, the withdrawal of obsolete books would be a much easier task than 
at present. 

The matter of bringing the historical parts of the collection together in a 
special part of the stacks deserves a word or two of elaboration. Such stacks 
might adjoin a special historical reading room, where works on the history of 
medicine (a genuine subject-class) could occupy open shelves. At regular inter- 
vals, books before a certain date (recognizable from the call-number alone) 
would be moved from the stacks assigned to current and recent materials to 
the shelves of the historical stacks, without the necessity of calling upon pro- 
fessional catalogers for additional services. Within the historical stacks, divi- 
sions could, if desired, be set up according to centuries, and the books would 
go to their proper places on the basis of the call-number alone. Within each 
century, moreover, the books would preserve their articulation into subject- 
classes. 

Such a system as the one here proposed might also lighten the burden of pre- 
paring, revising, and using the classification schedules themselves. Obviously 
new subjects of investigation must be recognized by continuous interpolations 
in existing schedules. On the other hand, minute subdivision is often a response 
simply to the problem of quantity rather than to the necessities of logic. Ma- 
terials accumulate to unmanageable proportions in certain inclusive classes, and 
subdivision of the latter seems the only answer. Actually minute subdivision 
has serious drawbacks, for it arbitrarily separates materials that are closely re- 
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lated to one another and thus hinders the cross-fertilization of ideas. If quantity 
could be kept manageable, most research workers, I believe, would prefer more 
inclusive classifications to narrower ones. A chronological arrangement within 
each class would keep quantity manageable, for it would automatically enable 
a research worker to eliminate from consideration a vast quantity of obsoles- 
cent material and thus to cope with current materials extending over a con- 
siderably broader field. Broad and inclusive classifications could thus be main- 
tained in a research library, and the fragmentation of knowledge that results 
from minute subdivision could be healthfully checked. 

How should old books newly acquired be classified: The existing practice of 
the Armed Forces Medical Library points the way. All books published be- 
tween 1801 and 1913 are now classified according to subject, but the classifica- 
tion scheme is simplified. In the complete schedules for current books, the class- 
mark consists of two letters followed by numerals. In the simplified scheme for 
nineteenth-century publications, only the letters are used (with certain excep- 
tions and modifications).* The highly commendable result is that the same gen- 
eral outline of classification is used for both current books and older ones, but 
subclassification is dispensed with for the latter, as befits a period when special- 
ization was less intense and publications less numerous, In my judgment the 
system should be pushed back to earlier centuries, with increasing simplifica- 
tion of schedules, instead of placing all books before 1800 in the classes WZ220, 
WZ230, etc., which consist of “Early printed books,”’ arranged by centuries, 
forming subclasses under ‘“‘History of Medicine.’” 

The question of the date to be used in classification would require some for- 
mulation in rules. Works published in modern times in the United States should 
undoubtedly be classified by copyright date, which is, of course, altered for 
each new edition. This would bring the latest revised edition to the forefront. 
For other countries, imprint date would have to be employed. For books before 
1800 it might be desirable to use, not the date of the imprint, but the date of 
first publication of the work in question. This would bring the various editions 
of the work together, and would enable the student to find at least one edition 


6 Armed Forces Medical Library, Army Medical Library Classification ... Additions and 
Changes, List No. 3 Sept. 1953 (mimeographed): ‘Special Scheme for Nineteenth Century 
Publications.” The modifications are that a third letter is sometimes added, to subclassify 
works, but on a less elaborate scale than is done by the numbers of the complete schedule. 
The exceptions are the continued use of a few subclassifications denoted by both letters and 
numbers, especially for such types of materials as directories, periodicals, etc., which should 
obviously be kept together. This scheme represents a simplification of that of 1951, which 
prescribed that certain numbers only of the full schedule were to be applied to nineteenth 
century titles. Under this previous plan, for example, current books about the “Ear” were to 
be subclassified in considerable detail, but only the two classes “General Works” (WV200) 
and “Deafness” (WV270) were to be used for works published between 1801 and 1913. Army 
Medical Library, Classification, Medicine (Washington, 1951), p. 9, 12, 183-184. 

7 Army Medical Library, Classification, Medicine (1951), p. 12, 202. 
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under the date of the editio princeps. For books written before the beginning 
of printing, the date (or perhaps merely the century) of composition would ob- 
viously be more appropriate than the date of publication. The fact that the 
system would separate the successive editions of a given work, and a fortiori 
the different books on the same subject by the same author is, to my mind, a 
very minor disadvantage in all scientific fields—perhaps in all fields except 
literature itself. One must remember that the author catalog of the library al- 
ready provides fundamental bibliographical control of the collection as a whole, 
and that all the works of a given author (including editions and translations) 
are grouped together there. 

Needless to say, serial publications (including journals, proceedings of soci- 
eties, and the like) would not include the element of date in their call-numbers, 
for continuous publication precludes the idea of assigning a single date (even 
the date of founding) to the series as a whole. Alphabetical or geographical ar- 
rangement is obviously called for in classes composed of serials. 

I apologize for this long excursion into classification, in a paper that was sup- 
posed to discuss acquisition. In justification I would say only this. Books are 
acquired so that they may be used. One can hardly have a sound policy for ac- 
quiring them, without having also a sound plan for using, and hence for ar- 
ranging, them. So long as time is treated as discontinuous, so long as ‘‘Early 
works” are relegated to a class by themselves, the acquisition of historic ma- 
terials is bound to appear a kind of aberration. Acquisitions policy can amount 
to little more than an attempt to answer the question: How far can we afford 
to indulge ourselves in the luxury of antiquarianism? 

If, however, we look upon time as continuous, if we think of the body of cur- 
rent knowledge as slowly receding into the past but preserving its own inherent 
structure, then we will think of historic materials not as scattered relics, but 
as parts of a living, articulated collection. Acquisitions policy then becomes 
something different from a mere policy toward rare books. Its criteria with 
respect to older works become essentially the same as for current publications. 
The ideal of the library will be to build up, for each period of time, a well- 
rounded collection, presenting the state of knowledge of the time. Because even 
the earliest books are being regularly classified by subject, gaps in the collection 
will be spotted, not in terms of rarities that are missing, but in terms of sub- 
jects that are poorly represented. The librarian should find it possible to work 
out, for past periods as well as for the present, definitions of ‘‘scope” and of 
“levels or degrees of coverage,’’* and should be able to apply them to the var- 
ious classes within the historical sections of the library. 

The historian, after all, has no more use for disjecta membra than any other 


8 See Armed Forces Medical Library, Library Manual B-5, Scope and Coverage of Collec- 
tions (mimeographed, Washington, 20 December 1955), p. 1, where levels or degrees of cover- 
age are defined for “skeletal,” “reference,” “research,” and “exhaustive” collections. 
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scholar. When, by mental effort, he translates himself into the past, he is not 
looking for curiosities and rarities, he is trying to comprehend the organized 
world in which the men of the period lived. He is interested in their knowledge 
as organized knowledge, their ideas as articulated ideas. A library which can 
provide him with a well-balanced collection of books of the period, chosen so 
as to be representative in range, and classified according to a logical scheme 
(even if not precisely the scheme that contemporaries would have used), is of- 
fering the historian everything he can properly wish for. If a library, in its his- 
torical acquisitions policy, is guided by such a concept of its purpose, then the 
requirements of general historiography can hardly fail to be met in abundant 
measure. 
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L is expected that each librarian desires to give the best possible service to 
patients and staff. One method of accomplishing this is to build up the book 
and periodical collection so that the library contains the material which the 
clientele most needs. This doesnot mean that the librarian with the largest count 
in numbers of books and periodicals has the most adequate collection or gives 
the best service, for in many instances it may be necessary to collect materials 
such as pamphlets, reports, and audio-visual materials. The library should be 
tailored to meet the needs of those it is serving and that may mean, in a train- 
ing and research hospital especially, that the medical librarian, with the advice 
and cooperation of the Medical Library Committee, will have to decide on the 
scope and coverage of the collection. This may well result in the decision to 
collect heavily in the fields in which the hospital specializes and to keep only a 
limited collection in other general medical fields. 

When a decision is reached to attempt coverage of certain medical subjects 
over many years, the librarian may be faced with the problem of obtaining 
enough money to buy the materials, then to locate and purchase it, to have it 
cataloged, possibly bound, and stored for proper usage. It is at this stage that 
she will want to consider whether or not the volumes needed are available in 
any form of micro-reproduction and whether or not this form might not serve 
the readers adequately and save money for the original purchase, cataloging, 
binding, and storage of other works. 

The following information is presented in the hope that it will prove useful 
in meeting some of the acquisition problems faced by medical librarians. 


MICROCARDS 


Microcards are standard 3” X 5” cards which contain from 40 to 60 pages of 
a periodical, book, pamphlet, or report which have been reduced by micro- 
photography and reproduced upon a single standard-sized library catalog card. 
At the top of the Microcard, in regular typewriter size, one will ordinarily find 
all necessary identification notation; that is, the Dewey and Library of Con- 
gress class numbers, the author and title, a subject heading, the volume num- 
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ber and date, the number of the card (no. 20 of 55, for example), and the pagina- 
tion covered in that particular card. 

A special reading device is essential for reading Microcards. The latest reader, 
Model 6B Microcard Reader, is priced at $255 and there is a model 5B Reader 
also available for $165 (this does not have the card moving mechanism; the 
card is inserted and moved directly by hand). However, since material on 
Microcards usually are not used for extended periods of time, users might find 
adequate the pocket-sized Microcard Reader at $25.00, which is slightly larger 
than a pack of king-size cigarettes. All three of these readers are manufactured 
and sold by the Microcard Corporation, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. This Corporation 
also has a Washington, D. C. office at 1725 N Street, N. W. Even a binocular 
microscope can be used for reading Microcards for short periods. 

Advantages which are claimed for Microcards include: 1. The cost; 14 or less 
than the original text, when the latter is available. 2. There is no binding prob- 
lem. 3. Storage problems and costs thereof are greatly reduced. Instead of many 
running feet of shelf space, only inches of space are needed for 3” X 5” cards, 
which fit into regular catalog drawers. Besides actual stacks themselves, heat- 
ing, lighting, cleaning, and maintenance must all be considered in the cost of 
storage of original text material. 4. Very little, if any, additional cataloging is 
necessary because the basic information is already at the top of the card in 
typewritten size. 5. Microcards are easy to handle, file, interfile (with micro- 
film this latter can be a problem), and mail. Special filing cabinets or shelving 
are not needed. 6. If a card is lost or damaged, it is more easily and cheaply 
replaced than original text. Costs may vary from 10¢ to 50¢ per card, perhaps 
averaging around 25¢ each. 7. Unlike microfilm, Microcards require no thread- 
ing or rewinding to use; one does not have to search through a 100 foot roll of 
film to find what is wanted; indexing is flexible and any conventional system 
may be applied to a Microcard collection. 8. Deterioration can be caused only 
by tearing or breakage of the card; there is no need for special storing of the 
cards because of conditions of temperature and humidity which might prevail. 
9. Accessibility; because of the small amount of space required, a substantial 
collection of Microcards (or microfilm or Microprint, for that matter) can usu- 
ally be kept near the reading machine. 10. Microcards help the librarian main- 
tain service at a high level while costs are kept as low as is reasonably possible. 

Microcard Files: Experience has shown that it is impractical to file Micro- 
cards into a library’s general catalog; it is better to file them in a special catalog, 
preferably close to the reading machine. The word MICROCARD is usually 
stamped on each catalog card and the Microcards may be filed by whatever 
classification system is used or by author entry or subject and title. 

Sources and Subjects: Subjects for Microcard publishing are usually selected 
from materials that are out-of-print and in demand, either scarce or unobtain- 
able, often where the copyright has expired. Microcards have also been used 
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to publish works where there is not enough demand to justify publishing in 
more orthodox book form; for example, theses, monographs, and reports. Tech- 
nical and business reports have been duplicated and distributed in this man- 
ner; thus, the Atomic Energy Commission is using Microcards to distribute 
unclassified reports to the public as well as for internal dissemination of infor- 
mation, including some to their contracting agencies. Microcards may be or- 
dered from the Microcard Foundation or directly from the publisher of the 
particular title desired. The Microcard Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin, issues 
a “Microcard Bulletin” which lists available Microcard publications under 
general subject headings, such as ‘Biological Sciences.” 

The School of Health and Physical Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon, publishes a Microcard Bulletin (latest 1 November 1955; 15 October 
1956, Suppl.). Its Microcard emphasis is placed upon unpublished research 
materials, particularly doctoral dissertations and master’s essays, and upon 
scholarly books now out of print. It covers such subjects as Recreation and 
Camping, Health Education, Psychology, Physical Education, and Physiology. 
There are 23 pages in its latest Microcard Bulletin, copies of which can be sup- 
plied by the University upon written request. 

Most medical libraries have at least some interest in Microcards in the fields 
of biochemistry, biology, botany, chemistry, library science, medicine, physi- 
ology, psychology, and zoology. The following journal titles in medical and 
allied fields are now available on microcards; when possible the title, volumes, 


years covered, Microcard publisher, and price have been supplied; when series 
and units are available at specific prices, this has been noted. (This does not 
mean that publishers will not sell short runs; one must inquire directly when 
in doubt): 


MepbiIcaL MATERIALS AVAILABLE ON MICROCARDS 


Publishers of Microcards: Académie des Sciences. Paris. Comptes ren- 
Key dus. 
A—Microcard Foundation v. 1-85, 1835-1877 

Box 2145 $465.20 

Madison 5, Wisconsin A&B 


Unit 1:v.1-10, 1835-1840—$73.50 
Unit 2:v.11-20, 1840-1845—$89.00 
Unit 3:v.21-30, 1845-1850—$55.50 
Unit 4:v.31-40, 1850-1855—$68.50 
C—J. S. Canner & Company, Inc. Unit 5:v.41-50, 1855-1860—$67.50 
46 Millmont Street Unit 6:v.51-60, 1860-1865—$68.50 
Boston 19, Massachusetts (5 vol. units can be purchased separately) 


B—Microtext Publishing Corporation 
112 Liberty Street 
New York 6, New York 


D—University of Rochester Press Academy of natural sciences of Philadelphia. 
Micropublication Service Proceedings v. 1-8, 1841-1856 
Rush Rhees Library $19.00 
Rochester 3, New York A, B, & C 
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American Chemical Society. 

Monographs Nos. (3) $4.50; (33) $4.25; 
(37) $9.50; (50) $9.50; (52) $4.00; (56) 
$5.00; (58) $8.00; (59) $12.00; (61) 
$9.00; (68) $8.00; (72) $8.00; (74) $15.00; 
(80) $12.50; (86) $11.00; (93) $8.00; (99) 
$4.50 

Cc 


American Entomological Society. Transac- 
tions. 

v. 1-5, 1867-1876 

$12.75 

A, B, &C 


American Journal of Botany 
v. 1-2, 1914-1915 

$7.70 

c 


American Journal of Insanity 
v. 1-77, 1844-1921 (in preparation) 
Continued as American Journal of Psychiatry 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
v. 1-15, 1930-1945 (with index 1-10) 
$63.20 

A, B, & C 


American Journal of Physiology 
v. 1-100, 1898-1932 

$432.30 

ts 


American Journal of Physiology 
v. 1-25, 1898-1910 

$82.30 

B 


American Journal of Psychiatry 
v. 78-107, 1921-1950 
$150.00 
(this is continuation of “American Journal 
of Insanity, v. 1-77, 1844-1921 which is 
‘in preparation’ ”’) 
A, C, &D 


American Journal of Science 
v. 1-247, 1818-1949 
$517.20 
Series can be purchased separately, 
“series” as below: 
Series 1—July 1818-1845 50 v.— 
$130.20 


in 
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Series 2—1846-1870 50 v.—$141.30 

Series 3—1871-1895 50 v.—$158.10 

Series 4—1896-1920 50 v.— $163.80 

Series 5—1921-1949 47 v.— $182.10 
B&C 


American Journal of Sociology 
v. 1-14, 1895-1908 
$77.00 
(v. 15-24, 1909-1918 in preparation) 
A, B, & C 


American Physical Education Review 

V. 1-5, 1896-1902 

$13.00 
(Also sold by separate vols. $1.35-$2.35 

each) 

School of Health and Physical Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


Annual Review of Biochemistry 

v. 1-5, 1932-1936; 7-12, 1938-1943; 14, 1945; 
15, 1946 

$39.00 

A, B, & C 


Annual Review of Physiology 
v. 1, 1939; 4-6, 1942-1944 
$11.90 

A&C 


Archiv. fiir protistenkunde 
v. 1-96, 1902-1943 (Indices 1-20, 21-50) 
$210.40 
(Can be purchased in 10 vol. units sepa- 
rately) 
A, B, & C 


Archives of Psychology 

1-41 (nos. 1-300), 1906-June 1945 (all 
published) 

$87.00 

. 


Vv. 


Atomic Energy Commission Reports. Unclassi- 
fied. 
This is a 75 page pamphlet listing the unclas- 


sified reports from 1947-1954. Has 
“numerical listing,” ‘General,’ ‘“Biol- 
ogy and Medicine,” ‘Chemistry,’ 
“Engineering,” ‘Mineralogy, Metal- 
lurgy, and Ceramics,” ‘Physics,’ and 
“Pricing Schedule.” 
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The entire “Biology and Medicine”’ section 
includes 1822 cards, divided into “‘Gen- 
eral 466,” “Aerosols 11,” “Radiation 
Effects 661,” “Radiation Hazards and 
Protection 292,” “Radiation Sickness 
29,” “Radiography 17,” ‘Radiotherapy 
53,” “Toxicology Studies 193,” ‘Tracer 
Applications 275,” and ‘Waste Dis- 
posal 11.” 

Total Cost: $491.94. Cost for the sections, 
for General—$163.10; Aerosols—$3.85; 
Radiation Effects—$231.35; Radiation 
Hazards and Protection—$102.20; Ra- 
diation Sickness—$10.15; Radiography 
—$5.95; Radiotherapy—$18.55; Taxi- 
cology Studies—$67.55; Tracer Applica- 
tions—$96.25; Waste Disposal—$3.85. 

Complete Set of 9,767 cards is $2,000.00 

Individual cards are 50¢ each. On orders for 
individual reports cash must accompany 
order. All prices F.O.B. Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

In ordering be sure to indicate the category 
and sub-category. To order individual 
reports give report number such as 
AECU 5843. Average around 35¢ each 
in categories. 

Check for 1955-1956 reports released in 
Nuclear Science Abstracts, same subject 
headings as for above. 


Atomic Energy Commission Nonclassified 
Atomic Literature, through December 
31, 1955 

The “Biology and Medicine” section has 2050 
cards under subject headings ‘‘General,”’ 
“Aerosols,” “Radiation Hazards and 
Protection,” “Radiation Sickness,” 
“Radiography,” “Radiotherapy,” “Tox- 
icology Studies,” and “‘Waste Disposal.” 

Microform allows you to place a standing 
order for card reproductions of newly- 
released Atomic Energy Commission 
nonclassified nuclear documents, as 
listed in Nuclear Science Abstracts, either 
for 6 months or 12 months and may ap- 
ply in either major or sub-categories 
specified. They ask a deposit of $25.00 
to be refunded in full, in balancing the 
account or in cash, at the termination of 
the Standing Order. 


Basic Prices: 
1-19 cards—$.35 each 
20-49 cards—.315 each 
50-499 cards—.2975 each 
500 or more—.28 each 
Add 75¢ for handling orders of less than ten 
cards. Cash is to accompany orders for 
less than 50 Microform cards. (These 
are all 3 x 5 cards.) 
Microform Division 
Hitchcock Publishing Company 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Newly Declassified Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Secret and Confidential Research 
and Development Reports 

1956 plus. As new basic scientific and techni- 
cal information is released, the reports 
are being listed in Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s new Report Announcement Bul- 
letin. These Report Announcement 
Bulletins may be obtained without 
charge from the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Subject heading (category) of interest to 
medical librarians is ‘Health and Biol- 
ogy.” 

You can place a standing order for the sub- 
ject category with Microform Division, 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, 1115 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
6, D. C. for 26¢ per card, payment to be 
made upon receipt of each shipment 
with invoice. The reports will be mailed 
prepaid in continental United States in 


groups as listed in successive issues of the 


Report Announcement Bulletin. Selected 
reports will be supplied fo 28¢ to 35¢ per 
card, depending on quantities bought. 


Biochemische Zeitschrift 
v. 1-316, 1906-1943 (in process) 
c 


Biokhimia 

Biochemistry (U.S.S.R.) 
1946-1953 

$53.20 

Cc 
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Biological Bulletin 
v. 1-2, 1898-1899 
$4.40 

A&C 


Book Review Digest 
v. 1-10, 1905-1914 
$48.60 

A&C 


Botanical Gazette 
v. 1-40, 1875-1905 
$105.40 
(also “‘in preparation” v. 41-66, 1906- 
1914) 
A,B, &C 


Botanical Review 
v. 1-10, 1935-1944 
$26.80 

C 


Canadian Journal of Research 

Sections A and B, v. 1-28, 1929-1950 com- 
plete. The Canadian Journal of Physics, 
v. 29-31, 1951-1953, and the Canadian 


Journal or Chemistry, v. 29-31, 1951- 
1953. 

$158.00 (Sold also in units.) 

A&C 


Catholic University Press has Microcarded a 
number of theses and studies. 

There are six (6) titles listed under “Biology,” 
fifteen (15) under “Psychology,” and 
four (4) under “Sociology.” 


Chemisches Zentralblatt 
v. 1-116, 1830-1945 (with general indexes) 
$1,816.20 
v.1-70, 1830-1899, $380.00 
v.71-92, 1900-1921, $450.00 
v. 93-105, 1922-1934, $556.60 
v. 106-116, 1935-1945, $458.00 
(5 vol. units can be purchased separately) 
A, B, & C 


Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantita- 
tive Biology 

v. 1-8, 1933-1940 (v. 10 in preparation) 

$22.00 

A, B, & C 
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Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift 
v. 1-50, 1875-1924 (in preparation) 
A,C, &D 


Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal (Physiological Jour- 
nal of the U.S.S.R.) 

v. 32-40, 1946-1954 

$85.50 

A&C 


Hedwigia. Organ fuer krypttogamenkunde 
und phytopathologie nebst repertorium 
fuer kryptogamische literatur 

v. 1-82, 1852-1944 and index vols. 1-50 

$190.60 

(10 vol. units can be purchased separately.) 
A&C 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
v. 1-24, 1906-1929 

$46.75 

B&C 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 

v. 1-45, 1905-1921 (with index vols. 1-50) 
$174.80 

v. 112-180—$345.00 

A, B, &C 


Journal of Heredity 
v. 1-4, 1910-1913 
$7.25 

Cc 


Journal of Parasitology 
v. 1-13, 1914-1926 
$19.00 

B&C 


Journal of the American Medical Association 

v. 1-55, 1883-1910 

$375.00 

Also sold in “‘units’’ as follows: 

Unit 1, v. 1-10—$38.50 
Unit 2, v.11-20—$45.00 
Unit 3, v.21-30—$61.00 
Unit 4, v.31-40—$87.00 
Unit 5, v.41-50—$120.00 
Unit 6, v.51-55—$69.00 

A,C, &D 


Library Journal 

v. 1-50, 1876-1925 (including index to vols. 
1-22) 

$133.00 

A, B, & C 
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Linnaea. Ein journal fur die botanik... 
oder: Beitrage zur pflanzenkunde. 

v. 1-43, 1826-1882 (Sold also in units.) 

$94.80 

A&C 


Naturwissenschaften 

v. 1-32, 1913-1944 (Index: vols. 1-15, 1913- 
1927) 

$228.80 (5 vol. units can be purchased sepa- 
rately.) 

A, B, & C 


Nucleonics 

v. 1-10, 1947-1952 
$38.50 

A, B, & C 


Physikalische Berichte 
v. 1-21, 1920-1940 
$281.00 

A, B, & C 


Physikalische Zeitschrift 
v. 1-43, 1899/1900-1942 
$234.50 
B&C 


Physiological Reviews 
v. 1-11, 1921-1931 
$37.50 

B&C 


Phytopathology 

v. 1-10, 1911-1920 
$31.50 

A&C 


Plant Physiology 
v. 1-4, 1926-1929 
$11.00 
A&C 


Psychological Review 
v.1 -32, 1894-1925 
$31.50 

A, B, & C 


Psychological Review. Monograph Supple- 
ments 

v. 1-14, 1895-1913 

$31.85 

A, B, & C 
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Quarterly Cumulative Index to Current 
Medical Literature 

v. 1-12, 1916-1926 

$64.00 


A&c 


Review of Scientific Instruments 
v. 1-3, 1930-1932 

$15.70 

A, B, & C 


Rochester, University. School of Medicine 
and Dentistry. 

16 (sixteen) theses 

D 


Science 
1953-Dec. 1955, plus (issued half-yearly’) 
1953—vols. 117-118 
1954—-vols. 119-120 
1955—vols. 121-122 
$7.50 a vol, 2 vols. a year—$15.00 per yearly 
set 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and National Research Coun 
cil 


Summary Tables of Biological Tests 

v. 8, 1956 

$5.00 a year (Original text is $7.50—both 
for $10.50) 

National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council 


Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift 
v. 1-33, 1888-1920 

$225.00 

A.C. &0D 


Zhurnal mikrobiologii, epidemiologii i im- 
munibiologii 
(Journal of microbiology; U.S.S.R.) 
1946-1947—$33.00 
1953-1954—$35.00 
(Continued currently.) 
A&C 


Zhurnal obshchei biologii 

(Journal of general biology U.S.S.R.) 
1946-1954 
$56.00 

(Continued currently.) 


A&C 
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MICROPRINT 


Microprint is a printing press product: carbon ink on the chemical equivalent 
of rag paper; however, reduction in the original text is achieved by microfilming 
the text as the initial step. By this process Microprints of the same degree of 
reduction and sharpness achieved by microphotography can be reproduced by 
a printing press operation. 

According to Professor Edgar L. Erickson, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the ‘“‘benefits to be derived from this achievement for libraries, 
and, consequently, for the entire field of research are several. (1) The economies 
of the printing press operation as compared with any other reproduction process 
are gained. (2) Permanent records on rag paper or its equivalent are made 
possible. (3) The uniform arrangement of micropages on the Microprint sheet 
in accordance with the decimal arrangement enables the user to withdraw a 
sheet from its case and locate a given page on the screen in 15 seconds. (4) Mi- 
croprints are delivered in cloth-bound slip cases which are labelled and ready 
for shelving with books and which require no other protection than that pro- 
vided for books.” 

It is claimed that Microprints have a minimum permanence of 300 years, 
which should eliminate the necessity of replacements (except for loss or acci- 
dent) for some time to come! The standard Microprint sheet is 6” XK 9” and 
was adopted so that one hundred micropages could be arranged on a sheet, 
ten across and ten rows up and down. Therefore, if you want page 45, you just 
turn to row four and take the fifth page on that line and you have it. 

Microprint Readers: The Readex Microprint Reader sells for $170 f.o.b. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Another reader is the Kodagraph Microprint Reader at 
$350, manufactured by Eastman Kodak Corporation. 

We are advised that the American Optical Company will probably come 
out with a reader this year which will be specifically designed to allow reading 
both Microcards and Microprint and, if this is so, it should prove a boon to 
librarians who hesitate to spend money for both type of reading machines. 

The Readex Microprint Corporation address is 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. Publications contain so far only two titles of special interest to 
medical librarians; they are: 

U.S. Surgeon-General’s Office. Index-Catalogue of the Army Medical Library. 
1880-1948. Series 1: 1880-1895 ; Series 2: 1896-1916; Series 3: 1918-1932; 
Series 4: 1936-1948. Total cost of all four series: $75.00. 

Since it is doubtful if this series can be purchased in original text, this 
reproduction should be of special interest to medical librarians who do not 
have this valuable index and reference tool. 

Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. v. 1-74 
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(1903—1949/50 inclusive). $100.00. Subsequent volumes 1950 to date per 
year: 


Members of the Society: $ 7.50 
Subscribers: $ 9.00 
Others: $14.00 


MICROFILM 


What microfilms are, as well as their advantages and disadvantages, are 
well known to librarians, so it is not necessary to dwell on these at any length. 
For an excellent summary statement about microfilms, the sources, storage, 
care and reading machines, pages 215-220 in the Chapter on “‘Photoduplica- 
tion” by Miss Mildred Walter in the Association’s Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice are suggested. 

Microfilm’s cost is comparatively low and it may be possible to get material 
in this form which is not available in the original. It also saves in storage space 
and requires no binding. Microfilm does have some disadvantages; it requires 
a reading machine, it is damaged by careless handling, and for periods of ex- 
tended reading, it is tiring on the eyes, plus the facts that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to catalog, and the reader may become irritated when he has to search a 
100-foot roll of film to find the item he wants. 

Readers and File Cabinets: The Recordak Model MPE microfilm reader is 
one type generally used by small medical libraries. The microfilm image is 
projected onto a reflection-type screen at desk level. The screen measures 20” x 
20” and is shielded on three sides to reduce extraneous light. The microfilm 
image remains in focus at all times whether film is at rest or in motion. The 
price of this reader as shown on the Federal Supply Schedule is: AC current 
$337.50—DC current $366.50. 

The microfilm filing equipment described below is the type often used for 
maintenance of film: 

Type A: The Yawman and Erbe Microfilm cabinet, priced at $169.50, f.o.b. 
Rochester, New York, provides compact storage. It is made of steel and meas- 
ures 20” wide, 50 34” high and 28” deep, contains 9 drawers, each of which is 
partitioned to accommodate four rows of 100-foot film reels. Overall capacity 
would be 900 16 mm reel or 612 35mm reels per cabinet. 

Type B: Safe T Stack, Diebold Company. This consists of individual drawers 
made of 24 gauge steel that can be stacked quickly and easily to whatever 
height. Slip-keys and tie-lines lock drawers vertically, horizontally or back to 
back. No tools are required to assemble it. No extra shelving or supports of 
any kind are required. Each drawer can accommodate 69 rolls of 16mm film and 
39 rolls of 35mm film. Price per drawer 1 to 24, $5.13-25 to 100, $4.62. 
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Listings of Available Microfilms 


University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, microfilms an extensive list 
of current periodicals, which the library may buy if it subscribes to the regular 
paper edition. There are about 125 titles of special interest to medical librarians 
in the twelve pages of double-columned listing, plus about twenty titles of 
special interest to medical librarians on which University Microfilms have 
available extensive back files. Its latest listing is titled ‘“The Problem of Pe- 
riodical Storage in Libraries, 1956.” 

Since the characteristic pattern of use of periodical literature is very heavy 
upon first appearance and in most instances tapers off sharply after the first 
two to five years, original copies might be used in the library unbound until the 
period of greatest use is over or the copies have worn out, and then the paper 
copies disposed of and the microfilm substituted. The microfilm tends to cost 
little more than binding would and the full year of each title is on a separate 
reel in a box properly labeled and identified, with the index for the year, when 
available, at the beginning of the reel. 

Another very substantial listing of medical journals available on microfilms 
is that of the Photographic Unit of the Royal Society of Medicine, Dering 
Yard, 67 New Bond Street, London, W.1, England. The Society published a 
list in 1950 titled “‘Catalogue of British and American Medical Journals held 
on Microfilm” and the Medical and General Reference Library, VA Central 
Office, has a copy, as has the Microfilm Clearing House of the Library of Con- 
gress. This listing, which was made possible by a Rockfeller Foundation Grant, 
also has the price for each item on microfilm. 

The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue edits 
and J. W. Edwards publishes the Union List of Microfilms, Revised, Enlarged 
and Cumulated Edition 1951—list price $17.00, and Supplement 1949-1952— 
list price $10.00, and was to publish in the fall of 1956 a Second Supplement 
1952-1955, to contain ‘all material on the Microfilms owned by the major 
libraries of the United States and Canada” both monographs and serials. Inci- 
dentally, the titles from the ‘Catalogue of British and American Medical Jour- 
nals of Microfilm” held by the Royal Society of Medicine are included in the 
Supplement 1949-1952, with all information except the price included. 

The above information has been assembled to make more easily available 
material from many sources, for medical librarians, who should be aware of 
potentials of the materials in these formats and give them consideration along 
with original texts when building their collections. 





Russian-English Medical Dictionaries* 


By STANLEY JABLONSKI 
Current List of Medical Literature 
National Library of Medicine 
Washington, D. C. 


[= medical translation is not as difficult as it is com- 
monly believed. Bridged by common Latin and Greek origins and by a con- 
tinuously increasing exchange of information through more than a thousand 
medical periodicals published in both languages, Russian and English medical 
terminologies developed almost as many similarities as terminologies of any 
other two languages of the same linguistic family. It would be misleading, 
however, to assume that translation of Russian medical texts into English 
is very simple, for in spite of many similarities the medical terminologies of 
both languages also contain many dissimilarities. Many Russian medical terms, 
although of Greek, Latin, or even of English origin, underwent phonetic and 
grammatical adaptations and, consequently, became unrecognizable to the 
western ear; in many instances, regardless of the availability of words of foreign 
origin, Russian writers prefer native terms; and, especially in paramedical 
fields such as pharmacognosy, pharmacy, zoology, and in certain other areas, 
the Russian language developed terminologies based almost entirely on words 
of Slavic origin. 

Even in the presence of these and other difficulties, a fairly good student of 
English medical terminology equipped with some linguistic background and 
with the aid of a good Russian-English medical dictionary should be able to 
understand a fairly complex medical article written in Russian. Unfortunately, 
such a dictionary is not available. The lack of an extensive bilingual Russian- 
English medical dictionary makes translation difficult even for an experienced 
translator. 

To compensate for the lack of a comprehensive medical dictionary, Russian- 
English translators are forced to maintain a large number of auxiliary tools. 
In choosing a set of dictionaries, a medical translator is faced with the difficult 
task of selecting from some several hundred dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
indexes a small number of usable tools. These tools must contain, besides the 


* This survey is based on the collection of dictionaries used by the translator-indexers of 
the Current List of Medical Literature, on the collection of the Reference Division of the 
National Library of Medicine, and on the research made during the cumulation of material 
for a Russian-English medical dictionary under preparation by the author at the present time. 
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traditional lists of pathological names and anatomical charts, terms used in 
the biological sciences, chemistry, physics, psychology, and in several other 
fields of science and technology including peripheral areas as far removed as 
certain branches of metallurgy. 

The only modern work containing English equivalents for Russian medical 
terms is a Russian-English-Chinese polyglot dictionary published recently in 
China: 


Ho, Huai-té. Russko-anglo-kitaiskii meditsinskii slovar’. [O ying chung i hsiieh 

ts’u hui] Peiping, n.p., 1954. 715 p. 
This dictionary contains about 20,000 words covering terms used in all 
branches of medicine fairly well. Its style, following the inverted system 
used in W. A. N. Dorland’s The American illustrated medical dictionary, 
allows concentration of the material under nouns. Such an arrangement 
is especially advantageous in the grouping of terms with compound names, 
such as inflammations or phobias, and in the setting of large headings, 
such as arteries, veins, ligaments, syndromes, and diseases. Despite many 
excellent features in its style, accuracy, and dependability, Ho’s dictionary 
also has some faults, such as inadequate coverage of paramedical fields and 
its comparatively small size but, with all its deficiencies, it is the best tool 
available for Russian-English medical translation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Ho’s dictionary is not easily available. 


Another dictionary containing Russian-English medical equivalents is also 

a polyglot: 

Meyer, J. Pocket medical dictionary in eight languages (English, German, 

French, Italian, Japanese, Russian, Spanish, Hungarian) London, W. Lock- 

wood & Co., 1909. 788 p. 
Meyer’s dictionary is still very useful but, being designed primarily for 
the use of German translators, it is very inconvenient for translation into 
other languages. Arrangement of all entries in a single alphabet without 
allowances for Cyrillic variations, main entries in German with keys from 
other languages, and the German transliteration which varies considerably 
from the English method make usage of this dictionary very difficult to 
all except German users. 


Similar to Meyer’s dictionary is: 


Laurent, E. Lexicum medicum polyglottum. . . (terminologie médicale en huit 
langues) francais, Latinum, deutsch, English, italiano, espafiol, portuguez, 
russkii. Paris, Maloine, 1906. v. p. 
The only difference significant to a Russian-English medical translator 
between this and the preceding dictionary is the replacement of German 
key words in Meyer’s dictionary with French terms in Laurent. 
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Handicapped by a limited number of Russian-English medical dictionaries, 
translators must depend largely on Russian dictionaries with other than Eng- 
lish equivalents. The most extensive dictionary in this class is a Russian-Hun- 
garian and Hungarian-Russian medical dictionary: 


Lang, I. Orosz-magyar és magyar-orosz orvosi sz6tar. Budapest, Akadémiai 
Kiad6, 1951. 398, 312 p. 
Thorough coverage of most medical and paramedical fields (over 30,000 
words), Latin equivalents for Russian terms, and high degree of accuracy 
make this dictionary very useful but its value is decreased considerably 
by grammatical errors, inconsistencies of style, and misfilings. 


Dictionaries containing Russian equivalents for foreign terms are used pri- 
marily for translation of foreign terms into Russian but they can also be applied 
for cross-checking in Russian-English translation and for the establishment of 
private files of terms not available in other dictionaries. One dictionary in this 
category is: 


Sankin, S. L. Anglo-russkii mediko-biologicheskii slovar’. Moskva, Gos. med. 
izd-vo, 1933. 494 p. 
Principal medical fields are covered adequately and some paramedical 
fields are represented fairly well by the approximately 25,000 words con- 
tained in this dictionary. Among its chief deficiencies are dissemination 
of compound terms under adjectival forms, absence of newer words, and 
inadequate coverage of certain paramedical sciences such as pharmacog- 


nosy. 


Another dictionary containing Russian equivalents for foreign terms is a 
smaller but much more modern Latin-Ukrainian-Russian medical dictionary: 


Knipovich, M. F. Slovar’ meditsinskoi terminologii latinsko-ukrainsko-russkii. 
Kiev, Gos. med. izd-vo USSR, 1948. 442 p. 
Wide coverage and establishment of large headings make this work one 
of the first modern multilingual Russian medical dictionaries. Unfortu- 
nately, the work contains too many descriptive terms and its size, of about 
20,000 words, is too small. 


One of the common characteristics of most medical dictionaries is their in- 
adequate coverage of paramedical fields but the availability of some excellent 
technical and scientific dictionaries compensate partially for this deficiency. 
The best auxiliary dictionary used for Russian-English medical translation is: 


Callaham, L. I. Russian-English technical and chemical dictionary. New York, 
Wiley, 1947. 794 p. 
Excellent representation of paramedical fields such as all branches of biol- 
ogy, chemistry, pharmacy, botany, physics, and hygiene and sanitation 
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make this dictionary indispensable for medical translation but because of 
its sketchy coverage of medicine Callaham should be used only in con- 
junction with a medical dictionary. 


Another good auxiliary dictionary is: 


Segal, L. New complete Russian-English dictionary; new orthography. London, 
Lund Humphries, 1951. 1016 p. 
The make-up of Callaham’s and Segal’s dictionaries is basically the same 
but, while Callaham is more extensive in the field of science, Segal has 
wider coverage of non-scientific terms. 


Perhaps the most popular all-around dictionary useful for medical transla- 
tion is: 
Alexandrov, A. Complete Russian-English dictionary. New York, Max N. 
Maisel, 1929. 765 p. 
Alexandrov is still very valuable but its coverage of science is not as com- 
plete as Callaham’s or Segal’s. 


Translation of botanical terms had been difficult until the publication of a 
Russian encyclopedic dictionary of plants bearing medicinal and toxic sub- 
stances and ethereal oils: 


Ogolevets, G. S. Entsiklopedicheskii slovar’ lekarstvennykh, efirnomaslichnykh 

rastenii. Moskva, Gos. izd-vo sel’skokhoziaistvennoi literatury, 1951. 468 p. 
A list of over 600 genera with Latin equivalents, pharmacological descrip- 
tions, and subdivisions by species with additional headings for some gen- 
eral branches of biology make this encyclopedia very useful. Latin and 
Russian indexes further facilitate its use. 


One of the most useful tools for Russian-English medical translation is an 
index of drugs published recently in Russia: 


Mashkovskii, M. D. Lekarstvennye sredstva; spravochnik dlia vrachei. Mos- 
kva, Gos. izd-vo med. literatury, 1955. 599 p. 
This index includes names of over 1000 drugs listed separately with Latin 
equivalents and pharmacological descriptions under function headings. 
The index also contains lists of Latin and Russian terms, of therapeutic 
indications, and of synonyms. 


The problem of decoding Russian abbreviations is alleviated by a publication 
of the Library of Congress: 


Rosenberg, A. Russian abbreviations; a selective list. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1952. vii, 128 p. 
The majority of abbreviations used at the present time in the Soviet Union 
are included in this list. 
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During the latter part of World War II the League of Nations published 
a Classification of infectious diseases containing both Russian and English terms: 


Biraud, Y. Polyglot glossary of communicable diseases; contribution to the 

International Nomenclature of Diseases. Bull. Health Organiz., League Na- 

tions, 1943-44, 10: No. 3, p. 201-556. 
The rather involved structure of this classification is composed of four 
parts: I. Description and manual. II. Columns of diseases in various lan- 
guages according to the International Nomenclature of Diseases of 1938. 
III. Alphabetical index. IV. Tables indicating correspondence between 
the numbers of the detailed list for 1929 and 1938. Because of its complex 
format, the glossary is not useful for every-day translation but it may be 
handy in controversial cases. 


The most extensive research tool useful for Russian-English medical trans- 
lation is the Russian medical encyclopedia: 


Semashko, N. A. Bol’shaia meditsinskaia entsiklopediia. Glavnyi redaktor 
N. A. Semashko. Moskva, Aktsionernoe ob-vo Sovet. entsiklopediia [etc.], 
1928-1936. 35 v. 
Although not a dictionary but a reference tool, the encyclopedia is valuable 
to medical translators because of its extensive coverage and Latin equiva- 
lents. Unfortunately, in the United States, it is available only in the largest 
medical libraries. 


All works listed in this survey, if included in one unit, would form a very 
voluminous and very expensive composite dictionary with excellent coverage 
of certain areas, such as anatomy and pharmacognosy, but with considerable 
gaps in equally important fields, such as dentistry, surgical apparatus, labora- 
tory technology, and psychology. Until some additional tools are published, 
Russian-English medical translators will be forced to continue using their pri- 
vate files and to cumulate their joint resources. 
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Medical Libraries and the 
U. S. Book Exchange, Inc. 


By Mrs. ELAINE AUSTIN BLEDSOE 
Assistant Executive Director 

U.S. Book Exchange, Inc 

Washington 25, D. C. 


On September 1, 1956 the United States Book Exchange was eight years old. 
If the general health of this pre-adolescent may be determined by the extent of 
the participation of U. S. medical libraries, it may be said that the physical 
condition of the subject is excellent and sound. 

U. S. medical libraries have been cooperating actively and continuously with 
USBE since its beginning in 1948, and the Medical Library Association, as one 
of the nineteen organizational sponsors of USBE, has given staunch and steady 
support to this unique exchange undertaking which operates physically in the 
lowermost depths of the Library of Congress. 

USBE was a natural outgrowth of the American Book Center for War Devas- 
tated Libraries, Inc. (1944-1948). This latter agency served strictly as a tempo- 
rary one-way replenishment operation to the many libraries abroad which sorely 
needed to fill in their war-time gaps, or which required publications to refurbish 
the destroyed contents of totally demolished buildings. Libraries which had 
benefited from the gifts of this post-war agency evinced a wish to make a return 
of publications to U. S. libraries. Also, it was the sense of USBE founders that 
American libraries could profit greatly from the operations of a central publi- 
cations pool which would both accept duplicates and supply missing publica- 
tions. Financial backing for the foreign end of the program was generously 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. For the domestic exchange, it was 
planned that U. S. libraries would pay a service fee or handling charge for each 
item which USBE provided to its members, thus enabling the continued opera- 
tion of an organization with no other means of support. 

After several months of planning, and working out of the mechanical methods 
of operation, USBE, a non-profit, non-government, private exchange organiza- 
tion was ready for business in 1949. In the first issue of its Newsletter, dated 
February 1949, the general policies of this new exchange agency were stated: 

“1, Provision of a means whereby the librarian can place his duplicates on 
exchange without the necessity of listing them... . 

2. Presentation to the librarian of a well-arranged listing of materials avail- 
able to him on exchange. 
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3. Offer of valuable materials only, from as wide as possible a number of 
sources. 

4. Rapid and inexpensive service in putting the needed materials into the 
librarian’s hands. 

5. Fair attention to the needs of all libraries, regardless of size or distance. 

6. Service beyond the mere provision of duplicates on hand... . 

7. Placement where it is needed of material which the librarian does not 
need and for which he cannot expect exchange, but which is still too valuable 
to discard.” 

It is interesting to note that this formula still applies: USBE is consistent! 

The participation of U. S. medical libraries in the regular exchange activities 
of USBE has also been consistent. Through the formative years of USBE’s 
existence medical libraries have shown active interest in the exchange by sending 
in regularly their duplicates of both books and periodicals. These duplicates 
add to a constantly changing stockpile of publications from which members 
may withdraw needed items, either to fill in gaps, or to start new files. One 
library’s duplicates may be the nucleus of a library, just beginning, either here 
in the United States, or as far removed as Madras, India. 

USBE’s present stock of duplicate books and periodicals numbers approxi- 
mately 3,600,000 items. Of these, approximately one-fourth is medical material, 
for which there is a steadily increasing demand. There are 662 U. S. members 
of USBE; of these, close to 150 are medical libraries, or libraries with medical 
interests. Nearly 700 libraries in 60 countries have joined USBE, and again, 
of these, the same proportion holds as for the U. S.; about one-sixth are strictly 
medical or maintain medical collections. 

One of the signers of the USBE charter was, and is, an outstanding medical 
librarian and an earnest supporter of USBE who has helped to formulate and 
strengthen many of the USBE policies through his service on both the USBE 
Corporation and the USBE Board. USBE’s interest in serving medical libraries 
has been underscored by the enthusiasm and friendship of Mr. Scott Adams, 
Librarian of the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda and past representa- 
tive to USBE of the Medical Library Association. Later representation of the 
Medical Library Association at USBE Corporation meetings has been made 
by Miss Jacqueline Chambers, formerly of the Armed Forces Medical Library, 
and, currently, Mrs. Henrietta Perkins of the Yale University Medical Library. 

In 1950 the Medical Library Association planned to conduct a rehabilitation 
program which would supply certain selected foreign libraries with medical 
and scientific literature in excess of the needs of MLA member libraries. The 
Rockefeller Foundation generously provided $5,000 to support this endeavor, 
and USBE was asked to administer the project. 

Recipient libraries were chosen by MLA’s Committee on International Coop- 
eration and approved by the Foundation. USBE compiled want lists from the 
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expressed needs of the approved recipients, circulated them among MLA mem- 
bers, collated the returned lists, assigned the offered items, and arranged for 
shipping channels. USBE charged against the fund only the cost of the opera- 
tion at a set charge per hour for the clerical and administrative work necessary, 
and at cost for supplies used and for bills rendered by donors for packing and 
shipping within the U. S. 

The project lasted a little more than five years, and thanks to the generosity 
of medical librarians cooperating in the program, a total of nineteen foreign 
libraries benefited to the extent of almost 100,000 medical publications, at 
approximately $.05 per item. 

Beneficiaries under this program were as varied as possible in kind, geograph- 
ical area, and size; their one likeness was in their crying need for American pub- 
lications and their difficulty in obtaining them without the aid of American 
medical librarians. The first benefiting institution was the Makerere College 
Medical Library in Uganda, the only large medical library in all the central 
part of the African continent. The librarian, Dr. J. N. P. Davies, toured the 
United States and received many gifts directly, the MLA-USBE program serv- 
ing to supplement and fill in missing items to the number of almost ten thou- 
sand. 

The Council for Medical Education in Japan was the recipient of an expand- 
ing program organized to build up basic collections from a list of about a hun- 
dred of the most important American medical journals. Beginning with requests 
for six complete files of these journals for the years 1941 to 1952, the program 
expanded until at the end it had requested eleven of these files, and had sent 
to Japan over 45,000 issues. 

Subsequent institutions to benefit included two more for which a basic list 
was issued and complete files from 1941 requested. These were the Medical 
School of Severance University in Korea, a famous school before the Korean 
war wiped out its holdings almost entirely; and an entirely new medical library 
in the Faroes Islands, the Danish outpost far north of England. 

Five other libraries, longer established, profited from the program in filling 
in missing volumes and issues. Dr. Hilde Primus of the University of Innsbruck 
Medical School had also toured the United States, and the MLA members 
supplemented through the USBE program what she was able to obtain directly. 
Another Austrian medical library, the University of Vienna, also received aid 
in its need for missing issues of American journals. The Medical Library of 
Hebrew University, dislocated by the political difficulties in the Middle East, 
and the medical school of the University of Strasbourg, caught in World War 
II bombings, both benefited. Finally, the Medical Library of the University of 
Puerto Rico, although not foreign in the political sense, was deemed by the 
Committee a deserving recipient for aid from medical librarians working in 
the continental United States. 
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U. S. medical libraries have continued their contributions to aid libraries 
abroad through their support of USBE as a whole. When USBE was still in 
the planning stages, it was agreed by all that a gift service should be continued 
as long as it might be needed by war-torn or impoverished libraries abroad. 
This donation program would provide an introduction to the exchange, and 
it would also serve as a means by which publications not suitable for the ex- 
change could be put to use. 

Since 1950 USBE has had contract arrangements with the Information Cen- 
ters Service of the U. S. Information Agency (formerly of the U. S. Department 
of State) to conduct a gift service as a part of its presentation program. The 
method of implementing this service is very simple. The U. S. Information 
libraries and posts abroad refer requests for publications (by subject only) to 
the Washington office, which in turn, passes them along to USBE, which fills 
them from the gift stock (maintained at the USBE warehouse in southwest 
Washington), and then packs and ships them to the overseas destination. 

Approximately one-third of the requests for gifts are for medical material. 
Because of the generosity of those medical libraries which are not members of 
USBE, as well as those which are, USBE is always able to send a good selection 
of medical material in response to such requests. 

The most important service of USBE to foreign libraries is the exchange. 
Close to 200 institutions are regular paying members of USBE, and over 400 
libraries are exchange members through a special arrangement between USBE 
and the International Cooperation Administration. The interest of ICA in 
strengthening scientific and technical (including medical) libraries in the Near 
and Far East, Africa, and Latin America, has made possible a plan whereby 
institutions authorized by ICA may participate in the USBE without having 
to pay the handling fees for items which they receive. The ICA underwrites 
the handling fees in all cases, thus enabling many libraries to make extensive 
additions to their collections of periodicals, acquire bibliographical and other 
tools, increase their knowledge of American publications, and above all, con- 
tribute to the cause of intellectual cooperation, by sending foreign medical 
(and other) publications to USBE on exchange. 

What does the future hold for USBE and its relationship to medical libraries? 
As USBE membership and stock increase, so also will the services increase 
commensurately. We should like all our members to feel as a Japanese medical 
librarian expressed himself in an acknowledgment to us recently: “In reality, 
as vou have bestowed on me so many wished-for medical books (even so many 
as 46), I am hardly at a loss to thank you. I am emboldened, if I were not amiss, 
to affirm you that they would no doubt do me an infinite service. Thank you 
again, and it is my pleasure at the same time, that these books have come to 
me so intact from injury. Guess both delight as well as satisfaction, if I should 
not be saying too much. Hoping for your happiness surpassing zenith. .. .”’ 





California Mental Hospitals 
An Historical Sketch* 


By Ava S. KLOTTER 
Librarian, Patton State Hos pital 
Patton, California 


The discovery of California came late in the history of the world. It was not 
until 1542 that primitive Indians saw the first white man, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, whose ship, flying the flag of Spain, rode briefly on a San Diego bay. 
Sixty years later came Sebastian Viscaino, who reported his discoveries so en- 
thusiastically and with such gushing ardor, that he may well be looked upon as 
California’s first booster. The Spanish colonizers followed, and in 1769 the 
Franciscan friars, coming to teach Christianity to the natives, founded the 
chain of missions from San Diego to Sonoma, thereby establishing the first 
communication system linking the southern region of Alta California with that 
of the northern. As the years passed there was a steady infiltration of Spaniards, 
Mexicans, and Americans, all seeking then, as now, a new way of life in a land 
of infinite promise. On September 9, 1850, California became the 31st state in 
the federal union. 

Pastoral California knew but few and scattered instances of insanity, and 
early accounts place the insane aboard abandoned sailing vessels lying in the 
harbor in San Francisco and Stockton, but when space in jails became avail- 
able, the insane were incarcerated there. With the discovery of gold in 1848- 
1849, thousands upon thousands of persons rushed to California, and in this 
wild confusion many went mad. Mental disorders, indeed, became sufficiently 
frequent to necessitate government action. Accordingly in 1852, the state hos- 
pital at Stockton was established and here were concentrated the state’s total 
insane population, numbering 124, of whom, the records say, only three were 
Californians. This then, was the beginning of the California state hospital sys- 
tem. There are now ten hospitals for the mentally ill and four for the mentally 
retarded, with a resident population of some 48,000 patients. Just how many 
are Californians, statistics do not reveal. 

For many years the very small appropriations made by parsimonious legisla- 
tures covered custodial buildings only, and there was widespread criticism of 
the lack of treatment buildings and hospital units for the physically ill. Year 
after year hospital superintendents were concerned with the crowded condi- 
tions, the danger of fire, poor sewage, and inadequate water supply, and the 


* Read at 56th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Los Angeles, California, 
June 18-22, 1956. 
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low pay scale for employees. Although new hospitals were being located 
throughout the state, overcrowding was a major problem, and at no time did 
the provision for the mentally ill seem to keep pace with the ever-increasing 
need. Due to overcrowding, lack of facilities and personnel, many progressive 
measures were of necessity held in abeyance. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps and frustrating conditions, examination 
of biennial reports show that our hospitals were performing an increasingly 
effective job. Noted was extensive research and treatment of the syphilitic 
afflictions including paresis, which characterized some 23 per cent of admissions 
in the early years. Today, each institution maintains an active anti-luetic pro- 
gram. In 1909 sterilization of the feebleminded was lawfully authorized, but 
through newer methods of treatment and care, the former annual average of 
some 500 such operations has been reduced to less than half that number. More 
recently electrotherapy, electronarcosis, and insulin coma therapy have been 
used with continuing success. Prefrontal lobotomy operations, first instituted 
about a decade ago, have shown gratifying results in a high percentage of cases. 

From the gold rush days to the influx of the depression pioneer and on to the 
invasion of war industry employment seekers, California has seemed called 
upon to offer asylum to many non-residents. While we have always been willing 
to share the munificent benefits of our state, “the greatest sanitorium in Amer- 
ica,”’ to quote one of our early-day superintendents, the burden of cost would 
have been prohibitive as our population increased, and we have had to insist 
that each state assume responsibility for its own citizens. Forseeing this, some 
fifty years ago a repatriation program was established, whereby we could return 
non-resident mentally ill persons to their state of origin. 

One of the important events in the medical and sociological history of Cal- 
ifornia was the establishment in 1941 of the Langley Porter Clinic, adjacent 
to the University of California Medical Center in San Francisco. Named for 
Dr. Langley Porter, Dean Emeritus of the University of California School of 
Medicine, this 100-bed neuropsychiatric hospital functions as a treatment, 
teaching, and research center in the field of mental illness. All staff physicians 
in the Department of Mental Hygiene may attend the intensive course offered 
here in neurology and psychiatry. The operation of the hospital includes both 
in-patient care and out-patient clinic treatment. Since its opening under the 
guidance of Dr. Karl Murdock Bowman, the clinic has gained international 
renown. After a long and distinguished career as Medical Superintendent of 
Langley Porter and chairman of the Department of Psychiatry of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, Doctor Bowman will retire at the end of 
this fiscal year. 

With the construction of the six million dollar Neuropsychiatric Institute 
wing of the University of California Medical Center in Los Angeles, a research 
clinic will be provided in the southern area of the state. The inclusion of this 
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wing in the same building with other departments of the medical center will 
bring to fruition the following long cherished goals: integration of psychiatric 
teaching with the rest of the medical school curriculum; a graduate training 
program for all personnel needed as specialists to treat the seriously ill patient; 
and the development of more practical diagnostic techniques. There are in the 
medical school at UCLA, headed by Doctor Stafford L. Warren, specialists 
in all fields of medicine and psychiatry, who, with experts on the campus in 
psychology, social work, nursing, and paramedical services, constitute an out- 
standing team such as exists in few other places for attacking the problem of 
mental illness. The clinic will be operated by the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene and the Medical Center. 

During the productive administration of Earl Warren, one of California’s 
most progressive and popular governors, gratifying improvements in the Mental 
Hospital Program were accomplished, and it may well be said that here began 
the transition from custodial to therapeutic care in California’s mental hos- 
pitals. A fortunate surplus in the state treasury provided the funds and, with 
a post-war construction budget of 58 million dollars, huge building programs 
were initiated, with modern innovations designed to increase efficiency and 
to expand modern treatment techniques. Considerable progress has been made 
during the past five years toward one of the major construction goals, that of 
providing at each state hospital a modern treatment center, equipped with 
every facility for the reception, diagnosis, and active treatment of mentally 
ill patients. Many new positions were approved for additional personnel, in- 
cluding those of psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatrically trained social 
workers, registered nurses, and psychiatric technicians (attendants) in an 
effort to meet at least the minimum standards recommended by the American 
Psychiatric Association. 

While we were engaged in the construction of new buildings and the renova- 
tion of old ones, we did not forget that research is vital to the understanding of 
the nation’s number one health problem and that a mental hospital offers un- 
limited opportunities, with readily available material. 

Notable among research studies in California’s state hospitals is the Stockton 
Pilot Study, the first known attempt at a controlled scientific experiment on 
the effective use of added numbers of personnel for intensive treatment for the 
chronic patient with unfavorable prognosis. As a result of this two year study, 
all hospitals are using a modified mass treatment technique. Another study, 
accorded nationwide recognition was the four year California Sexual Deviation 
Research, resulting in new approaches to this problem. Further investigation 
in this area was assured with the opening several years ago at Atascadero of a 
hospital designed and built especially for treatment of sexual psychopaths and 
the criminally insane. Modesto State Hospital was one of two in the United 
States chosen for research in one of the tranquilizing drugs. Doctor Walter 
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Rapaport, now Director of the Department of Mental Hygiene, with several 
staff physicians, published some of the earliest research findings on these drugs. 
It was his carefully considered opinion at that time that, should long-term 
studies confirm these early findings, the necessity for other therapeutic agents 
might well be substantially lessened, although the need for additional personnel 
would probably increase. Tranquilizing drugs are being used in all of our hos- 
pitals, with the legislature recently appropriating some quarter of a million 
dollars for this purpose. An 18-month trial of closed circuit television therapeutic 
programs at Agnews State Hospital was sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
further investigation and use. Other hospitals are planning similar educational 
and therapeutic programs. 

A new long-range research program for the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
endorsed by Governor Goodwin J. Knight, has just received legislative ap- 
proval. This program will provide a headquarters research staff and research 
teams at all hospitals and both clinics with an eventual annual appropriation 
of half a million dollars. Included in this team will be a research librarian. 

One of the biggest problems has always been the securing of suitable employ- 
ees on the ward level. The Department of Mental Hygiene is justifiably proud 
of its education program for psychiatric technicians (attendants). Only high 
school graduates are eligible for acceptance into the trainee course consisting 
of 300 hours of instruction integrated with supervised, on-ward assignments. 
Eligibility for permanent employment is determined by the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course and the probationary six-month period which follows. No 
longer are the mentally ill at the mercy of guards or keepers whose total lack 
of comprehension of mental abnormality produced an environment from which 
only disastrous results could be expected. With education has come recognition 
and the psychiatric technician of today has earned a respected position on the 
psychiatric team, a far cry indeed from the “bughouser’’ of an earlier, less en- 
lightened era. 

The care and treatment of the mentally ill is not only a human problem but 
one of the most extensive and expensive activities of our state government. We 
begin our fiscal year in the Department of Mental Hygiene with a budget of 
75 million dollars for the support of our program. An additional 17 million dol- 
lars will be used for construction of new buildings and facilities. Since the num- 
ber of admissions to our hospitals continues to increase, obviously more than 
money is needed, and we are encouraged to note the three per cent increase in 
nursing service personnel, six per cent in physician and surgeon positions, and 
comparable increases in other para-medical classifications. 

Doctor Karl A. Menninger has said that no branch of medical science, with 
the exception of obstetrics, is blessed by so many recoveries as is psychiatry, 
and here in California, our efforts are constantly directed toward bringing to 
our mentally ill patients the kind of care and treatment under which large num- 
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bers will recover and be returned to active, useful lives in their homes and com- 
munities. 

You will want to know something of the library program in our hospitals. It 
was not until July, 1947, that positions for librarians were established in a con- 
tinuing effort to meet accreditation requirements. Obviously not much thought 
had been given to this program, and it was a pioneering job in fact as well as in 
deed. Unquestionably a large share of the success of the library program is due 
entirely to the initiative of the individual librarians. 

However, we shall forever be indebted to Dr. Frank F. Tallman, former 
director of the Department of Mental Hygiene, now professor of psychiatry at 
UCLA Medical Center, for his foresightedness in recognizing the important 
part libraries were to play in the accelerated teaching and treatment program 
and for providing a substantial increase in the annual budget. Through a for- 
tuitous set of circumstances, Patton was the first hospital to benefit. One of 
my most cherished memories is of a discussion with Dr. Tallman about the 
medical library administration course given at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University under the Schocl of Library Service there, 
which I had just completed with more enthusiasm than scholarship, and my 
desire for institutional membership in the Medical Library Association. I shall 
always believe that Dr. Tallman’s very real regard for Miss Estelle Brodman, 
whom he had known at the P & S library, was an influencing factor in his very 
generous attitude toward our libraries. Throughout his tenure of office, he gave 
our library program his wholehearted endorsement. 

I should also like to pay tribute to our superintendent at Patton State hos- 
pital, Dr. Otto L. Gericke, whose stimulating interest in books and libraries 
has been a wellspring of inspiration and encouragement. 

While it is often stated that librarians cannot successfully administer both 
a patients’ and a staff medical library, those of us working in California state 
hospitals have done just that, and if we have developed dual personalities in 
the doing, perhaps it may well be an asset which future librarians will envy 
their pioneer predecessors. 
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ADDENDA 


ys is especially important in this study to call attention to Japanese writings 
on the historical aspects of the development in Japan of medicine in general 
and also of particular or specific medical disciplines. Of significance, too, are 
references to important works written in the form of essays, biographies, auto- 
biographies and bibliographies. 

It was stated in Part I of this study that the earliest known history of medi- 
cine in Japan was written by Déyi or Michisuke KUROKAWA as the Honché 
iké, a work which appeared in three volumes in the 3rd year of Kan- 
bun (= 1663), “on thoughts about Japanese medicine.” It is interesting to 
know that KUROKAWA’s Honcho iké was “revised with corrections of mis- 
takes” by Chikanobu KAZIMA when he wrote his medical history of Japan 
entitled Koché ishi, which appeared in three volumes during the Kdka period 
(1844-1847). 

In the discussion of medico-historical writings in Part I of this study it was 
suggested that there was a hiatus in such writings from the time of Diyi 
KUROKAWA to the Meiji restoration, a period of nearly 200 years... . Fur- 
ther investigation, however, has uncovered at least seven works of a truly 
historical nature, excepting those of an essay or autobiographical type. These 
works will now be referred to and described so far as possible. 

Katsumoto HOSOKAWA wrote an early work on medical superstitions, 
which he had compiled by patient perusal of many medical writings of his own 
time and of earlier date. He summarized his notes, corrected them, and, writing 
in a mixture of Chinese and Japanese characters, he published his work in 1472 
with the title Reiran-shi. HOSOKAWA was not a physician, but he was a 
powerful figure at the court of the Ashikaga Shégunate in 1446. 
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In the 9th year of Kydho (= 1724) appeared a one-volume work by Sanei 
MOCHIZUKI entitled Meii shdshi, which was a brief history of medicine. 

In the first year of Genbun (= 1736) a comparatively obscure physician 
named Jofun WATARAI compiled medical abstracts and quotations from 
many Chinese and Japanese classical writings, from sacred Buddhist literature, 
and from writings of famous physicians and priests of an earlier time. This 
work was published in the third year of Genbun (= 1738) in three volumes 
with the title Kokun ikuchi. However obscure the author, this work was con- 
sidered important enough by the great Japanese medical historian, Asobu or 
Ya FUJIKAWA, to reprint in full in Volume 2 of his collection, the Kydrin 
sdsho (1922). 

Kétoku or Tsunenori NASU or TAZAWA (1772-1841) investigated the 
ancient medicine of Japan—medical “systems”, drugs, prescriptions and dis- 
eases—and as a result of his studies wrote a one-volume work known as the 
Honcho idan. It was published for the first time in the 5th year of Bunsei 
(= 1822), and was reprinted in full in 1922 in Volume 1 of the collection known 
as the Kydrin sdsho. NASU or TAZAWA revised his earlier work and in 1830 
he published the Honchd idan nihen, which was also in one volume and essen- 
tially the same as the Honchdé idan, but with added material that he had ‘‘for- 
gotten” to put in the original writing of 1822. The Honché idan nihen was also 
reprinted in full in Volume 1 of the Kydrin sdsho (1922). 

Hotei or Kakuj6 SATO, a follower of the Chinese school of medicine in 
Japan and who had been born in Tohoku and studied at Toky6, wrote a work 
on medical history in the form of essays with the title Kikon which first ap- 
peared in 1831 and was reprinted in 1839. A copy of that work is known to 
have been in the Library of the Medical Department at the University of 
Toky6 during the early years of the Meiji period. 

The Kokushi igenshd, a work consisting of abstracts relating to medicine 
taken from Japanese history and from Buddhist texts, compiled by Kentoku 
or Koremichi or Yoshinori YOSHIDA (died 1837), has already been thoroughly 
described in Part I of this study. It need only be mentioned here that 1834-1835 
marks the date when YOSHIDA began his writing; the date of the first print- 
ing was 1852. 

An undated work appeared during the Edo period, composed by Genkan 
YAMASHINA in 10 volumes with the title Honchéd iseki, which gave facts 
about medicine as derived from novels, biographies and Japanese history. 

As intimated above, a valuable source of information on early medical prac- 
tice in Japan can be found in the essays written by outstanding physicians, 
delineating their observations on the art and practice of the medicine of their 
times—a form of literary recreation popular to this day, and not unique in 
Japan. Important among such medical writings were the following: The earliest 
(or oldest) essays in Japan on experiences in medicine as given in medical 
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writings by other men were composed by Tomotoshi KOREMUNE in a two- 
volume work known as the /dan-shd, supposedly written at the end of the 13th 
century. That work was (re)printed in Volume 1 of the Kydrin sdsho, and its 
possible publication prior to 1922 is unknown .... A copy of the /dan-shd was 
exhibited at Toéky6 in 1925; the exact nature of that exhibited copy is un- 
known.... 

It is not known if the work by Gyizan or Keiaki or Norizane or Sokushin 
KAZUKI (1656-1740) entitled Shii-sennyi which appeared in three volumes 
in the 18th year of Kydho (= 1733) was printed or existed only in manuscript. 
In either event it was (re)printed in full in Volume 3 of the Kyorin sdsho in 
1922, describing the experiences of KAZUKI over a long period of time, and 
giving his explanation of the order or sequence in which medical science should 
be learned and what he believed should be the morals or ethics of the physician. 

Kdgen or Shitisuke or Tamenori or T6d6 YOSHIMASU (1702-1773) wrote 
a group of essays on “medical decisions,” which were compiled into one volume 
in 1759 by one of his pupils, Genitsu TSURU (sometimes called CHO), a work 
known by the title Jdan. In 1811 Kyéan KAYA, a pupil of Nangai YOSHI- 
MASU (1750-1813) the son of Téd6, continued the medical essays begun by 
the elder YOSHIMASU in a writing of his own entitled Zoku idan, also in one 
volume. 

A somewhat similar work was written originally in the 4th year of Kansei 
(= 1792) by Gentoku or Motonori or Rankei TAKI (1732-1801) in one volume 
with the title Jka shokun. It was probably not published prior to its appear- 
ance of Volume 3 of the Kydrin sdsho (1922), where it was printed in full giving 
the views of TAKI on the ethics of the physician in medical practice—in the 
form of advice to his pupils and disciples. 

Tomon YAMAWAKI (1736-1782) was the author of an original manuscript 
known as 76mon-zuihilsu in which he compiled his notes for lectures on a 
variety of subjects concerning medicine in general. Specifically, the content of 
the Témon-zuthitsu was as follows: On the history of the ““Kohoke school” of 
medicine which followed the classical tradition;! on a description of treatments 
based on the teachings of both schools, using various kinds of herbs; on the 
heart as the center of vitalism in the body; on exsanguination; on scatology; 
on fasting for medical purposes; and on beri-beri. The Tdmon-zuihitsu was 
never published in YAMAWAKI’s time, but handwritten copies were made. 
About 150 years after the original writing, FUJIKAWA borrowed the original 
manuscript, which had been preserved in the YAMAWAKI family, compared 
it with another existing handwritten copy, and published the complete origina] 


1 The so-called ““Kohoke school” evolved as a result of dissent against the practices of Kon- 
zan GOTO. Later, when GOTO was refused admittance to the “Kohoke school,” he founded 
a school of his own, known as the “GOTO school,” and became famous. Incidentally, Témon 
YAMAWAKI’s father, Toyo YAMAWAKI, was a disciple of Gonzan GOTO. 
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manuscript of To6mon YAMAWAKI’s Toémon-zuihilsu for the first time in 
Volume 2 of the Kydrin sdsho (1922). 

The justly famous Gempaku SUGITA (1732-1817) wrote a series of essays 
on the practice of medicine in his time, in the form of fanciful stories of ‘night 
talks with a shadow,” in a two-volume work called Keiei yawa published orig- 
inally in the 7th year of Bunka (= 1810). Those essays were especially designed 
to be read by medical students. A full reprint of Keiei yawa is in Volume 1 of 
Ky6rin sdsho (1922), and sample excerpts of the imaginative conversations 
between SUGITA and his “Shadow-priest” were translated in Whitney’s 
“Notes on the history of medical progress in Japan” (Trans. Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan, 12: 245-469, 1885; p. 331-336). Also in the Keiet yawa was a remark 
of SUGITA regarding Dutch medicine, written after his indelible experience 
at the dissection in 1771 at which he had compared Western anatomical draw- 
ings with those of the traditional Chinese then in use in Japan: “After this I 
saw that the true principles of medical art were those brought to us from 
Holland, the country far away in the West, for in that country it is a recog- 
nized principle that true medical art is founded upon an accurate knowledge of 
the normal condition of the various portions of the body, both internal and 
external.” 

Atsutane or Gentaku or Taneyuki HIRATA (1776-1842), whose original 
surname was OWADA, had had a colorful career. Stimulated by the writings 
of Norinaga MOTOORI (1730-1801), he eventually gave up medical practice 
and afterward devoted himself to classical studies. In the 8th year of Bunka 
(1811) HIRATA wrote a two-volume work entitled Shizu-no-ishiya, which 
was a declamation on the decline of ethics in the medical profession, decrying 
that this should be so. From his classical studies, HIRATA proved (at least to 
his own satisfaction) that the origin of medicine and medical principles could 
be traced back to the ancient Japanese deities. His purpose in writing the 
Shizu-no-ishiya was to reveal his findings for the benefit of the profession, in 
the hope of raising its standards of practice. It is doubtful if that writing was 
ever published in HIRATA’s time. However, a handwritten copy of his manu- 
script was made by several of his pupils, one of whom wrote a preface to the 
work. That copy was printed in full, evidently for the first time, in Volume 3 
of the Kyérin sdsho (1922). 

A six-volume work on medical ethics published originally in the 7th year of 
Tempo (= 1836) by Junsetsu or Korekatsu OGATA was entitled A ydrin 
naisei-roku. It was divided into three parts: on the ethics of court physicians, 
and advice for physicians in military service; on advice for physicians in civilian 
practice; and on advice for the “country doctor,” i.e. the doctor in rural areas. 
It was reprinted in its entirety in Volume 2 of the Kyérin sdsho (1922). 

Genken or Motokata TAKI (1795-1857) wrote in manuscript an auto- 
biography known as Jikandokugasho, a notebook of two volumes plus a supple- 
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ment on (literally translated) “how I at times come back and read myself.” 
That writing consisted especially of notes on patients TAKI saw in his daily 
life which he thought might be helpful to others, and can be considered as a 
medical diary. TAKI’s “autobiographical diary” was not published in his 
time. In 1839 Gakuko or Héso or Kian or Shéshitsu or Shun-an KOJIMA 
(1797-1848) ordered an unnamed pupil to make a handwritten copy of TAKI’s 
original manuscript including the supplement, but he copied only a part of it 
and the work was finished in 1854 by Tai KUROKAWA. This copy has been 
referred to as the “KOJIMA manuscript;” it was not published upon its com- 
pletion. In 1863 the “KOJIMA manuscript” was revised by Genchs SATO 
(a pupil of TAKI) and a first printing was attempted, but a fire destroyed all 
hope of accomplishment at that time. Later, in the 6th year of Meiji (= 1873), 
Genken TAKI’s Jikandokugasho was first published, but for some unknown 
reason only two volumes were printed and did not include the original supple- 
ment volume. “KOJIMA’s manuscript” of Genken TAKI’s Jikandokugasho 
(which had never before been published in its original complete state, i.e. 
before SATO’s revision) was printed in full—two volumes plus supplement—in 
1922 in Volume 2 of the Kyérin sdsho. 

Genkei or Keizen MIZUNO, an ophthalmologist, wrote a work known as 
Shiden roku, which was a compilation of talks given by his teacher, the famous 
Genseki HABU, on a variety of medical subjects, some of historical interest. 
Descriptions recorded by MIZUNO of Joseph Jakob von Plenck’s book on 
diseases of the eye and its relationship to the Ganka shinsho, and of HABU’s 
famous operation on the cornea of a horse, have already been remarked upon 
in Part IV of this study. In addition to these, the Shiden roku also considered 
the philosophy of HABU when he was a medical student, his later clinical 
experiences, and his conversations with Philipp Franz von Siebold. Miscellane- 
ous topics were on a description of the wooden model of a human skeleton made 
by Rydetsu HOSHINO,’ on the lacrimal duct, and on operative technique in 
terms of manual dexterity. MIZUNO wrote two manuscript copies of his 
Shiden roku, one in Chinese and the other in Japanese, with only some minor 
differences between them; both manuscripts were completed in the 13th year 
of Tempé (= 1842). Neither versions of the Shiden roku were published until 
1922 when FUJIKAWA printed both the Chinese and the Japanese manu- 
scripts in full in Volume 3 of his collection, the Kyérin sdsho. 

An interesting medico-literary work of Ritsuen or Sdhaku ASADA (1813- 
1894) now engages our attention. Originally written over a period of 32 years, 
beginning in the 7th year of Tempé (= 1836) and ending in the 1st year of 
Meiji (= 1868), this work was mainly on therapeutics especially with regard 


2 This model, and also another one made by Bunken KAGAMI, were apparently first 
publicly described by Shizé KURE in a writing entitled “Mokkotsu-kd,” which was published 
as an appendix to a pamphlet entitled Ika sentetsu tsuien-kai which appeared in 1893. 
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to his own experiences. But ASADA also included notations on politics, eco- 
nomics, “disasters” (i.e. newsworthy happenings and events in the lives of 
prominent persons), etc. As such, the Kitsuwo-nempu—the title originally 
given by ASADA to his three-volume manuscript—was a valuable source 
of information for the period covered. Mitsunori KARASAWA “kept” 
ASADA’s original manuscript, which was not published in his time. Only the 
sections of medical interest—ASADA’s personal therapeutic experiences—were 
abstracted by FUJIKAWA and his co-editors and published for the first time 
in Volume 3 of the Kydrin sdsho (1922), with the title “Kitsuwwo-nempu-sho.” 

Four books or manuscripts written by Zensetsu KAWACHI or KOCHI are 
worthy of mention because they are each on the Japanese history of the sub- 
jects covered by their titles: Nihon seni-shiryd (on the history of acupuncture), 
Ekigya ryiké nempu (a chronology of epidemic diseases), Mashin nempu (a 
chronology of measles epidemics), and Sodoku bydké (on the history of rat-bite 
disease). Unfortunately, no dates nor number of volumes are known for any 
of these Japanese contributions to the literature of medical history. It will be 
remembered that Zensetsu KAWACHI or KOCHI was the author of an un- 
published manuscript, known as Dai Nihon idéd enkaku-ko, giving a sketch of 
the history of Japanese medicine, which was used by Willis Norton Whitney 
as the basis for his Notes on the history of medical progress in Japan (Yokohama, 
R. Meiklejohn, 1885, reprinted from Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 12: 245-469, 
1885). KOCHI’S manuscript, the Dai Nihon idé enkaku-ké, was taken over by 
Fukuan or Gikyé or Ryd or Rydan IMAMURA (1814-1890) who revised it, 
wrote an introductory commentary, and published it at Toky6 in the 18th year 
of Meiji (= 1885) in a small one-volume book with the title Nihon iddé en- 
kaku-kd. A preface was written by one Sh6z6 YAMAGATA, and another intro- 
duction by one Shin HAYASHI. This book is regarded as the writing of 
IMAMURA, because of his work of revision, the fact that he succeeded in its 
publication as a printed book, and since most of the information and ‘‘adver- 
tisements” in the book are about him. KOCHI is credited, of course, with the 
original compilation and out of respect and deference his name also appears 
on the title page. The Nihon idd enkaku-ké was a short contribution (greatly 
abbreviated from KOCHI’s original manuscript, Dai Nihon idd enkaku-kd) to 
the history of Japanese medicine, tracing its progress from the Mythical period 
to the times of importation of European (Dutch, English, German) medicine; 
the account ends in the 9th year of Meiji (= 1876). There are no illustrations. 
A copy of the Nihon id6 enkaku-ko is in the Malloch Rare Book Room at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

Kashirs KAKU or KURUWA wrote a brief history of medicine in Japan in 
two volumes with the title Kdkoku iji enkaku shdshi. The first volume was pub- 
lished at Toyk6 in the 17th year of Meiji (= 1884), and the second volume was 
published in the 20th year of Meiji (= 1887). Both volumes were published 
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under the “supervision” of Dékai HAYASHI (1813-1895). A preface was 
composed by one Chuchoku ISHIGURO, and written by a scribe named Jik6 
or Tokinori NAGASE. An introduction, in the form of an explanatory preface, 
was written by KAKU or KURUWA. The treatment of Japanese medical 
history in this work was according to a chronological scheme unique with 
KURUWA, who chose periods to conform to certain Japanese emperors. Thus, 
in the first volume, the first period covers from Mythical times (no precise 
dates) to the Emperor Sijin (90 B.C.); the second period from 90 B.C. to the 
Emperor Kimmei (553 A.D.), this interval being especially noteworthy as the 
period of “pure” Japanese medicine; the third period from 553 A.D. to the 
Emperor Goshirakawa (1156); the fourth period from 1156 to the Emperor 
Goy6zei (1600); and the fifth period from 1600 to the Emperor Momozono 
(1760). The second volume is entirely devoted to the period from 1760 to the 
Emperor Meiji (1866 or 1868). Postscripts were written by Hayata KAKU or 
KURUWA, a brother of Kashiro, and by Teiz6 IWAI. There are no illustra- 
tions in either volume. A copy of Kashiro KAKU or KURUWA’s Kokoku iji 
enkaku shdshi is in the Malloch Rare Book Room at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

This work by KURUWA was also used by Whitney in his Notes on the history 
of medical progress in Japan. FUJIKAWA claims that KURUWA derived some 
of his information from an unreliable source, an old book called Joki Nihon 


kaiheki yurai-shi (n.d.), the author’s name and content of which are unknown, 
implying that at least the notations on early drugs are not to be trusted 

There is a record of another (different) historical writing by Kashirs KAKU 
or KURUWA entitled Dai Nihon idé enkaku shéshi which is supposed to have 
appeared in 1884, but nothing is known of this work. 


MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Works on medical bibliography which appeared in manuscript or printed 
form in pre-Meiji Japan must certainly command our attention. Only four such 
works are known to the present writer. 

Descriptions of old Japanese medical books were given by Shuryé or Shitei 
NAKAGAWA (1773-1850) in an unpublished work entitled Honchéd ika 
koseki-k0, consisting of one book or volume. That work was written in the 12th 
year of Bunka (= 1815), and at that time a few handwritten copies were made. 
It was published (i.e. printed) for the first time in 1922 in Volume 1 of the 
collection known as the Kyérin sdsho, this published version being based on a 
manuscript copy made in the 10th year of Bunsei (= 1827). 

Some of the old Japanese medical books described in that classic work were 
the following: the Daidé ruijahd (808 A.D.), the Kinram-pé or Kinran-hé (868 
A.D.), the Shiichii-taiso-ky0d (n.d.), the Ishinhd (984 A.D.), the Rdsei-shé (n.d.), 
the Shdchithéd (n.d.), the Iryaku-shd (1081), the Ishinhd-ryaku (n.d.), the 
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Chései ry6y0-hd (1884), the Den kdby6 nijut-hé (Kenbu period), the [K |ishitsu- 
sOshi (n.d.), the Meiiden (Eijin period), the Zoku ten yoketsu (n.d.), the Tati 
shuky6 (n.d.), the Kytryd-shd (n.d.), the Téryd-shé (n.d.), the Kanen ydsho 
(n.d.), the Zdfu shiirui-shé (Kenji period), and others of similar nature. 

NAKAGAWA’s Honcho ika koseki-k6 was, probably, the most important of 
the Japanese medical bibliographies to appear in pre-Meiji times. 

FUJIKAWA recorded the existence of three other bibliographies of medical 
writings in Japan: A one-volume work by Zunan IZEKI entitled Honché isho 
mokuroku (n.d.); another one-volume work by an unknown compiler entitled 
Kocho isho mokuroku (n.d.); and an interesting compilation by Genin or Moto- 
tane or Ryihen or Yasunaga TAKI (1789-1827)—the compiler of the famous 
Isekiko—entitled Ritsushidd isho mokuroku (n.d.), which was a list of medical 
books in the library of his father, Genkan or Motohiro or Rekis6 TAKI (1755- 
1810). It is probable that none of these medical bibliographies were published 
(i.e. printed), but existed only in manuscripts . 

Bringing things somewhat more up-to-date, reference should be made to an 
unusual “publication” by Franz Hiibotter, one-time Professor of the History 
of Medicine in the University of Berlin, entitled A guide through the labyrinth 
of Chinese medical writers and medical writings, a bibliographical sketch. That 
work was written in the English language, interspersed with Chinese ideo- 
graphs for names and titles. It was a 74-page writing, privately issued in 
mimeograph at Kumamoto, Japan, in 1924. It is “rare” in the sense that only 
70 copies were run off, and as a consequence it is not easily available. Although 
primarily concerned with Chinese medical books and manuscripts, this work 
of Hiibotter’s is an important source of information regarding Japanese medi- 
cine, not alone because of the obvious and traditional relationship between the 
medicine of Japan and China (with the probable exchange of medical books), 
but also because it describes many early works which were long ago “‘lost”’ in 
China—copies existing only in Japan, where they were known and used by 
early Japanese practitioners. A copy of the original edition of Hiibotter’s 
“Guide” is in the Malloch Rare Book Room of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and a photostatic copy is in the Armed Forces Medical Library (now 
called the National Library of Medicine) at Washington. 

The Sixth Congress of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 
was held in 1925 at Toky6, and the following year the Exhibition Committee 
of the Congress published its Reports of the medical exhibition . . . . Included in 
that publication, which was issued in several separate parts, was a Section D 
with the title “Materials demonstrating the development of medical science in 
Japan.” Our present interest centers in a separately-paged ‘“‘Explanatory list of 
articles exhibited,” which was essentially a medical bibliography in 58 pages 
of text and pictures, compiled by Shizd KURE. A total of 388 numbered items 
plus several unnumbered items are described, consisting of books, manuscripts, 
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emakimonos, portraits, pictures, models, and articles of medical interest. Com- 
mentaries written by KURE, inserted throughout this list, give much valuable 
information on various historical aspects of medicine in Japan from olden time 
to the Meiji restoration in 1868. Medical books of a general nature are noted, 
together with books in the following special categories: Obstetrics, surgery, 
bandaging and orthopedics, acupuncture and moxibustion, pharmacology, 
internal medicine, diagnosis, therapeutics, gynecology, pediatrics, ophthal- 
mology, vaccination, syphilology, beri-beri, military surgery, personal hygiene, 
forensic medicine, pathology, sciences allied to medicine (chemistry, physics, 
etc.), books on the languages and sciences of Europe which were known in 
Japan, and books written by European authors who had been in Japan. This 
work, conveniently referred to as “KURE’s exhibit catalog,”’ was published at 
Toky6 in 1926 in both an English-language edition, and in a separate Japanese- 
language edition written by Shiz6 KURE, “corrected” and published by 
Yoneji MIYAGAWA, and printed by Yoshigiro HAYASHI. The edition in 
Japanese is entirely unknown in America, and the English-language edition is 
rarely to be found. A copy of the original English-language edition is in the 
Library of the New York Academy of Medicine, and a photocopy in the 
collection of the writer. 

An exhibit of old Japanese (and Chinese) medical books and medico-artistic 
representations was held in the Spring of 1955 at Kydto, in connection with a 
meeting of the Japanese Medical Association. This event was of much more 
than passing interest since it was immortalized, so to say, by the publication 
in September 1955 of one of the truly remarkable contemporary Japanese books 
on the history of medicine and on medical art in Japan, the Jgaku ni kansuru 
kobitjutsu shii-ei. A total of 163 items were exhibited at Kyéto, and reproduced 
in this book are 80 of the most interesting and historically valuable of those 
items, some never before shown in public, consisting of emakimonos (picture- 
scrolls), paintings, drawings, portraits, old Chinese and Japanese books and 
manuscripts on medicine, anatomy books, examples of writing by brush (cal- 
ligraphy) of medical interest, and materials related to the history of Dutch 
medicine in Japan. Each item is rather fully described, the Japanese text 
written jointly by Professor Kéz6 WATANABE of the Ikenobé College at 
Osaka, Dr. Akira ISHIHARA of the Department of the History of Medicine 
in Yokohama Medical College, and Miss Yoshi SHIRAHATA of the Kydto 
National Museum. A preface was written by Professor Hiakuju or Momoshige 
MIURA of the Kydto University School of Medicine, and a postscript by 
Kiichiro KANDA, Director of the Kydto National Museum. Fortunately for 
non-Japanese readers, there are short English-language captions for each of the 
80 illustrations in the Igaku ni kansuru kobitjutsu shii-ei. 

It should be of interest to give here short sketches of certain of the medical 
writings considered of historical importance in Japan, as described in the Jgaku 
ni kansuru kobitjutsu shii-ei, with additional notations from other sources. 
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A Buddhist Sutra with the title Chin-kuang-ming-tsui-shéng-wang-ching, by 
an unknown writer, was brought into Japan from China during the reign of 
the Emperor Temmu. Later on, during the Nara period (710-784 A.D.), the 
Emperor Shomu ordered an unnamed priest to make a copy of it; this was 
done in the 5th year of Shinki (= 728 A.D.), and the copies “distributed 
throughout Japan.” As a result of this work, the Chin-kuang-ming-tsui-shéng- 
wang-ching was a book common among the people, and considered precious as a 
testament of Buddha’s teachings. Volume 9, which was on medicine, gave the 
pathological theory of the medicine of India and detailed information on 
drugs. According to this Sutra, disease was caused by changes in the weather 
and by [improper] use of food and drink; all diseases were classified into four 
groups, and were explained by the theory of Buddha. The copy made in the 
Nara period is a National Treasure of Japan and is preserved in the RyikGin 
Temple. 

The famous Ping-yiian-hou-lsung-lun (known in Japan as the Bydgen kéron) 
was compiled in 610 A.D. by CH’AO Shin Chu or Yiian-Fang, who lived in the 
Sui Dynasty (589-618 A.D.). Also known as the Chu-ping-yiian-hou-lun, and 
referred to as Ch’ao-Shih-Chu-pin-yiian-hou-tsung-lun, and, popularly (in 
China), as Ch’ao-Shih-pin-yiian, it was the oldest book in Chinese medicine on 
pathology and diagnosis.* Composed in 610 A.D., it was printed in China in the 
year 1026. That original Chinese printing was long ago “lost” in China, in 
Korea and in Japan—but, fortunately, not before a copy was made and printed 


3 Diagnostic knowledge of diabetes and its urinary symptoms came to Japan by means of 
three books of Chinese origin: the Ping-yiian-hou-tsung-lun (i.e. the Bydgen koron), by a work 
‘entitled Shenkinho (n.d.) by an unknown Chinese author, and by another obscure work called 
Gaidaihiyd-hé (n.d.) by an unknown writer. All of these books are known to have been in use 
in Japan prior to the beginning of the Edo period, that is, prior to 1615. Each of these books 
gave three classic symptoms of diabetes, namely, polydipsia, polyuria, and “sweet urine;” 
and described three varieties of diabetes: the patient is thirsty with excessive drinking, the 
patient has frequent urination, the patient’s urine is sweet to the taste. (It is not known if 
these “varieties” were meant to be mutually exclusive; their relationship to “symptoms” is 
obvious). The Bydgen kéron and the Shenkinhé also suggested the occurrence of carbuncles (at 
unspecified sites) as a frequent symptom of the diabetic patient, of diagnostic importance. 
Thus the source and the extent of early Japanese knowledge of diabetes. (The source of the 
early Japanese knowledge of albuminuria remains obscure.) Nothing more with regard to 
diabetes appears in the Japanese medical literature until the 1st year of Genji (= 1864) when 
Genchd HOMMA (1804-1872) published his 14-volume work on internal medicine, the Naika 
hiroku. HOMMA described the diabetic patient as a thirsty person who likes tea or hot water 
(as his thirst increases his urine increases in volume and frequency); he is very hungry and 
likes to eat too much (fish and tea or water cause the patient to excrete rapidly); the urine is 
dense, dark, white or red and turgid, with a sweet taste and a peculiar smell (dogs like to taste 
it); the patient’s skin is dry, atrophic and dark; cataract and carbuncles are frequent. HOMMA 
goes on further to describe the chronic diabetic patient with swollen abdomen, oliguria, and 
death. The Naika hiroku was based principally upon the teachings of the Chinese school of 
medicine, still important at that time in Japan, but also showed some influence derived from 
Dutch medical books or teachings by Dutch physicians. 
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in Japan at an unknown date. There is now only one existing Japanese copy of 
that early printed edition, and it is preserved in the Imperial Library at Tokyé. 
Also known in Japan by the title Sho bydgen koron, it is said that the Bydgen 
kéron was to early Japanese medicine what the works of Galen or Celsus were 
to early European medicine . 

The first medical book to be printed in Japan was a reprint of a Chinese work 
entitled Hsin-k’an Ming-fang-lei-chéng-i-shu-tai-ch’iian, which had been printed 
originally in China in 1446 in 24 volumes and revised in 1467. The Japanese 
reprint was made or supervised by one Sdzui ASAI, an obstetrician or gyne- 
cologist, in 1518, and was known by the title /shotaizen. 

The existence in Japan of Korean medical books‘—and their probable use— 


4 Possibly the best bibliography of source materials for the study of the history of Korean 
medicine will be found in a catalog of books and articles compiled by Sakae MIKI with the 
title Chésen igaku kenkyu tosho, which was published in 1949 as No. 1 in the Osaka Library 
Series. Reference should also be made here to a recently published (1949) history of medicine 
in Korea entitled Kankoku igaku-shi (Jo-chu-sei hen), written by my friend KIM Doo Jong, 
Professor of the History of Medicine in the College of Medicine at Seoul National University, 
Seoul, Korea. Fortunately there is in existence an English-language abstract of this work which 
has appeared in mimeograph with the title History of medicine of ancient and medieval Korea 
(Seoul, Korea, n.d. 38 p.). KIM tells us that Korean therapeutics consisted of acupuncture, 
moxibustion, hot spring cures, and herb pharmacology—knowledge and practices which were 
transmitted to Japan during the “Age of the Three Kingdoms,” and in olden time Korean 
physicians and pharmacists were sent to Japan. Medical interrelationships between Korea and 
Japan were particularly strong from 283 A.D., when a Korean named WANG first penetrated 
Japan with books and assistants, to 701 A.D. when the Japanese codex, the Taihé ryd, ap- 
peared. During that period there was some exchange of scholars and books between the two 
countries, with, in some instances, Korea being used as a springboard, so to say, for the 
penetration into Japan of Chinese medicine. For example, a Korean physician named DUK- 
NAE settled at Osaka in 459 A.D., and his descendants constituted the first medical family 
in Japan. Pharmacology was introduced into Japan for the first time in 552 A.D. by a Korean, 
WANG Yoo, and two assistants. In 561 A.D. a Chinese, known as CHI-Chong, took into 
Japan by way of Korea 164 books on medicine, surgery, pharmacology, acupuncture, and 
therapeutics. KWAN-ROKU, a Korean priest-physician, went to Japan in 602 A.D. with books 
on medicine, astronomy and geography. Korean acupuncture was introduced into Japan in 
642 A.D. Incidentally, the Jshinhé (984 A.D.) contained two adaptations from the “New 
Pharmacopoeia,” a “lost”? Korean work by an unknown author of the time of the Paikjae 
Kingdom, which, although showing some originality, had been influenced by the medical 
practices of the Southern Dynasty of China. After the formulation of Japan’s own medical 
practice, as embodied in the Taihdé ryé (701 A.D.), Korean medical influence in Japan de- 
creased, somewhat in accordance with the gradual decline in political prestige within Korea 
itself, a result of interference from Mongolia. This situation lasted until about 1392, which 
marked the end of the dynasty of the 34th Korean king, Kong Kang (Wang), and after that 
time there appears to have been nothing remarkable in the medical contacts between Japan 
and Korea. 

An earlier writing should be mentioned: a paper by O. R. Avison entitled “Medical history 
of Korea” (Nat. Med. J. China, 5: 24-34, 1919), which does not, however, contain the rich 
store of information provided in KIM’s abstract referred to above. 
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should not be surprising since it will be remembered that Chinese medicine, 
the corner-stone of early Japanese medicine, was brought into Japan from 
China by way of Korea particularly during the period from 96 B.C.-709 A.D. 
Especially to be noted here were two works: the Gdyaku shiisei-hd was composed 
by a Korean, YU Hyo Tong (or Kho Su YU, in Japanese “‘reading”’), in 85 
volumes. In 1433 YU’s work was ordered by the Korean Emperor Sei-Jong to 
be “printed,” i.e. probably engraved in wooden blocks. Both the original manu- 
script and the 1433 edition have been completely “lost,” but not before it had 
been copied by hand in 1478, and from that copy a later edition was printed in 
Korea in 1633. A part of the Korean 1633 edition is now in the possession of 
the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka. The Gdyaku shdsei-hé was, in its 
time, regarded as the most important medical book on Korean remedies, pre- 
scriptions and the usage of drugs. It is known to have influenced early Japanese 
medicine, but how and when it was brought into Japan is obscure... . 

In 1613, by order of the Korean Emperor Kwang Hae (Kun), the original 
edition of a work by HAW Ryong (or Ryo KYO, in Japanese ‘‘reading’’) en- 
titled 770i hdkan was printed. Copies of that original edition have been mostly 
“‘lost.”’ It was, however, copied by hand and printed in Japan in 1724; reprinted 
in Korea in 1753; and a copy even printed in China as late as 1890. A copy of 
the Korean 1753 reprint is in the possession of the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. 
in Osaka. The 70i hdkan gave general information on medicine, and was con- 
sidered as an important medical book in Korea. It, too, was presumably of 
some influence in Japanese medicine of the middle Edo period. 

The best, most varied and comprehensive work on Chinese drugs was un- 
questionably the Pén-t’sao-kang-mu, the so-called “Great Herbal.” It was 
composed by LI Shih-chén, who lived during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) 
and died between the years 1578 and 1593. LI, not originally a physician, had 
later taken up the study of medicine and compiled the Pén-i’sao-kang-mu be- 
cause of his dissatisfaction with Chinese works on materia medica in use at that 
time. Work on the manuscript was started in 1552 and completed in 1578; 
soon thereafter LI died—before it could be published—but that important 
event was later accomplished by his son, with a first edition either in 1590 or, 
more likely, in 1593 at Chinling in Huan Province. A second Chinese edition 
followed in 1603 and a third edition in 1640. The Pén-t’sao-kang-mu was im- 
portant for preserving the best of pre-existing Chinese works on materia 
medica, and also contained valuable criticisms by LI. The whole work consisted 
of 52 books of text and an atlas of three books containing 1110 illustrations; it 
described drugs derived from 1892 different varieties of minerals, plants and 
animals, and gave 8160 prescriptions. Even as early as 1735 part of this work 
was translated into the French language and appeared in the second volume of 
Jean Baptiste Du Halde’s Description de l’empire de la Chine (Paris, 1735; La 
Haye, 1736). Famous as the last “‘official”’ (i.e. with Imperial sanction) Chinese 
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pharmacopoeia, the Pén-t’sao-kang-mu is fully described on p. 105-109 of 
History of Chinese medicine by K. Chimin WONG and WU Lien-teh (Shanghai, 
National Quarantine Service, 1936. 2nd. ed.). 

The Pén-t’sao-kang-mu is of interest to us here because a copy of the Chinling 
first edition was brought into Japan in 1607 by Déshun HAYASHI, and it 
probably was he who later reprinted it for the first time in Japan, in 1637. That 
first Japanese edition was the same as the Chinese printing, except for the 
addition by HAYASHI of the katakana syllabary; it was called ‘“‘Wakokubon,” 
and is supposed to have introduced the science of (Chinese) pharmacology into 
Japan. That Japanese version was afterward reprinted in 1653, 1659, and 1669. 
In 1672 the work called ‘“‘Wakokubon” was revised by Ekiken or Tokushin 
KAIBARA (1630-1714), who added Japanese names for the first time, and 
afterward it was known as the Honzd kémoku. Genshi YAMAWAKI (1654— 
1727) classified the descriptions of drugs in the Honzd kémoku, arranging them 
for easy reference in accordance with the diseases in which they were used for 
treatment. His work in 15 volumes appeared in 1688 with the title Honzé 
komoku fuhé bunrui. In 1714 the Honzd kémuku was further revised by Jakusai 
or Yoshiyoshi INO (1655-1715), and given the name Wamei iri honzd komoku. 

To reduce confusion a little bit, it should be remarked that the Honzé komoku 
keimo of the famous physician-botanist Motohiro or Ranzan ONO (1729-1810), 
which was published in 1802, was an independent work and had no direct rela- 
tionship to the original Honzd kémoku nor to its predecessor the Pén-t’sao- 
kang-mu. 

The original Chinling first edition in China (1593) of the Pén-t’sao-kang-mu 
is known in Japan as the “Kinrydbon” copy of the Honzd kémoku. It is still 
considered as an important pharmacological work in Japan, but modern copies 
are entirely different from the original or from early versions because of the 
many changes made by various “editors.” Of the ‘““Kinryobon” copy of the 
Honz6 kémoku (i.e. the Chingling first edition of the Pén-t’sao-kang-mu) only 
five copies are known to exist at the present time: three copies in Japan, one 
in the possession of the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka, two other copies 
in unnamed hands; one copy in China itself; and one copy in Germany. 

In 1288 Yukinaga TAMBA, also called NIWA, composed a work known as 
the Eisei hiydshd. It was on general hygiene, consisting of 31 chapters in one 
volume giving advice on living, on circumstances of the physical environment 
influential to health and well-being, on clothing, food, and sexual intercourse. 
The principal emphasis was placed on food and aspects of the sexual life. Con- 
trary to traditional belief, however, this was noi a work on sexual hygiene—as 
we know the meaning of that term. A copy of the Eisei hiydshd is still preserved 
in the Daitékyi Kinen Bunko (probably a private memorial library) in Japan. 

Certain medico-ritualistic writings—not true books, but rather descriptive 
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lists of drugs and incenses—were commonly used by Buddhist priests® for the 
cure of the sick who presented themselves at the temples.® Two such writings 
known by the names of “‘Yakushu sho” and “Ko y6 shé,” in the form of manu- 
script copies made in 1156, are preserved in the Kanazawa Library near Yoko- 
hama. Drug-like extracts prepared from common foods are mentioned, with 
their use in treatment and even their pharmacological actions described by 
reference to the Buddhist Testament. Corresponding names of the drugs were 
given in Hindustani, Chinese and Japanese. 

The oldest extant book of gynecology, i.e. obstetrics, in Japan is the Sanshd 
ruija shd, which was written by Ken-a MYONINBO in two volumes between 
the years 1263 and 1338. The first volume was on pregnancy and delivery, the 
basic facts of which had previously appeared in the Testament of Buddhism. 
The second volume was on practical post-partum treatment of the mother 
and on the care of the newborn infant, and was a supplement to the first volume. 
A manuscript copy of the Sanshé ruiji shéd is preserved in the Kanazawa 
Library near Yokohama. 

Jokan or Shézen KAJIWARA (1266-1337?), a priest and physician, whose 
antecedants are not clear but who is believed to have been of the family of 
WAKE, composed two famous works of the late Kamakura period. The Toni- 
shé was a translation of an unidentified Chinese book, with additions from 
KAJIWARA’s own experience. It was composed in 50 manuscript volumes in 
1302, detailing the medicine of the Kamakura period in Japan with respect to 
general treatment and the actions of drugs, and included some anatomical 
descriptions with an “atlas.” (It is not known if this “atlas” was in a separate 
volume, or was of pictures scattered in the text). The Toni-shd was written in 
Japanese characters, and is now the oldest extant medical work in the Japanese 
alphabet; two manuscript copies believed to have been made by an unknown 
person in the middle Muromachi period (1334-1568) are in the possession of 
the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka.’ 

In 1313 KAJIWARA apparently rewrote the Toni-shé in Chinese characters, 
added 12 volumes to the original set of 50 and completed his work in the 4th 
year of Shéwa (= 1315). That work was called the Manan-hé (sometimes re- 


5’ GYOGI (668-745 A.D.), GANJIN (died 763 A.D.) and EISON (1201-1290) were Bud- 
dhist priests who were familiar with the medicine of their times. They are properly called 
“priest-physicians,” and a classical portrait of the earliest of these men known to the writer, 
that of GYOGI, is shown here as Plate I-A. 

6 As in the early Western world, the medicine of early Japan was intimately associated 
with the religious practices of the time. Plate I-B shows a picture of the Gokuraku-ji Temple 
at Kamakura, in particular the buildings devoted to the care of the sick. 

7 There is no certain information on whether or not the Toni-shé was ever printed. The 
original manuscript was evidently “lost.”” The two Muromachi manuscript copies in Takeda’s 
possession are each incomplete: one copy consists of Vols. 4-7, 10-12, and 3443; the other 
copy consists of Vols. 4-6, 10-15, 19-26, 30-31 and 35-41. 
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ferred to as Fukusai manan-hé), and the full original manuscript consisted of 
62 volumes. Of particular interest is the 54th volume which was an anatomical 
atlas with some descriptive text, the pictures probably having been copied 
from some pre-existing Chinese work—the original source unfortunately not 
specified. Later on (exactly when is uncertain) this atlas came to be known by 
the separate title of Gozd roppu-no-zu. Its later chronology is unknown, but 
probably KAJIWARA’s original copy was “‘lost.” It was reproduced at least 
once, however, since Shizé KURE described a handwritten copy of the Gozd 
roppu-no-zu (see Plate I-C) which was exhibited at Tdky6 in 1925. It is inter- 
esting to note that this Japanese copy of an earlier Chinese work has been 
compared with the illustrations in Magnus Hundt’s Antropologium de hominis 
dignitale, natura, et proprietatibus . . . (Leipzig, 1501), with a view of establish- 
ing priority in the “correct” graphic representation of human anatomy— 
remember the year was 1315, and the Chinese original work® even earlier . 
The medicine of the early Muromachi period (1334-1568) was described in a 
work known as the Fukuden-hd (sometimes referred to as Urin fukuden-pé), 
written and published in the Japanese alphabet in 1363 by YURIN, a Buddhist 
priest-physician. It consisted of 12 volumes on medicine in general, compiled 
as abstracts from 100 early Chinese and Japanese medical books and manu- 
scripts, with commentaries by YURIN based on his own experience. The 
original writings which were abstracted in the Fukuden-hé are not identified. 


A handwritten copy made in 1470 by SHUYU, a Buddhist priest, is considered 
to be the earliest and most accurate copy of the original work, and is preserved 
in the Imperial Library at Tokys. In 1656 the Fukuden-héd was printed from 
wood-blocks by Koretada NAKANO, but that edition is known to have had 
many misprints (i.e. errors). 

The medicine of the latter part of the Muromachi period (1334-1568) is 


8 Possibly the original Chinese work was a one-volume illustrated anatomy depicted by 
CHIN Sen or T6 of the Chin Dynasty (265-419 A.D.) which was known in Japan by the title 
Shakkotsu (n.d.). A copy of this early anatomical work was in the Imperial Library at Peking 
in the 1880’s, and a copy was also exhibited at Tokyé6 in 1925. 

® YUORIN is supposed to have also written about 1360 a “brief”? work on medicine in general 
in one volume entitled Hiden-héd, which may have been a sort of medico-literary “experiment” 
before the composing of his definitive work described above. 








PLATE I 


A. GYOGI (668-745 A.D.). Reproduced through the courtesy of Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 

B. Gokuraku-ji Temple at Kamakura, about 1323. Reproduced through the courtesy of 
Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 

C. Anterior and lateral views of thoracic and abdominal viscera, from the Gozé roppu- 
no-zu (1315). After KURE. 

D. Leaves from the Keiteki-shi (1574). Reproduced through the courtesy of Dr Kiichiro 
KANDA. 
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represented by a book published in 8 volumes in 1508 by Joun SAKA entitled 
Zoku ten kohi yoshd. This work was based upon S6 medicine (i.e. the medicine 
of the Chinese era) prevalent in Japan at that period. Indeed, SAKA, a member 
of a famous family of physicians, had gone to China in 1492 to study medicine. 
SAKA’s second son, Jéchi, made a handwritten copy of the work known as 
Zoku ten kdhi yOshd: that copy has been preserved to the present time and was 
given by FUJIKAWA to Kydto University. 

In 1571 Doésan MANASE “‘the Elder” (1507-1595), also known by the pre- 
names of Ikkei or Masamori or Masayoshi, began work on his manuscript 
known as the Keileki-shi and completed it in 1574. At that time the original 
manuscript was shown to the Emperor Ogimachi who ordered one SAKUGEN, 
a Buddhist priest, to write a preface for it. A second handwritten copy was 
made by MANASE, and the original manuscript became the property of the 
Emperor. The Keileki-shi was written directly in the Chinese alphabet (a 
popular form of writing among Japanese scholars of that time, in the same 
sense that Latin was the classical writing of European scholars of a contem- 
porary period); it was never transliterated into Japanese ideographs, probably 
never published as a printed book, and supposedly never copied by hand.!° 
The Keileki-shai consisted of 8 volumes, the contents of which were as follows: 
Vol. 1 on cerebral hemorrhage and frostbite; Vols. 2-5 on symptoms and 
diagnosis of disease; Vol. 6 on tetanus, leprosy, emergency surgical treatment 
of wounds, and geriatrics;'! Vol. 7 on obstetrics and gynecology; and Vol. 8 on 


pediatrics. The original manuscript copy of the Keileki-shii (see Plate I-D)-— 


10 Some inconsistency arises here. It is stated that the Keiteki-shai was ‘“‘widely distributed 
among the people”—how is not certain, but most likely by means of several handwritten copies 
(of MANASE’s second manuscript copy), all of which have since been “‘lost.”’ 

In the chapter on geriatrics (réjin-ka) aging is described as a process in which there is loss 
of energy and in which the classic “five organs” (heart, lungs, liver, stomach, intestines) be- 
come weak. An explanation is given of the differences between young persons and old persons, 
and it is mentioned that different treatments are necessary because of the different causes of 
disease in the young and in the old. For example, it was stated that stroke (c/afa) was difficult 
to treat because the old patient has a stagnation of the blood and less energy. . . . Dizziness 
in older persons is caused by less energy, less blood, more coughing, cold and indigestion, or 
by trauma. ... It was suggested, in the Keifeki-shi, that older patients should be treated in 
accordance with their symptoms. 

The desire for a long life—the wish for a physical immortality, if you like—found early 
expression in the quasi-medical writings of olden time in Japan. In the 3rd year of Jiei (= 1184) 
a Buddhist priest named RENKI had composed a two-volume work on hygiene, entitled 
Chései rydy6-héd, of which the first volume was on methods of nourishment and advice on how 
to live long. Later on it was included in the collection known as the Gunsho ruiji. 

During the middle Edo period the most important Japanese work on geriatrics was the 
Roéjin yosé (sometimes referred to as Rojin yashinai gusa) of Gyizan or Keiaki or Norizane or 
Sokushin KAZUKI (1656-1740), which appeared in 6 volumes in 1712 and described the 
diseases of the aged person and their treatment. 
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the only form in which this work now exists—may formerly have been in the 
library of Koretsune or Ritsuen or Sdhaku ASADA (1813-1894), but is now in 
the possession of the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka. 

Like uncounted thousands of physicians in the Western world—and probably 
also in the Orient—Gempaku SUGITA (1732-1817), the author of a variety 
of medical works but most famous as the composer of the Kaitai shinsho, kept 
a diary... ."* A holograph copy written by his hand, covering the years 1788 
to 1806, has been preserved to the present time; the manuscript is now in the 
possession of a descendant, Hideo SUGITA. Known as “Jchisai nichiroku,” 
that diary was kept as a private paper but has recently been published as the 
first volume of the complete works of Gempaku SUGITA in a series entitled 
Sugita Gempaku zenshii (n.d.), compiled by an editor whose name is unknown 
to the writer. 

Perhaps the most famous book on the beginnings in Japan of Dutch studies 
was the Rangaku kotohajime of Gempaku SUGITA. Known also as the Oranda 
kotohajime, it is also sometimes referred to as the Rangaku zisi. The original 
manuscript was written in the 11th year of Bunka (= 1814) by SUGITA to 
describe the struggles of how he and his co-workers tried to learn from Dutch 
books on medicine and science. SUGITA died in 1817 and his original manu- 
script was revised by Gentaku OTSUKI who made a handwritten copy of it 
and changed the title to Rantd kotohajime, meaning that the Dutch came to the 
Far East. Both of the manuscript copies—the original by SUGITA and the 
revision by OTSUKI—were destroyed by fire at an unspecified date... . Pos- 
sibly other copies were also made; at any event, a handwritten copy was found 
by one Kéhaei KANDA in a book store in Toky6 at the end of the Edo period. 
That copy was itself copied by friends, and, with funds contributed by Yikichi 
FUKUZAWA, first published in printed form in either the 1st or the 2nd years 
of Meiji (= 1868 or 1869) in two volumes with the original title Rangaku 
kotohajime. A second edition was published in the 23rd year of Meiji (= 1890), 
and that edition, which included a preface by Yikichi FUKUZAWA (1835- 
1901), an educator, journalist and author, was reprinted in full in Volume 2 of 
the Kydrin sdsho (1922), with an additional preface by Sensai NAGAYO. 
Certain other modern Japanese reprints have already been described in Part I 
of this study. The Rangaku kotohajime, on the introduction of Western medicine 


la Diaries are, perhaps, the most intimate of personal writings. Diaries of physicians are 
most likely to contain commentaries of a direct nature, sometimes revealing the “hidden” 
side of medical practice and medical relationships. But the study of medical diaries is a com- 
paratively unexplored field... . / Attention should be called to the diary of an English sur- 
geon who was in Japan during the closing years of the Edo period, published by Frank Hawley 
in the first number of a new series entitled Miscellanea Japonica: being occasional contributions 
to Japanese studies. The first issue of this new—and little-known—series appeared in 1954 and 
was entitled “An English surgeon in Japan in 1864-1865 (an extract from the Private 
Journal of John T. Comerford).” 
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into Japan by the Dutch, was completely translated into German in a paper 
by Kéichi MORI entitled ““Rangaku kotohajime (Die Anfinge der ‘Holland- 
Kunde’) von Sugita Gempaku . . .” (Monumenta Nipponica, 5 (No. 1): 144-166, 
(No. 2): 215-236, 1942). 

Other Japanese physicians also wrote a variety of works on medical relations 
between Japan and the West.’ The Ranwan tekihd of Bansui or Gentaku 
OTSUKI was published originally in the 13th year of Bunka (= 1816) in two 
volumes. A part of that work was sub-titled “Ranyaku teikd,” and described 
the origin in Japan of Dutch language, medicine, and science. The “Ranyaku 
teiko” was reprinted in Vol. 1 of the Kydrin sdsho (1922). Incidentally, the 
existence of a work by Otsuki entitled “Rangaku teikd,” supposedly comparable 
to his Ranwan tekihd, which has been suggested by Shiz6 KURE, cannot be 
confirmed and this reference is believed to be a misprint in the title as trans- 
literated into Rémaji. 

Stories of Dutch medicine were also brought to the Japanese by means of a 


12 Recent Japanese writings on the historical influence of Dutch medicine in Japan can be 
found in the following selected references: Taigai shiryd bijitsu daikan (Nagasaki, 1918) by 
Tékihide NAGAYAMA; a paper by Takeo ITAZAWA entitled “Rangaku-no-igi to Rangaku 
sdshi ni kansuru ni san-no-mondai” (Rekishi Chiri, 59: 24-36, 1932); a paper by one OZAWA 
entitled “Igaku chushin-no-Nichi-Ran kohoshi” (Ninsei-Chiri, Vol. 1, Part 4, 1933); and 
Oranda zatsuwa (T6k6,, 1934) by Shigetomo KODA. Fortunately, Shiz6 KURE wrote in 
the German language a paper entitled “Einfliiss der fremden, insbesondere der deutschen 
Medizin auf die Japanische vom Anfang des 18. bis gegen das Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts” 
(Jubiliumsband . . . deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vokerkunde Ostasiens, Tokys, 1: 76- 
91, 1933). 

More recently, a chronology of world science and civilization with the title Kagaku bunka- 
shi nempyé was written by Mitsutomo YUASA and published in 1950. The second part of 
this work is on Japanese science, with many notations of medical interest. 

The best recent Western writings on the medical relations between Japan and the West 
appear to be the following: Vélkerkundliches und Geschichtliches iiber die Heilkunde der Chinesen 
und Japaner mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Héllandischer Einfliissen (Haarlem, Erven 
Loojes, 1917), by Johannes Pieter Kleiweg de Zwaan; Japan en de Buitenwereld in achttiende 
eeuw (The Hague, 1921) by J. Feenstra Kuiper; The infiliration of European civilisation in 
Japan during the 18th century (London, Brill, 1940) by Carel Coenraad Krieger; L’introduction 
de la médecine européenne au Japon par les Portugais au XVI siécle (Lisboa, 1938) by Pierre 
Charles; in a paper by I. van Esso entitled “Die Medizinischen Beziehungen zwischen Japan 
und Holland im 17., 18. und 19. Jahrhundert” (Janus, 45: 114-136, 1941); in a paper by Luis 
José de Pina Guimaraes entitled “Evangelizacgao e medicina Portuguesa no Japao quinhen- 
tista” (Estudos, Revista de cultura e formagdo Catélica, 28: 351-383, 1950), in Jan Compagnie 
in Japan, 1600-1850 (The Hague, Martinus Nijoff, 1950. 2nd ed.) by Charles R. Boxer; 
and in a book by Sir Geo. Bailey Simpson entitled The western world and Japan: A study in the 
interaction of European and Asiatic cultures (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). It should be 
mentioned here that Krieger’s book, The infiltration of European civilisation in Japan during 
the 18th century, was a partial translation of a study by Nyoden OTSUKI published at 
Toky6 in 1927 with the title Shinsen yogaku nempyé, which included chronological tables of 
Western learning. That publication was itself a revised and enlarged edition of OTSUKI’s 
earlier work entitled Nihon yogaku nempyé (n.d.). 
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six-volume work entitled Seii konnichi-hd, which had been written by Jundé 
or Shinzan or Taisuke FUJIBAYASHI (1780-1836) and published posthu- 
mously in the 4th year of Koka (= 1847). This FUJIBAYASHI was known as 
a Dutch scholar and, like Gentaku OTSUKI (1757-1827) before him, he also 
composed a Dutch grammar in the Japanese language which was published in 
one volume in 1810 with the title Rangaku-kei.” Jund6 FUJIBAYASHI, with 
Genry6 KOMORI (1782-1843), is supposed to have reprinted in 1810 the work 
of one Nenyeken UDAGAWA on Dutch pharmacology which had appeared 
originally in 1796 as the Oranda yakuken and had been based on unidentified 
Dutch writings. This is unconfirmed, except that a copy of the reprinted edition 
was exhibited at Tokyé in 1925. The identity of Nenyeken UDAGAWA is 
unknown, and it is doubtful if his “Oranda yakuken” is equivalent to the 
better-known Oranda (or Waran) yaku-kyd (sometimes given as Oranda (or 
Waran) yakkyd, a transliterated title in the nature of an abbreviation or ver- 
nacular version of the term ‘“‘yaku-ky6”) of Genshin or Shinsai UDAGAWA 
(1769-1834) which was published in three volumes in either 1820 or 1828. 
FUJIBAYASHI had compiled, also from unidentified Dutch books, his own 
pharmacology which appeared in a five-volume posthumous edition in 1857 
with the title Oranda yakusei-ben (not, as it is sometimes referred to, Oranda 
yakuken). Jund6 FUJIBAYASHI, incidentally, is known to have performed 
an autopsy in 1813 in association with Genrys KOMORI, but did not describe 
his experience. A description of Dutch medicine, that is, internal medicine and 
therapeutics as practiced by Japanese followers of the Dutch school, was in 
turn given by Genry6é or Tokyé or Yoshiaki KOMORI (1782-1843) in a five- 
volume work which was published in 1817 with the title Ranpo suki. 

One of the more remarkable Japanese medical writings of the scientific and 
intellectual ‘‘renaissance” following the appearance of the Kaitai shinsho in 
1774 was a manuscript known as Kansei fujin kaibd-zu which appeared in 1800. 
In that work Shésai OYA, a gynecologist of Osaka, with the help of some 
unnamed friends, dissected female cadavers and recorded their findings in 
text and pictures. The Kansei fujin kaibd-zu, although it shed more light on 
the structure of the female genito-urinary tract than was known at that time 
in Japan, was not of particular importance anatomically. However, it was 


138 There is a record of another Dutch grammar composed by Jundé6 FUJIBAYASHI in 
three volumes with the title Oranda gohdkai (n.d.). Such works were necessary, of course, for 
the spread in Japan of the knowledge contained in Western medical books. The breakdown of 
language barriers had first been accomplished in written form by Gentaku OTSUKI in his 
classic work, the Rangaku kaitei (1783). A dictionary of French, English, Dutch, and Japanese 
words was published in three volumes in 1856 with the title Sango benron, compiled by Eishun 
MURAKAMI. So far as English-Japanese dictionaries are concerned, however, the two- 
volume Eigo-sen of Shiri INOUYE which appeared in 1855—just two years after Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry first visited Japan—has been the basis of all subsequent dictionaries 
of English and Japanese words. 
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(and is) important because it also described the original experiments of OYA 
on the mechanism of urine formation in the kidney. Some of the pictures are 
drawings of kidneys, ureters and bladder of animals (rabbit or marmot or pig) 
used in his experiments (see Plate II-A). OYA injected India ink into the renal 
artery, sutured or tied it off, and by compressing the renal artery by hand he 
found clear urine in the ureter and bladder. Then he cut the kidney and found 
particles of ink in the peripheral part (cortex), and concluded that the kidney 
behaved like a filter. In other experiments, OYA found black fluid in the ureter 
when he inserted a cannula “breaking through” the peripheral part (cortex) 
of the kidney (the tip of the cannula presumably lying in the kidney pelvis), 
and concluded that the cortex was important in filtering the India ink. The 
experiments of OYA were important because they show that he had arrived at 
a similar conclusion much earlier than the work of Sir William Paget Bowman— 
who is usually regarded as the first to describe, in 1842, the filtering action of 
the kidney." As has happened on other occasions, it is unfortunate that OYA’s 
work was never published—or publicized by others—and, for that matter, too 
bad the probings of early Japanese physicians into unknown realms of medical 
science remained locked up in the semi-isolation of Japan and in the obscurity 
of their ideographic written language . . . .!° Three hand-written copies of the 
text and drawings of the Kansei fujin kaibd-zu were made in 1800, each with 


14 “On the structure and use of the Malpighian bodies of the kidneys with observations on 
the circulation through the gland” (Phil. Trans. Royal Soc. London, Part 1, pp. 57-80, 1842). 
The experiments conducted by Shésai OYA are not precisely described, even in the original 
text, and leave much to be desired in understanding the reasoning by which he arrived at his 
conclusions. Dr. Jean Oliver, of Summit, New Jersey, well-known expert on the physiology 
and pathology of the kidney, has kindly commented as follows: “. . . the important point is 
not the accuracy of his [OYA’s] experiments, but the fact that the Japanese were approaching 
the problem from an experimental standpoint so early ... attacking the problem of renal 
function by the use of experimental methods which led to the concept of filtration as a cortical 
mechanism much earlier than the work of... Bowman.” 

15 Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer, of Harvard, in his book The United States and Japan (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1950) wrote: “Perhaps the greatest single misfortune in the his- 
tory of Japan was that, because of her geographic position, Chinese characters and not one 
of the Western alphabets became the basis of her writing system.” 








PLATE II 


A. Illustration from the Kansei fujin kaibd-zu (1800), showing the unique experiments of 
Shésai OYA in the mechanism of urine formation in the kidney. Reproduced through the 
courtesy of Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 

B. Bronze figure, of Chinese origin (1027), for teaching technique of acupuncture and 
moxibustion. Reproduced through the courtesy of Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 

C. Leaves of descriptive text and diagrams known as “T7’jung-jen (yii-hsueh) Chén-chiu 
(tu) ching” (n.d.). Reproduced through the courtesy of Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 

D. Leaves from the Jshinhé (984 A.D.), the oldest Japanese medical writing the original 
of which is still in existence. Reproduced through the courtesy of Dr Kiichiro KANDA. 
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different colored pictures. All of these copies are now in the possession of the 
Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka. 

Albert H. Buck, in his book The growth of medicine from the earliest times to 
about 1800 (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1917), refers to a treatise on anatomy 
by Pierre Dionis, his L’anatomie de l’homme (Paris, 1690), which ‘‘in [the] 
course of time... was translated into... Chinese... .’’ That translation was 
accomplished by a French missionary, one R. P. Parrenin, sometime during his 
stay in China from 1662-1722, at the order of Emperor K’ang Hsi, and written 
in the Manchu language. That Manchu version was known by the title Ch’in- 
ting Ko-ti-ch’uan-lu. In addition to the original work by Pierre Dionis which 
was the basis for the Manchu version, Parrenin also used the atlas of a work 
by Thomas Bartholinus, Primus, the Anatome quartum renovala: non lantum ex 
institutionibus ...(Lugdini, J. A. Huguetan, 1677), for his illustrations. The 
Ch’in-ling Ko-ti-ch’uan-lu was not published (i.e. printed) but four complete 
handwritten copies were made. One of these, probably the original copy, was 
given in 1723 by Parrenin to the Library at the Palace of the French King, 
and is now in the Library of the Biological Museum at Paris; another copy'® 
was given in 1906 to the Library of the King’s Palace at Copenhagen; another 
copy, originally left in the Library of the Manchuria Medical College, is now 
missing, lost or destroyed; another copy found its way into Japan (where its 
possible early use by the Japanese is uncertain) and is now in the possession of 
the Takeda Pharmaceutical Co. in Osaka. An illustration from this Manchu 
version, known as Ch’in-ling Ko-ti-ch’uan-lu, copied from a reproduction in 
John William Schibbye Johonsson’s L’analomie mandchoue et les figures de 
Th. Bartholin . .. (Copenhagen, A. F. H,st, 1928), appears as Fig. 38 in the 
second edition of Arturo Castiglioni’s A history of medicine (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947). 

In the year 1027 the Chinese Emperor caused two copper figures of the hu- 
man body to be made for the purpose of illustrating the superficial anatomical 
sites for the practices of acupuncture and moxibustion. According to the 
Ch’e-tung-yeh-yii, quoted by WONG and WU, one of the copper figures was 
placed in the Imperial Academy of Medicine at Peking, the other in the Jin 
Chi Palace. The “original” figure is supposed to have been taken away by 
foreign troops during the Boxer uprising in China in 1900, and its ultimate fate 
is unknown. However, one of the two copper images—that of a man—was 
evidently damaged since it is known to have been repaired in China in 1265. 
Later on, in 1378, that same copper figure (see Plate II-B) was brought to 


'6 This particular copy was, artistically, the most beautiful of the four and was “‘kept” 
originally at the Palace of the Manchurian Emperor. It was probably removed from the 
palace as a result of some war-like invasion of the territory, but how the book found its way 
to Denmark is unknown. 
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Japan by Shékei TAKEDA. In Japan," as earlier in China, it was used to test 
the skill of students of acupuncture.’* (Mercury kept in a leather bag inside 
the copper figure, which also contained models of the viscera, was released if 
one of the acupuncture sites was satisfactorily punctured by a needle held in 
the hand of the student—who was blindfolded while being examined). Impor- 
tant for our purpose here was the description in text and diagrams for the use 
of this bronze figure, engraved on two stones and originally, in China, placed 
beside the statue or image for the public to read. The stones were first engraved 
between 1064 and 1068 by WANG or WONG Wei-yi or té, a physician, and 
his descriptive writing was known by the title ‘7’ ung-jen (yii-hsueh) Chén-chiu 
(tu) ching’—meaning, literally, ‘‘Bronze man-hole-needle-moxibustion-chart- 
bible.”” The stones evidently became well-worn because they were re-engraved 
in 1443. Later on this writing was copied by inking the stones and transferring 
the outlines of the engraved ideographs and diagrams onto paper as in a “‘rub- 
bing,”’ forming a text-book of 8 leaves (see Plate II-C). Such a copy on paper 
was found (n.d.) by one Rakus6 TAKI, a physician, and kept in his family; 
it is now a National Treasure of Japan and preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Toky6. The original engraved stones were kept in China; their present exist- 


ence is uncertain. 

A source for the study of Buddhistic medicine is found in an unusual work 
known in Japan by the title Gozd mandara. That work was a translation into 
Chinese by an unknown person who had compiled the text from unidentified 


Buddhist writings of India, on philosophical thinking by the early Hindus 
about the anatomy and physiology of the human body. The work known as 
Gozd mandara was not translated into the Japanese language, but it was copied 
in Japan by the hand of an unknown person at the end of the Kamakura period 
(ca 1333). That early Japanese copy is now in the possession of my friend Dr. 
Akira ISHIHARA in Tokohama. The words ‘‘Goz6 mandara”’ mean a Buddhis- 
tic picture or doctrine of the viscera, and in 1297 a text-book entitled Gozd 
mandara wa eshaku was written in a mixture of both Chinese and Japanese 
ideographs by an unknown author, but believed to have been a priest of the 
Shingon sect in Japan. That work was an “exposition” of the theory of Bud- 
dhism in its relation to medicine—the most popular theory in vogue during 
the Kamakura period in Japan. Apparently, the Gozd mandara wa eshaku was 


17 The Japanese themselves produced at least one similar copper figure of the human body. 
In 1663 two physicians, Genan ITIMURA and Koéan AKITA, devised such a figure which was 
molded by Dembei IWATA, a sculptor, and cast in copper by MATASABURO. That figure 
was “revised” or brought up-to-date, so to say, in 1797 by Soun YAMAZAKI, one of the most 
proficient acupuncturists of that time. It eventually came into the possession of the Imperial 
Museum, having been presented by Yorihide MATSDAIRA. Figures carved of wood, too, 
were used in Japan. Such a model, known as “Meid6 shinkyi,” was repaired “with sincere 
respect and holy reverence” in 1795 and placed in a wooden case. It was preserved to recent 
times and exhibited at Tokyo in 1925. 
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never published; however, a handwritten copy is now in the Kanazawa Library 
near Yokohama. 

This concludes references to some’® of the historically important, ‘‘rare,” 
unique, or curious medical writings described and pictured in the /gaku ni 
kansuru kobitjutsu shii-ei. It is obvious that this very recent book is a valuable 
source for materials relating to the early medical literature of Japan—from 
which only thumbnail sketches are given here—and the writers, editors, and 
publisher are to be congratulated upon its creation. Fortunately, there are at 
least three copies of the /gaku ni kansuru kobitjutsu shii-ei known to be in 
America: one in the Malloch Rare Book Room of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, presented jointly by Dr. Eiji INOUYE and the writer; one in the 
Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; and one in the collection 
of the writer. 


FURTHER ADDITIONS 


Let us now consider certain other famous and important early Japanese 
medical writings (together with influential Chinese works), which have been 
referred to or described in previous parts of this study—but which further 
investigation and inquiry in various Japanese sources has yielded additional 
information of interest, appropriately detailed here. 

Reputedly of more ancient origin than the earliest of the Egyptian medical 


papyri—if Eastern Asiatic mythology and classical tradition can be believed— 
was the great Chinese work, the Nei Ching, usually attributed to HUANG-Ti, 
legendary physician-Emperor of China in the remote period of 2698-2598 B.C.”° 
The ei Ching was apparently written at that early time in two distinct and 
separate books, one known as Su-Wén, on medical philosophy, physiology and 
anatomy; the other called Ling-Ch’u, a treatise on internal diseases and acu- 


18 A contemporary Japanese book of instruction used by students of acupuncture and/or 
moxibustion was written by an unknown person in 1427 in one volume entitled Ganko-shi. 

19 Certain other early Japanese medical writings are not described here, since they are to be 
incorporated in two separate studies for future publication. ... Notable among these are the 
Yamai-no-séshi and its variant forms, and a group of anatomical works: the Kaitai-su, the 
Zoé-shi, the Kaitai yaku-zu and the Jitei kaitai shinsho. The historical chronology of the 
Ishinhé, famous as the oldest existing medical book of Japan (see Plate II-D), was outlined 
in Part IV of this study. Other works, chiefly Chinese medical writings, are not cited in the 
present study because their influence upon Japanese medicine, although probably consider- 
able, is not well-understood by the writer. 

20 Modern historical researches by Chinese scholars and an analysis of the literary style of 
the Nei Ching prove fairly conclusively that it was actually composed by an unknown person 
at the end of the Chow (1121-249 B.C.) or beginning of the Ch’in (221-207 B.C.) dynasties, 
but was certainly based upon works of earlier date . . . An excellent description of the content 
of the Nei Ching will be found on p. 28-38 of the second edition of History of Chinese medicine 
by K. Chimin WONG and WU Lien-Teh (Shanghai, 1936). The recent translation by Ilza 
Veith of the Somon has already been referred to in Part I of this study. 
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puncture. Certainly they were the first medical books in China—and just 
about the first to be used in Japan, where they were known, respectively, as 
the Somon and the Reis#. It would be foolhardy to try and trace the early 
chronology of these two classic medical books: not enough is known about 
them .... Probably no other early medical work of any time or of any land 
has passed through more editions or had so many commentaries written about 
it than has the Nei Ching. The modern knowledge of the Somon and the Reisi 
is largely owed to the preservation of the old teachings by WANG Ping, who 
lived during the T’ang Dynasty in China (618-906 A.D.), copied the books 
as known at that time and added commentaries of his own. WANG’s writings 
on the books of the Nei Ching exist today, and at least his commentaries on 
the Somon (also known in Japan as Huang Ti Somon) were quoted in the 
Ishinhd. WANG Ping’s 6-volume commentary on the Reisi# was also known in 
Japan as Shinkyd. The Somon and the Reisé were apparently brought into 
Japan from China by way of Korea at least by the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, since it is recorded that both books were ‘required reading” for Japanese 
medical students in 554 A.D. Later on, in 758 A.D., the Empress Koken com- 
manded that the Somon be read by students of acupuncture, not as a practical 
text-book but because of the importance of its philosophy in the medical prac- 
tice of that time. KOTEI (Japanese Romaji equivalent for HUANG Ti) is 
supposed to have had conversations with a physician of his court known as 
SHIHAKU, and those questions and answers of a philosophical, physiological 
and anatomical nature form the content of the Somon. The work of KOTEI 
was commented upon in a 30-volume book known in Japan with the title 
Kotei naikei taiso (n.d.) written by YAN Shang-shan of the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-906 A.D.). The original Chinese writing was later “lost” in China, but 
some parts of it were early quoted in the Jsinhd (984 A.D.)—the oldest Japanese 
medical writing the original of which is still in existence (see Plate II-D). 
Before its disappearance the Koei naikei taiso, the original Chinese title of 


21 It is said that the work known variously asthe Hachi ju-ichi nankyo, the Nan kiyo or the 
Nankyé hongi was written by a Chinese HENJAKU (who was known in Japan as KATSU Ja 
or Hakunin) to explain the obscurities in the texts of the Somon and the Reis#. That work was 
on “difficult” diseases, and is supposed to have contained solutions to 81 questions of doubt 
that had harassed the minds of early medical practitioners. It was regarded with great respect 
for many ages. The Nan kiyé is known to have influenced the work in China of CHO Chukei 
and of CHU Tan-ch’i (1281-1358). In Japan the Nan kiyd, through an edition of 1633 known 
as the Nankyé hongi, influenced the work of Ichinoshin HAYASHI and of Téan OBA. Later on, 
it was thought to contain certain false views, a stand which was repudiated by Ryézan GOTO 
(1659-1733) who felt that the original teachings of the Nan kiyd were better than the later 
commentaries upon it. Likewise, the teachings of HENJAKU (or KATSU), as embodied in 
the Nan kiyd, were revived and expounded by Tamenori or Todd YOSHIMASU (1702-1773), 
a physician of Kyéto. Thus, with the Nan kiyé as a guide, the two distinct books of the Nei 
Ching contained, preserved, and transmitted through many centuries the most ancient princi- 
ples of medical treatment. 
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which was Huang-ti Nei-ching t’ai-su, was copied by hand in Japan in 1167. 
That copy is now the only one in existence. YAN Shang-shan’s additional 
commentaries on the writings of the somewhat mythical figure of KOTEI were 
incorporated in his Huang-ti Nei-ching Ming-t’ang, which was known in Japan 
as the Kdtei naikei meidd, having been copied by hand in 1296. That hand- 
written copy also exists today in Japan. Anché or Genkan or Keizan or Moto 
hiro or Tekis6 or Yasunaga TAKI (1755-1810) wrote two excellent commen- 
taries on the books of the Nei Ching: one, called Somonshiki (1787), in three 
volumes; the other called Reistishiki (n.d.) in two volumes. Genkan’s son, 
Genken TAKI (1795-1857), later revised his father’s work, the Somonshiki, 
and in 1845 he produced a two-volume work known as Somon shdshiki. Con- 
sidering that much of the old Chinese medical knowledge and practice was 
introduced into Japan by means of the books of the Nei Ching, it is surprising 
that very few references are made to either the Somon or to the Reisé in Jap- 
anese writings on the history of medicine in Japan. 

Following the devastation of the entire country by a plague, and fearing the 
loss of ancient Japanese treatments and prescriptions kept at various shrines 
or as “secret” books in the possession of physicians’ families, the Emperor 
Heijé, who reigned from 806 to 810 A.D., ordered Hirosada IZUMO (died 
870 A.D.) and Manao or Masanawa ABE to compile and preserve them. The 
result of this effort was the Daidé ruijuihd, a work in 100 volumes or parts or 
scrolls, the original manuscript of which was completed in 808 A.D. At that 
same time several handwritten copies were made for distribution throughout 
the Empire of Japan, but how faithfully the Japanese scribes may have repro- 
duced the original work is unknown. The Daidd ruijaihéd became the medical 
law of the land, so to say, and heavy penalties were exacted from practitioners 
who failed to follow its dicta or precepts. The later chronology of the Daidd 
ruijuhod is not entirely clear, but it is known that a handwritten copy in ab- 
stract was made in the 1st year of Bunji (= 1185) by one Yoshiyasu NIWA 
who added a preface of his own. At some uncertain time after that another 
abstract by an unknown person is supposed to have been published in printed 
form .... Much later, however, during the Temmei period (1781-1788), an 
unknown person did publish a printed abstract which appeared at both Osaka 
and Tokys. A collection of practical prescriptions by Téd6 YOSHIMASU 
(1702-1773) known as Ruishi-hd, published posthumously in one volume in 
1799, may possibly have also been an abstract of the Daidé ruijuhd, but this is 
not sure. There are records of other handwritten copies of the Daidd ruijihd, 
which were distinguished one from another by using the names of the families 
who kept them or of the provinces in which they were found, for example: 
““Sanada-bon,” “Izumo-bon,” “Hatamoto-bon,’ “‘Kitabata-bon,” and “Bungo- 
bon.”’ But by the time these various copies were made the first 24 parts of the 
original work had been “lost,’’ and there were supposed to have been some 
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minor differences between these copies and the original text. Unfortunately 
the dates that these copies were made is unknown and their present existence 
is very doubtful . . . . Indeed, at least in the case of the copy known as “Jzumo- 
bon” it is certain that it was previously kept in the Library of the Tékyé 
Imperial University but was later destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 1923. 
However, a copy of the “‘Jzawmo-bon” had previously been made and was in the 
possession of Shiz6 KURE in 1925; his copy contained corrections by one 
Chiharu MIURA, made in comparison with other handwritten copies. Clearly, 
whatever parts of the original Daidé ruijuihd may have been preserved from 
the time of its original composing through the successive reigns of the Tokugawa 
shdguns were imitations, and nothing of the original work is now in existence. 

In the period following the composing of the Daidéd ruijuihd, the succeeding 
Emperor Seiwa ordered Minetsugu SUGAWARA (791-869 A.D.) to compile a 
somewhat similar work on pharmacology, materia medica and prescriptions, 
but different in the sense that certain foreign (i.e. Chinese and Korean) books 
were used. The result was the Kinram-pé or Kinran-hé (popularly known as 
the ‘Golden Orchid Prescriptions”), completed in the 10th year of Jékan 
(= 868 A.D.) in 50 volumes, the original manuscript of which was known as 
“‘Kitabatake-bon.”’ Other contemporary physicians are supposed to have as- 
sisted SUGAWARA in this work, one of them being Hirosada IZUMO (died 
870). It has been suggested by Whitney that IZUMO, who may also have been 
known as Hirosada SUGAWARA, was the father of Minetsugu. Not confirmed; 
unfortunately, the biographical details of these men are not clear.... The 
later chronology of the Kinran-hé is unknown. FUJIKAWA stated that the 
original manuscript had been “lost,” yet Keiz6 DOHI stated that it had been 
preserved in the Imperial Library at Toéky6 and even reproduced photographs 
of it as Tafel III in his Beitraége zur Geschichte der Syphilis ...in Ostasien 
(Toky6, Nankéd6, 1923). The present existence of the Kinran-héd manuscript 
(the ‘‘Kitabatake-bon’’) is unknown ....Of somewhat more certainty is the 
work of one Hirohiko OE who published a revised edition of the Kinran-hé in 
1826, consisting of 23 fasciculi in five books, a copy of which is known to have 
been in the possession of Shizé KURE in 1925. There are several versions of 
the Kinran-hé extant, but their authenticity is doubtful. 

The bibliographical introduction of European surgery into Japan was by 
means of a Dutch edition of Ambroise Paré’s De chirurgie, which had been 
brought to Nagasaki by an unknown Dutch physician sometime between the 
years 1650 and 1690(?). That particular book was the object of much curiosity 
on the part of the Japanese physicians who chanced to see it, and it eventually 
came into the possession of Chinzan or Eikyi NARABAYASHI (1648-1711) 
and remained the property of his descendants until the 24th year of Meiji 
(= 1891) when it was presented to the Téky6 University Library by the 
NARABAYASHI family. The accession number of that historically famous 
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copy in the library at Toky6 was 34743, and it was preserved there until its 
unfortunate destruction in the earthquake and fire of 1923.” 

At the hands of Chinzan or Eikyi NARABAYASHI, Paré’s De chirurgie 
was abstracted into the Japanese language in a manuscript work known as the 
Geka sdden or as the Geka sodden kinsd tetsuboku-bu or as the Oranda geka sdden, 
for which certain of Paré’s illustrations were copied or redrawn. Comparative 
illustrations, from one of Paré’s Dutch editions and as copied in a version of 
the Geka sdden, are shown here as Plate III-A and B. It is not certain what may 
have been the full content of NARABAYASHI’s manuscript, either of text or 
of pictures, since none of his original work of 1706 is known to exist at the 
present time... . Chinzan’s manuscript was very popular among the Japanese, 
and is known to have been copied and recopied several times, in the process of 
which parts of the original work were almost certainly lost or substitutions 
made. At least one such instance is recorded as having occurred at the hands 
of an unknown person about 40 years after Chinzan’s death. Whatever the 
chronology and fate of Chinzan NARABAYASHI’s original manuscript, cer- 
tain handwritten copies of works referred to as the Geka sdéden are known to 
exist at the present time. 

The most complete set of the Geka sdden is now in the Toky6 University 
Library and consists of the following six parts, with sub-titles: (1) ““Shikake 
sho” (on pathology and treatment of disease), (2) ‘“‘Kinsd sho”’ (on the treat- 
ment of wounds), (3) ““Koyaku sho” (on treatment by the use of ointments), 
(4) ‘“‘Abura-no-sho” (on treatment by the use of oils), (5) ““Yushuyo shozu” (on 
the removal of oil), and (6) ‘““Kinsé tetsuboku-zu”’ (illustrations of the treatment 
of wounds). This set” is, probably, the same copy as that referred to in Part III 
of this study as the “ARASHIYAMA text of Paré.’”’ Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that this particular work which had been composed in manuscript, 
without a title, by Hoan ARASHIYAMA (1633-1693) actually may have pre- 
dated the more famous manuscript of Chinzan NARABAYASHI (1648-1711), 
but remained unknown simply by reason of its concealment and the fact that 
it was not copied as had been, more or less promiscuously, the original work of 
NARABAYASHI. 


22 Interestingly enough, besides the Stamm edition of 1655 (mentioned by Miss Janet Doe in 
her book A Bibliography of the works of Ambroise Paré) and now in the Keid University Li- 
brary at Toky6, two other Dutch editions of Paré’s De chirurgie were also known in Japan 
during the first half of the Edo period: an Amsterdam edition of 1627, and a Rotterdam edi- 
tion of 1636. The Amsterdam edition of 1627 is still preserved in the library of the Baron MAT- 
SUURA. 

23 Tt is known that in 1912 Jajirs KOGA visited the ARASHIYAMA family in Hirado and 
saw the manuscript copy which had been in their possession—probably preserved as a “secret” 
book—for over 200 years. Later on, that manuscript was given to Shizd KURE who exhibited 
at least part of it in 1925 at the VIth Congress (in Toky6) of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine. After KURE’s death in 1932 it was given to the Toky6 University Library. 
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The next most complete set of the Geka séden consists of parts (J), (2), (3) 
and (4), as enumerated above, and is now in the possession of Fujihiko 
SEKIBA. This set was formerly “kept” by the NARABAYASHI family—but 
it is specifically stated that it is “not the original by Chinzan NARABAYA- 
SHI.” 

Finally, a third manuscript set of the Geka sodden is—or was—in the Nagasaki 
Medical College Library, and consisted of only parts (/), (2) and (6), as enu- 
merated above. The origin of this manuscript copy is unknown .... 

Surprisingly, there appears to be no recent confirmation in Japan of a manu- 
script copy of the Geka sodden supposedly in the possession of Asobu or Yi 
FUJIKAWA prior to his death in 1940, and the fate of such a copy—if there 
really was another one—is unknown.... 

Some remarks regarding variant Japanese versions of Ambroise Paré’s De 
chirurgie are appropriate. The manuscript work of Gentetsu NISHI (1680- 
1760) known as Kins6é telsuboku rydji (or sometimes as Kinsd fuboku rydji-no- 
sho) which appeared in 1735 was definitely copied from Chinzan NARA- 
BAYASHI’s earlier work, and it is now believed by recent Japanese medical 
historians that NISHI probably did not ‘‘know” Paré’s book directly. In the 
Oranda iji mondé (1773) by Gempaku SUGITA and Seian TAKEBE, which 
was on questions and answers about Dutch medicine, it is stated that the 
Geka kummé zurin written by Kohaku or Mitsuaki IRAKO (1737-1798) and 
published at Kydto in 1769 was, in reality, a direct copy of the second part 
(i.e. equivalent to the “Kinsd sho”) of Chinzan NARABAYASHI’s original 
manuscript, the Geka sdden. Indeed, there is a veiled suggestion that the 
Geka kummo zurin may have been based upon the “illegal” copy of NARA- 
BAYASHI’s work which was made about 40 years after his death .... Kohaku 
or Mitsuaki IRAKO, by the way, was not himself a pupil of Caspar Scham- 
bergen, but he was the third generation after Dégyi IRAKO (1671-1734)— 
who was a student of that famous (in Japan) but little-known Dutch physician. 

In the Erik Waller Collection at the Universitetsbiblioteket in Uppsala, 
Sweden, there is a copy of a Japanese printed book with the title Geka kumméd 
zu-i mokuroku, a collection of illustrations on the practice of surgery with ex- 
planatory text. It is definitely one of the series of works, manuscript or printed, 
which have been referred to collectively as ‘Japanese Paré.” Curiously, it is 
stated in the preface that neither the name of the Dutch author nor the date 
of the Dutch book are known .... This Japanese book was published in the 
“Teii” year of Meiwa (= 1764?), in two volumes. The first volume consists of 
68 printed half-leaves, of which 13 contain illustrations, mostly full-page. The 
second volume consists of 70 printed half-leaves, of which 22 contain illustra- 
tions, mostly full-page. The illustrations in the Geka kummé zu-i mokuroku 
agree in subject matter with those previously credited to NARABAYASHI, to 
ARASHIYAMA, and to NISHI but are obviously different drawings. There is 
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considerable obscurity as to who was responsible for this work. The preface 
was written by a person whose surname is not clear but who was known as 
Akitaka or R6k6 or Kenko or Fukusui. This person appears to have been the 
principal writer, having ‘‘reviewed” the work with the assistance of two dis- 
ciples whose names were Shinshian DENKEI, also known as Tenkai or Tsuchi; 
and Yaiji KIKUMITSJU, also known as Hanyé or Heian. There are some points 
of similarity between this work and IRAKO’s Geka kummé zurin (for example, 
the first text leaf of Vol. 1 is identical), and there are some points of dissimi- 
larity (for example, the last leaf of Vol. 2—the important colophon leaf—is 
entirely different). Strangely, nowhere does the name of IRAKO appear in the 
Geka kummé zu-i mokuroku . .. . Exactly what relationship this work bears to 
IRAKO’s Geka kummé zurin, which was not published until 1769, remains 
obscure .... For the time being, the Geka kummd zu-i mokuroku may be pre- 
sumed to have been, possibly, the first printed edition of the “‘Japanese Paré”’ 
versions. 7 

As was so characteristic of early Japanese medical writers, Kogyi YOSHIO 
(1724-1800) did not specify the original European (presumably Dutch) book 
which was the basis for his Geryd hiden-shii (n.d.). The content of that work 
was as follows: Vol. 1 was the same as the Kinsd-ron; Vol. 2 described furuncles, 
carbuncles, etc.; Vol. 3 gave treatments by ointments compounded from Duich 
plants and vegetables; and Vol. 4 was on methods of bandaging. Kigyi 
YOSHIO is supposed to have incorporated some parts of Paré’s De chirurgie, 
either directly from the Dutch edition brought into Japan at Nagasaki or 
indirectly from Japanese manuscript copies or printed works, in one of his own 
surgical writings. Although not certain, it is possible that YOSHIO’s Geryd 
hiden-shi—particularly Vol. 4—contained some of Paré’s teachings... . 

Finally, re the Geka sdden, one or another copy of it is known to have influ- 
enced the surgical practice by Seishi or Zuiken HANAOKA (1760—1835)— 
who may be considered as a sort of link between the “old” and the ‘“‘new” 
surgery in pre-Meiji Japan. 

One of the more remarkable pharmacological works of Japanese origin was 
known as the Shobuisu ruisan. In 1696 MAEDA, the Lord of Kaga, ordered 
Jakusui or Nobuyoshi or Shdshin or Yoshiyoshi INO (1655-1715) to compile 
an exhaustive compendium of Japanese ‘pharmacology, independent of pre- 
existing Chinese books then in use in Japan. INO began his work and actually 
piled up 362 volumes or parts or fasciculi when he died “of a disease.” Four 
years later, in 1719, that manuscript writing (the publication of which is ex- 
tremely doubtful) was given by MAEDA to the Shigun YOSHIMUNE 
(Tokugawa). In 1732 YOSHIMUNE selected a pupil of INO, Shéhaku or 


* YOSHIMUNE (1684-1751), the 8th Shégun of the Tokugawa Dynasty in Japan, was 
personally interested in astronomy and was an exceptional ruler for fostering the learning of 
Dutch medicine and science among Japanese scholars of his time. The Shogun YOSHIMUNE 
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Teiki TAKI or TAMBA (1700-1752), also known by the surname of NIWA, 
to complete the unfinished work of Jakusui INO. The Shégun ordered all the 
people in all the provinces throughout the country to report to Shohaku NIWA 
any and all information which he might ask for. NIWA (or TAKI or TAMBA) 
wrote 638 additional volumes, and the whole work is said to have consisted of 
1000 volumes. It was on pharmacology, on plants (especially medicinal plants), 
various related products of the provinces, and on general zoology—all in rela- 
tion to geographical location in Japan; it was, in fact, a natural history. The 
final encyclopedic manuscript writing of 1000 volumes was known as the 
Shobutsu ruisan. It is almost certain that it was never published in its complete 
form. However, Shohaku or Teiki NIWA or TAKI or Tamba did write a 54- 
volume supplement with the title Shobutsu ruisan zoho which was published in 
1747. 

Another noted pupil of Jakusui INO was Gentatsu or Igansai or Joan of 
Seish6 MATSUOKA (died 1747) who lived in Kyito. MATSUOKA wrote two 
books on botanical classification and materia medica, Honzd igen tekiyd and 
Honz6 ikkagen, each of unknown date. MATSUOKA, however, may have been 
more famous as the teacher of Ibun or Kinai or Kohoei or Menhdshi or Moto- 
hiro or Ranzan ONO (1729-1810), also a native of Kydto, and the most noted 
pupil cf MATSUOKA. ONO was a physician and botanist (an association of 
interests not uncommon among European and American physicians, esp2cially 
in earlier days). Indeed, Ranzan ONO was considered by some Japanese writers 
of the early Meiji period as having been one of the three greatest botanists 
the world had ever produced, being ranked with LI Shih-chén, the compiler of 
the Pén-t’sao-kang-mu (known in Japan as the Honzd kémoku), and Carolus 
Linnaeus (Carl von Linné), the famous Swedish botanist and physician who 
established the modern system of botanical nomenclature in the Western world. 
Ranzan ONO often wrote under the pseudonym of “Shokk6.” He was the 
author of Hiyaku hinké (n.d.), on materia medica, Honzd keimé (n.d.), a botany 
for beginners, and Kdsan setsu (n.d.), a one-volume work on a comparison of 
medical theories. ONO’s most important published work, however, was his 
Honz6 kimoku keimé, which was a materia medica and a description and classi- 
fication of 1182 different plants, written ‘for the enlightenment of the people.” 
ONO finished his manuscript in 1802 and published it in 1806 in 48 volumes. 









ordered Genjs NORO (1693-1760) and Konyé AOKI (1698-1769) to give medical lectures in 
the Dutch language. NORO, who had studied under a Dutch physician then in Edo (the 
ancient name for Téky5), wrote a two-volume work entitled Oranda honzé wakai, which was 
published betwen 1742 and 1748. NORO’s work appears to have been the first Japanese 
writing on Western (Dutch) pharmacology, since it must have pre-dated the Waran yakusen 
(n.d.) by Hoshi KATSURAGAWA (1749-1808)— a pharmacological dictionary, credited by 
FUJIKAWA as having marked the bibliographical beginning of Western pharmacology in 


Japan . 
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The Honzé kémoku keimé was very popular, and frequently reprinted. The most 
important edition was one reprinted by Mochiyuki or Motiukei IGUCHI in 
1847, the 48 books or “hen” being bound in 20 volumes. Copies are—or were— 
in the Tokyd Library in Kanda, and in Siebold’s collection of Japanese books 
and manuscripts in the Royal Museum at The Hague. In 1850 Mochiyuki 
IGUCHI prepared a series of illustrations for ONO’s classic work, a sort of 
supplement in two volumes with the title Honzd kémoku keimé zufu. Although 
it is certain that ONO wrote the Honzd kémoku keimo with many references to 
the works of his predecessors, Jakusui INO and Joan MATSUOKA, he did 
not—as is sometimes said—translate the famous original Honzd kémoku 
(Chinese title: Pén-t’sao-kang-mu) into Japanese. 

As perhaps in all other parts of the world, so also in Japan, the cultivation 
of plants and herbs for use as drugs and their study—the sciences of medical 
botany and of pharmacology—has played a major role in the practice of the 
medical art, giving to that art one of its foundations: materia medica. The 
history of herb-gardens in Japan has been described by Sanpei UEDA in his 
definitive work entitled Nihon yakuenshi-no-kenkyi, which was published in 
1930. An earlier short account was written in a paper by UEDA entitled “‘His- 
tory of the Japanese medicinal gardens” (Proc. Imperial Acad. Tokyd, 5: 443- 
446, 1929). 

The basic, comprehensive bibliographic work of Elmer D. Merrill and Egbert 
H. Walker entitled A bibliography of Eastern Asiatic botany (Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., Arnold Arboretum, 1938. 719 p.) should not be overlooked in our search 
for source materials pertaining to early Japanese medical science. That com- 
pilation contains several annotations concerning the principal early Japanese 
writings, in particular the Honzd wamyo (918 A.D.), the Honzd kémoku (1637, 
1672, 1714), the Yamato honz6 (1709, 1715),”° the Honzé tstikan (n.d.),"° the 
Honz6 kémoku kibun (1820),” the Honzd kémoku keimd (1806), and the Honzd 
zufu (MS. 1828, printed 1884). 

The annual reports of the Librarian of Congress have contained many refer- 
ences to old Oriental works in the field of our interest, but the most important 


26 Composed by Atsunobu or Ekiken or Tokushin KAIBARA (1630-1714), the most 
famous scholar of his time in Japan. The Yamato honzé, now regarded as having been the first 
truly scientific work on Japanese materia medica, first appeared in 16 volumes in 1709 fol- 
lowed by an illustrated supplement of two volumes separately entitled Yamato honzé furoku 
(n.d.) and in 1715 by a second supplement consisting of three volumes of illustrations. Later 
on, in 1755, KAIBARA’s Yamato honzé is supposed to have been revised and enlarged by 
Genshi or Ryi NAOUMI, appearing in 10 volumes with the title Kd yamato honzé, followed 
in 1757 by a two-volume supplement known as Betsu roku. 

26 Written by Toshiyasu MAEDA in 45 books, bound in 33 volumes, it is believed by some 
writers to be the most extensive Japanese herbal extant, but this is of doubtful certainty. 

27 This work, composed by the great Ranzan ONO, appears to have existed only in manu- 
script; a handwritten copy is in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
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of these contributions was the paper of Walter T. Swingle entitled “Notes on 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese accessions on materia medica, medicine, and 
agriculture” (Report of the Librarian of Congress [1931|, Washington, Gov’t 
Printing Off., 1931, p. 290-310). 

The work of Lindor Serrurier, Bibliothique japonaise. Catalogue raisonné des 
livres et des manuscrits japonais enrégistrés a la bibliothique de l’Université de 
Leyde (Leyde, E. J. Brill, 1896), also contains annotations of certain interest, 
in particular Section 9, p. 246-263, which are concerned with Japanese works 
in the medical sciences. 

Getting back to an approximate chronological consideration of Japanese 
writings, Tomotoshi KOREMUNE composed a one-volume work on materia 
medica entitled /gaku senjimon (also referred to as Ika senjimon) which ap- 
peared in 1293 and described 1000 medicines and drugs in Chinese characters. 

A Chinese of the Sung Dynasty, TO Shin-ché, had written about 1190 a 
work on pharmacology in 20 volumes, which classified drugs according to the 
diseases they were used to treat and explained their uses. That work was known 
in Japan by the title Shérui honzd. About 1530 it was published in Japan, a 
reprint which was called ‘“Kasei-ban.” 

In the first year of Meiwa (= 1764) Kogen or Shiiisuke or Tamenori or T6d6 
YOSHIMASU (1702-1773) compiled his practical prescriptions in a one-vol- 
ume writing entitled Ruishi-hd; and in 1771 YOSHIMASU described the 
actions of drugs which he had observed in his clinical experience in a three- 
volume pharmacological work entitled Yakuchd. 

Genin or Mototane or Ryihen TAKI (1789-1827) contributed to the Jap- 
anese literature on pharmacology and therapeutics in a one-volume work 
entitled Yakuga which was published in 1827. 

After the first influence of Western pharmacology upon Japanese writings 
was felt at the middle of the 18th century, certain later works continued to 
reflect Western pharmacological teachings. Notable among these was the 
Taisei honz6 meisé, a treatise on the Western nomenclature of medicinal plants, 
which was published in three volumes in the 12th year of Bunsei (= 1829) at 
Nagoya. The Taisei honz6 meiso was a translation by Keisuke ITO, based upon 
an original work of Karl Peter Thunberg which was apparently known in Japan 
in a Dutch edition entitled Naamlyst van gewassen door den beroemden natuuron- 
derzoeker (no reference). Thunberg, a Swedish physician, botanist and natu- 
ralist, had been in Japan in the year 1776 and had himself described Japanese 
medicinal plants in a work entitled Flora Iaponica; sistens plantas insularum 
Iaponicarum... (Lipsiae, I. G. Mulleriano, 1784), and in an iconography 
entitled Jcones plantarum japonicarum. .. (Uppsala, J. F. Edman, 1794-1805). 

Kanen or Tsunemasa IWAZAKI (1786-1842), a physician and botanist, 
prepared an illustrated manual of Japanese medicinal plants with the title 
Honz6 zufu. Written originally in 1828 in six books, it was first printed in 1884. 
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An enlarged and revised edition consisting of 93 books was published in 1920, 
with supplementary notations by M. SHIRAI and Kohé ONUMA giving 
Latin equivalents for the Japanese nomenclature; and in 1922 an index in two 
volumes was added. Reviews of the Honz6 zufu were given in a paper by Toku- 
tard ITO entitled “On the history of botany in Japan” (J. Botany, Brit. & 
Foreign, 25: 225-229, 1887) which contained, incidentally, an engraved portrait 
of Keisuke ITO; and in a paper by W. Botting Hemsley entitled “Japanese 
horticultural literature” (Gardeners’ Chronicle, London, Ser. 3, 15: 69-70, 1894). 

A treatise on materia medica, written originally by Joannes Adrianus van de 
Water, had been translated into Dutch as Beknopt doch zoo veel mogelijk volledig 
handboek voor de leer der geneesmiddelen (Amsterdam, C. G. Sulpke, 1829). 
That Dutch edition was later translated into Japanese by Jun or Tokai HA- 
YASHI, and published in 18 volumes at Tokyé6 in 1850 as Watoru yakusei-ron. 

Georg Friedrich Most* wrote an encyclopedia of medicine which was known 
in Japan in the Dutch edition entitled Encyclopedisch woordenboek der praktische 
geneesmiddelleer (Amsterdam, H. Frijlink, 1843). The sections of that work 
concerned with pharmacology were translated into Japanese by Ryien EMA 
and published in three volumes in 1867 with the title Moshi yakuzai-k6. 

After the introduction into Japan of the methods of European medical 
botany, a re-examination of the data resulted in a reclassification of the native 
Japanese plants. That work was included in the Honz6 zusetsu, an extensive 
writing on pharmacology by Nagayori or Yakusai IINUMA (1782-1865), 
which was published in 30 volumes in 1856. 

Philipp Franz von Siebold induced Keiga KAWAHARA, a painter, to draw 
figures of Japanese plants, and near the end of the Edo period appeared two 
collections of KAWAHARA’s drawings: Keiga shashin-hitsu (1863) in two 
volumes, and Sémoku kagitsu shashin zufu (n.d.) in four volumes. 

A modern iconography of Japanese medical botany is represented by Tsut- 
sumi ICHIMURA’s Important medicinal plants of Japan which appeared in a 
bilingual edition (English and Japanese texts) in one volume in 1932, with 
exquisite color plates. This work was reviewed (in Japanese) in the Botanical 
Mag. (TodkyS), 46: 810-811, 1932. 

Pharmacy, the natural outgrowth of medical botany and pharmacological 
knowledge, has had a long history in Japan. It has been outlined in brief 
sketches by Alexander Tschirch, in his Handbuch der Pharmakognosie (Leipzig, 
B. Tauschnitz, 1930. 2nd ed., p. 1253-1255); and by K. L. Kaufman in a 
paper entitled “‘A chronology of some events of pharmaceutical interest in an- 
cient China and Japan” (J. Amer. Pharmaceutical Ass’n., 28: 544-548, 1939). 


28 Incidentally, Georg Friedrich Most was almost certainly the “G. Most” referred to in 
Part I of this study as the probable author of the original book on cholera, later on to be 
translated into Japanese as Korera byéron (1858)—the first Japanese writing on cholera. How- 
ever, the citation of Most’s original work continues to elude the present writer. 
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HISTORIES OF MEDICINE 


In addition to the classic books and important medical writings of pre-Meiji 
Japan considered in this study, together—inevitably—with lesser works, it is 
particularly necessary to call attention to Japanese-written histories of medi- 
cine in general and of special medical disciplines which have appeared during 
Meiji, Taisho and Showa times, and which have not already been referred to or 
described in earlier parts of this study. 

The history of medicine in Japan is supposed to have been written out in 
1883 in a two-volume work by R. KURUWA entitled “Jji enkaku-shi,” but 
this is believed to be equivalent to the Kékoku ji enkaku shdshi by Kashiré 
KAKU or KURUWA. Later on a description of the medical history of Japan 
during the reign of the Emperor Meiji from 1867-1894 was given in a four- 
volume work entitled Meiji tka retsuden, which was written by S. KOUTO and 
was published at Toky6 between the years 1892 and 1894. 

In 1897 Zensetsu KAWACHI or KOCHI wrote two books, one on the history 
of Japanese pediatrics*® entitled Nihon jika-shi, the other on the history of 
Japanese gynecology” entitled Nihon fujin ishiryoé. 

Some bibliographic confusion may result from occasional references to a 
book entitled Geschihite (sic) der Geburtshilfe und Gyndkologie in Japan by R. 
SAIKI, published at Tokys in 1900. This is merely the German-language title 
of Riichirs SAEKI’s Nihon sanka-shi. Although this German title is printed on 
the title page, the text of this work is entirely in the Japanese language. 


29Tn spite of the gradual acceptance of Western (European) teachings, the Chinese school 
of pediatrics still influenced the practice in Japan when, in the ist year of Kaei (=1848), it 
was described in a two-volume work entitled Hoei suchi, published posthumously by Genshu or 
Kakuryd KATAKURA (1750-1822). 

30 A Chinese, CHIN Jimei of the Sung Dynasty, wrote a 24-volume work on gynecology 
known in Japan in 1237 as Fujin taizen ryohd. An early Japanese work on gynecology ap- 
peared in 1692 in a four-volume writing by Gyiizan or Norizane KAZUKI (1656-1740) en- 
titled Fujin kotobukigusa, particularly directed toward treatment in the home. “Obstetrics” 
and “gynecology,” now quite separate disciplines, were intermingled in the medical practice 
of Japan from earliest times at least until the end of the Meiji period in 1912. Four pre-Meiji 
works of more than usual interest should be mentioned here: Tasseizu sanka geka hiroku, a 
one-volume work by Daitsu or Ressai or Yukimoto OKU (1780-1835) on surgical obstetrics 
which was written about 1830. OKU was especially noted for devising and practicing his own 
method of “turning the fetus,” i.e. podalic version. Kenchi OKUSAWA was noteworthy for 
having designed several varieties of obstetrical instruments, and these were described in his 
book, Sanka hatsumei, which was published in one volume in 1835. An unknown artist (pos- 
sibly also a physician) drew or painted in 1838 an emakimono in one roll known as Kagawa-shi 
bumbenji-zu, which was based upon the descriptive drawings of delivery as had been shown 
in a book by one of the famous KAGAWAs (probably the San-ron yoku), by Genteki or Shikei 
KAGAWA). A work entitled Sanka sésho, written by an unknown person at an unknown date, 
figured various Japanese obstetrical instruments: a cord employed to correct the fetus to its 
“right” position, a sheet of silk to envelop the fetal head, a pair of crooked wires, a pair of 
forceps, a pair of scissors, and a knife. 
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The traditional “‘mix-up,” so to say, between gynecology and obstetrics was 
often of bibliographical concern, no better example being that shown by the 
two-volume work by Masakiyo OGATA (born 1864) entitled Nihon fujinkagaku- 
shi, published in 1914. By title alone it specifically connotes that that book was 
a history of gynecology per se. But, in reality, it is chiefly concerned with the 
historical development of Japanese obstetrics. After prefaces by Tada. ISHI- 
GURO, Shiz6 KURE, Tomi TANIMOTO, Ya FUJIKAWA and an intro- 
duction by Sdzan OGATA, the Nihon fujinkagaku-shi begins with a chronology 
of Japanese obstetrical history from the Mythical Age (prior to 96 B.C.) to the 
45th year of Meiji (= 1912). The text covers the same period, and is elab- 
orately illustrated throughout with pictures*' reproduced from classic Japanese 
works on obstetrics, and with a few portraits. ““Gynecology’’—which, of course, 
included obstetrics—is recognized at the end of the book by an index of names 
of persons concerned with Japanese gynecological history. The postscript was 
written by Riky6 ONO. 

In 1919 Masakiyo OGATA summarized his historical interests in Japanese 
obstetrical science with the publication of his monumental work entitled Nihon 
sankagaku-shi, perhaps the most exhaustive of all Japanese-written medical 
histories with the staggering number of 2019 pages. 

The characteristics and classification of mental illnesses in early Japan, in 
accordance with old literature, was explored and written out by Sei-ichi 
KURIHARA in a recent book entitled Ko-bunken ni yoru Nihon ni okeru 
seishinbyd-no-tokushitsu oyobi hydkei juritsu, published in 1933. 

The history of smallpox vaccination® in Japan was written out by Shizé 
KURE and Ya FUJIKAWA in their book entitled 76-shi, a one-volume work 
which was published in 1906. 

It has been claimed (FUJIKAWA) that the “‘true” vaccination of the West, 
following the classic work of Edward Jenner, An inquiry into the causes and ef- 
fects of the variolae vaccinae. .. (London, Sampson Low, 1798), was introduced 


31 Plate III-C shows an early representation (in the nature of a caricature) of a midwife 

with a knife after she has “cut out” an abortus, because of an old Buddhist superstitious belief 
that when a woman has “gotten” three boys a jinx thereafter causes her habitually to mis- 
carry. 
32 Chinese vaccination (i.e. inoculation) has béen known in Japan since about the year 
1653 when one SAI Mank&é first introduced the practice and taught the art of Chinese vaccina- 
tion to Masanao IKEDA. After that time the Japanese made rather thorough studies of vac- 
cination, using especially three old Chinese books on the subject: Shéni toshin héron (n.d.) 
by CHIN Bunchi of the Sung Dynasty; Téshin bengi kinkyé-roku (n.d.) by LU Teiken; and 
Toka-ké (n.d.) by SHU Son. A century later, in 1788, a descendant of Masanao, named 
Zuisen IKEDA (1734-1816), wrote three books, each of one volume, entitled Tdsd6 membu-den, 
Tés6 shinzetsu-den and Tésé shinzetsu-zu. The first two of those writings contained illustrations 
of the faces of patients suffering from smallpox. Incidentally, in the 9th year of Tenshé (= 1581) 
one Juan NAGASAWA had figured the marked differences in the facial appearance of mild, 
moderate, and severe (i.e. fatal) cases of measles in a work entitled Mashin rydji shinan. 
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into Japan upon the arrival there in 1848 of Otto Theophil. Joh. Mohnike... . 
However, there is a record that before that time, in the 3rd year of Bunsei 
(= 1820), one Sadeyoshi or Sajir6 BABA (1786-1822) translated a Russian 
book which had been published by Imperial order at St. Petersburg in 1803, on 
“the real method to prevent . . . smallpox.”’ That Russian writing on vaccina- 
tion was known in Japan by the title Spop isbdwissha soueruseno wol was henoi 
saraza (the author’s name was not given in the Japanese description).** BABA’s 
translation—which was only in manuscript—was tentatively entitled Tonka 
hiketsu. After the arrival of Mohnike, BABA’s manuscript (which had been 
found at Nagasaki in 1830) was evidently “revived” and in the 3rd year of 
Kaei (= 1850) it was published by Senan TOSHIMITSU who changed the 
title to (Wo) Roshia gyiilé zensho. There is also a story that Western vaccination 
made its first appearance in Japan in 1824 at Matsumai, the technique having 
been brought from Russia by an unknown—and unsung—Japanese fisherman. 

Unlike the reaction in the Western world, where there was much profess- 
ional disagreement and debate and many burlesques and caricatures drawn of 
the fearful effects of Jennerian vaccination, the Japanese apparently accepted 
the “new” advance in medical science with commendable equanimity. Indeed, 
placards officially approving vaccination against smallpox (see Plate III-D) 
were widely circulated, after 1849, among the people of Japan. 

The historical chronology** of Japanese medicine has been thoroughly por- 
trayed in tabular form by Misao NAKANO in a recent comprehensive work 
entitled Kékoku iji dainempyd which was published in one volume in 1942. 
That work was dedicated to Asobu or Ya FUJIKAWA, who had written a 
short preface to it before his death in 1940: ‘Our life is like a dream, and the 


33 This circumstance is the more remarkable because no Russian writing on vaccination 
is mentioned by William Richard LeFanu in his A bio-bibliography of Edward Jenner... 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott [1951]) prior to 1897, and no citations at all of Japanese works 
... BABA was a Dutch interpreter at Téky6, and in 1813 at the order of the government of 
the Shdgunate he began the study of the Russian language. Jajirso KOGA, who wrote the 
Seiyd-izjutsu denrai-shi, relates how BABA together with Sanai ADACHI and two other 
persons traveled to the port at Uraga in Japan in 1818 to inspect a British ship under the com- 
mand of a Capt. P. Gordon. Gordon offered to give BABA a “small book” concerning vaccina- 
tion, a glass bottle containing smallpox vaccine, and an instrument for grinding matter ob- 
tained from smallpox sores—but he (BABA) refused these gifts (probably in fear of reprisals 
by the Shégunate government, which had imposed some sort of restraint in trade between 
nationals of foreign countries and the Japanese people). Neither the title of the book (pre- 
sumably English) nor the author are known, but it is interesting to speculate that it could 
have been a copy of Jenner’s Jnquiry. ... Gordon did demonstrate how the vaccine was pre- 
pared, and armed with that knowledge BABA and his friends returned to Tokyé. .. . In his 
Tonka hiketsu BABA referred to that experience. Unfortunately, there is no information on 
how the Russian book came into Japan or into BABA’s hands so that he could translate it. 

34 An interesting, although limited, chronology of Japanese medicine was provided in the 
English language by Yoshio MIKAMI in a paper entitled “A chronology of the XVIth cen- 
tury: China and Japan” (Archeion, 33: 211-226, 1941). 
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vision will disappear. Achievement however will continue for a long time, and 
will not disappear.” (Remindful of the well-known phrase: “Vita brevis, ars 
longa”). Other prefaces were written by Gdichi FUJINAMI and by Riichiré 
SAEKI. NAKANO wrote the introduction, and an explanation of how to use 
these chronological tables. The tables are arranged by each serial year from the 
Emperor Jimmu (660 B.C.) to the 15th year of Shwa (= 1940), and direct 
correspondence is given for the following types of information: Name of em- 
peror (or shdgun), years covering reign of emperor (or shégun), each year 
according to the Japanese calendar, the corresponding year according to the 
Western (European) calendar, events in Japanese medical history, correspond- 
ing events in world foreign (i.e. non-Japanese) medical hisory, and ‘“‘remarks”’ 
inserted by NAKANO. An appendix presents the following useful information: 
Genealogies of the successive Japanese emperors; an index of the Japanese eras 
or periods, arranged alphabetically; a synoptical chart of the years of the 
Japanese calendar since the Kemmu period; a chart of the dates of death for 
sages and wise men (including physicians), not arranged alphabetically but 
according to a special chronological scheme . . . ; genealogies of famous “‘medi- 
cal families” in Japan; a list of foreign physicians and scientists who were in 
Japan, giving the foreign name, the Japanese “calling” (i.e. name in katakana 
syllabry), nationality, name of place in Japan (university, hospital, etc.) where 
each worked, and the calendar years spent in Japan; a subject-index of medical 
science, arranged by the Japanese alphabet; and, finally, an index of the titles 
of medical books, arranged by the Japanese alphabet. 

Clearly, this comprehensive work by Misao NAKANO, the Kékoku iji 
dainempyé, is an indispensible guide to the names, writings, subjects, events 
and dates in the long history of medicine in Japan. It is, perhaps, most useful 
for clarifying the many inconsistencies and points at issue which must, in- 
evitably, result from any exploration of Japanese medical history. For ex- 
ample, with regard to the reputed autopsy on the body of the Princess TAKU- 
HATA, referred to in Part I of this study, the Kékoku iji dainempyé has this 
to say: “There is a story [first alluded to in the Yaryaku-ki] that in April of the 
3rd year of Yiryaku (= 459 A.D.) someone told the Emperor Yiryaku that his 
daughter, the Princess TAKU-HATA, was pregnant from an illicit relationship 
with a man named Takehito TOJINROJOREN. As a result of this slander, 
the Princess committed suicide [by drowning] in the Isuzu river. The Emperor 





PLATE III 


A and B. Leaves from a version of the Geka séden (NARABAYASHI, 1706), probably the 
one known as the “Arashiyama text of Paré” (n.d.), with corresponding illustrations in a Dutch 
edition of Paré’s De chirurgie . . . (1627, 1636 or 1655). After KURE. 

C. Early artistic representation of “traumatic” abortion related to a Buddhist super- 
stitution, from illustration in Nihon fujinkagaku-shi (1914). 

D. Placard propagating belief in Jennerian vaccination, about 1850. After KURE. 
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then gave an order to a subordinate officer [unnamed] to get the dead body of 
the Princess and to open it. The body was opened, and inside [the uterus] was 
found only water and a stone. Since no evidence of pregnancy was found, the 
Emperor said no one was guilty. This was the first autopsy reported® in Japan.” 

It will be of interest to refer to four Japanese writings, in article form, on the 
history of anatomy, more especially because there is apparently no Japanese 
monograph on the subject. ... Gakutars OSAWA wrote on the history of ana- 
tomical science in Japan in a paper entitled “Nihon kaibdgaku-shi” (Tdkyo 
Tji Shinshi, 1896, p. 941, 944); and on the history of anatomy in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Kaibégaku-shi” (Ikaizihé, 1913, p. 967). Jirs KANEKO wrote on the 
ancient history of anatomy in a paper entitled ‘‘Kodai-no-kaib6-gaku-shi”’ 
(Jiizen Kaishi, 1912, Vol. 4, p. 17). Shiz6 KURE wrote on anecdotes about 
the first “dissection of disease’? and Dutch medicine in Japan*® in a paper en- 
titled ““Wagah6 kanpai oyobi Ranpdi-no-saisho-no-kaib6 ni kansuru dokushi 
yodan” (Chigai Iji Shimpd, 1929-30, p. 1143, 1159). Attention should be 
called to a paper by Takamichi TSUSAKI entitled ‘Die Geschichte der 
Anatomie in Japan wihrend der Tokugawa-Periode. I. Mitteilung: Uber 
Sinnin Kawaguti und seine Arbeit ‘Kaishihen’” (Keizyd J. Med., 10:66-98, 
1939). 

Apparently the very first writing of a medical nature by a Japanese which 
was directly influenced by Western (European) medical books was an ana- 
tomical text by Rydi or Sh6dau MOTOKI (1628-1697), entitled Shokai naikei- 
shod, which appeared in one volume in 1682 and gave the nomenclature of the 
regions and organs of the human body. Unfortunately, the original European 
(presumably Dutch) books consulted by MOTOKI are unknown.... Later 
on, Genin or Mototane or Ryihen TAKI (1789-1827) wrote on the origin of 
the names of parts of the body in a one-volume work of unknown date entitled 
Taiga. 

The history of epidemic diseases in Japan—smallpox, chicken-pox, measles, 
German measles (rubella), cholera, influenza, enteric or typhoid fever, dysen- 


35 The first modern account, known to the writer, of this purported autopsy was given in a 
paper by Masakiyo TATSUMI entitled ‘Nihon kaibé enkaku ryaku-k6” (Tokyo [ji Shinshi, 
1884, p. 887-890). ; 

36 That dissection refers, of course, to the one performed by Pompe van Meerdervoort, a 
Dutch physician and anatomist, on June 9, 1859 near Nagasaki. A description of that dissec- 
tion was given by Pompe van Meerdervoort himself in a paper entitled “Dissection of a Japa- 
nese criminal” (J. North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Soc., 2: 85-91, 1860). 





PLATE IV 


A. Ceremonial therapy against smallpox, reproduced indirectly from the Goto kinné 
(n.d.) Note figure of Fukuroku-ju, the ‘“‘god of long life,”’ on kakimono on wall. 

B. YAKUSHI-NYORAT, a Japanese “god of medicine.” 

C. Asobu or Ya FUJIKAWA (1865-1940). 

D. FUJIKAWA’s code of ethics for medical practice. 
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tery—was first given by Asobu or Ya FUJIKAWA in 1912 in his one-volume 
Nihon shippei-shi, and that work was reprinted in 1944 with a change in title, 
Nippon shitsubyé-shi, although the meaning is the same. In olden time in 
Japan it was the custom to provide a ‘‘ceremonial therapy”’ for sufferers from 
smallpox, based upon the use of sake (rice-wine), and it is interesting to note 
the wearing of red garments by the patient and his attendants with the use 
also of red draperies, hangings and even a special red canopy. A picture showing 
such a scene is reproduced here as Plate IV-A, indirectly from an old work on 
the therapy of smallpox by Monjé ISHIZUKA entitled Goé/é kinné (n.d.). 
The origin of the practice in Japan of using red against smallpox is unknown. . .. 
This parallel with 14th and 15th century English medicine is interesting: It 
will be remembered that John of Gaddesden in his work Rosa angelica practica 
medicina ...(Papie, J. A. Birreta, 1492)—compiled in 1314—helieved his suc- 
cess in curing one of the sons of Edward II, King of England, of smallpox was 
due to the fact he had “enveloped the patient in a red cloth and took pains to 
have every object in the vicinity of the bed draped in red.” 

The work published in the English language at Toky6 in 1925 entitled The 
medical history and medical education in Japan consisted of two separate parts, 
but bound together and paged consecutively. The first part was sub-titled 
“The outline of the medical history of Japan” (p. 1-27) and was written by Yi 
FUJIKAWA.” The second part was sub-titled “Medical education in Japan” 
(p. 33-120) and was written by Zenjird6 INOUYE. 

Masao OTA was the editor of a one-volume history of Japanese medicine 
which was published in 1946 with the title Vippon-no-igaku. That work was 
divided into three parts. The first part, on medical history from ancient times 
to the end of the Muromachi period in 1568, was written by Hiroshi (?) YAMA- 
ZAKI and sub-titled ““Vippon igaku-shi gaiyd (zenki) Kodai yori Muromachi 
made.” The second part, covering medical history from Muromachi times to 
the end of the Meiji period in 1912, was written by Masao OTA and sub- 
titled “Vippon igaku-shi gaiyd (kdki) Muromachi jidai yori Meiji igo.”’ The third 
part, on the more recent history of medicine in Japan, was written jointly by 
Tomio OGATA and Teizé6 OGAWA and was sub-titlted ‘‘Gendai-no-igaku 
kenkyu.”’ The postscript to the \Vippon-no-igaku was written by Fumiaki 
YANAGIZAWA. 

The recent book by Richard Harrison Shryock entitled The development of 
modern medicine (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947) was translated into 
Japanese by Isao or K6 OKI and published in one modern-style volume at 
Osaka in 1951 with the title Kindai igaku hattatsu-shi. Interestingly, OKI is 
not a physician but is Assistant Professor of German at the Osaka Municipal 
College. His translation from the original English is known to be accurate. This 

37 That writing was the basis for a short paper by Charles-Edward A. Winslow entitled 
“Tenth century medicine in Japan” (Bull. Soc. Med. Hist. Chicago, 4: 121-122, 1928). 
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book, like the earlier Japanese translations of the works of Fulton, of Haggard, 
and of Singer, is another direct link between modern Japan and the history of 
medical knowledge and events in the Western world. 

Occasionally some reliable information turns up on the history of very spe- 
cialized branches of medicine in Japan. Such an instance is a recent paper by 
Hatsuji... HARA (born 1888) entitled “Growth and development of 
broncho-esophagology in Japan” ((Trans.] 2nd Internat. Congress Broncho- 
esophagology, Philadelphia, 1953, p. 129-136). 

A complete work on Japanese ophthalmology was published at Toky6 in 
1954 entitled Nippon ganka zensho, edited by Giichi FUKUSHIMA. The first 
volume of that work was on the history of ophthalmology written jointly by 
Giichi FUKUSHIMA and Isamu YAMAGA, subtitled “Ganka-shi,” and 
divided into two parts. The first part treats of the history of Japanese ophthal- 
mology, with references to many old books, and well-illustrated throughout 
with dissections of the eyeball, instruments for ophthalmic use, portraits of 
Japanese ophthalmologists from early times to the present day, and views of 
eye clinics in Japan. The second part is concerned solely with the history of 
Western ophthalmology, with many portraits and views of clinics and hos- 
pitals. 

Fortunately, Toshiyo(shi) HATTORI has continued his narrative of the 
history of medicine in Japan with the publication at Kyoto in 1955 of his 
Heian jidai igaku-no-kenkyu, which is a study of Japanese medicine of the 
Heian period (784-1185 A.D.). Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
work is the reproduction of all of the 18 classical pictures in the famous medico- 
artistic collection known as the Yamai-no-sdshi, including the ones usually miss- 
ing from such compilations. Separate drawings, each with descriptive text, of 
the classical ten successive months of pregnancy, reproduced from an early 
source, focuses attention upon the importance of obstetrical practice in old 
Japan. Heian jidai igaku-no-kenkyi concludes with a medical chronology of 
the period. It will be remembered that HATTORI had previously written an 
account of the history of medicine in the Nara period (710-784 A.D.), de- 
scribed in Part I of this study. 

Hidehiko TAKAHASHI wrote a history of medicine with the title Jgaku-no- 
rekishi which was published at Tokyo in 1950; this work has not been seen by 
the present writer. 

An almost overlooked writing on Japanese medical history was a paper by 
K. OGATA entitled “Nihon igaku rekishi ni zukete” (Chigai Iji Shimpé, 1894, 
No. 18, p. 12-19). 

Whitney recorded the existence of a book entitled Nihon kodai ihé (n.d.), 
on the ancient medical history of Japan, written by Tsurumaro MATSU- 
KAWA, but nothing is known of this work... . 

The most recent history of medicine in Japan (of Japanese origin), which has 
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come to the attention of the writer, is a publication of the Nippon Gakushiin 
(Japan Academy) entitled Meijizen Nippon igaku-shi. This was published at 
Toky6 in 1955, and is on the history of Japanese medicine up to the time of the 
Meiji restoration in 1868. It is a well-written, profusely illustrated, 415-page 
history with numerous descriptions of old books. There are many references to 
the influence of Western medical writings. 

From the foregoing bibliographical notations, and descriptions wherever 
possible, it must now be clear to the reader that there is an exceptional array of 
Japanese works on the history of medicine in Japan. The wealth of detail con- 
tained in the cited works, both of early and of recent date, form a background 
of information against which the long history of Japanese medicine can be 
studied. 


CORRECTIONS 


In a study of this nature, based as it is upon the prior writings of many hands 
and interpreted by transliterations from an ideographic language, it was, per- 
haps, inevitable, that errors should creep into the present work. ... There is 
sometimes dispute, even among Japanese scholars, as to the truth or the cer- 
tainty of early happenings—but, for that matter, so it is among us of the 
Western world. Historical investigation is like that. It would be presumptuous 
for a “foreigner” to resolve the questions of historical accuracy involving the 
development of medicine in Japan, and I have tried only to seek for agreement 
and consistency in the Japanese writings themselves. I am sure there are vari- 
ous minor (i.e. comparatively unimportant) errors which still remain unknown 
or undetected—it is hoped they are few in number. . . . It would be appreciated 
if any readers possessing specific knowledge will communicate to the writer any 
discoverable errors of fact (or even of fancy). Major mistakes (i.e. those judged 
of a really serious nature) occurring in the first four parts of this study are 
“corrected,” so far as has been possible, by a re-examination of the available 
information and presented in the following notes. 


Geka shimmeishi 
(42: 294; 44: 146, 147) 


An important early work on surgery was composed by Hidetsugu or Jinuemon 
TAKATORI and first printed in three volumes in the 9th year of Tenshé 
(= 1581) with the title Geryd shimmeishi. TAKATORI’s school of surgery 
was important in Japan, and his book was popular enough to be reprinted in 
the 15th year of Keiché (= 1610). At that time the title was changed to Geka 
shimmeishii, printed in Chinese characters but with the katakana syllabary, 
and contained a preface written by Sdan INOUE. 
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Nihongi 
(42: 297-298, 327, 491; 44: 131) 
Nihon shoki 
(42: 297-298, 327, 488, 492-493; 44: 336) 
Nihon koki 
(42: 298, 325) 


Although not specifically so stated, it may be suggested by the occasional 
references in the previous parts of this study that these separate titles all refer 
to the same work. . . . This is only partly true. Nihongi and Nihon shoki are the 
same work, the latter title being somewhat more commonly used. Its content 
is of myths and history from the beginnings of Japan to the year 696 A.D., 
including some information of medical interest. The Nihongi or Nihon shoki 
(“Chronicles of Japan”) was compiled principally by TONERI, an Imperial] 
prince, and Yasumaro ONO (also called Ono YASUMARO). The names of 
lesser compilers are unknown. The work was begun in 714 A.D. and completed 
in 720 A.D. The work known as “Shindai-ki”’ (“Records of the Divine Age’’) 
is, in reality, a part of the Nihongi or Nihon shoki, but frequent references to it 
by other writers makes it desirable to retain “Shindai-ki” as a separate title, 
The early chronology of the Nihongi or Nihon shoki is unknown. It exists in 
the form of a manuscript copied about 1184, and in various printed editions of 
relatively recent date, particularly by being included in two or three well- 
known collections of Japanese historical works. The Nihongi or Nihon shoki 
consists of 30 volumes, and there are believed to be several hand-written copies 
extant in Japan mostly in the possession of private persons. It has been trans- 
lated,** in whole or in part, into English, French and German. 

The second “official” history of Japan was a continuation of the Nihongi 
chronicle, known as Shoku nihongi (n.d.), also containing some medical infor- 


37a W. G. Aston’s 1896 English translation has already been cited, and this was reprinted, 
without change in title, by George Allen & Unwin, London, 1956. Karl Florenz’s 1901 German 
translation of Books 1, 2, 22 and 30 has also been cited in Part I of this study. Florenz later 
published a work entitled Die historische Quellen der Shintd Religion aus dem Japanischen und 
Chinesischen (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1919), which contained annotated translations of selected 
passages from the Kojiki, the Nihongi and the Kogoshiui. Incidentally, perhaps the best transla- 
tion of the famous Kojiki is the recent work in German by Iwao KINOSHITA entitled 
Koziki. Aeltestse Japanische Reichsgeschichte (Toky6, Japanisch-Deutsches Kulturinstitut, 
1940. 2 vols). The first volume (309 p.) gives the original text in Japanese and an index; the 
second volume (284 p.) gives a transliteration into German with Roman letters, and glossaries 
of names.and subjects. 
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mation. Its composer is unknown. This work, too, has been translated*” into 
English and German. 

The Nihon kéki was compiled by Yoshifusa FUJIWARA, with the help of 
unnamed persons, and was a chronicle of Japanese history during the period 
from 792 A.D. to 833 A.D. FUJIWARA began his work in 819 A.D. and com- 
pleted it in 840 A.D. This work also exists in printed form in two or three well- 
known collections of Japanese historical works. It, too, was continued in a later 
writing called Shoku Nihon koki, but nothing is known of its chronology. So 
far as is known, no parts of either the Nihon koki or the Shoku Nihonké ki have 
been translated into Western languages. Both of these writings contained de- 
scriptions of medical interest. 


Igaku tenshoki 
(42: 300) 


Although it was stated in Part I of this study that the work known as the 
Igaku tenshoki gave some descriptions of disease in famous men and women of 
the Orient, there has been no confirmation of that statement and it must be 
assumed to be in error, a result of misinformation. ... The “book” itself is a 
rarity; copies are known to have been in the library of Shaku ASADA and in 
the Library of the Medical Department at the University of Tékyé in the 
1880’s and Shiiz6 KURE also exhibited a copy at Toky6 in 1925, but the pres- 


ent existence of any of these copies is uncertain.... The Igaku tenshdki ap- 
peared in the 12th year of Keichd (= 1607), and was written by Désan or 
Gensaku or Masaaki or Shokei or Shéshé or Tései MANASE (1544-1631), the 
nephew and also the adopted son of Désan or Ikkei or Masamori or Masayoshi 
MANASE (1507-1595)—who was erroneously credited** with its authorship 
in Part I of this study. The /gaku tenshdki described medical science in Japan 
during the Tenshd period (1573-1587) with some information on medical 
history, and was also a compilation of prescriptions and diagnosis in use between 
the Tenshé period and the succeeding Keiché period. It may—as the Igaku 
tenshoki—have existed only in a manuscript of two or three volumes with one 


37b See the following papers: A summary translation with introduction and notes by Geo. 
Bailey Sansom entitled “The Imperial Edicts in the Shoku Nihongi (700-790 A.D.)” (Trans. 
Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, 1: 5-39, 1924); a copiously annotated translation of the first 
six books by J. B. Snellen entitled “Shoku Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan, continued A.D. 
697-791 (Books I-VI)” (Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 2nd series, 11: 151-239, 1934; 14: 209- 
278, 1937); and a paper by H. Zachert entitled “Die kaiserlichen Erlasse des Shoku-Nihongi, 
in Text und Ubersetzung mit Erlauterungen. I. Einleitung und Semmyé 1-29” (Asia Major, 
Leipzig, 8: 105-232, 1932). 

38 A result of the confusion of the prename “Désan.” The reader can appreciate the reason 
why the present writer lists a/J known prenames and variants of the surname, since only in 
that way can more certain identification of “who’s who” be possible—even though at times 
it may seem redundant. 
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or more handwritten copies, since there is a record that later on the title was 
changed to “Enju haizai”’ and published by an unnamed person at an unknown 
date... but all trace of such a book has been “lost”. 


Isekiko 
(42: 301-302) 


Anché or Genkan or Keizan or Motohiro or Yasunaga TAKI (1755-1810), 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Rekis6, was the original composer of the 
’ now famous bibliographical and biographical work known as the Jsekiké, but 
he did not live to complete his work.** His unfinished manuscript, consisting of 
100 volumes, was taken up by one of his sons, Genin or Mototane or Sh66 or 
Yasumoto or Yasunaga TAKI (1789-1827), whose pseudonym was Ryihen, 
and this son completed the work in 80 volumes; he is generally regarded as the 
author of the Jsekikd. Genkan or Motohiro TAKI was a medical bibliophile 
and had collected many Chinese medical books and manuscripts. At the time of 
its original writing, the 7sekiké was considered to be the best explanation of 
Chinese medical books—an important and instructive work—and it is so even 
to this day. The /sekiké described 2877 different works, giving for each the 
title, number of volumes, date, whether extant or “lost,” notations on the 
prefaces or introductions by various writers, name of the author with a short 
biographical sketch, an abstract with a critique of the work, and references re- 
lated to each book. The arrangement of the /sekiké was by subjects: the clas- 
sics, materia medica, dietetics, anatomical illustrations, diagnosis, acupuncture 
charts, internal medicine, therapeutics, biography, and medical history. The 
possible publication of the Jsekiké in printed form at an early date is open to 
question; it is said that “there were not many [volumes] among the people.” 
A copy is known to have been in the library of Sdhaku ASADA (1813-1894), 
and this may have been the, original manuscript or handwritten copy thereof 
which later came into the possession of Ya FUJIKAWA (1865-1940). In any 
event, that copy was reproduced photographically to make the only known 
printed edition of the /sekiké, which was published in 8 volumes in 1933. 


Honz6 wamyo 
(42: 325-326, 490) 


The date of the composing of the Honzé wamyé by Hojin or Sukehito FUKAE 
or FUKANE is somewhat uncertain but it is generally considered to have been 
accomplished shortly after the 18th year of Enji (= 918 A.D.), since in that 


39 There is a record of a one-volume writing with the title Jseki nempyéd (n.d.) by Genkan 
or Motohiro TAKI, which may have been published (?) as a preliminary summary or abstract 
of the later Jsekiké manuscript. 
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year the Emperor Daigd ordered FUKANE to write three books* on the 
medical treatments of that early time—and the Honzé wamy6 was one of those 
books. Some confusion in the date, however, results from the information that 
the Honz6 wamyd was supposed to have been written 100 years after the Yakkyo 
daso (799 A.D.).*1 However vague the origin of the Honzd wamyd, it remains 
one of the most classic of the prescription books of early Japanese medicine. 
It described, in 10 fasciculi in two volumes, 1025 drugs derived from 81 min- 
erals, 257 grasses, 101 trees, 69 animals and birds, 113 fishes and insects, 45 
fruits, 62 vegetables, 35 cereals, and 193 from other miscellaneous sources. 
There is no known information on the fate of FUKANE’s original manuscript, 
nor if it was copied by hand or published in any form from the period of 918 
A.D. to the year 1796. At that time a printed edition of the Honzé wamyoé 
appeared in two volumes, with a preface written by Genkan or Keizan or Yasu- 
naga TAKI or TAMBA (1755-1810); the scribe for TAKI’s preface was one 
Koéken MINAMOTO, otherwise an unknown person. Unfortunately, nothing 
is known of the origin of the edition of 1796, copies of which are now rare. Kien 
MORI (1807-1885) and his son Yakushi*® MORI, both physicians, became 
interested in the Honz6é wamyd; they made a careful study of it and in a copy of 
the 1796 edition they added handwritten notes of their own. Because of the 
importance of those notations, that particular copy, later owned by Fumihiko 
OTSUKI, was the one chosen by the editors to be reproduced in a modern 


photographic facsimile edition of the Honzé wamyo published in 1926 in two 


40 The other two books were known as Shdchu yohd (a handbook on prescriptions for treat- 
ment of various disorders), and Ryajufu senshé (a collection of “secret” prescriptions, in a style 
similar to the Daidé ruijuhé of a century earlier). No dates nor volumes are known for these 
two works by Hojin or Sukehito FUKANE, nor is anything known of their later chronology. 

41 Also known as Yakkei (or Yakky6) taiso, this work was completed in manuscript in the 
year 799 A.D. by Hiroyo or Kései WAKE, the details of whose life are obscure. It is not known 
how or why the Yakkyé daso came to be written nor if it was originally in the form of a book 
or a scroll, but is believed that WAKE used his manuscript as a text-book in his lectures on 
pharmacology. The Yakkyé daso, considered by some Japanese writers as having been the 
oldest medical book in Japan (lots of argument here!), described 254 different drugs derived 
from plants, trees, insects, vegetables, animals, and stones. The original manuscript was “‘lost,”’ 
but an incomplete copy of it was preserved in two volumes, with the sub-title ““Yakkei daso,” 
as a part of the Zoku gunsho ruiju, believed, however, not to be the same as the original work. 
So far as is known, the original Yakkyé daso was never otherwise copied nor printed, and any 
existing copies are presumed to be “false books” whose source was from the notations in the 
Zoku gunsho ruiju. The work known as Zoku gunsho ruijui (n.d.) was compiled by Hokiichi 
HANAWA, a famous Japanese philosopher, who, incidentally, was blind. 

42 The prename “Yakushi” is interesting—and most appropriate for a Japanese physician. 
An ancient Japanese “god of medicine” was called Yakushi-Nyorai, and an artistic conception 
of him in the form of a statue of lacquered wood, executed during the Tempé period (1830- 
1843), is shown here as Plate IV-B. No necessary connection with Yakushi MORI is intended, 
and it is hoped the reader will view this picture in the same way as he would one of Aesculapius, 
the Greek “god of medicine.” 
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small volumes by the Nihon Koten Zenshi (Japanese Classical Library). The 
editors of the 1926 edition were Atsuo MASAMUNE, a famous novelist and 
essayist, and Kan and Akiko YOSANO, already remarked upon in Part I 
of this study. Another copy of the rare 1796 printed edition of the Honzé 
wamyo is—or was*—in the library of Yoshisuki NISHIKAWA. 









Y0i shinsho 
(44: 127, 156-157) 


The situation with regard to the “Y6i shinsho”’ is all but hopelessly mixed 
up. ... Perhaps the following information will clarify things somewhat. The 
second Dutch edition of Lorenz Heister’s Heelkundige onderwzingen . . . (Am- 
sterdam, 1755) was brought into Japan in 1767 or 1768 by un unknown foreigner 
and originally was ‘“‘kept” by the IRAKO family, who were followers of the 
school of surgery that had been established by Caspar Schambergen. It was 
related in Part III of this study that Kégyi YOSHIO acquired that book, 
probably from Kohaku or Mitsuaki IRAKO, and loaned it to Gempaku SU- 
GITA. In the 4th year of Kansei (= 1792) SUGITA finished a manuscript 
translation of that part of Heister’s work dealing with the bandaging of wounds. 
That manuscript was known as Kinsé-hen; its publication in printed form is 
very much in doubt. Later in that same year (1792) Gentaku OTSUKI, who 
was well-versed in the Dutch language and famous as the writer of the first 
Dutch grammar in the Japanese language, ‘‘accomplished” a manuscript in 
50 volumes which was known as Y6i shinsho. The publication in printed form 
of that writing is also very doubtful. Indeed, it appears that Gempaku SUGITA 
is usually credited with beginning a translation of Heister’s work on surgery 
(from the Dutch edition identified above) but that the work of translation was 
too difficult for him and it was completed by Gentaku OTSUKI in manuscript 
only, and certain “corrections” made by one Kokunei KATSURAGAWA. 
OTSUKTI’s original manuscript apparently provided material for both him and 
others to “rework,” and parts of it were later actually published. Let us pick 


























43 The reader should understand that such allusions to the possible non-existence at the 
present time of Japanese medical books and manuscripts is because there is reason to believe 
they may have been destroyed as a result of the war. ... No systematic survey of the extent 
of such literary destruction in Japan has as yet come to the attention of the writer. 

44 Eisho or Kogyi or Kozayemon YOSHIO (1724-1800), noted as an interpreter for the 
Dutch settlement at Daishima near Nagasaki and a convert to the teachings of Dutch medi- 
cine, wrote two surgical works worthy of mention here. Kinsé-ron (n.d.) in four volumes was 
based upon the second Dutch edition of Lorenz Heister’s surgical work, a copy of which is 
known to have been in the possession of YOSHIO. The content of the Kinsd-ron was as 
follows: on the control of bleeding by using a tourniquet, the suturing of wounds, and on 
bandaging. Kdmd-yd-ikan (n.d.) also in four volumes was on tumors and/or cancer, and on 
hematomas. It, too, was a translation of a Dutch book—unfortunately not identified by 
YOSHIO. 
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up these bits in their chronological order. In 1813 Genkan OTSUKI, the son 
of Gentaku, published a one-volume atlas on how to bandage with the title 
Hotai zushiki. A manuscript by Gentaku OTSUKI called Hotai-hen was re- 
vised by his son, Genkan, and was published in three volumes in 1814 with the 
title Geka shako. In 1822 Gentaku OTSUKI wrote a manuscript in one volume 
known as Shiraku-hen, which was afterward revised by Chitaku SASAKI 
(1790-1846), who also added to the original manuscript and published (?) it in 
three volumes in 1825, retaining the original title of Shiraku-hen.” A work 
known as Yado-hen was published in three volumes in 1825, which had been 
written by either Gentaku OTSUKI or by Gempaku SUGITA, or jointly. Two 
other manuscript writings by either or both of these men also appeared about 
that same time (Bunsei period, 1818-1829), and were known by the titles 
Séi-hen in 10 volumes and Kotsuyé dakki-hen in five volumes. Neither of these 
manuscript writings were published. In 1826 appeared a three-volume writing 
by Gentaku OTSUKI and his son, Genkan, with the title Ydjutsu chishin. The 
actual publication in printed form of this work is in doubt. It is probable that 
all of these writings, whether published or unpublished, were outgrowths from 
the original manuscripts which had appeared in 1792—the Kinséd-hen by Gem 
paku SUGITA and the Yi shinsho by Gentaku OTSUKI. 

The ultimate surgical work known as the Y6i shinsho appears to have con- 
sisted of the following separate writings, referred to above: The Hotai zushiki, 
the Geka shiko (originally the Hétai-hen), the Shiraku-hen, and the Yojutsu 
chishin—all these comprised a part of the so-called Y6i shinsho, which part 
was known by the sub-title Shizutsu-hen. The remaining parts of the “Y6i 
shinsho”’ were the Yiido-hen, the Sdéi-hen, and the Kotsuyd dakki-hen, 
these three parts not being known collectively by any other sub-title. The 
Shiraku-hen (1822-1825) is usually considered to have been the “preliminary 
publication” of the Y6i shinsho. Unfortunately, the reality of the complete 
work supposedly published in 50 volumes in 1857 (by an unknown person, long 
after both Gempaku SUGITA and Gentaku OTSUKI were dead) is entirely 
unconfirmed at this time, even though such a work is known to have been in 
existence in Toéky6 in 1925 (as per Shiiz6 KURE’s notes). 

That same Dutch edition of Lorenz Heister’s Heelkundige onderwzingen .. . 
(Amsterdam, 1755) was used by Shinzé or Tokumoto KOSHIMURA in 1819 
to compose an unpublished manuscript in 100 volumes with the title Yo: 
seisen—another Japanese translation, independent from the Y6i shinsho, of 
Heister’s original work on surgery. However, KOSHIMURA did produce a two- 
volume atlas for his Y6i seisen, and that atlas was separately published in 
1820 as the Ydka seisen zukai, which pictured surgical operations and instru- 
ments with explanations and instructions (see plate of illustrations in Part ITI 


45 This Shiraku-hen should not be confused with the Shiraku-hen by Gengai OGINO (1737- 
1806), which was an earlier work on acupuncture or venesection. 
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of this study). It should be mentioned here that certain works of Tommaso 
Alghisi and of Ambroise Paré also contributed to the Yéka seisen zukai, with 
particular regard to urological surgery. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Having already written so much, a “postscript” may seem to be something 
of an anti-climax. But, having dug up the material and regaled the reader with 
it in a long series of papers, he deserves to know the end (of this study) is in 
sight. Not the end of the subject: ‘“Today was yesterday’s tomorrow,” and his- 
tory links together in a continuum the epic milestones of the past to set the 
stage for the present and, perhaps, direct the future. . . . 

To us of the present it is an interesting reflection upon the inexorable march 
of time to realize, as pointed out by Ernest Satow, that the ancient Japanese 
people had none of the things—tea, fans, porcelain, lacquer-ware, and the like— 
by which the modern Japanese are chiefly known. Nor did they know anything 
of transportation, of computing time, of money, and, perhaps most important 
of all, no art of writing. They did, however, have a kind of music, and some po- 
etry—but no art of drawing, and only the most meagre knowledge of medi- 
cine. ...Reference is made here to ancient Japan, from the earliest mythical 
times to about the period of the Empress Jingi, when, in the year 284 A.D., 
appeared the first book of any kind in Japan. How times have changed! Now 
the unique place of Japan in the fields of art, drama, music, literature, sci- 
ence, and technological pursuits are known to all. Less well-known, however, 
the evolution of Japanese medicine. 

It has been possible—through books (manuscripts and printed works)—to 
trace the course of medical science in Japan from its earliest bibliographical 
beginnings to the end of the successive Tokugawa shégunates (sometimes called 
the feudal age), commonly referred to as the Edo period. All medical writings 
of classic importance—and most of the lesser works—appearing during that 
long interval, from the beginning of the 8th century to the Meiji restoration 
in 1868, have been referred to and described wherever possible. A scattering of 
books written during the modern periods of Meiji (1868-1911), Taishd (1912- 
1925) and Shéwa (1926 to the present) have been referred to as seemed appro- 
priate. This study, however, makes no pretense of being comprehensive, even 
for pre-Meiji times, and it should perhaps be regarded only as an introduction 
to that early Japanese medical literature. The systematic bibliographical re- 
view of the medical writings of modern Japan is left undone. 

So far as is known by the writer, a/] Japanese-written monographic histories 
of medicine in Japan, in either Japanese or Western languages, have also been 
referred to and described wherever possible in the present study. The founda- 
tion of all modern writing on the history of Japanese medicine is the classic 
work of Asobu or Yi FUJIKAWA (1865-1940), the Nihon igaku-shi which was 
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first published in 1904 and is still being reprinted. It is appropriate in this post- 
script to honor the memory of the greatest of Japanese medical historians of 
modern times by showing a portrait of FUJIKAWA (Plate IV-C), and his 
philosophy of medicine or code of ethics for medical practice in his own callig- 
raphy (Plate IV-D). The translation is as follows: 


“{He] who wants to practice medicine must [observe] five principles 
to be avoided. The first principle [to be] avoided [is] that [he] indulges 
[only] in study, and does not care for [the] treatment [of patients]. The 
second principle... that his appearance lacks sincerity and respect, 
and dignity [is] absent. The third principle . . . that [he] sees [only his 
own] interests, forgets benevolence, neglects human life and lacks 
sympathy. The fourth principle . . . that [he] pays [most] attention to 
the rich and least to the poor, despises the poor and [respects] the rich. 
The fifth principle... that, with flattery, pedantry and garrulity, 
[he] steals another’s honor and makes it his own. If [he] neglects these 
principles and does not reflect upon them, how [then] can [he] practice 
medicine and give benevolence to others?”’ 


The original of this writing, with the hank6é and seal of Asobu or Ya FUJI- 
KAWA, is now in the possession of Dr. Tsuneo SAKAMOTO, of the Toky6 
University School of Medicine. 

For the non-Japanese reader, the more significant and important mono- 
graphic and article writings in Western languages on the medical history of 
Japan have been referred to. Fortunately, a few of these were written by 
Japanese scholars, notably those by Ya FUJIKAWA, Shiiz6 KURE, Masakiyo 
OGATA, Keizé6 DOHI, Morinosuke CHIWAKI, Toyotoku NAKAYAMA, 
and Zenjir6 INOUYE. The best accounts of the historical development of 
Japanese medicine written by Westerners are the works of Willis Norton 
Whitney, John Ruhrih (translator of FUJIKAWA), Ilza Veith, Albert S. 
Ashmead, and a publication (not previously cited) by Léon Ardouin entitled 
Apercu sur Vhistoire de la médecine au Japon (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1884. 
49 p.). 

So far as Japanese medical bibliography for Western readers is concerned, 
the only previous extensive works were by Willis Norton Whitney and by 
Shizé KURE. The recent short paper by Joseph Groesbeck entitled “‘Japanese 
medical literature” (BULLETIN, 37: 131-135, 1949) did little more than to state 
the problem—but that was the “bait” that lured me on. . . . Buried—literally 
—in the volumes of the successive series of the Index-Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office (Washington, Gov’t Printing Office, 1880-1955) 
are citations to both the early and more modern Japanese medical literature, 
which—if they were to be checked out—would form an extremely useful com- 
pilation. Such a special bibliography would also have the advantage of focusing 
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attention upon Japanese medical works in America. Availability, like the pos- 
sessive ‘‘nine points of the law,” is half the battle. 

To the Western world, the medicine and the medical literature of Japan have 
been veiled in obscurity for too long a time. The curious persistence, even today, 
of the widespread—and erroneous—belief that Japan was in a state of com- 
plete isolation before the arrival in 1853 in Téky6é Bay of a U. S. Naval fleet 
under the command of Commodore Matthew C. Perry“® points up the need for 
a clarification of the facts. The “facts” exist in books and manuscript writings, 
in biographies of the persons who composed them, in the later bibliographies 
that described them, and in the histories and chronologies that have set the 
events of Japanese medicine in their true perspective with the rest of the 
world. The purpose of the present study has been to draw away the veil of 
obscurity from the early medicine of Japan, by means of a biblio-historical re- 
view of the Japanese medical literature of pre-Meiji times. 

It seems appropriate to conclude this work with the translation of a frag- 
ment from the preface to the famous Kaitai shinso (1774): “Nothing . . . can 
be more damaging to mankind than . . . meaningless contention in which false 
pride is allowed to triumph over truth.” 
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si eighteenth century was almost as notable as our own age for panaceas 
(medical, as well as political), which lacked only the supermarket “drug store” 
and televised “‘pitch”’ of these more enlightened days to bring empirics to their 
present high frequency. Further, there was no Pure Food and Drug Act in the 
London of 1748 to deflate the claims of these nostrums, which followed each 
other in breath-taking succession. Fortunately for the medical historian, there 
is a vast literature on the subject, ranging from ironical comments in the plays, 
novels, poems, and pamphlets of the period to the myriad advertisements in 
contemporary newspapers. One of the most interesting items in this literature 
is the list of 200-odd medicines published by Edward Cave in his Gentleman’s 
Magazine for August, 1748. 

Cave had begun the Gentleman’s in 1731, featuring reprinted articles from 
current magazines and newspapers, antiquarian notes, Parliamentary debates, 
short poems, and an Historical Chronicle for each month. As the magazine grew, 
more original contributions appeared, illustrations were included, and a great 
deal of medical and other scientific material was featured. In the late 1730s, 
for example, Cave and his magazine were to a great extent responsible for rais- 
ing £1300 (which Parliament increased to £5000) to buy for the public domain 
Mrs. Joanna Stephens’ prescription for “the stone.” This was published in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1739. In the 1740’s, Bishop Berkeley’s 
panacea, tar water (which Henry Fielding tried just before his death) was 
widely advertised in “letters to the Editor.”’ The relative virtues of spas also 
came in for much discussion during this and the following decades. After Cave 
had advertised and published Franklin’s electrical experiments, many and var- 
ious medical cures were attributed to electricity. Discussions of medical and 
surgical practice, case histories, and lists of medical publications also appeared 
during the first twenty years of the Genileman’s. Descriptions, some with dia- 
grams, of Stephen Hales’s ventilators to reduce jail fever; Mead on poisons; 
many comments on inoculation for small pox and measles; and illustrations 
of a gout chair and a breast-feeding frame are all to be found in the magazine 
during this period, along with case histories of aneurysms, plague, and pox. 

Apart from the apparently free advertising of nostrums, there is frequent 
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mention of one or another of the contemporary quacks (such as “Spot”? Ward 
and Dr. Rock) as well as satire on medical practitioners and their patients. The 
following poem, which appeared in August, 1748, shows that patients, at least, 
haven’t changed much in the last two centuries. 


The DOCTOR and his PATIENTS. 
A TALE, by S. C. S. 


There was a prudent grave physician, 
Careful of patients as you’d wish one; 
Much good he did with purge and glister, 
And well he knew to raise a blister; 
Many he cur’d, and more he wou’d, 

By vomit, flux and letting blood: 

But still his patients came again, 

And all of their old ills complain: 

The drunkards drank, and spoil’d their liver, 
Beaux ply’d the smock as much as ever, 
And got the high venereal fever; 

The glutton cram’d at noon and supper, 
And doubled both his paunch and crupper. 
One day he call’d them all together 

And, one by one, he ask’d *em—whether 
It were not better, by good diet, 

To keep their blood and humours quiet; 
With toast and ale to cool the brain, 
Than nightly fire it with champain; 

To sup, sometimes, on water-gruel, 

Than drink themselves into a duel; 

To change their lewd for sober life, 

And rotten whore for sounder wife? 

They all agreed, that his advice, 

Was honest, wholesome, grave and wise; 
But not one man wou’d quit his vice. 
For, after all his vain attacks, 

They rose and revell’d at Pontack’s: 


MORAL 


’Tis Grace, not knowledge, that with Sin must fight, 
For none do wrong thro’ ign’rance of the right. 


1G.M. Vol. XVIII (Aug., 1748), p. 372. 
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In December, 1733, Cave had reprinted a short letter on quackery from the 
Grubstreet Journal for November 29: 

“TT is evident that we grow too populous not only in this City [i.e. London], 
but all over the Kingdom; and that all Arts are proportionately improved, but 
too many of the Artists can hardly subsist. And how should it be otherwise 
when so many quacks swarm in every Place, whose Bills invite people to their 
Destruction? In the mean Time, the regular Surgeon whose Subsistence depends 
mostly on Venereal Patients, can scarce get his Bread, whilst these ignorant 
Rascals impose upon the Publick, ruin the credulous and live in plenty. 

It is a hard case, that a Gentleman shall educate his Son in all proper Learn- 
ing, at a very great Expence, and then a Barber, Farrier, Sow-gelder, etc., shall 
have the Liberty to practise, and often get more Business, by pure Dint of Im- 
pudence. 

Another parcel of bold Upstarts are the Barbers, that let People Blood, to 
whose Fear it is more owing, than to their Knowledge, that more Mischief is 
not done. Surely then, they should be prohibited from the Operation; and ’tis 
hoped that this Parliament, which has done so many great and memorable 
things, will make an Act to encourage Men of Skill, and to surpress all Quacks 
not regularly educated and rightly qualified to practise.’ 

Thirty years later, in March, 1763, a writer for the Gentleman’s includes the 
following in a short “History of Quacks:” 

“However lenient we are at present, with respect to the notorious illiterate 
empiricks that now infest this nation, more care was taken formerly of the sub- 
jects’ constitution, and their health not suffered to be infected by these poi- 
soners of whole parishes. ... People may say, that most quack medicines are 
not intended against the constitution but only the pocket; and they are too 
insipid to do either good or harm.—But medicines . . . which now every dab- 
bler deals in, are in unskilful hands destructive... .”* Apparently, throughout 
the mid-Century (as now?) the well-trained young physician in the city found 
himself at a disadvantage in competition with both quacks and Society Doctors. 
In an amusing letter in the February 1755, Gentleman’s, a young Cambridge 
M.D. explains how he overcame his handicap. Finding that he could not bridge 
the gap between his learning in medicine and his ignorance of the world in the 
county town where he had first tried to establish a practice, the author pur- 
sued the following course with great success: 

“T therefore determined to leave the place, and betake myself to London in 
quest of those medical qualifications which in the pride of my heart I had neg- 
lected to procure. When I arrived, I took an elegant set of lodgings near Sf. 
James’s in the neighbourhood of an eminent physician, that I might have an 
opportunity of transplanting from him what was wanting in myself. I learn’d 


2G.M. Vol. III (Dec., 1733), p. 629. The letter appears in No. 205 of TheGrubstreet Journal. 
3G.M. Vol. XXXIII (March, 1763), p. 105-106. 
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to dance of Pierot, and to fence of Bond: My cloaths were made in the true 
medical taste, by Lambert; my wigs by Shevran, and my cane and snuff box 
were purchased of Tomkins. Thus equipp’d, I saunter’d from one coffee-house 
to another, gleaning politicks from some, and atheism from others. At Sadler’s 
Wells and the midnight oratory [referred to by contemporaries as ‘“‘the Slaugh- 
ter-House of Wit”’!], I learned grimace, and at the publick theatres I improved 
in assurance. Hoyle tutor’d me in the several games at cards, and under the 
name of guarding me from being cheated, insensibly gave me a taste for sharp- 
ing. At last, to give the finishing stroke to my medical character, I learn’d the 
various methods of intrigue, under the ingenious Mrs. Douglass of Covent Gar- 
den.’”4 

Our “improved” physician goes on to describe a successful London practi- 
cioner, as follows: 

“View the modern physician in the morning, and you will see him picking his 
nails, and softening his delicate hands with almond paste; trace him from place 
to place thro’ the hurry of the day, and you will see him scrupulously attentive 
to every punctilio of address, every species of obsequious flattery and officious 
complaisance, attentive only to write his prescriptions with an air of importance, 
and take his fee with a good grace. And view him at night you will see him either 
lolling at ease in an easy chair, by his own fire, musing over a pack of cards, or 
circulating his toast in a bumper, while the cases of the patients he has visited 
never enter his thoughts, and the books that might enable him to restore their 
health lie covered with cobwebs upon his shelf.” 

Probably the most amusing quackery piece during the mid-century is, how- 
ever, the following published in June, 1735: 


The Quack Doctor’s Speech 


GOOD people, I’ve no selfish aim, 

I neither money want, nor fame, 

I’ve an estate, and I live well, 
Whate’er discarded servants tell; 
Feed on Pottatoes, beef, and carrot, 
And four sleek horses draw my chariot; 
I owe (as thou canst witness Zany) 
None in the neighborhood a penny, 
So as, I said before, no view 

Cou’d bring me here but love to you; 
No! friends, I solemnly assure ye 

My sole intention is to cure ye, 

And for that purpose I proceed, 

To prove you all are sick indeed. 


4G.M. Vol. XXV. (Feb., 1755), p. 74-5, where the following quotations also appear. 
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Man, Sirs, is like a tub, or sink; 

From every thing we eat, or drink, 

A vicious sediment remains, 

Prolifick source of future pains, 

Where, tho’ concealed from vulgar eye, 

Gouts, fevers, agues, dormant lie; 

These, by intemp’rance jog’d, awake, 

And (as when we a vessel shake, 

From the low bottom dregs arising, 

With filth th’ imprison’d fluid poison) 

With the swift blood and spirits mingling, 

Set all the tainted mass a tingling; 

Now to prevent such dire devouring, 

The sink of man needs frequent scouring, 

To compass which salubrious end, 

My sov’reign remedies I vend, 

Which in an instant, let me tell ye, 

Cause such a ferment in the belly, 

That in an hour, i’ll [sic] hold a guinea, 

They'll purge as tho’ the de’il was in ye. 
But, Sirs, I’ve reason to complain, 

I offer you my help in vain; 

Because, forsooth, in all appearance, 

You’re well, and may be twenty year hence, 

You slight my med’cines seom to buy ’em, 

Whereas wou’d you be mov’d to try ’em, 

They’d soon (or killing is no murder) 

Convince you, you’re in strange disorder. 

If any man has ta’en my pill, 

And found no by it he was ill, 

By G-d I freely tender down, 

To such complainant—half a crown: 

Z—nds! whence can this perverseness spring? 

Cause you’re in health?—’tis no such thing,— 

One dose of this, will soon assure ye, 

’Tis scarce in physick’s pow’r to cure ye. 

Flesh! What a life have I indeed, 

To prove you pills and powders need? 

Must I take so much pains to make ’em, 

Yet have you boggle thus to take ’em? 

Such scurvy usage calls for rage, 

Here, carpenter, knock down the stage. 
Ungentle nymphs, of Spaw adieu! 
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I owe this shameful foil to you, 

The virtues which your Springs impart, 
Have render’d mine a useless art: 
Henceforth Moorfields shall be my care, 
I find a fitter audience there, 

I’m thought in Bedlam’s near vicinity, 
An Aesculapius, a divinity !® 


The medical piece de resistance of the mid-century Gentleman’s is, however, 
the following Pharmacopoeia Empirica which was sent to the Genileman’s on 
August 15, 1748, by a correspondent who signed himself Publicola. He remarks, 

“On considering the state of physic in its utmost compass, and the several 
dispositions of people’s minds when attacked with diseases, I am induced to 
think that the inclosed Pharmacopoeia may be considered as a proper Supple- 
ment to that lately published by the college of physicians, at least an attempt 
to complete the British Dispensatory, published [by Cave, editor of the Gentle- 
man’s| at St. John’s Gate. .. . Indeed the rich and the great (generally speak- 
ing) will seek relief, secundum artem, from the regular physician, and true-bred 
apothecary; for whom provision is made in the college dispensatory.—But the 
majority of mankind (in hopes of saving charges, and on a presumption of surer 
help) are apt to resort to the men of experience, as they are called, whose reme- 
dies they are induced to think, from their advertisements (so often repeated, 
and at so great expense) have been successful in the cures of the several dis- 
tempers for which they are calculated——I cannot but think, therefore, that by 
publishing the list of nostrums you will herewith receive, you will do a favor 
not only to the emperics (by pointing them out to observation) but to the great- 
est part of your countrymen... .’’® 

In his footnotes (which are about five times as long as the letter itself) Publi- 
cola defines his material: 

“1. By Nositrums, I mean such medicins as are kept a secret for the use of the 
proprietors, tho’ advertised (in the news papers, &c.) for the benefit of the 
public. I have, therefore, taken no notice of Sir Hans Sloane’s eye-salve, or 
Dr. Mead’s pouder for the bite of a mad dog, &c. the advertisements, they have 
permitted to be published, giving an account of the composition of the medicins, 
with the proper recommendation [i.e. dosage]. . . . 

“2. By Empirics, I would here be understood to intend (agreeably to the primi- 
tive use of the term) those persons (whether physicians, or others) who have, 


5G.M. Vol. V (June, 1735) p. 324. 

6 G.M. Vol. XVIII (Aug. 1748) p. 346. Publicola’s letter, which includes the footnotes men- 
tioned here, runs on p. 346-347; the Pharmacopoeia Empirica, on p. 348-350. Publicola 
includes also (on p. 346-7) a discussion of the claims of several of the proprietors he lists, 
particularly Dr. Bateman (pectoral drops), Dr. Daffy (elixir), Dr. Mortimer, Mr. Kelly, Mr. 
English (Dr. Anderson’s pills), Dr. James, Mr. Greenough, Dr. Mead and Dr. Misaubin’s 
widow and her nephew. 
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by. .. experience, found the benefits of those medicins, they administer: in 
contradiction to the theoretics, who (in the time of Hippocrates) first intro- 
duced theory into the practice of physic... .” 

The following Pharmacopoeia Emperica’ is a considerable list of nostrums of 
the time, many of them extremely popular. Even a cursory glance assures us 
that the Venereal Trade was extremely popular, and there are many comments 
in the period’s novels and plays about this lucrative phase of medical practice. 
Tobias Smollett, himself a doctor, refers to it frequently in his novels, and in 
Ferdinand, Court Fathom and Perigine Pickle, also describes the shifts resorted 
to by quack doctors. 

Notable among the proprietors of the nostrums listed below are the Dutch 
scientists, Boerhaave, and his mismated English confreres, Dr. James (whose 
Fever Powder was one of the most popular medicines of the period), Dr. Misau- 
bin and Dr. Rock. 

To Dr. John Misaubin, Henry Fielding, in 1732, had paid his respects in the 
ironical dedication to The Mock Doctor where among other ‘compliments’ 
Fielding writes, 

“But I cannot, without the greatest Violence to myself, pass by that Little 
Pill {for the Pox—see the list below] which has render’d You so great a Blessing 
to Mankind; that Pill which is the Opposite to Pandora’s Box, and has done 
more real good in the World than the Poets feign the other to have done Evil. 
Forgive Me, Sir, if I am not able to contain myself while I am talking of this 
invaluable Remedy, to which so many owe their Health, their Pleasure, Nay 
the very Preservation of the Being. 

It is this, Sir, which has animated the brethren of your Faculty against You: 
that has made them represent one of the greatest Men of this Age, as an illiterate 
Empirick. . . .” 

Fielding twice returned to Misaubin later in Tom Jones. In Book V, chapter 
7, he remarked: 

“The great Dr. Misaubin. . . used very pathetically to lament the late appli- 
cations which were made to his skill, saying: ‘Bygar, me believe my pation 
take me for de undertaker, for dey never send for me till de physicion have kill 
dem.’ ” 

And in Book XIII, Chapter 2: “The learned Dr. Misaubin used to say that 
the proper direction to him was To Dr. Misaubin, in the World.” 

Hogarth also paid his “respects” to Misaubin—at least twice. The doctor 
appears as the violent physician in Plate 5 of The Harlot’s Progress, where his 
consultant is apparently Dr. Rock. It is in Plate 3 of Marriage a-la Mode, how- 


7G.M. Vol. XVIII (Aug., 1748) p. 348-350. An interesting commentary on medical 
matters appearing during this period in The Gentleman’s is given by C. Lennart Carlson in 
Chapter VI of The First Magazine (Providence, R. I., 1938). Mr. Carlson points out, for 
example, that as a result of following the Stephens Cure, Sir Robert Walpole “(Consumed some 
180 pounds of soap and about 1200 gallons of lime-water before he died.” 
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ever, that Misaubin is devastatingly caricatured, and one look at his poxed 
virago wife may clarify Fielding’s wish in the Mock-Doctor dedication, to “see 
a Statue erected to your Memory, with that Serpent of Esculapius in your 
hand, which you so deservedly bear in your arms.” (With an undoubted pun 
on the Coat-of-Arms on Misaubin’s carriage.) 

Dr. Richard Rock, whose pet specifics, “Viper Drops” and “‘Cathartic anti- 
Venereal Electuary,”’ were widely advertised in newspapers according to Field- 
ing’s biographer, Homes Dudden,*’ was source of more vituperation and irony 
than any other quack in the period. Dudden suggests that he may well even 
have been glanced at in Fielding’s Journey from This World to the Next, pub- 
lished in 1743. 

Oliver Goldsmith, himself a doctor of medicine from Leyden, discusses Rock 
at length in Letter 68 of The Citizen of the World, where the following appears: 

“This great man is short of stature, is fat, and waddles as he walks. He always 
wears a white, three-tail’d wig, nicely combed, and frizzed upon each cheek. 
Sometimes he carries a cane, but a hat never; it is indeed remarkable that this 
extraordinary personage should never wear an hat, but so it is, he never wears 
an hat. He is usually drawn at the top of his own bills, sitting in his arm chair, 
holding a little bottle between his finger and thumb, and surrounded with rot- 
ten teeth, nippers, pills, pakets, and gally-pots.’”® 

Pamphlets fell about Rock’s head like rain, including the amusingly titled 
Dr. Rock’s Incurable; or, Fugentia the Wandering Nymph, sold by J. Roberts 
for sixpence in 1747. 

Again, Hogarth has the most memorable comment. At 7.55 A.M. on a bleak 
windy day, we see Rock in Plate 1 (“‘Morning’’) of the Times of the Day Series. 
He stands in Covent Garden, across from the notorious Tom King’s Coffee 
House, with a vial of his elixer aloft in one hand, the other holding a signboard 
bearing the King’s arms, to indicate that his practice in sanctioned by royal 
letters patent.!° 

Doubtless there are many other “worthies” (some of whom may appear in 
Hogarth’s Consultation of Physicians) among the group of proprietors on our 
list. Some of the original prescribers, including Dr. Misaubin, were dead by 
1748. The addresses, as near as we can tell, are in many cases those of the doc- 
tors or surgeons named. Probably the undesignated prescriptions were sold by 
apothecaries at the addresses given. The list itself offers an interesting correla- 
tion between types of medicine, ailments common enough to warrant nostrums, 


8 Henry Fielding, His Life, Works, and Times. 2 vols. Oxford, 1952. The discussion of Dr. 
Rock appears in Vol. I, p. 433-5. Mr. Dudden could have improved considerably his treat- 
ment of Fielding and medicine with little loss of his “amateur standing.” 

®In the same letter, Goldsmith also discusses Dr. Timothy Francis and Dr. Walder “per- 
petrator of his own medicines.” 

10 Cf., inter alia, John Trusler and John Ireland, The Works of William Hogarth (London 
and Glasgow, n.d) p. 86-7. 
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identities of proprietors, prices asked, and principal locations of vendors. This 
information can be greatly increased by a study of the newspapers of the period. 
In 1789, a list of nostrums available at Newbery’s Medicinal Warehouse in- 
cludes many of those included in the Pharmacopoeia Empirica, over two decades 
earlier." 


11 The following advertisement, including several of the medicines in the Pharmacopoeia 
Empirica, appears on page 63, volume II, of Samuel Ayscough’s A General Index to the First 
Fifty-Six Volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, published in 1789: 

AT NEWBERY’S MEDICINAL WAREHOUSE the Corner of St. PAUL’S CHURCH 
YARD, LONDON, are sold the following MEDICINES: 


Dr. James’s Powder, Price 2s 6d the Packet. 

Dr. James’s Analeptic Pills. 4s 6d the Box. 

Dr. Norris’s Fever Drops, 2s 8d and 5s 5d the 
Bottle. 

Dr. Norris’s Bilious Pills, 2s 9d the Box. 

Dalby’s Carminative, 1s 9d the Bottle. 

Dr. Steer’s Opodeldoc, 2s the Bottle. 

Dr. Steer’s Nitre Drops 2s 6d the Bottle. 

Dr. Steer’s Oil for Convulsions, 2s 6d the 
Bott. 

Dr. Hooper’s Female Pills, 1s 1d 4 the Box. 

Glass’s Magnesia, 3s 6d, 7s 11d, and 1£ 2s 
the Box. 

Henry’s Calcined Magnesia, 2s 6d the Bottle. 

Mrs. Norton’s Maredant’s Drops, 7s the 
Bottle. 

Beaume de Vie, 3s 6d the Bottle. 

Tasteless Ague Drops, 2s 8d the Bottle. 

Greenough’s Lozenges Tolu, 1s 1d 4 the 
Box. 

Stomachic Lozenges, 2s the Box. 

Grant’s Drops, 1s 14 the Bottle. 

Hill’s Balsam of Honey, and all his other 
medicines, 3s 6d the bottle. 

Inglish’s Scots Pills, 1s the Box. 

Dicey’s Ditto, 1s id 14 the Box. 

Essence of Pepperment, 1s 1d }4 the Bottle. 

Bateman’s Drops, 1s 1d }4 the Bottle. 

Turlington’s Balsam (Wray’s), 1s 10d and 
3s 8d the Bottle. 

Friar’s Balsam, 1s 1d 4 the Bottle. 

Orskirk Medicine for the Bite of a Mad Dog, 
5s 5d the Packet. 

Greenough’s Tincture for the Teeth, 1s 1d 
¥ the Bottle. 

Hemer’s Essence for the Teeth, 2s 9d the 
Bottle. 

Hemer’s Dentifrice, 2s 9d the Box. 


Harrison’s Lozenges for the Piles, 2s 3d a 
Doz. 

Issue Plaisters, 1s the Box. 

Kennedy’s Corn Plaister, 1s 1d 14 the Box. 

Cephalic Snuff for Head-Ach, 7d 14 the 
Bottle. 

English Coffee, 2s 9d the Canister. 

Rowley’s Herb Snuff, 6d the Box. 

Harrison’s Arabian Oils, 2s the Bottle. 

Arquebusade Water, 3s the Half Pint and 6s 
the Pint. 

Antiperitussis for Coughs, Consumptions, 
etc. Price 1s 9d and 3s 6d the Bottle. 

Hungary Balsam for the Stone and Gravel, 
3s 6d the Bottle. 

Dr. James’s Cattle Powder, 1s 6d the Bottle. 

Stoughton’s Elixir, 1s 1d 14 the Bottle. 

Daffy’s Elixir, 1s 1d the Bottle. 

British Oil, 1s the Bottle. 

Godfrey’s Cordial, 7d 14 the Bottle. 

Dr. Ward’s White Drops, 1s 1d 14 the 
Bottle, and all his other Medicines. 

Stern’s Balsamic AEther, 7s the Bottle. 

Speediman’s Pills, 2s the Box. 

Earl’s Medicine for the Hooping Caugh, 2s 
the Bottle. 

Storey’s Worm-Cakes, is 1d 4 the Packet. 

Irwin’s Fruit Lozenges, 2s 3d the Box. 


Where also may be had, 


Essential Salt of Lemons, 1s the Box. 

Bayley’s Blacking Cakes, 6d. 

Sujah’s Blacking Balls, 6d. 

India Glue, 1s. 

Creswell’s Powder for cleaning Leather 
Breeches, 1s. 

Ditto for cleaning Cloth and Silks, 2s. 
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PHARMACOPOEIA EMPIRICA 


the LIST of NOSTRUMS and EMPIRICS* #2 
(August, 1748) 


Medicins For 
Balls Coughs 
(horse-) 
ditto Grease ditto 
Balsam Wounds 
ditto, of ditto, gout 
Life 
5. Belts Leprosy 
6. Bitters Stomach 
7. ditto ditto 


* See p. 237 for footnote 12. 


Ague: 78, 101, 139, 165 
Asthma: 16, 40-1, 62, 166-7 
Barrenness: 11, 17, 42 
Blood: 168 

Breath: 169 

Broken Wind: 14, 79, 80 
Bugs: 76 

Burns: 134 

Cancer: 81, 116-8 

Canker: 82 

Claps: 31, 65, 71 

Colds: 18, 32-3 

Colic: 170-2 

Consumptions: 43, 83 

Corns: 84-5 

Coughs: 1, 19, 34, 75, 140 
Deafness: 20, 44, 103 
Diabetes: 35 

Diseases, Various: 106 
Disorders, Female: 119 (See also Fair-Sex) 
Distempers: 15 

Eyes: 67, 77, 189, 191-3 
Fair-Sex: 12 (see also Disorders, Female) 
Fevers: 45-6, 86, 120, 141 
Fits: 142, 155 

Gleets: 8, 21-3, 47-8, 87, 173 
Gonorrhea: 66 

Gout: 4, 88, 104, 143 

Gravel: 160 

Grease: 2 

Gripes: 144 


Mr. Townshend 


Mr. Turlington 


Mr. Neeler 
Dr. Ratcliffe 
Mr. Stoughton 


In 
Haymarket 


ditto 
Norwich 
Lombard St. 


1/0 bottle 
1/9 bottle 


5/3 belt 
1/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 


Hammersmith 
Royal Exchange 
Bath, &C. 


Haemorrhages: 163 

Hair: 68-9, 194-5 

Head: 157-8, 189 

Heart-Burn: 145 

Hypo: 24, 49 

Hysterics: 50, 174 

Impotency: 10, 25, 51, 89, 152, 175 
Issues: 115 

Itch: 60-1, 70, 72, 107-9, 176, 196-8 
Leprosy: 5, 36 

Hips: 154 

Nervous Disorders: 26, 90 
Obstructions: 52-5, 121-2 

Pains: 63, 112, 177-8 

Palsies: 56, 58, 161, 179 

Piles: 146 

Pox: 9, 27, 37-9, 91-5, 123-30, 199 
Rheumatism: 28, 96, 131, 147 
Rubyness: 110 

Ruptures: 97-8 

Scurvy: 29, 57, 105, 153, 162 
Skin: 59, 73-4, 190, 200 
Small-Pox: 132 

Sores: 111, 201 

Stomach: 6, 7, 13 

Stone: 64, 99, 133, 180-1 

Surfeits: 30 

Teeth: 102, 113-4, 148-51, 159, 182-8, 202 
Vapors: 156 

Warts: 100 

Worms: 164 

Wounds: 3, 4 


12 Index of the Pharmocopoeia by diseases, etc.: 





Boluses 
ditto 
Confects 
Confections 
ditto 
Cordials 
Drenches 
Drinks 


Drops 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


. Electuaries 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


. Elixirs 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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Gleets 
Pox 
Impotency 
Barrenness 
Fair-sex 
Stomach 
Broken-wind 
Most dis- 
tempers 
Asthmas 
Barrenness 
Colds 
Coughs 
Deafness 
Gleets 
ditto 
ditto 
Hypo 
Impotency 
Nervous 
Disord. 
Pox 
Rheumatism 
Scurvy 
Surfeits 
Claps 
Colds 
ditto 
Coughs 
Diabetes 
Leprosies 
Pox 
ditto 
ditto 
Asthmas 
ditto 
Barrennes 
Consump- 
tions 
Deafness 
Fevers 
ditto 
Gleets 
ditto 
Hypo 
Hysterics 
Impotency 
Obstructions 
ditto 
ditto 


Dr. Russel 
Dr. Comyns 


Mr. Godfrey 


Dr. Daffy 


Dr. Bateman 
Mrs. Sterling 


Dr. Marten 
Dr. Ratcliffe 


. West 
. Pittan 


. Ratcliffe 
. Rock 
. Newman 


. Henry 


. Cam 
. Nelson 


. Townshend 


. Boerhaave 


. Mortimer 
. Nelson 
. Rock 


Dr. Bostock 
Dr. Daffy 
Mr. Squire 


Holbourn 
Old Baily 
Hayton Yard 
Whitefriars 
Grigg’s Court 
Newcastle 
Bucklersbury 
Ipswich 


Whitefriars 
Strand 

Bow Churchyard 
Duke Street 
Fleet Street 
Fleet Street 
Vere Street 
Holbourn 
Cornhill 

Bow Churchyard 
Cheapside 


Holbourn 

Broad Street 
Haydon Yard 
Reading 
Ludgate Hill 
Holbourn 

Bow Churchyard 
Hatton Garden 
Holbourn 
Whitefriars 

Bow Churchyard 
Fleet Street 
Strand 
Haymarket 

Bow Street 
Haydon Yard 
Strand 


Fleet Street 
Denmark Court 
Devonshire Street 
Fleet Street 
Ludgate Hill 
Strand 
Bucklersbury 

Pal Mall 

Bath 

Salisbury Court 
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2/0 bolus 
3/0 box 
5/0 pot 
6/0 pot 
3/0 bottle 
0/6 bottle 
4/6 quart 
1/0 bottle 


3/6 phial 

5/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
1/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
2/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
5/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
5/0 phial 

3/0 bottle 


5/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 


6/0 pot 
1/6 pot 
1/0 pot 
1/0 pot 
10/0 pot 
5/0 pot 
10/6 pot 
5/0 tinpot 
6/0 pot 


1/0 bottle 
5/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 


3/6 bottle 
1/6 bottle 


5/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
5/0 bottle 
4/6 bottle 
5/0 bottle 
1/3 bottle 
2/6 half pt. 
1/3 bottle 





ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Essences 
Fluids 
Girdles 
ditto 
Julaps 
Liniments 
Liquid 
Shells 
Liquor 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Lotions 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Lozenges 
Machines 
ditto 
Medicins 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Mixtures 


ditto 
Palsies 
Scurvy 
Palsy 
Skin 
Itch 
ditto 
Asthmas 
Pains 
Stone 


Claps 

Gonorrhoeas 

Eyes 

Hair 

ditto 

Itch 

Claps 

Itch 

Skin 

ditto 

Coughs 

Bugs 

Eyes 

Agues 

Broken-Wind 

ditto 

Cancer 

Canker 

Consumtions 

Corns 

ditto 

Fevers, &C. 

Gleets 

Gout 

Impotency 

Nervous 
Disord. 

Pox 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Rheumatism 

Ruptures 

ditto 

Stone 

Warts 

Agues 
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Dr. Barker 
Mr. Neeler 


Bn. Schwanberg 


Dr. Russel 


Dr. Anderson 


Mr. Key 
Mr. Banks 
Dr. Deermar 


Mr. Garner 


A Gentlewoman 
Mr. Garner 


Dr. Mortimer 
Dr. Newman 
Mr. Rottier 
Dr. Henry 


Mr. Labar 


Mr. Archer 
Mr. Tichbourn 


Dr. Robinson 
Mrs. Brown 
Dr. Ellis 


Poultry 

Cornhill 
Bucklersbury 
Strand 

Strand 

Bath 
Hammersmith 
Cornhill 

Royal Exchange 
Strand 


Mind Street 
Holbourn 
Haydon Yard 
Royal Exchange 
Bucklersbury 
Ludgate Hill 
Poultry 
Newcastle 
Bucklersbury 
Poultry 
Newcastle 
Fetter Lane 
Dean Street 
Southwark 


Hyde Park Corner 


Poultry 
Holbourn 
Portland Street 
Aldersgate Street 
Portland Street 
Cornhill 
Devonshire Street 
Holbourn 

Golden Saure 


St. Martins le Grand 


Hatton Garden 


Strand 
Falcon Court 
Fleet Street 
Pall Mall 
Dowgate Hill 
St. John’s Square 
Minories 
Bucklersbury 
Little Britain 
Twickenham 
Fleet Ditch 


3/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
3/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
1/0 girdle 


2/6 bottle 
1/6 glass 
1/6 phial 


1/6 bottle 
4/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
2/6 bottle 
10/6 bottle 
1/6 bottle 
7/6 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
3/0 bottle 
3/0 bottle 
0/6 box 


4/6 quart 


1/0 
5/0 phial 


5/0 quant. 
7/0 bottle 


5/0 six doses 
Easy rates 
5/0 bottle 
2/0 bottle 
2/0 bottle 
5/0 parcel 
5/0 parcel 


2/0 pot 





Necklaces 


Oils 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Ointments 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Opiates 
ditto 
ditto 
Peas 
Pills 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Plasters 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Powders 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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Cutting 
Teeth 

Deafness 

Gout 

Scurvy 

Various 
Diseases 

Itch 

ditto 

ditto 

Rubyness 

Sores 

Pains 

Teeth 

ditto 

Issues 

Cancer 

ditto 

ditto 

Female Dis- 
order 

Fevers 

Obstructions 

ditto 

Pox 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Rheumatism 

Small-Pox 

Stone 

Burns 

(Drawing) 

(Sticking) 

(ditto) 

(ditto) 

Agues 

Coughs 

Fevers 

Fits 

Gout 

Gripes 

Heart-burn 

Piles 

Rheumatism 


Dr. Chamberlen 


Mr. Clinton 
Dr. Rogers 
Mr. Betton 
Dr. Collet 


Dr. Newman 


G. H. 


Mr. Jackson 
Mr. Delescot 
Mr. Du Pont 
Mr. Ruleau 

Mr. Durham 


Mr. Griffith 
Dr. Hooper 


Mr. Clendon 
Dr. Anderson 
Dr. Lockyer 
Mr. Dean 
Dr. Misaubin 
Dr. Newman 
Dr. Profily 
Mr. West 


Dr. Belloste 
Mr. Barker 


Mr. Hill 
Mr. Ruleau 
Dr. Wright 


Dr. Tennent 
Helmont 

Dr. James 
Sir J. Hewett 
Dr. Collett 
Dr. Newman 


Mr. Goodrick 


Long Acre 


Bath 

Stamford 

Fleet Lane 
Theobald’s Row 


Holbourn 
Wild Street 
Beccles 
Royal Exchange 
St. Giles’s 
Wellington 
Cornhill 
Suffolk Street 
Strand 
Holbourn 
Holbourn 
Holbourn 
Reading 


Fleet Street 
Strand 

Fleet Lane 
Tower Hill 

St. Martin’s Lane 
Holbourn 

Exeter Court 
Cheapside 
Leather Lane 
Mint Street 

Pall Mall 
Pulteney Street 
Fleet Street 
Newcastle 

Brook Street 
Watling Street 
Bull Inn Court 
Holbourn 

Fleet Street 
Gatehouse 

St. James’s Market 
Paul’s Churchyard 
Piccadilly 
Theobald’s Row 
Holbourn 

Fleet Street 
Bucklersbury 
Bath 
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5/0 piece 


0/6 bottle 
7/6 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 


1/6 pot 
1/0 ball 
1/6 pot 
1/0 pot 
1/0 bottle 


2/6 pot 
2/0 hund. 
10/6 box 
10/0 box 
0/3 pill 
1/0 box 


1/0 box 
1/0 box 
2/0 box 


2/0 pill 
10/6 box 


3/0 box 
1/0 pill 
2/6 box 
20/0 box 
2/6 box 
2/6 pill 
1/0 plaster 


1/0, 12 doz. 
1/0 each 
1/6, 3 papers 
1/0 bottle 
2/6 paper 
6/0 parcel 
5/0 dose 
0/6 paper 
1/0 box 

3/6 box 





ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Quintesenses 

Salts 

Salves 

Smel 
Bottles 

ditto 

Snuffs 

ditto 

ditto 

Specifics 

Spirits 

ditto 

Styptics 


Sugar- 
Plums 
Tinctures 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Tobacco 


Wash-balls 
Waters 
ditto 


Teeth 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Impotency 
Scurvy 
Lips 

Fits 


Vapors 
Head 
ditto 
Tooth-ach 
Gravel 
Palsy 
Scurvy 
Haemor- 
rhages 
Worms 


Agues 

Asthmas 

ditto 

Blood 

Breath 

Colic 

ditto 

ditto 

Gleets 

Hysterics 

Impotency 

Itch 

Pains 

ditto 

Palsies 

Stone 

ditto 

Tooth-ach 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Eyes, head, 
&c. 

Skin 

Eyes 

ditto 
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Mr. Capron 
Mr. Voyce 


Mr. Thirkell 
Mr. Clinton 


Mr. Butler 
Dr. Eaton 


. Berrow 
. Griffin 
. Henry 


. Thirkell 


Dr. Edwards 
Mr. Hodgson 
Mr. Jackson 


Mr. Rock 


. Capron 

. Delescot 

. Greenough 
. Rock 

. Vere 


Maitre Jean 


Bond Street 
Paul’s Churchyard 
Cornhill 
Newcastle 

Vere Street 

Bond Street 
Cornhill 

Poultry 


Cornhill 

Tooley Street 
Gloucester 
Broad Street 
Bucklersbury 
Tavistock Street 
Rotherhithe 
Salisbury Court 


Long Acre 


Peterborough 
Royal Exchange 
Hatton Garden 
Reading 

Strand 

Tooley Street 
Bucklersbury 
Poultry 

Mint Street 
Bucklersbury 
Pope’s Head Alley 
Whitecross Street 
Wellington 

Old Bailey 
Cornhill 
Ludgate Hill 
Strand 

Bond Street 
Royal Exchange 
Snow Hill 
Ludgate Hill 
Henrietta Street 
Haydon Yard 
Newcastle 
Royal Exchange 


Cornhill 
Reading 
St. Giles’s 


3/0 oz. 
1/0 paper 


10/6 bottle 
2/6 oz. 

1/0 box 
2/6 bottle 


2/6 bottle 


0/6, 3 papers 
1/0 paper 
7/6 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
0/6 bottle 


1/0 doz. 


3/6 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 


3/6 bottle 


3/0 bottle 
3/0 bottle 
2/6 bottle 
4/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
2/0 phial 

1/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
2/6 bottle 


1/0 bottle 
0/6 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
3/6 bottle 
0/6 bottle 
4/0 pound 


1/0 ball 


0/6 bottle 
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ditto 

Hair Mr. Michon 
ditto 

Itch Dr. Davis 
ditto Mr. Dean 

ditto Mrs. Gegondee 
Pox Dr. Profily 
Skin 

Sores 

Teeth Mr. Du Pont 


St. Thomas’s 
Red Lion Mark 
South Street 
Strand 

Tower Hill 
Whitecross Street 
Exeter Court 
Charles Street 
Brook Street 
Suffolk Street 
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1/6 bottle 


5/0 bottle 
2/0 bottle 
1/0 bottle 
2/0 bottle 
10/6 bottle 
1/6, 1/4 pint 
5/0 pint 

2/6 bottle 





Short Communtzcations to the Editor 





AVAILABILITY OF DANISH MEDICAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


University Library 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Dear Miss Brodman: 

Various utterances on the difficulty of borrowing medical theses from the 
University of Copenhagen in the U. S. A. have led to an investigation on the 
availability of these works, which are sent to several American libraries. It 
appears that they are all available at the National Library of Medicine, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., on interlibrary loan. In this connection it should be noted 
that the annual list of dissertations of the University of Copenhagen can be 
obtained on application to the University Library, 2nd Department, 49, Nérre 
Allé, Copenhagen N, Denmark. 

Besides, several local libraries in the United States lend our medical dis- 
sertations from Copenhagen, and a few lend out medical dissertations from 
Arhus (the other Danish university) as well. The lists below indicate libraries 
where all Danish medical theses are available (A), and libraries where part of 
them may be borrowed (B). 


A 


Library of Congress, Washington. 

University of California Library, Berkeley. 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 
Yale Medical Library, New Haven. 


B 


The Library of the Catholic University of Washington. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca. 

Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago. 

New York Academy of Medicine Library. 

Stanford Medical Library, Stanford. 

University of California Medical Center Library, San Francisco. 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

Welch Medical Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


SIGRID SCHACHT 
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Notes from London’ 


A meeting of the Medical Section was held on November 28, 1956, at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields at which all members re- 
joiced to see Miss Russell sufficiently recovered from her recent illness to take 
the chair. The business of the evening consisted of an address on Postgraduate 
Medical Education, which was given by a distinguished guest speaker, Dr. 
Charles Newman, Dean of the Postgraduate Medical School in the University 
of London. After this authoritative guidance through the maze of postgraduate 
specialties, the qualifications needed for their practice and the institutions 
where they may be obtained, there is no excuse for even the youngest of medical 
librarians to be unaware of the real significance of those—sometimes mysterious 
—combinations of letters which appear after the names of their readers or cor- 
respondents. This is important and necessary information for the medical 
librarian and while some of those who attended may look back in shame at 
some of their youthful howlers they can expect fewer embarrassing moments in 
the future. 


* * * 


In my last quarter’s notes I spoke of the effects on libraries of the new drive 
to train more scientists and technologists. That serious thought is being given 
to improving the supply of technical literature is testified by the subject of 
the paper given by Dr. D. J. Urquhart, of the government Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, to the Conference of the University and 
Research Section held on Saturday, January 5. Speaking on ‘Some Planning 
Problems of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology”’ Dr. 
Urquhart touched on a number of matters of the greatest interest to medical 
librarians, many of whom are, of course, also members of the Section addressed 
by Dr. Urquhart. Few, if any, medical libraries can hold all of the scientific 
or technical journals which may be called for at some time or other to help 
elucidate some problem in medical research and it is good to know that facilities 
for obtaining them on loan are being improved. 


* * * 


These notes are being compiled during the Christmas season—and for many 
of us it was a white Christmas, with snow gracing the landscape on Christmas 
Day. We don’t know whether it was the festive spirit which inspired the editor 
of The Lancet when he made up the contents-page for the issue of December 
22nd, but I am waiting to see what the young editor of some medical school 


*Contributed by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, The Wellcome Historical Medical Li- 
brary. 
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magazine makes of it. In those grave columns, under the heading ‘Notes and 
News’ appears the following:— 
“What Happens to our Nurses 1315 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields 1316 

Influenza 1316” 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is of course the home of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
which has a fine new addition to its building for post-graduate students from 
Australia, Canada, and other countries of the Commonwealth. A lively and 
handsome lot, these young surgeons! 


* * * 


A supplement to the new edition of the Russian medical encyclopaedia pub- 
lished in Moscow consists of tape recordings of chest sounds characteristic of 
diseases of the heart and respiratory tract. A number of institutions here have 
experimented with recorded sounds of this kind, both as a supplement to the 
case-history and for instruction, but I have not heard of tape or discs being 
issued as part of an instructional manual, at least as far as medicine is concerned. 
This piece of news reached me just as I was considering the possibility of estab- 
lishing a record department in the Wellcome Library. Two long-play discs 
presented to the Library, reproducing perfectly an address given by Sir Henry 
Dale at a symposium on endocrinology and otherwise unpublished, brought 
home to me the value of such a department, especially to a historical library. 
For all I know they may be already long established in some American medical 
libraries and if so I should be glad to hear of them from the readers of these 
notes. Are there records of addresses by Osler, Cushing, or other great person- 
alities of medicine? Can copies be obtained? If there are not, it is never too late 
to start and I invite anybody who is interested in developing this source of 
material for the medical library to write to me. Apart from the two discs men- 
tioned above the only other record we have is a very precious one made by 
Florence Nightingale more than fifty years ago. 


* * * 


Yet another opportunity for medical librarians, especially those in charge 
of hospital libraries, to extend their scope is indicated by a recent directive to 
British hospitals from the Minister of Health. This emphasises the value of the 
hospital’s records as original source material for the social, economic, and 
medical historian and points out the danger of indiscriminate destruction of 
any records. In some parts of Britian care has already been taken to classify 
and preserve all hospital records and some have been deposited with the local 
repositories of archives. The most important hospitals, such as St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in London, which has archives going back to the 12th century, have long 
had an official archivist, but the historical value of the records of modern 
institutions is less obvious and the Ministry directive is a valuable lead to action 
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which ensures the preservation of material for future historians. The excellent 
work carried out in the past ten years by the National Register of Archives at 
the Public Record Office in London must have done much to inspire the Minister 
in his enlightened action. 





* 


An excellent catalogue of books printed before 1850 in the Library of the 
Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, compiled by Mr. W. J. 
Bishop, the Consultant Librarian, has recently been issued. Beautifully printed 
and produced, the catalogue reveals the extent of the Library’s historical collec- 
tions. These were enormously enriched by the donation in 1938 of the Roy 
Dobbin collection which had been built up over many years by Professor Roy 
Dobbin of Cairo and which reflects his special interest in Servetus and the his- 
tory of the pulmonary circulation. It also includes fine copies of early editions 
of Vesalius and Harvey, early oriental manuscripts and incunabula. There are 
no less than nine early editions of Roesslin’s Birth of Mankind, as well as early 
editions of Jakob Rueff, Walter H. Ryff, Guillemeau, Mauriceau, Deventer, 
Louise Bourgeois, Astruc, William Hunter, Smellie, and Denman. 

Other recently published catalogues include a second edition of the catalogue 
issued in 1936 by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. This now covers 
books published between 1900 and 1954 and includes a complete list of the 
College’s periodical holdings. The British Dental Association has at about 
three year intervals brought out a list of recent books; this time it has been 
printed and covers books published between 1945 and 1956; it includes a list 
of the library ‘packages’ and of current periodicals. The price is 2s.6d. 


= 





* 





* * * 


Mr. Geoffrey Pendrill, M.A., F.L.A., formerly an assistant librarian in the 
Wellcome Library, is to be congratulated on his appointment to the post of 
Librarian to the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, recently vacated 
by Mr. Jolley. Readers will recall that we are indebted to Mr. Pendrill for his 
comprehensive and well-arranged bibliography of medical library literature 
and the special interest which he showed in administrative techniques while 
in the Wellcome Library promises well for his future in his new office, in which 
we all wish him the greatest success. Before very long the Section will doubtless 
be further in his debt for the good news has just come through that at last Mr. 
Hipkins has been able to arrange for our annual conference to be held in Edin- 
burgh at the end of June and it will be a great help to have such a keen mem- 
ber as Mr. Pendrill on the spot. Any American librarians whose European holi- 
day happens to coincide with this date will of course be warmly welcomed— 
and Edinburgh is certainly one of the finest cities in Europe, although it was a 
Scots poet who wrote a poem to London, as “the flower of cities all.” 



















Edttorials 


PRESERVATION OF MEDICAL LITERATURE 
A Guest EDITORIAL 


A major obstacle to the orderly preservation of medical literature in the 
library is the physical deterioration of the material itself. The printing of books 
and journals on paper less durable than rag was largely the result of the intro- 
duction during the nineteenth century of new techniques of manufacture and 
distribution into the publishing industry. These new techniques resulted in the 
production of large quantities of medical works and brought about a revolution 
in the communication of the results of medical research. 

The books and journals produced under these mass production techniques 
have served their immediate purposes, but with the passing of time have be- 
come fragile and are rapidly disintegrating. The problem is most acute in the 
journal files, the most used portion of any medical library’s collection. All 
libraries must deal with the problem of the aging in their collections, but the 
large research library most directly because of its particular responsibility for 
the preservation of uncommon and unique materials. 

Just as the cause of the poor paper in publications after the middle of the 
19th century is largely a matter of economics, the tentative solutions which a 
library can offer are also concerned with economics. Given unlimited funds, a 
library could treat, with lamination or various other methods, each page of 
inferior paper in its possesssion and thus perserve it in its original form for an 
indefinite period. These extreme measures are obviously beyond the means 
of any library, nor are they necessary. Medical literature is not ordinarily 
published for the sake of beauty, or in such a format that it is especially desir- 
able for the original to be preserved intact; as long as the information is avail- 
able in some form the purposes of scholarship will be served. 

The problem of fragile paper in publications of the last century was brought 
about by changes in paper manufacture; the utilization of another form of 
reproduction—photography—is helping to solve this problem by transferring 
the information from the printed page to another and more durable form. 

The reproduction of material in the form of roll microfilm has been the stand- 
ard answer of libraries to the problems of preservation and space conservation 
for a number of years. Roll microfilm is relatively cheap and has approximately 
the same lasting qualities as good rag paper; moreover, it has received a degree 
of acceptance in scholarly circles. If libraries had no other responsibilities for 
their material than that of preservation, we could consider that the reduction 
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of books and journals to this form provides the entire answer to the question 
of preservation of fragile materials. 

In spite of the obvious advantages, however, roll microfilm is not the com- 
plete answer, for it is difficult to use and to integrate with other library ma- 
terials. The presence of unrelated items on a single reel has made the retrieval 
of information cumbersome and the awkwardness of handling the reel has 
created strong resistance to its use. Some of these objections to roll microfilm 
have been met by two recently developed methods of filing microfilm by the 
individual item. Plastic Filmsort jackets in which strips of microfilm can be 
inserted have made it possible to file items individually, and to read the film 
in a modified microfilm reader. Microfilm can also be printed on a roll of tape, 
called Microtape, which can then be cut into strips and fastened on a card of 
any size. This card is similar to the Microcard and can be read by the same 
reader. An important factor in reducing resistance to microfilm in general is 
the spate of recent improvements in techniques of “blowing up” a portion of.a 
roll of microfilm on to a low-cost paper print. Much experimentation is now 
being done and it is reasonable to hope that the next ten years will show rapid 
developments in the techniques of photographic reproduction and its applica- 
tion to library problems. Fortunately libraries are not alone in their recogni- 
tion of the necessity for the indefinite preservation of important materials. 
Business and industry are also concerned and libraries should be able to capi- 
talize on the successess of this group and avoid their failures. 

























MurIEL WEINS 








THE SUPERANNUATED LIBRARIAN 






The number of Americans beyond the age of 65, the traditional retirement 
date, has been rising steadily over the years; in 1954 over 6,000,000 people, or 
approximately 10% of the total U. S. population, were over 65. Each year this 
group grows larger, and its presence is changing the economic and social aspects 
of life everywhere. Apartment houses and homes designed for elderly inhabi- 
tants, clubs for the retired, books on both the pleasures and griefs of retire- 
ment have been springing up everywhere. The medical specialty of geriatrics 
has taken its place next to pediatrics, with courses and a literature all its own. 

Since the life expectancy in the U. S. of those aged 30 is about 47 more years, 
and even those aged 65 may expect more than 14 years of further life, it be- 
hoves every adult to prepare for the time when, in the words of Charles Lamb, 
he ceases “to live to other people and not to himself.” 

“Who first invented work, and bound the free 

And holiday-rejoicing spirit down .. . 
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To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood? ... 
Sabbathless Satan! .. .” 

Even for the person who rejoices in his work, the prospect of eventually 
ceasing from these labors is alluring. Like every successful prospect (using the 
term in its 18th century, Jane Austen sense), however, retirement requires 
planning. For the librarian this must be on the grounds of adequate finances, 
sound health, and satisfying pursuits, and no one of these is more important 
than any of the others. 

We do not live in a complete welfare state, it is true, but the retirement of 
most librarians in the western world is covered by minimum pensions or social 
security payments. Usually these are not enough for more than the meagerest 
life, if indeed for that, and it therefore behoves all to look to savings and in- 
vestments to supplement the basic retirement fund. Since most such moneys 
grow by compounding, the earlier a start is made on amassing them the better; 
there will always be reasons for putting this off during the most productive 
years. A good fiscal counsellor is probably the best investment a young librarian 
can make. 

Like finances, good health must be planned for in advance. Medical librarians 
surely do not need to be reminded of the benefits of regular medical examina- 
tions and prompt rehabilitation where necessary. Dis-ease it should be recalled, 
is the absence of ease; one does not have to be a proponent of the pleasure 
principle to prefer health to disease. 

It is, however, to satisfying pursuits after retirement that much attention 
must be paid, if the retirement is to be a joy. 

‘And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, .. . 

And add to these retired leisure 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure,” 
suggests Milton. But most people at 65 do not wish so vegetative and ascetic a 
retirement. For them some extension of their normal pursuits is necessary to 
bring happiness and to give a sense of continuing usefulness to the world. A 
hobby is fine and everyone should have one or more as the dessert for his diet, 
but it is the work that one has been trained for and that one did happily for 
years that is the staple backbone of one’s life after retirement. Librarians might 
very well consider the possibility of occasional, part-time work as librarians 
after their retirement, where their accumulated store of knowledge and ex- 
perience can be put to work. Library surveys, consultant positions to small 
libraries (whether on a volunteer or a paid basis), literature searches for a re- 
search man, or even the serving of one or two afternoons in the local hospital 
or public library will bring rewards out of all proportion to the effort involved. 
Of course the retired librarian will not want to work in the library from which 
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he retired, out of consideration for the new staff, but there are many other 
opportunities for aid in most communities. 

In another of his perceptive writings, Charles Lamb points up this problem: 
‘‘And here let me caution persons grown old in active business, not lightly, nor 
without weighing their own resources, to forego their customary employment 
all at once, for there may be danger in it.” “For it is a sort of eternity for a man 
to have his time all to himself;” it is possible unfortunately to have “‘more time 
on one’s hands than he could ever manage . . . so that one wants some steward, 
or judicious bailiff, to manage his estates in Time for him.” Could not some 
productive work be added to the retired person’s pleasure, as a bit of salt is 
added to a sweet to bring out its complete flavor? Retirement need not neces- 
sarily mean stagnation. 





Association News 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


To the members of the Medical Library Association, Inc. 

A multitude of people need information about the Medical Library Associa- 
tion and medical librarianship. It may happen that to us will come the oppor- 
tunity to impart the facts or we may wish to arrange an occasion to tell some of 
these people—students in colleges, high schools, or even grammar schools— 
about this field of endeavor. 

Across our desks comes evidence that the race for individuals willing to follow 
specific careers has pushed into the realm of big business. The pressure of 
competition for people to fill positions has brought forth an overwhelmingly 
vast array of guidance specialists, of professional organization inspired recruit- 
ment efforts, of commercial planners of careers, all armed with books, pam- 
phlets, posters, “‘fliers,” films and other eye catchers to lure the prospects into 
one career or another. Almost at the kindergarten level, certainly at the upper 
grammar school level and beyond, children are bombarded with information 
intended to arouse interest in careers. 

There is some evidence of a trend to consolidation of these well-meaning, but 
also, self-interest inspired efforts. To pinpoint this to the library field and 
specifically to the health sciences field, witness the American Library Associa- 
tion Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career, or the National Health 
Council Health Career Horizons project (now being carried to various commu- 
nities by local committees composed of representatives of some or all of the 
more than one hundred and fifty health careers existent). 

It is with pride that we can point to the yeoman work which, for years, 
the Medical Library Association Subcommittee on Recruitment has done by 
preparing excellent recruitment literature and distributing it widely. This year, 
even wider dissemination of the material is being accomplished through the 
kind and efficient cooperation of the Medical Library Association Regional 
Groups. 

“In the last analysis, all recruiting is on an individual, personal basis,”’ 
Eugene P. Watson points out.! Some individual presents the facts to some 
other individual or individuals. Whether we as medical librarians address a 
group or talk to one person, we carry the weight of experience. As mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this letter, this opportunity may fall to each and every 
member of the Medical Library Association or we can make it do so. Not all of 
us can serve the Medical Library Association every year as officers or committee 


1 Warson, E. P. Let’s all recruit! College and Research Libraries 17: 491-492 November, 
1956. 
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members, but we can serve as personnel recruiters for medical librarianship. 
Basic information is at hand, and we are ready to go. 

I hope to see you at our Annual Convention, New York City, May 5 to 10, 
1957. 


Sincerely, 
BERTHA B: HALLAM, 
President. 


ANNUAL MEETING, NEw York, May 5-10, 1957, Horet STATLER 


The tentative program published in the January issue showed that the main 
theme is “National and International Aspects of Public Health.” Only infor- 
mation not available for the earlier program is included here. The speaker at 
the banquet will be Dr. Fred A. Mettler, Professor of Anatomy, Columbia 
University, College of Physicians and Surgeons. The members of the panel on 
“Medical Librarianship—A Midcentury Survey” are Lt. Col. F. B. Rogers, 
Moderator; Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Mr. Alderson Fry, Dr. Estelle Brodman, 
and Dr. W. B. McDaniel, II. The symposium on “Techniques for Duplication 
and their Application in Medical Libraries” has for its speakers: Mr. Allan 
Salant, Moderator; Mr. Hubbard Ballou, Mr. Eugene Garfield, and Mr. Arnold 
Sandow. 

For entertainment, the Committee will provide an all-day sightseeing tour 
of Manhattan on Monday, May 6. It will include a choice of three stops: (1) 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, (2) the new Medical Science Building 
at NYU-Bellevue Medical Center, (3) the Institute for Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation. Each tour will be limited to 90. Points of medical interest 
along the way will be indicated. The Entertainment Committee is prepared 
to plan the following shorter tours if there are those who would prefer them: 
(1) a two and a half hour sightseeing tour of Manhattan, (2) a boat trip around 
the island of Manhattan, (3) a guide tour of Radio City and its radio and tele- 
vision studios, (4) tour of the Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn including 
the William Allanson White Psychosomatic Clinic, with a social hour in the 
Library. The Entertainment Committee will also advise on other tours. 

On Tuesday after the session at the Hotel the Mt. Sinai Hospital Library 
and the New York Academy of Medicine Library will hold Open House from 
5 to 7 P.M. Buses will be provided at a small charge to bring visitors to those 
libraries. They are close enough so that visitors may attend both. 

A dinner in honor of new members is scheduled for Monday evening and the 
banquet on Wednesday. There will be luncheons on Tuesday and Thursday, 
with group luncheons on Wednesday. The Committee must warn visitors that 
prices for meals are higher here than in any other city of the country. A special 
committee is preparing a list of restaurants which will include a few of the 
exotic and interesting as well as the inexpensive but recommended. Some of 
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these will be those near the hotel where breakfast may be procured at low cost. 

The Hospitality Committee will be at hand to assist out-of-town visitors 
in any needed capacity, and the New York Regional Group is compiling a list 
of medical libraries in the metropolitan area with hours during which visitors 
are welcome and instructions for getting to them from the hotel. 

The meeting will end Friday afternoon with a tour of the United Nations 
and a cocktail party nearby at the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The cost of the tour and cocktail party will be about $3.50. The Commit- 
tee is pleased that the World Health Organization is planning an exhibit at the 
hotel as well as an interesting display of wall charts at the Carnegie Endowment 
to be shown through May 12th. 

New York City weather in May is unpredictable. It may be cool, comfortable 
and beautiful, but an early heat wave may make life outside the air-conditioned 
hotel uncomfortable. Light suits and light dresses are recommended; top coats 
will surely be wanted, too. 





News Items 


SLA RECEIVES GRANT FOR SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS 
CENTER 


Miss Katharine L. Kinder, president of the Special Libraries Association, has 
announced that a grant of $20,350 has been received from the National Science 
Foundation. The grant provides for the support of a Scientific Translations 
Center at The John Crerar Library in Chicago. 

The Center will be under the direction of John P. Binnington, Librarian of 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. This Center will act as a depository for 
translations contributed or loaned by Government agencies, scientific societies, 
industrial laboratories, universities, and similar organizations. The Center was 
originally established in 1953 as the SLA Translation Pool and has been the 
depository for translations from all languages other than Russian. There are at 
present 6,000 translations in the Pool. Translations from the Russian, now held 
by the Library of Congress, will be transferred to the Center by the end of 1956, 
thus creating one central information source on translations. 

Translation Monthly, a subscription journal listing translations received by 
the Scientific Translations Center, will be expanded to include translations from 
the Russian. Items listed will be available for borrowing or photocopies may be 
obtained from the Science Translations Center at The John Crerar Library, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATION PROJECT ESTABLISHED AT N.IL.H. 


The National Institutes of Health has established a new program to help 
American scientists keep up-to-date on Russian medical research findings, 
Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney of the Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, announced. 

Plans call for the translation and distribution of Soviet scientific medical 
information in the biological and medical sciences. Objectives of the program 
are similar to that of the National Science Foundation in the field of the 
physical sciences. 

Funds totalling $250,000 were earmarked by the last Congress in the National 
Institutes of Health appropriation for this purpose. 

The program will include support for the republication in English of several 
representative Soviet journals and other Russian scientific publications. These 
will be distributed by the National Institutes of Health to medical and scien- 
tific libraries and to Government agencies. These translated journals will also 
be made available for purchase. 
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The first two Soviet journals selected under the new program are Biokimiia 
(Biochemistry) and Biulletin’ Eksperinental’ noi Biologii i Meditsiny (Bulletin 
of Experimental Biology and Medicine). 

A second feature of the program calls for the translation of sections of 
Sovetakoe Medetsinskoe Referativnoe Obozrenie (Soviet Medical Reference Re- 
view), an extensive abstract journal wholly devoted to Soviet contributions. 
The four sections provisionally selected for translation and publication are: 
Microbiology and Infectious Diseases; Normal and Pathological Physiology, 
Biochemistry Pharmacology, Toxicology; Oncology; and Internal Diseases. 

The third aspect of the program involves the selection of a limited number of 
monographs for translation and publication. Selection will be made by a special 
committee of scientists assembled for this purpose. Additional suggestions for 
significant Russian language monographs are solicited by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health from U. S. scientists. 

Publication of a Russian-English medical dictionary and of a directory of 
Soviet medical and biological research institutes are also being planned. 


NEW YORK BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES GROUP, SLA 


The final meeting of the year for the New York Biological Sciences Group of 
the Special Libraries Association was held on May 7, 1956. A tour of the 
McGraw-Hill library was conducted by the Librarian, Miss Rose Boots. In 
addition, a panel discussion on ‘“‘Publishing the Medical Book” was presented. 
The first speaker, Mr. Barney V. Pisha, Managing Editor of the Medical 
Department of the Blakiston Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, spoke 
on “Sponsoring the Medical Book.’”’ Mr. George McKinnon, Editorial Super- 
visor, discussed the editing aspects of the book. Mr. Willard T. Shoener, Super- 
visor, Manufacturing Department, described the step-by-step operation from 
manuscript to bound book, illustrating the various stages with examples of 
books in various phases of development. Mr. Robert Goff, Design Director, 
discussed medical book design, tracing its history. The question period supplied 
the answers to many questions librarians have been asking. 


YALE LECTURE SERIES 


A new lecture series, sponsored by the Yale chapter of Sigma Xi, national 
honorary science fraternity, and the Yale University Press, was launched in 
December 1956, and will extend over the next several years, presenting out- 
standing scientists to lecture on the series topic of ‘Trends in Science.” 

The lectures, open to the public without charge, will be so constructed that 
each scientist may expand them to make a book in each subject to be published 
by the Yale Press. George A. Baitsell, Science Editor of the Press and Colgate 
Professor Emeritus of Biology at Yale, has headed the University committee 
which has arranged for the series. The basic idea is to expose to public view the 
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major developments and trends in the various scientific fields since the turn of 
the century. 

The initial lecture, inaugurating the long series, was presented December 12 
by Dr. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, Scientist Director of the U. S. Public Health 
Service’s National Institutes of Health who discussed “‘The Field of the Elec- 
tron Microscope.” , 

Among other outstanding scientists who have agreed to participate in the 
series in the future are: Professor Farrington Daniels, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who will discuss solar energy; Professor G. Evelyn Hutchinson, of 
Yale, who will survey trends in biogeochemistry; Professor Kirtley Mather, of 
Harvard, who will talk on geology, particularly on the essential mineral re- 
serves; Professor Theophilus S. Painter, of the University of Texas, on cy- 
tology; Professor Harlow Shapley, of Harvard, on trends in the study of the 
galaxies; Dean Edmund W. Sinnott, of Yale, on general problems of growth 
and development; Professor W. M. Stanley, of the University of California, on 
trends in virology; and Professor Theodore von Karman, of the California 
Institute of Technology, on aerodynamics. 


SYMPOSIUM ON SYSTEMS FOR INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


The School of Library Science of Western Reserve University, in conjunction 
with its Center for Documentation and Communication Research, will present 
on April 15, 16, and 17, 1957, the nation’s first comprehensive demonstration of 
systems presently in use for the organization, storage, and retrieval of recorded 
information, together with a symposium on information-handling problems 
and techniques. 

Co-sponsor of these activities is the Council on Documentation Research, a 
group recently formed by representatives of organizations in government, in- 
dustry, and education for the stimulation of effective cooperation among those 
who produce, organize, and use information of all types in all fields. 

An outgrowth of the Conference on the Practical Utilization of Recorded 
Knowledge held in Cleveland last January, this three-day program will bring 
together 20 or more information systems devised or adapted by their users to 
meet specific problems. Machines needed to make the presentations most 
effective will also be demonstrated, but the emphasis is to be on working sys- 
tems. 

Verner Clapp, Director of the Council on Library Resources recently formed 
by the Ford Foundation, will discuss the role of foundations in documentation 
research. 

For the three days of the symposium a model information center will be set 
up on the University campus, and answers to questions asked in Cleveland will 
be sought in the information resources of cooperating organizations across the 
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country and abroad. In this way both high-speed transmission methods and 
rapid searching techniques will be shown in operation. 

Further information may be obtained from: Jesse H. Shera, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


WESTERN RESERVE SEARCHING SELECTOR 


The Center for Documentation and Communication Research at the School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, has designed a new documen- 
tation system which will meet a wide variety of information requirements, 
ranging from narrowly defined specific inquiries to comprehensive correlations. 
This new system, named the Western Reserve Searching Selector permits an 
exceptionally wide range of concepts to be used in defining and conducting 
searching operations. Thus, the scope of a search may be defined not only in 
terms of specific substances, devices, attributes, processes, conditions, organ- 
isms, persons, locations, etc., but also in terms of generic concepts and their 
relationships to specific terms. Furthermore, observational relationships, for 
example the roles in a given experiment or situation of various substances, de- 
vices, etc. taken either specifically or generically, may also be designated as 
points of reference in defining searches. 

.The Searching Selector has been designed so that five searches may be con- 
ducted simultaneously. Such searches may be interrelated as to scope or com- 
pletely independent. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL OFFERS 
SUMMER COURSE FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANS 


A concentrated course for present and prospective medical librarians will be 
offered by the University of Illinois Library School in the summer of 1957. 
The course, Medical Literature and Reference Work, under Professor Frances 
B. Jenkins, will be scheduled for five weeks, July 8—August 3 in Urbana and 
August 5-9 in Chicago. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE MIDWEST UNIT, CLA 


The Midwest Unit, Catholic Library Association, held its twenty-first annual 
conference October 27 at the College of Saint Mary, Omaha, Nebraska. Miss 
Clare Mackin, Librarian, Creighton Memorial-Saint Joseph’s Hospital Medical 
Library acted as Chairman of the Hospital Section Round Tabie at which 
forty-five members were present. 

The Section program included the following papers: “The Basic Resources 
of the Hospital Library,” by Richard L. Egan, M.D., Assistant Dean, Creighton 
Medical School; “Library Service Geared to Specialized Reading Interests,” 
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by Bernice M. Hetzner, Librarian, University of Nebraska College of Medicine, 
and “What Membership in C.L.A. Means to Me,” by Sister Mary Germaine, 
S.S.M., Librarian, Saint John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


GIFT TO UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


On December 6, 1956, in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing, the Portland Academy of Medicine presented $2,500.00 to the University 
of Oregon Medical School Library for the purchase of additions to the collection 
of historically important medical books and periodicals in the library. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE CINCINNATI 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 


The Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati celebrated its Centennial Febru- 
ary 27 through March 5, 1957. In order to observe the occasion officially, a 
Health Museum and Exposition was established in Cincinnati’s spacious 
and historic Music Hall. One hundred and seventy-five health and scientific 
exhibits, representing medicine, hospitals, research centers, public health, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy and industry were displayed in the north and south halls. 
Notable among these exhibits and occupying some 4,000 square feet of space, 
was an atomic energy exhibit from the American Museum of Atomic Energy 
entitled “Atoms for Peace.” 

In the main foyer of the hall, ‘“‘Juno,” a full-sized, activated mannikin, gra- 
ciously loaned for the occasion by the Dominican Republic, was on display. 
Juno is operated electrically, and with concurrent recorded narration, dem- 
onstrated blood vessels, bones, and organ structures of the body. 

The ribbon cutting ceremony for the Centennial Exposition was conducted 
by the Honorable William O’Neil, Governor of the State of Ohio, at 9:00 A.M. 
on Wednesday, February 27, 1957. 

Dr. Paul D. White and Dr. Walter Alvarez, noted medical scientists and au- 
thors, accepted invitations to be among the distinguished guest speakers. 

The Centennial Convocation was held on the last night of the Exposition, 
March 5, 1957. The Convocation address was given by Sir Edward Apple- 
ton, Nobel Laureate, Edinburgh, Scotland, and civic leaders, officials of both 
the American and State Medical Associations, and Government dignitaries 
took part in the elaborate ceremonies. 

Professor Reginald McGrane, Chairman of the Department of History, 
University of Cincinnati, has prepared a one hundred year history of the 
Academy of Medicine, entitled ‘‘The Doctor’s Forum.” Copies of this volume 
were available at the Centennial Exposition. 

The Cincinnati Journal of Medicine also published a special Centennial 
Edition for the occasion. 
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DRS. GREENE AND GREGG, RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


Dr. Harry S. N. Greene, Professor of Pathology at the Yale School of Medi- 
cine received the 1956 Borden Award in the Medical Sciences at the annual 
banquet of the Association of American Medical Colleges on November 12. 

The Award, consisting of a gold medal and $1,000, was presented by John 
H. McCain, Secretary of the Borden Company Foundation. The Award is 
made annually to an outstanding scientist affiliated with one of the nation’s 
medical schools. 

Dr. Greene is internationally noted for his work in tissue transplantation. 
His discovery and development of techniques of transplanting tumors is a 
major contribution to the understanding not only of diseased tissue but to the 
whole field of tissue growth. 

A member of the Yale medical faculty since 1943, Dr. Greene has been 
Anthony N. Brady Professor of Pathology and Chairman of the Yale Depart- 
ment of Pathology since 1950. 

On November 15, Dr. Alan Gregg, Vice President Emeritus of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was given a special Albert Lasker Award ‘“‘in recognition of the 
unique role he has played in the field of public health and of medical education 
and research in this country and throughout the world.” Many of Dr. Gregg’s 
findings and conclusions about public health and medical education appear in 
his book Challenges to Contemporary Medicine, which was published on Novem- 
ber 30 by Columbia University Press. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM HARVEY TO BE COMMEMORATED 


The Tercentenary of the death of William Harvey (1578-1657) will be com- 
memorated by an International Congress on the Circulation to be held at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, from June 3rd through June 7th. 

It will be followed by a week-end Conference on the more personal and bio- 
graphical aspects of William Harvey’s life at his birthplace, Folkestone, Kent, 
on Saturday, June 8th. Registration Fees: £10 Os. Od. sterling for full member- 
ship to both the Scientific program and Social activities. Alternative enroll- 
ment fee of £1 Os. Od. sterling daily for scientific sessions only. Further details 
and applications for membership may be obtained from: Congress Secretary, 
11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


SYMPOSIUM ON FATS IN HUMAN NUTRITION 
HELD AT LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


“Fats in Human Nutrition” was discussed in a symposium held March 15 
in the Louisiana State University auditorium, New Orleans, under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Medical Association’s Council on Foods and Nutrition. 

Cooperating in presenting the symposium was the Orleans Parish Medical 
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Society, the New Orleans Graduate Medical Assembly, the School of Medicine 
of Louisiana State University, and the Tulane University School of Medicine. 

Speakers included outstanding men in nutrition, biochemistry, pediatrics, 
heart disease, and other allied fields. 


SYMPOSIUM ON MEDICAL DOCUMENTATION 


Dr. Nacke, Rapporteur of the FID Committee C 61 (Medicine), announces 
that a symposium and a workshop on Medical Documentation and Statistics 
will be held at the University of Miinster, Westphalia, Germany early in May 
1957. Further information can be obtained from the Section of Medicine of the 
German Society for Documentation, Stapenhorstrasse 62, Bielefield, Germany. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE WELCH NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


On October 12th and 13th, the Welsh National School of Medicine celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. As part of the celebrations, an exhibition of his- 
torical works and documents was arranged in the library. 


INFORMATION ABOUT CARD-FORM PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


The National Library of Medicine (formerly the Armed Forces Medical 
Library) is preparing an annotated (and possibly union) list of card-form 
publications in medicine and related fields. The list will include publications 


which appear on perforated or lined sheets as well as those on separate cards. 
If you have any of the publications listed below, or if you know any others 
which should be added to the list, please communicate with Mrs. Jane M. 
Fulcher, Reference Section, National Library of Medicine, Washington 25, 
D. C. If your library is willing to help with the project, Mrs. Fulcher will send 
you a copy of the preliminary list and several questions concerning the ways in 
which card services are handled in your library. The information collected in 
this way will be summarized in the introduction to the final annotated list. 
1. AD [ASTIA Document] cards. 
. AEC [Atomic Energy Commission] cards. 
. ATI [Air Technical Index] cards. 
. Acta oto-rino-laringologica ibero-americana—Coleccién de fichas de espe- 
cialidades y formulas de O. R. L. 
. Advance abstract card service. (Wistar Institute) 
. Air pollution bibliography. 
. American Journal of Nursing Company. Monthly reference cards. 
. Arbeitsmedizinische Kartei. 
. Ausbietungsdatum. 
. Aviation medicine bibliography. 
. Bibliographia medica Cechoslovaca. 
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. Bibliography of electron microscopy. 
. Brief summaries and abstracts. (What’s new) 
. Classified abstract archive of the alcohol literature. 
. Clinical clippings. 
. Concilium bibliographicum. 
. Current research in cancer chemotherapy—Program and facilities reports. 
. Electron Microscope Society of America. Bibliography. 
. Fichaério médico-terapéutico ‘‘Labofarma.”’ 
. Fichero médico terapéutico. 
. Les Fiches médicales. 
. Hospital abstract service. 
. Index medicus Danicus. 
. Index of new products. (Pharmaceutical journal) 
. Japan science review: Medical sciences. 
. Kartei der arztlichen Fortbildung. 
. Kartei der medizinischen Literatur. 
. Kartei der praktischen Medizin. 
. Kartei der praktischen Zahnheilkunde. 
. Kartei der zahnarztlichen Praxis. 
. Karteikurzberichte fiir die Landwirtschaft. 
. Medical abstract service. 
. Merck medical memoranda. 
. NACA [National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics] cards. 
35. National Library of Medicine catalog cards. 
. [New] nuclear data cards. 
. Novitaten-Kartei. 
. Obstetricia y ginecologia latino-americanas—Bibliografia mundial clasifi- 
cada. 
. Obstetricia y ginecologia latino-americanas—Revista de revistas. 
. References on respiratory cancers. 
41. SIPRE [Snow, Ice and Permafrost Research Establishment] cards. 
. Special Libraries Association. Illinois Chapter. Science-Technology Group. 
Science-technology libraries bibliography. 
. TIP [Technical Information Pilot] cards. 
. Therapie- und Arzneimittel Kartei. 
. Toko-ginecologia practica—Bibliografia. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The National Science Foundation has established a program to provide the 
research scientists with the following three services with respect to the un- 
classified technical reports issued by organizations engaged in Federally-sup- 
ported basic scientific research: 
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1. A consultation service which will assist him in learning what unclassified, 
scientific reports are being issued in his fields of interest and how he can obtain 
copies. 

2. An automatic announcement service which will provide him, on a sub- 
scription basis, with a regularly-published bulletin that both lists the bulk of 
such reports and indicates how copies can be obtained. 

3. A reference collection of reports on unclassified, scientific research, to- 
gether with a card catalog, which will be available to him on the same basis as 
are the collections of a conventional reference library. 

Of the three services cited above, one is offered within the Foundation while 
two represent expansions, with Foundation financial support, of activities al- 
ready in existence in other Government agencies. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


On February 18, 1957, President Eisenhower announced the appointment 
of ten members of the Board of Regents of the National Library of Medicine. 
Members of the Board are: 


Ex officio members: 


Dr. Leroy E. Burney 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service 
Major General S. B. Hays 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army 
Rear Admiral B. W. Hogan 
Surgeon General, U. S. Navy 
Major General D. C. Ogle 
Surgeon General, U. S. Air Force 
Dr. William S. Middleton 
Chief Medical Director, Veterans Administration 
Dr. John T. Wilson 
Assistant Director for Biological and Medical Sciences, National Science 
Foundation 
Dr. L. Quincy Mumford 
Librarian of Congress 


A ppointed members: 


One-year term: 
Dr. Worth B. Daniels 
Professor of Medicine, Georgetown University 
Dr. Benjamin Spector 
Professor of Anatomy, Tufts University 
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Two-year term: 
Dr. I. S. Ravdin 
Professor of Surgery, University of Pennsylvania 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
Professor of Medical Bibliography, Tulane University 
Three-year term: 
Dr. Basil G. Bibby 
Professor of Dentistry, University of Rochester 
Dr. Jean A. Curran 
Bingham Associates Fund, Boston 
Dr. Champ Lyons 
Professor of Surgery, University of Alabama Medical College 
Four-year term: 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey 
Professor of Surgery, Baylor University 
Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr. 
Professor of Epidemiology, University of Michigan 
Dr. Ernest Volwiler 
President, Abbott Laboratories 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


The Medical Library Association of Northern Ohio is sponsoring a hospital 
library workshop to be held at the School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, on Saturday, May 25, 1957. Anyone interested in hospital libraries 
is urged to attend. Advance registration fee of $6.00 should be sent to Miss 
Carol McHenry, Lakewood Hospital, 14519 Detroit Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Pharmaceutical Section of the Special Libraries Association has an- 
nounced the publication of its bibliography, “Drug Information Sources,” as 
a regular feature of American Journal of Pharmacy, starting in January 1957. 

“Drug Information Sources” is an annotated list of drug encyclopedias, 
codices, dispensatories, price lists and related sources which supply information 
about drugs. It will be published in monthly installments, each installment 
covering information sources of a few countries. The list is expected to be re- 
vised, as needed, in order to keep it up-to-date. 

Individuals and libraries wishing to obtain ‘‘Drug Information Sources” 
regularly may do so by entering subscriptions for American Journal of Phar- 
macy, 43d Street, Kingsessing & Woodland Aves., Philadelphia 4, Penna. The 
subscription price is $4.00 per year. 
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Requests for information about the bibliography should be addressed to 
Miss Anne McCann, Chairman of Drug Information Sources Committee, 
Library, Squibb Institute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Catalogues of various sorts have recently emanated from three London 
libraries. The Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists has published 
one of all their books up to 1850; copies of this are being sent to all Fellows and 
Members of the College and to most medical libraries within the next few weeks. 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has issued a second edition of their 
1936 Catalogue and it now covers those books published between 1900 and 1954 
and includes a complete list of their periodical holdings; it is intended to issue 
annual supplements; the price is 15/-. The British Dental Association has at 
about three year intervals brought out a list of recent books; this time it has 
been printed and covers books published since 1945 and until the beginning 
of 1956 and includes a list of the library “packages” and of current periodicals. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Diva Agostinelli has been appointed director of the Library Bureau of New 
York’s United Hospital Fund. She was formerly with the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Kathryn S. Brown, formerly Consultant Librarian to Dr. Albert B. 
Corey, State Historian of New York, has accepted the position of Assistant 
Librarian in Cataloging at the Division of Laboratories and Research, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany. 

Mrs. Sadie P. Delaney, chief librarian at the U. S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama, has been awarded the Veterans Administration 
Top Award for her ‘outstanding contribution in the rehabilitation of veteran 
patients.” 

Mrs. Stella A. Dill, chemist-turned-librarian for Parke, Davis & Company, 
recently observed her 25th anniversary with this firm. Her term as librarian 
has been for more than half of that time. 

Miss Catherine Heinz (Rosary, ’41, M.S.L.S., Columbia, ’52) is now Research 
Librarian of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. Previously 
she had been Director, Library Bureau, United Hospital Fund of New York, 
and before that was Librarian, U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, New York City. 

Gen. Joseph H. McNinch, formerly Director of the Army Medical Library, 
is now Surgeon of Far East Command, U.S. Army, with headquarters in Japan. 

Mrs. Lee Meinersmann, Librarian of the Professional Library of the 3810th 
USAF Hospital at Maxwell Air Force Base, recently received a letter of appre- 
ciation for her work from the commanding officer of the hospital. 

Miss Dagmar Michalova is now Assistant Librarian in Reference at the 
Division of Laboratories and Research, New York State Department of Health, 
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Albany. She was formerly serials cataloger at the University of Illinois 
Library. 

Mr. G. Pendrill \eft the staff of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library to 
accept appointment as Librarian at the Royal College of Physicians at Edin- 
burgh. He was succeeded by Miss Hully who formerly served as temporary 
cataloging assistant at the Wellcome Library. 

Professor K. F. Russell addressed the British Medical Association (Victorian 
Branch) Section of Medical History on September 3rd, on the subject 
“Libraries and Medical History.” 

Mrs. Maxine Williams, formerly in charge of circulation at the University 
of Alabama Medical Center Library in Birmingham, has retired from active 
library service. 

Miss Helen Yast, Miss Catherine Hollis, and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker, mem- 
bers of the Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee, contributed to an 
article “Library Service,” published in Part 2 of the Augut 1, 1956 issue of the 
Journal of the American Hospital Association. The article discusses briefly the 
current practices of the four types of hospital libraries and includes a list of 
references. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary. A modern comprehensive dictionary 
of the terms used in all branches of medicine and allied sciences, including 
medical physics and chemistry, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, velerinary 
medicine, zoology and botany, as well as medico-legal terms; with illustrations 
and tables. Editors: Normand L. Hoerr and Arthur Osol. 2d ed N. Y., 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1956. xxvi, 1463 p. $11.50. 

Medicine depends increasingly on the written word. Though new knowledge 
is spread in private discussion and correspondence, the seeds of progress are 
sown, for the most part, by texts, monographs, treatises, and journals, and the 
best of these sources are read in every medically conscious country. 

As with literature generally, the impact of medical writing is on individuals. 
In its highest form it can fire the imagination of a research worker or supply 
the missing link in the chain of knowledge on which years of study have been 
expended. This force depends as much on the skill of the writer as on the con- 
tent. However, most medical scientists are not usually good linguists and the 
medical literature abounds with obstacles to the free exchange of knowledge in 
their use of a multitude of technical terms and symbols. American medical 
writing benefits from a flair for coining new words and phrases which is an im- 
portant characteristic in a world of learning that frequently requires new words 
and phrases, but the use of new terms in the literature of medicine presents the 
reader with a special challenge. The responsibility for knowing the meaning 
of the terms rests on the reader, but when the lines of communication between 
the author and the reader break down, an up-to-date dictionary is required to 
reestablish communication. However, dictionaries are like watches; the worst 
is better than none and the best cannot be expected to go quite true. 

The dictionary under review, being the latest off the printing press, is natur- 
ally expected to contain more new words and phrases than its principal competi- 
tors, and to provide additional nuances for certain terms that were not shown 
in the previous edition. This new edition includes 12,000 new entries and 8,000 
changes within definitions, which are pretty concrete illustrations of the ra- 
pidity with which the vocabulary of medicine is growing and changing. 

Most librarians understand in general the function of a dictionary, but quite 
frequently they tend to overlook the fringe benefits which dictionaries of Ameri- 
can origin are noteworthy for having. Some of these are biographical, biblio- 
graphical, and historical data; abbreviations, symbols, tables, diagrams, tests, 
and illustrations. 

The New Gould abounds with fringe benefits. A useful table, Radioactive 
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and other isotopes commonly used in medicine has been added to the appen- 
dix. There are 252 illustrations, of which 129 are in color. 

The reader of medical literature and more importantly the librarian who is 
called upon for information concerning the definition, meaning, pronunciation, 
derivation, and usage of certain terms will most certainly ask himself the ques- 
tions, “What does this publication do that other publications purporting to 
do the same thing do not do? Is this the one dictionary individuals should buy 
and which libraries should acquire to the exclusion of others?” If this dictionary, 
or any publication for that matter, stood out like a beacon light before all 
others, the task of the reviewer would be simple, but such is seldom the case. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that any library serving clientele working in the 
medical sciences cannot afford to be without this new edition. 


THomAsS P. FLEMING 


TRENKOV, Kuristo. Meditsinskata bibliografiia; » pomoshch na nauchnite 
rabotniisi. [Medical bibliography; an aid for scientific workers.] Sofia, 
Nauka i izkustvo, 1956. 115 p. 

The Meditsinskata bibliografiia is a reference tool designed chiefly as an aid 
for those research workers who, with little library experience, have to use bibli- 
ographies or, perhaps, prepare one themselves. 

The whole work can be considered as divided into two basic sections: The 
first section consists of a list of bibliographical tools (chapters dealing with spe- 
cial bibliographies, major bibliographies of various countries, bibliographical 
data in encyclopedias and other reference tools, international achievements in 
the field of bibliography, and general works on medical bibliography). The sec- 
ond section covers bibliographical technology (chapters dealing with methods 
of finding medical literature, utilization of bibliographical tools, methods of 
preparing an index and writing a citation). While the section dealing with 
technology is a rather elementary description of bibliographical procedures, 
the section dealing with bibliographical tools is a very good annotated list of 
the world’s bibliographies. 

Especially interesting is the chapter containing a list of Russian medical 
bibliographies (almost one third of the whole work). The chapter contains a 
short historical note and an annotated list of medical bibliographies published 
in the Soviet Union. This list is the most complete recent index of Soviet bib- 
liographical literature known outside the Russian orbit. 

The chapters dealing with bibliographies in countries other than Russia show 
that the author is well informed about the development of bibliography in 
these countries. Listing of older and well-established tools such as Excerpta 
medica, Index medicus, Index-Catalogue, Current List of Medical Literature and 
of more recent works such as Brodman’s The development of medical bibliography 
published in 1954 and of a third edition of Besterman’s A world bibliography 
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of bibliographies published in 1955 indicates that the author is familiar with 
bibliographical progress in western countries. 

The weakest point of the Bibliography is its somewhat disorganized arrange- 
ment. It is difficult to understand why in the chapter on Russian medical bib- 
liography individual works were listed under the non-alphabetized specialties. 
This arrangement forces a reader interested in a bibliography on a specific sub- 
ject to search through a list of some thirty headings. It is also difficult to under- 
stand what criteria were used for inclusion of entries in the subject index. While 
some titles were included, other titles of seemingly equal importance were not. 
Indifferent editorial supervision is also evident in entries like: “A. HAND- 
BOOK of Medical Library practice...” 

Perhaps it would have been better if, instead of trying to reach a difficult 
objective of publishing a complete bibliographical manual, the author had di- 
vided the work into two separate manuals: one consisting of an annotated list 
of the world’s bibliographies and the other consisting of a description of bib- 
liographical technology. The first work, with somewhat enlarged and more 
critical annotations, could have easily become one of the best library tools in 
existence. The second work would have to be greatly expanded to reach the 
level of excellence of its companion. 

Even with its deficiencies, the Bibliography should become a valuable bib- 
liographical tool. Medical librarians and researchers interested in Russian bib- 
liography will especially welcome its publication. 


STANLEY JABLONSKI 


HETZNER, BERNICE M. Preliminary Program for the Proposed Library of the 
University of Nebraska, College of Medicine. Omaha, Nebraska, March 1954. 
17 p. Processed. 

The program for the University of Nebraska’s new College of Medicine 
Library, for which ground will probably be broken during the present calendar 
year, outlines in practical manner and succinct style who uses the library, what 
kinds of services each group customarily requests, what types of study space 
they seek, and what the building specifications should be for doing the best 
job possible for all comers. The outline, though written at the request of the 
Building Committee of the College, was prepared with equal thought for the 
architect. 

This library makes provision for work with patients and maintains its own 
bindery, but, aside from these two not always usual features, the organization 
of its statement of building needs could be adapted by most medical schools 
planning new libraries and read with profit by those planning any type of medi- 
cal library. Space in square feet is worked out for readers, for books, and for 
library functions. Not everyone would agree, perhaps, on the actual figures 
given for each and all the space allocations, but the figures are backed by facts 
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drawn from real experience. Some institutions, for example, might feel that 
their needs called for larger provision for future expansion of seating space, 
for staff additions, and for storage and receiving room space, but nonetheless 
they could benefit from this careful analysis of one library’s requirements. 

Certain information not included in this compilation because it was already 
so well known to the Building Committee has been supplied the reviewer by 
Mrs. Hetzner. The library is to be part of a new unit for the University of Ne- 
braska Hospital in Omaha. The library is expected to be located very near the 
administrative offices for clinical personnel and directly above the facilities for 
post graduate assemblies and clinical research. Space thus far reserved is on 
three levels of approximately 10,000 square feet each. A location equally close 
to the basic science departments would be preferable, but in an expanding medi- 
cal center the library must adjust to the realities of the situation. Space on three 
levels might not, on first thought, seem as desirable as space concentrated on 
one or two levels. Actually, however, the library should be very compact for 
the three levels include space for a book collection of 200,000 volumes inter- 
spersed with reading oases, carrels, workroom space, offices, bibliographic area, 
seminar rooms, and group studies. That is, it is to be built on the modular sys- 
tem rather than the less flexible plan of reading rooms and orthodox stack. Book 
space allows for growth over the next twenty-five year period. 

This library, as projected in its preliminary program, should very success- 
fully meet its Librarian’s aim of housing students and faculty using books rather 
than books alone as has so often been characteristic of older libraries. It is a 
library that promises to make full use of the many recent advances in library 
building. 

LovuIsE DARLING 


PosTELL, WILLIAM Dosite. A pplied Medical Bibliography for Students. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1955. 142 p. illus. $4.50. 

Medical librarians always look forward with great expectation to a publica- 
tion dealing with medical bibliography because there are, indeed, few books on 
this subject that is so fundamental for our work. Only recently the long awaited 
new edition of Janet Doe’s Handbook of Medical Library Practice was published, 
and thus made available to us is a bibliography of medical work of a very high 
caliber. In addition, we have Estelle Brodman’s little gem of a book, The De- 
velopment of Medical Bibliography, which can be read with profit not only by 
a medical librarian but also by anyone engaged in advanced medical research. 

In his book, Mr. Postell clearly states that it is written for the medical stu- 
dent, hence it is applied medical bibliography. Undoubtedly, a need for such 
a book existed, especially for those students who are not at all familiar with 
the organization and use of a medical library. The book is divided into three 
parts. 
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Part one is entitled “Historical Bibliography,” and outlines briefly the his- 
tory and development of medical writing from ancient times to the present-day 
American medical periodical. This part of the book is by far the best, and one 
senses at once that this subject field has been for some time Mr. Postell’s par- 
ticular field of interest and study. 

Part two is called “Modern Bibliography,” and includes the use of the li- 
brary resources. Most of the important standard reference works in the English 
language are listed and introduced, but foreign language reference publications 
are entirely omitted. Although Mr. Postell mentions this omission in the pref- 
ace, one feels this to be regretted. Medical teaching staff complain frequently 
that the medical student fails to become acquainted with foreign reference 
sources because they are not brought to his attention, and this book would 
have been an ideal work to cite some of them and in a brief annotation point 
out their value and significance. At the same time, it would seem that the sec- 
tion entitled ‘“Yearbooks,” pages 59-61, could have been justifiably omitted, 
since half of the titles included are not medical, while those that are could have 
been incorporated into the section called ‘“‘“Review Journals” on page 88. 

Part three has the heading of ‘Methods of Bibliography,’”’ some of which 
ought to be read with benefit by any beginning medical researcher. However, 
the first chapter, on Principles of Scientific Investigation, seems superfluous 
to the reviewer because the medical student should know these fundamental 
principles by the time he enters medical school as a graduate student. If he 
does not, then it is the duty of the teacher in physiology and biochemistry, and 
not the medical librarian, to be responsible for this instruction. The second 
chapter contains many useful hints and data regarding compilation of a bibli- 
ography, but here one somehow feels that throughout the student is being talked 
down to by addressing him directly as “‘you”’ as, for instance, ‘“‘After completing 
the sentence outline you are now ready to begin writing,” on page 109. 

Nevertheless, despite these shortcomings, the book has its merits and fills 
a much needed gap. Thus, it should be recommended by medical librarians not 
only for the medical student, but even more so for the beginning medical re- 
searcher. Also, parts of it should be recommended as supplementary reading to 
Miss Doe’s and Dr. Brodman’s, for the course in medical bibliography, espe- 
cially for those library science students who take it fresh out of library school 
and with no preliminary medical library experience. 

Finally, the medical librarian who is in charge of a medical research library 
will do well to check carefully the good selection of references on methods of 
bibliography and make sure that all are available in her library. 


VitmA Procter, Pu.D. 
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Mann, GUNTER. Die medizinischen Lesegesellschaften in Deutschland. Arbeiten 
aus dem Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein-Wesifalen. Heft 11. 
K6ln, Greven Verlag, 1956. 120 p. illus. 

This small book was written upon the suggestion and encouragement of Dr. 
Walter Artelt, medical historian at the University of Frankfurt, and is a thesis 
written for the Library Training Institute in Nordrhein-Westfalen. It is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ways and means by which medi- 
cal literature was disseminated in Germany during the years 1760-1914. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The first deals with the circulating 
of medical literature through the initiative of small groups of physicians with- 
out forming any official association or society during the years 1760-1830. The 
second part briefly outlines the founding of the medical association libraries 
and their significance to the dissemination of medical literature between 1830- 
1914. 

Mr. Mann calls the group of physicians who circulated current periodicals 
among themselves the ‘Medizinische Lesegesellschaft,” a term difficult to 
translate and to define exactly. The best translation is, perhaps, “Medical 
Literature Reading Club,” “Medical Literature Circulation” or “Exchange 
Society.” 

The main purpose of such reading clubs was the circulation and exchange of 
medical literature among practicing physicians; the forming of such clubs co- 
incided with the rise of the periodical and medical literature in Europe in the 
middle of the 18th century. These medical literature exchange groups are not to 
be confused with the medical and scientific societies that started during the 
17th century in Italy, France, England, and Germany, such as the Royal So- 
ciety of London, the purpose of which, was to meet and discuss new experi- 
ments and theories, while the records of their meetings and the works of their 
members were published in transactions and proceedings as, for example, the 
most famous of all, the Philosophical Transactions, which started in 1665. 

The author points out that the medical reading clubs in Germany flourished 
during the “golden age of the practitioner,” the mid-19th century, who looked 
upon medicine as the science of practical experience rather than experiment 
and theory. At that time the average practitioner had only a modest income and 
could not afford to buy many of the new medical periodicals and books pub- 
lished; so a group of physicians in some towns or region jointly subscribed to 
the literature. After having been circulated around, the periodicals were col- 
lected by one of the physicians, bound and stored in his home, and there they 
were again available to all the members. 

One of the first reading clubs was founded in Stralsund in 1777 with only six 
members. The group owned 1,000 volumes one year later, and 5,000 volumes 
by 1893. Mr. Mann mentions that these figures seem small to us today, but they 
are really impressive if one compares them with the total holdings of a leading 
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university library, such as Marburg, which in 1811 had only 7,000 volumes to 
cover all fields of knowledge. The holdings of these private reading clubs is 
even more impressive when one considers that the total number of members 
was hardly ever over twenty. 

In some regions the medical literature exchange clubs were organized differ- 
ently. No attempt was made to keep the material and to build up a cooperative 
library. The members of the region subscribed to current periodicals through 
an agent, and after the literature was read by all and became dated it was dis- 
carded or sold. In some small principalities the respective head or governor 
would grant special but rigidly supervised postal rates for the medical litera- 
ture. 

The author then proceeds to describe in brief a type of library service which 
is actually again very much under discussion at present. In German they were 
called “‘Medizinische Kommunalbibliotheken,” freely translated as ‘Medical 
Communal Libraries.”’ Some leading physicians outlined certain bold plans for 
such libraries toward the beginning of the 19th century, visualizing complete 
and up-to-date medical libraries in several regions of Germany. They were to 
be supported, owned, and managed by the physicians, as well as subsidized by 
the respective state or region, and aided also by private gifts and grants. Un- 
fortunately, these plans never materialized except in a modest form in the Swiss 
canton of Bern, under the leadership of a far-sighted man, Sam Wyss. This 
library was started in 1795, but lasted only until 1800 due to lack of sufficient 
funds. 

Another interesting type of library service that the author mentions are the 
reading clubs for medical students. One of the first was founded in the univer- 
sity town of Géttingen in 1782, and subsequently others were started in Mar- 
burg, Vienna, and in several other university towns. 

It seems strange to us today that university libraries did not supply text- 
books and medical periodicals for their medical students, but this was, indeed, 
the case at the time. According to Mann, some of the medical educators com- 
plained bitterly that medical students in most universities studied exclusively 
the lectures given by the professors, which resulted in a very limited horizon 
and gave them no opportunity to become acquainted with the different points 
of view and methods. To remedy this situation somewhat, some of the profes- 
sors provided a selection of books and periodicals for the students out of their 
private means. 

Medical association libraries first started in the larger cities such as Hamburg 
and Berlin, and still exist today, being the equivalent of our present city or 
county medical association libraries. They were private organizations, but at 
the same time chartered and officially recognized. With the founding of these, 
dissemination of medical literature entered a new phase which continued to our 
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present day, and in some cities their collections were and still are superior to 
the medical collections at the universities. 

Several interesting maps, charts, portraits and other illustrations are added 
to the text, and one of the maps shows the distribution of the different types of 
medical reading societies between 1760-1830 and between 1830-1914. Mr. 
Mann concludes his thesis with the following words, ‘“These maps prove more 
than words. They are impressive and they are a tribute to the physicians of 
two centuries. They refute once and for all the common belief that the practic- 
ing physician of that time neglected the current medical literature. The thesis 
and maps give evidence that he played an important and leading role in the 
distribution and promotion of medical literature.” 


VitmaA Proctor, Ph.D. 


BRUMMEL, LEENDERT. Union Catalogues; Their Problems and Organization. 
[Paris] UNESCO, 1956. 94 p. $1.60. (UNESCO Bibliographical Hand- 
books, 6.) 

This small handbook is a welcome addition to the all too meager literature 
of union catalogs. In it, Dr. Leendert Brummel, Director of the Royal Library 
of The Netherlands, and for many years associated with the development of 
the two excellent union catalogs maintained by that library, has undertaken 
the first general survey of union catalogs since Robert Downs’ geographically 
more limited survey in 1942 of union catalogs in the United States. 

Dr. Brummel’s work deals with union catalogs in the U. S. A., many of which 
he visited in 1953, and in Western Europe, principally France, Germany, The 
Netherlands, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries. Union catalog 
efforts in Eastern Europe, the Iberian Peninsula, the Near and Far East, Africa, 
and Latin America are mentioned only briefly or not at all. Whether additional 
information about union catalogs in these bibliothecally less developed areas 
would add appreciably to our knowledge of general techniques and uses is a 
moot question and Brummel is after all not attempting a universal encyclopedia 
of union catalog practices, but a short account of some of the experiences and 
difficulties met with in compiling the major union catalogs of the world and 
with expressing a philosophy of union catalogs. An opening chapter on the 
history of union catalogs crams a wealth of detail into relatively few pages. 
Other chapters cover thoroughly the general principles of union catalogs, the 
various types of union catalogs, methods of compilation and organization, 
and the uses to which union catalogs are put. The last two chapters discuss the 
problem of regional versus national union catalogs and the problems of pub- 
lishing union catalogs of books or periodicals. 

While the author disclaims any intent to provide a working manual of in- 
structions for establishing a union catalog, detailed information is provided 
about the mechanics of securing cards from cooperating libraries, various sys- 
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tems of filing, and about the ways in which union catalogs are financed and 
organized. 

This handbook will undoubtedly be required reading for library school stu- 
dents for some years to come. Its brevity and readable style should find for it 
a host of readers amongst practicing librarians as well. Librarians of all coun- 
tries can learn much from one anothers’ practices and it is to be hoped that 
UNESCO will sponsor other studies in comparative librarianship along the 
lines developed by Dr. Brummel. 


GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, JR. 


Eis, Roopa. A Dictionary of Dietetics. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. 152 p. $6.00. 

This book presents a compilation of terms relating to diet and diet therapy. 
It is intended for the dietitian, nurse, physician, student, or anyone concerned 
with diets, foods, and nutrition. The author is an instructor of Foods and 
Nutrition at Brooklyn College, New York. 

The individual who uses a reference work such as this is intended to be has 
the right to assume that the author, editor, and publisher have exercised rea- 
sonable care in preparing a book which is accurate, complete, and in good style. 
A comparison with definitions in any standard general dictionary, medical 
dictionary, and accepted texts in foods and nutrition reveals that this dictionary 
fails to meet these criteria. It would seem that the author and publisher have 
failed to secure objective evaluation of the manuscript by qualified people. 

Numerous statements are contrary to well established fact, or no longer 
represent commonly accepted practices. Italicized words in the examples cited 
below are those of the reviewer. 

“Anemia, Pernicious: . . . cured by vitamin B12 today;.. .” 
“Acetoacetic Acid:... usually present in the urine of diabetics...” 

This statement is true only for uncontrolled diabetics. 

“Diabetes Mellitus: ... excessive quantities of glucose appear in the 
urine and im more severe cases in the blood; .. .”’ This statement indicates 

a failure to understand the metabolic changes which occur in diabetes. 

“High Calorie, High Protein Suggestions; To increase calories use lac- 
tose in addition to sugar;...” Lactose is no longer widely used because 
of its limited solubility, its relatively high cost, and its fermentation in 
the gastrointestinal tract in some persons. 

Some definitions are misleading in that discrimination has not been shown in 
selecting statements most pertinent to dietetics and in placing emphasis on 
appropriate points. For example, “Alanine” is defined as ‘“‘A crystalline com- 
pound derived from aldehydes, ammonia and hydrocynic acid.” This informa- 
tion, relating to synthesis, is of little importance in dietetics; however, no state- 
ment is made that alanine is an amino acid, a fact of practical importance in 
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nutrition. Again, the author, in defining “sodium,” fails to state that sodium 
is normally present in the body for several important functions. Thus, by stat- 
ing that sodium is “largely important in the treatment of Cardiovascular dis- 
eases,”’ the author implies that sodium is primarily an element to be avoided. 

This book, in its compact form, attempts to provide information on various 
therapeutic diets, nutritive values of foods, and food habits. The detailed na- 
ture of these areas of dietetics makes it impractical to include sufficient informa- 
tion to be of any real value. A few statements concerning the food habits of 
various ethnic groups scarcely suffice. Why single out a warning that Czecho- 
slovakian and Italian children “should be discouraged to drink soda pop and 
eat candy?” 

For some therapeutic diets the kinds and amounts of permitted foods have 
been completely listed, but for others only a partial listing has been included. 
Those who might rely on this guide alone would be especially misled by the 
inadequate descriptions for ‘““Diet, Bland” and “Diet, Low Protein.” 

Convenient, detailed tables of nutritive values of foods are available in gov- 
ernment publications and are reproduced in numerous texts. The listings in 
this dictionary are neither complete nor convenient. 

Instances of poor phrasing, careless editing and proofreading seem to be 
more numerous than one might expect. 

“Diabetic Coma: A condition in which a diabetic may get;.. .’ 

“Dietary Allowances, ... Food and Nutritional Board...” This should 
read ‘‘Food and Nutrition Board.” 

“Gram: ... equals 15.4 grams apothecary; .. .’ 

Three spellings for one proprietary product: “Lonalac” (p. 73); “‘Lono- 

lac” (p. 97); and “Lanolac” (p. 139). 

This dictionary cannot be recommended either to the layman, student, or 
professional person. At the present time one must continue to rely on such 
guides as a medical dictionary, the excellent glossary of dietetic terms in Hand- 
book of Diet Therapy by Turner, and standard texts in foods, nutrition, diet 
therapy, biochemistry, and physiology. 


’ 


’ 


CoRINNE Rosinson, Ph.D. 


RACKEMANN, Francis M. The Inquisitive Physician; The Life and Times of 
George Richards Minot... Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956. 
xi, 288 p. $5.00. 

The subject of this biography is a late result of the flowering of New Eng- 
land. George Richards Minot was a descendent of a family of distinguished 
physicians, scholars, and merchants. With the exception of 2 years spent at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital after his internship at The Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Doctor Minot’s collegiate and professional education was in Harvard 
University. 
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The title of the book indicates but one of Doctor Minot’s important charac- 
ter traits. His inquisitiveness was combined with assiduousness and thorough- 
ness. His discovery of the treatment of pernicious anemia is only one of a num- 
ber of highly significant scientific observations he made in relation to 
hematologic and nutritional disorders. In a broad sense his furthering of the 
study of mechanisms of disease may be as important a contribution to health 
as his Nobel prize winning treatment mentioned above. It is believed that 
his insistence upon a thorough and critical approach to a research problem per- 
mitted able young men in his laboratory to develop into productive scholars. 

In October, 1921, at the age of 36, Minot found that he was a moderately 
severe diabetic. In May of 1922 Banting and Best reported the preparation of 
insulin and its effect on the blood and urine sugar levels in diabetics. Minot 
received his first insulin in Januray, 1923. Had it not been for the discovery of 
insulin George Minot might not have lived to 1926 to make his life saving ob- 
servations on the effect of diet on pernicious anemia. A more striking example 
of the multiplication of benefits from medical research can hardly be imagined. 

Of real interest relative to the contemporary emphasis upon science in our 
society is the recalling of Doctor Minot’s interest in the patient as a person. The 
author repeatedly documents Minot’s detailed efforts to follow the patient’s 
problems to a happy solution for the patient—rather than merely to a satis- 
factory scientific explanation for the abnormal findings. 

He is a rare and fortunate man who has the ability and perseverence to de- 
velop a unique and effective treatment for a fatal malady. Perhaps equally 
rare is the man who has occasion to see a considerable number of his junior col- 
leagues and closely associated students rise to eminence in medical teaching 
and research. George Minot had the real privilege of being both of these 
men during his lifetime. 

The fact that George Minot achieved great things in spite of a real health 
handicap should make this book inspiring to the handicapped as well as to a 
much wider group of readers. 


RosBert F. Scuiiimnc, M.D. 


PumpriANn-MINDLIN, EvuGENE, ed. Psychoanalysis as Science. New York, Basic 
Books, 1956. 174 p. $4.25. (California Institute of Technology. Hixon 
Lectures on the Scientific Status of Psychoanalysis) 

This is the second printing of the book based on the 1950 Hixon Lectures 
delivered at the California Institute of Technology by Ernest Hilgard, Lawrence 
Kubie, and E. Pumpian-Mindlin. 

Hilgard, who is an experimental psychologist, discusses experimental 
approaches to psychoanalysis. His first lecture is devoted to experimental evi- 
dence for some of the fundamental tenets of psychoanalytic theory, which he 
groups under the heading of “psychodynamics.” This evidence consists of 
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descriptions of the well-known animal experiments which have been considered 
as analogues of analytic concepts, as well as descriptions of some human studies 
related to these same phenomena. In his second lecture, Hilgard presents 
similar studies as illustration of the experimental approach to psychotherapy. 
In these lectures, he also includes studies which are related to psychotherapies 
other than psychoanalysis. The main thesis of these two lectures is that labora- 
tory experimentation of the more traditional experimental psychology variety 
is both feasible and necessary in research in psychoanalysis. 

Hilgard has added to his bibliography five references which have been pub- 
lished since the first printing of the book. 

The lectures by Kubie, which make up half of the book, are concerned 
with problems and techniques of psychoanalytic validation and progress. 
Kubie emphasizes the role of symbolic processes in human behavior, normal 
and neurotic. He devotes a good deal of his discussion to the relationships be- 
tween conscious and unconscious processes which influence behavior and the 
role which free association, the major tool of psychoanalysis, plays in the clari- 
fication of these relationships. Kubie outlines in specific detail a program- 
matic research plan which, if it will not bring psychoanalysis into the realm of 
science, will at least bring science to psychoanalysis. He proposes the use of 
biochemical and electrophysiological measurements as correlates of levels of 
consciousness in addition to observations of relationships on a more overt, be- 
havioral level. 

Pumpian-Mindlin, in the final section of the book, discusses the relation- 
ship of psychoanalysis to the biological and social sciences. The biological basis 
of psychoanalytic theory is noted, as is the fact that psychoanalysis shares with 
other social sciences the principle that its data are influenced by multiple 
variables. Pumpian-Mindlin shares Kubie’s opinion that animal experi- 
mentation, because of the lack of language, is not a valuable approach to the 
problems of psychoanalysis. He asks for a broader view of what constitutes a 
science and argues that psychoanalysis should not be considered unscientific 
because of its inability to control its observations to the same extent as the 
physical and biological sciences. 

The book is designed “‘to acquaint an audience of scientists from other fields 
with the basic principles underlying, and the basic evidence for, psychoanalytic 
concepts.” However, psychoanalysis as a science will probably receive more 
serious consideration from the intended audience of this book if and when the 
types of research proposed by Hilgard, Kubie, and Pumpian-Mindlin are ac- 
complished than it will on the basis of most of the research already done and 
offered as evidence of the scientific nature of psychoanalysis. 


Les.iiE Hicks, Ph.D. 
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FRASER, JOHN M. Psychology: General—Industrial—Social. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library [1956] x, 310 p. illus. $7.50. 

This book is ‘an endeavour to survey the fields of general, industrial, and 
social psychology from the (industrial) manager’s point of view and to draw 
the main issues together within reasonable space.”’ On the whole, the author 
succeeds remarkably well in achieving this purpose and does so within just over 
300 pages. Quite naturally, such concentration upon “main issues” leaves aside 
much qualification, supporting evidence, and conflicting points of view. From 
this very oversimplification—recognized by Mr. Fraser himself—stem the 
major defects of the book. First of all, it is apt to leave its psychologically un- 
trained readers with the impression that psychological problems are easily 
solved. In discussing the selection of job applicants, for example, the author 
presents a valuable list of seven areas which should be explored by a prospec- 
tive employer. But he says practically nothing about the many pitfalls await- 
ing the inexperienced in interpreting such material. “The effectiveness [of 
general intelligence and special aptitudes] in real life should be apparent from 
the case history,” he writes.’ And, again, “When a factual case history has been 
patiently assembled about an individual it is usually surprising to find what a 
clear and consistent picture it presents and how easy it is to draw a logical and 
convincing assessment from it.” 

A second defect, it seems to this reviewer, is that it may leave management 
with the impression that it can handle the technical problems without the help 
of specialists, such as psychologists, trained in the scientific study of human 
behavior. For example, in relation again to the selection of applicants, Mr. 
Fraser says that “‘. .. most people by using a little tact and common sense can 
learn to handle most interview situations so that they gain quite an adequate 
case-history in a surprisingly short time.’” The implication here is that it is 
largely a matter of good judgment and that scientific research has little to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the interview. It can be stated on good authority 
that such an implication would be quite misleading. 

Finally, the author fails to emphasize the importance of checking whatever 
psychological approach is used. In an apparent effort to make his volume under- 
standable, he has presented solutions to management problems that have 
proved satisfactory in his work for the National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy in England, without cautioning that their applicability elsewhere should 
be checked empirically. 

On the other hand, there is much to say about this book in a more positive 
vein. The attempt to encompass general (80 pages), industrial (130 pages), 
and social (90 pages) psychology in one text is, I believe, unique, and permits 


1 Page 137, italics mine. 
2 Page 139, italics mine. 
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a surprisingly clear overview of interrelationships among these fields. The text 
is interestingly written, with a “common sense” approach almost devoid of 
pedantry. Technicality, theorizing, controversy, and speculation have all been 
successfully avoided, yet conscious effort has been made to include essentials. 
Useful summaries are provided for each chapter and a short but well-chosen 
reading list is appended. Of particular value is the author’s own statement in 
the preface that “detail has been disregarded in order to present a coherent 
theme, and there will inevitably be passages where I have done less than jus- 
tice to the complexities of the subject.” 


Joun S. FutcHer, Ph.D. 


KLAUBER, LAWRENCE M. Rattlesnakes, Their Habits, Life Histories, And In- 
fluence On Mankind. Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 
1956. Two Volumes. $17.50 Set. 

Scientific articles dealing with rattlesnakes are indicative of the appeal 
these reptiles have for the herpetologist. Yet until recently there has been no 
book to which the professional naturalist or layman could turn with confidence 
for answers to his questions on identification, habits, or life histories. Every- 
thing now known scientifically, however, as well as folklore and myths, will be 
found in Klauber’s two volume work published under the auspices of the 
Zoological Society of San Diego. He has attacked his subject from many angles. 
This catholicity of treatment is immediately apparent in the abstract of Con- 
tents on the back of the jacket. He has also presented such general considera- 
tions regarding rattlesnakes as may cause them to be considered with less aver- 
sion and may incline many readers to examine them with greater interest. 

This book is well-illustrated and very readable. The author has endeavored 
to inject not only details to make it interesting reading, but helpful information 
where the same is possible. The photographs and illustrations were obviously 
subjected to intensive study; they impart a certain freshness throughout the 
text. There is a promising hunting ground for information in the 141-page 
bibliography listing technical and popular literature of rattlesnakes from the 
earliest times to the present. Here in these volumes are basic data on phylo- 
genesis, foundations for morphogenesis and physiology, toxic indices of venom, 
techniques of field and laboratory studies, and methods of control and utiliza- 
tion. Here is a digest of an enormous body of material which can bring us 
abreast of the habits and life history of an intriguing reptile. Because the chap- 
ters are written with command of each field; and because they are arranged in 
continuity from the ancestral history of rattesnakes to their behavior patterns, 
one gains a total sense of looking across boundaries at steadily expanding hori- 
zons in herpetology. 

The author and publishers are to be commended for undertaking this work. 
It is written with a clarity of style and a breadth of outlook that will appeal 
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to biologists, ethnologists, folklorists, physicians, museums, and amateur nat- 
uralists. I have no hesitancy in recommending it highly. 


M. S. Briscor, Ph.D. 


BUTLER, JoHN J. The Library of the Non-University Hospital. New York J. 
Med. 56: 3742-3743, Dec. 1, 1956. 

Dr. Butler, Director of Medical Education at St. Mary’s Hospital in Ro- 
chester, New York, describes the re-organization and improvement of the 
Hospital Library. He stresses the importance of the medical library in the 
educational process. Dr. Butler points out the required costs for such library 
improvement in a realistic way, and describes the lack of proper supervision 
and of appropriate space in the “old” library. Combining the nursing school 
library (already under a full-time librarian) with the hospital library, moving 
into more centrally located quarters, formation of an active, representative 
library committee, and loan systems with other local medical libraries are major 
steps in the St. Mary’s program. The relation of various accrediting surveys to 
the library is discussed. A list of nine references makes more complete informa- 
tion available on the St. Mary’s experience as well as on the general topics in- 
volved. 


Wiuram K. BEATTY 
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Obituaries 





H. WINNETT ORR, M.D. 
March 17, 1877—October 11, 1956 


In the passing of Dr. H. Winnett Orr of Lincoln, Nebraska, the Medical 
Library Association has lost a valued honorary member and an understanding 
friend. Dr. Orr was born in West Newton, Pennsylvania and moved to Ne- 
braska during his boyhood. He graduated from the University of Nebraska in 
1895 and from the University of Michigan School of Medicine in 1899. He be- 
gan active practice in orthopedic surgery in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1899 and 
continued his work there until shortly before his death, except for the inter- 
ruption entailed by his military service in World War I. He served with the 
Medical Corps from May 18, 1917 until June 1, 1919, at which time he became 
a colonel in the Medical Corps, U. S. Army Reserve, with special assignment 
as consultant in orthopedic surgery. The method which he advocated for the 
treatment of compound fractures and osteomyelitis bears his name. Dr. Orr 
was at hand to receive the first patients at the Nebraska Orthopedic Hospital 
(Lincoln) in 1905 and he greatly enjoyed its fiftieth anniversary celebration, 
September 30, 1955, at which time he, too, was honored. 

Dr. Orr was a member of numerous professional associations with his greatest 
loyalty extended perhaps to the American Orthopedic Association, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons, the American College of Surgeons, and 
the Société Internationale de Chirurgie Orthopedique. Of the latter he was an 
honorary member. He served as president of the American Orthopedic Asso- 
ciation in 1936. He contributed consistently through the years to the annual 
meetings of the Association and Academy with lectures and exhibits of books 
and pictures concerned with the history of medicine and the evolution of 
Orthopedics. He served on various committees of the American College of 
Surgeons having a marked interest during the last twenty years in the work 
of the Committee on the Library. Librarians will remember him both as an 
author and as a collector of books of historical interest. He donated his Anne 
of Brittany collection of approximately one thousand volumes to the University 
of Nebraska Love Library and probably twice as many carefully selected items 
to form the H. Winnett Orr historical collection in the Library of the American 
College of Surgeons. Some of the latter are very rare. His jovial personality, 
keen mind, and ready quip have long been a source of pleasure to his many 
friends in the medical and library professions. Those who have been so fortunate 
as to have been his guest in Lincoln or at his summer cabin on Colorado’s 
dashing, sunlit South St. Vrain will well appreciate the breadth of his interests. 
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His collections, wisely placed, will keep him fresh in the memory of all who 
have loved him and of all who have occasion to use his books. 


L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 


JACOB SHATZKY, Pu.D. 


A Chapter in Library History 


When Dr. Jacob Shatzky died on June 13, 1956, at the age of 61, many who 
knew him as a Judaic scholar, lecturer, editor, and writer were grieved, beyond 
their personal loss, by the thought that the fourth volume of his great work, 
History of the Jews in Warsaw, had remained unfinished. Many others, unaware 
of his distinction in the Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, deplored the un- 
timely death of the Librarian of the New York State Psychiatric Institute. It 
was, however, not instantly apparent that a tradition which he had represented 
for a quarter of a century had come to a standstill. 

The field of psychiatry, which links science with the humanities and has be- 
come the focus for the study of modern man, has challenged book collectors and 
librarians. Dr. Shatzky partly combined and partly by-passed their roles. With 
the collector’s flair and passion in good or ill fortune he assembled already 
existing collections. His enthusiasm created the famous Freud Room from the 
substantial part of Freud’s personal library which his skillful move had secured 
for five hundred dollars from Nazi-occupied Vienna for the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute; equally keen and lasting was his regret that, after Jell- 
iffe’s death in 1945, the library of a leader in American psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis found a higher bidder in the Institute of Living. 

With the librarian’s dedication Dr. Shatsky wished his library to be well- 
known, much used, a center of scholarship and research to all who might bene- 
fit from it. His policy of selection sustained the historical tradition, building 
from the nucleus of Otto Binswanger’s library, acquired in 1931. Thus the In- 
stitute’s collections on mesmerism and witchcraft, and of documents and dis- 
sertations, became invaluable. 

Among specialists his knowledge of the literature was recognized particularly 
since the excellent first edition of the Hinsie-Shatzky Psychiatric Dictionary 
appeared in 1940. Printed acknowledgments hardly tell how often psychia- 
trists—who habitually use their private libraries—appreciated his help. 

In the library profession he was a lonely figure, not seeking participation, 
but willingly drawn into it, as in the Psychoanalytic Collections Conference of 
New York City. He had outgrown the old library concept of psychiatry as just 
one branch of medicine, but was perhaps himself too deeply grounded in the 
classic tradition to view psychiatry as a ferment in creating new libraries for 
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the Behavioral Sciences. His contribution to librarianship was an extraordinary 
feat of promoting transition, and he deserves our thanks for having found and 
held sympathy and support for an unrecognized specialty, while library trends 
elsewhere reinforced centralization. 

The loss of our friend and colleague comes at a time when “communication 
services” for psychiatry and psychology have suffered other grievous losses. 
Dr. Shatzky’s death did more than leave a vacancy—it has revealed the vacuum 
that now exists in the separation of library developments from progress in 
psychiatry. 

It was his achievement to have converted psychiatric literature that was 
integrated but privately owned, or available but scattered, into the largest and 
finest psychiatric collection in the world that is both specialized and accessible. 
Not until psychiatrists and psychologists help librarians convert special col- 
lections in the field into centers of psychiatric library service, will his efforts 
be crowned, and full tribute be paid him. 


ILsE Bry, Pu.D. 


ROBERT E. NOBLE, 1870-1956 


Major General Robert E. Noble, USA (ret.) died on September 18, 1956, 
at the U. S. Army Hospital, Fort McClellan, Alabama. General Noble entered 
the Army in 1900 as an Assistant Surgeon and was later associated with General 
Gorgas in the conquest of yellow fever in the Panama Canal Zone. After ser- 
vice in France with the AEF, General Noble became Librarian of the Army 
Medical Library (1919-1924). Before his retirement in 1925 he was Assistant 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army; the years since then have been filled with 
active participation in the affairs of the General’s native community, Anniston, 
Alabama. 


JEAN ANKER 


Dr. Jean Anker, Librarian of the Scientific and Medical Department, Uni- 
versity Library, Copenhagen, Denmark, died after an illness of several months. 
A more extensive obituary of Dr. Anker will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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JANET DOE 








Janet Doe 


, is a word which today connotes an eccentric, but for many 
years no higher praise could be bestowed upon an individual in New England 
than to describe him as one endowed with a fine character. Honor, integrity, 
determination, perserverance, courage, goodness, these are stern virtues, per- 
haps, in a rock-ribbed locality. Miss Doe, born in South Newbury, Vermont, 
spent early years in Lexington, Mass., and yearly watched on April 19th Paul 
Revere repeating his famous ride to alert the sleeping farmers to their danger. 
Her heritage, her environment determined those admirable traits of character, 
tempered doubtless with the mellow influence of the south, for her mother was 
from Louisville, Kentucky. After graduating from Wellesley as a science major, 
Miss Doe deserted New England to spend her mature life in New York. 

Librarianship was not her first choice of a career. She attended the Vassar 
Training School for Nurses, went on to Presbyterian Hospital, New York, but 
was forced reluctantly to abandon the nursing profession because of an ailing 
knee. She then turned her talents from caring for the sick to providing literature 
for members of the medical profession. After obtaining a certificate from the 
New York Public Library School, Miss Doe stayed on briefly, acting as a 
reviser of the classwork of the library school students and as a cataloger. In 
1923 she became Assistant Librarian of Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Three years later as head of the Periodicals Department, she began 
her long and fruitful relationship with the Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. In 1929 she was made Assistant Librarian, a post she filled with 
great distinction until the spring of 1949 when Dr. Archibald Malloch resigned 
because of failing health and Miss Doe was appointed the first woman librarian 
of that organization. At the end of April, 1956, she retired. 

During these all too short years her greatest efforts were directed toward the 
development of the Academy Library, often in the depression of the thirties a 
discouraging task. At eight a.m. each day, carrying a brief case obviously 
weighted with the heaviest tomes, Miss Doe arrived from White Plains to 
start work in an empty library whose staff was not due until nine o’clock. 
“Executive” hours were not for her. Committee work or work on her own 
papers or books, was relegated to her evening hours, to leave the days free for 
Academy chores. Her bedroom became an office, an office frequently devoted to 
affairs of the Medical Library Association. 

Her first official connection with the Association came with her election as 
Secretary in 1936, a post she held for four years. Soon after this she was absorbed 
in the problems of integrating the writings of ten others into one coherent unit. 
These efforts culminated in 1943 in the publication of the Handbook of Medical 
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Library Practice, Janet Doe, editor. This pioneering work obviously satisfied a 
long felt need, for after several printings the decision was made to compile a 
second edition, eliminating some aspects, adding others, profiting from com- 
ments on the first edition. Once again Miss Doe was called upon to be editor, 
this time with her good friend, Mary Louise Marshall, as co-editor. Somehow, 
delay and frustration dogged the publication of the second edition, and severe 
illness struck Miss Doe in the final months of preparation and proof-reading. 
Finally, early in 1956 the mountains of script and proofs could be discarded; 
the book was out. This was perhaps her greatest single contribution to the 
Association, but over the years she shared in the work of various committees. 
From its inception in 1947 through May 1948 she was Chairman of the im- 
portant Committee on International and National Cooperation. In 1948-9 Miss 
Doe became the President of the Association and in 1954 received its highest 
honor, the Marcia C. Noyes award for outstanding achievement in medical 
librarianship. 

This same period—1943-—-1955—-saw, too, her continuing interest in the Army 
Medical Library, now the National Library of Medicine. In 1943 she was a 
member of the Committee for Surveying that institution. She was one of those 
appointed as Honorary Consultants, and in 1952 when the Advisory Group was 
formed, she was a member of this smaller conclave, active until May, 1955. 
She prepared the index to the classification schedules in 1945 and served on the 
subcommittee of the Consultants on the use of medical indexes. It was most 
fitting that her last public appearance before retirement was to testify in 
Congress at the hearings before the 84th Congress regarding the National 
Library of Medicine, April 10, 1956. 

Other libraries, too, profited from her advice and generous co-operation. 
Invitations to address various library groups were many, and seldom met with 
refusal. She was equally responsive when asked to write papers, as her pub- 
lications attest. The latest was “Medical libraries in the post-war world,” 
which appears in the proceedings of the First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship, London, 1953, in Libri, 1954, vol. 3, pp. 150-159. She was not 
present to read this paper, for characteristically, Miss Doe was adamant in 
insisting that the Associate Librarian represent the Academy at that important 
and interesting function. This was a disappointment to many librarians from 
different countries who had looked forward to meeting her. To historians and 
bibliographers she was also well known because of her scholarly Bibliography 
of the Works of Ambroise Paré, Chicago, 1937. One reviewer wrote of this 
“strikingly fine work” that she “‘vitalized her bibliography by discussing the 
subject of it in relation to his [Paré’s] books and the books in relation to the 
time, place and circumstances which brought them forth. Her entries are full, 
leisurely and discursive, providing a history of the several texts in their trans- 
mission to readers and students throughout a period of nearly four centuries, 
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laying bibliographical ghosts, correcting earlier misstatements, and, in general, 
doing a definitive job... .” 

These achievements reflect only her professional life, and for many years she 
had time for little else. Regretfully, she curtailed attendance at the opera, at 
concerts of German lieder. Her undeniable artistic talents were so neglected 
that friends of long standing were totally ignorant of them. Retirement now 
offers her this great gift of time, hours for her music, for her sketching, for the 
delights of culinary achievement, for watching constant guests enjoying the 
hospitality of the back porch devoted exclusively to giving refreshment to a 
wide variety of birds, for the deep satisfaction of growing things, and for the 
peaceful contemplation made possible when rocking gently in a boat, waiting 
for fish to bite. 

No mention of Miss Doe should end without referring to those qualities which 
endeared her to so many with whom she worked—her ever patient kindness 
and encouragement to colleagues, her ever generous help and support with 
problems professional and personal, her genuine but almost unbelievable 
modesty and humility. Indeed, her calm wisdom, her selfless efforts in behalf 
of others made her a source of strength to so many and to such an extent that 
she herself would never credit. Faults she may have, as do all mortal men, 
but this account does not pretend to cool objectivity. That we leave to some 
future library student poring over Miss Doe’s writings for a learned thesis. 
Here we can paint only the picture seen by friends and colleagues, an af- 
fectionate tribute to a friend, a colleague, and a mentor. 
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A Decade of Medical Historiography 
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a in any field, if it is to advance from a given point 
already reached and not to retreat or repeat, must cling tenaciously to the 
science of bibliography. It is fitting therefore that medical historians pause here 
to salute two bibliographers whose labors have done much to advance and 
lighten their own. The definitive work of Janet Doe on the editions and portraits 
of Ambroise Paré is a monument of bibliographical devotion to which historians 
can turn repeatedly with a sure and well-placed confidence. Likewise the careful 
attention which Estelle Brodman has given to bibliography during the ten 
years of her association with this BULLETIN will make its pages a mine of in- 
formation for historians in all the years to come. Our blessings on them both for 
these more specific contributions and for the countless others by which they 
have encouraged historians to a better historiography. 

The decade 1947-1957, because it was a post-war decade, exhibited special 
trends in bibliography as in all else which is essential to historiography. Some 
were comforting, others quite the opposite. Nationalism and internationalism 
became increasingly important; co-operation between historians the world over 
was resumed. In America the annual Bibliography of the History of Medicine 
of the United States and Canada appeared with a most commendable regularity, 
Gilbert’s comparable list for an earlier period was issued posthumously, and 
bibliographies of single authors such as Lavoisier, of single subjects such as 
streptomycin and infantile paralysis, and of special collections such as the 
Marshall herbals, the Army Medical Library’s incunabula and manuscripts, 
and the library of Nicolaus Pol made their bow.* The Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus lagged far behind, the Bio-Bibliography of Sixteenth-Century 
Authors failed to resume after its first fascicle of 1941, and the /ndex-Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office regretfully but necessarily ceased 
publication in its traditional format with Volume XI of the Fourth Series, the 


* To cite in full in footnotes the references for each article and book mentioned in this 
summary seems unnecessary and would lengthen the summary unduly. The listings are read- 
ily available in bibliographies for the decade. In case of doubt on the part of any reader the 
author will cheerfully supply the desired reference. Readers in turn will remember that the 
article is a summary only, that it therefore selects, and that it must leave unmentioned many 
details which are relevant to its subject. 
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leading section of which was devoted with a peculiar appropriateness to 
Military Medicine. The Current List meanwhile grew and waxed strong, and 
with the critical bibliographies provided in Jsis and, beginning in 1954, the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library’s very useful Current Work in the History 
of Medicine, now furnishes to medical historians the current references which 
they need. It is encouraging that the Wellcome’s Catalogue of Incunabula has 
also appeared and that we may expect soon the catalogue of manuscripts and of 
later editions in that remarkable collection which must, needless to say, stand 
comparison at once with the listings in the Bibliotheca Walleriana and older 
catalogues. Pazzini in Italy, K. F. Russell and Wing for England contributed 
national bibliographies, Artelt in Germany, and Sarton in the United States 
important listings of international character. The older bibliographies received 
loving treatment in the Rosenbach Lectures for 1950 and in the first monograph 
publication of the Medical Library Association, and their continued value was 
attested by the fact that two of their number, Choulant on the earlier authors 
and Pritzel, were reprinted in facsimile. Near the end of the decade came new 
editions of those absolute essentials Garrison-Morton and the Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice. 

But historiography needs also sources, and the jump from bibliography to 
sources is made by Kelly’s Encyclopedia of Medical Sources and Keys’s list of 
medical works in facsimile. The circle is often continuous and closed: Thorndike, 
for example, and Beccaria in his definitive catalogue of manuscripts from the 
pre-Salernitan period will furnish listings of manuscripts from which scholars 
will print editions or translations which will in turn be entered in future bib- 
liographies. In the decade the Beatty papyrus, the Charaka Samhita, the Nei 
Ching, and the authors Hippocrates, Soranus, Anonymus Londinensis, Galen, 
Caelius Aurelianus, Agramont, Leonardo, Savonarola, Tortelli, Bartolotti, 
Benivieni, Vesalius, Fracastoro, Coiter, Steno, Lancisi, Fontana, Boerhaave, 
Withering, Galvani, Rush, Drake, and Hilton were edited or re-edited, trans- 
lated or retranslated in whole or in part. This is an imposing list not in itself 
but because it provides to historiographers a wealth of source materials from 
which they must ultimately make their deductions and present their views of 
medical history. To it must be added the sources provided by new editions of 
illustrations from anatomists like Leonardo and Vesalius, the archival materials 
furnished for such authors as Champier and Coiter, and the various projects by 
which sources in book-form were duplicated in microfilm or microcard for the 
wider use of historians and for greater security. Finally, account must be taken 
of new archeological investigations such as those of the Asklepieion and Lerna 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens and of the catacomb 
fresco in the Via Dino Compagni in Rome. These monuments remain in situ; 
countless artifacts of medical significance will also have found their way in the 
decade 1947-1957 to museums medical and nonmedical throughout the world. 
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Of these materials, and of previously unpublished memories and oral rem- 
iniscences, is medical historiography composed. The possibilities were clearly 
set forth in the Symposium on Historical Source Material at the Forty-Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association. From these materials 
come the books of selected readings in the history of orthopaedics, of clinical 
dermatology, or psychology, as they did during the decade, and from them 
come also the general histories, the histories of the specialties, and the histories 
of individual contributors to the progress (or retarding) of medicine. 

The general histories during the decade came, one can almost say, thick and 
fast. It seemed that their writers, having carefully sifted the contributions of 
previous decades before and during the war, were eager to present their synthe- 
ses as soon as possible so that a rising generation of historians might thereby be 
inspired to begin evaluating the more quickly the new evidence of the current 
and future decades. Revised editions like those of Castiglioni in Italy and 
America and of Meyer-Steineg in Germany were welcomed. Laignel-Lavastine’s 
pictorial history was completed and Bettmann’s issued. Sigerist and Sarton 
published the first volumes of their elaborately conceived series on the history 
of medicine and of science respectively, and the ancient period received addi- 
tional treatment by Gordon. Pazzini and Busacchi in Italy, Diepgen in Ger- 
many, Stanojevic in Jugoslavia, Gotfredsen in Denmark, Guthrie in Scotland, 
Cecilia Mettler and Major and Ackerknecht in the United States proferred new 
general histories, no two of which were handled from exactly the same point of 
view. Racial, national, and local medicine was examined—among the Jews and 
Hindus, for example; for Persia, the Soviet Union, Portugal, Brazil, Peru, 
Mexico, Ireland, Egypt, France, Denmark, and the United States; for the 
colonies on the Eastern seaboard, Detroit, and Memphis. The very quantity 
in which these studies appeared in the short period of ten years is evidence 
of the demand for them; an interest in medical history was clearly spreading 
from a select few to a much more numerous group, and that interest had to be 
encouraged and fostered. 

The subject histories which will be combed for future genera] histories flooded 
the journals during the decade and appeared also in monograph form. Public 
health, anesthesia, inoculation, medical education, medical statistics, social 
medicine, antibiotics, aviation medicine, neurology, and psychosomatic medi- 
cine attained a new prominence. The relations between medicine and ancient 
philosophy in particular were examined. Anatomy, physiology, obstetrics, 
pharmacy, epidemiology, dentistry, surgery, legal medicine retained their 
basic importance and attracted the usual attention. Yellow fever, leprosy, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and goiter received special and detailed investigation. 
The influence of such institutions as the Royal Society, the Faculty of Medicine 
at Paris, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the United States Public Health Service, 
and of such movements as the Thomsonian was examined. The official medical 
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history of World War II demanded attention, and along the fascinating byways 
medical nomenclature, medical bibliophiles, medical medals, medical philately, 
medical art exerted their charms. None of this was for one nation alone; it was 
happily universal, and a historian in Zagreb would and did investigate a 
manuscript in Cleveland as a historian in Italy would and did investigate one in 
England. 

The same conditions obtained for historiography which was concerned with 
the contributions of single individuals. To list all the names here is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Those of His and Virchow, of Lind and the Hunters, 
Cheyne and Withering, of Mather and Shattuck, Colden and Shippen and 
McDowell, Billings and Garrison and Cushing, of Benzi and Tagliacozzi and 
Morgagni, of Lavoisier and Broussais, De Graaf and Coiter, Paracelsus and 
Haller were prominent. But these and a host of others are only part of the 
picture: they were sketched in often with the hand of a master, to be sure, but 
the great masses of color were applied as year after year of the decade brought 
round the anniversaries—of birth or death of a giant, of publication date of a 
monument of medicine—which heighten enthusiasm and bring in their train 
new editions, translations, biographies, appreciations. Such honors were ac- 
corded during the decade to Servetus, Harvey, Goethe, Helmholtz, Jenner, 
Beaumont, Drake, Simpson, Osler, Welch, Reed, and Julius Pagel, and the 
benefit to historiography was immense. Here may be mentioned also the 
volumes of tribute to Sarton, Sigerist, Castiglioni, Robinson, and Singer, and 
the centenary observances of two great institutions, the American Medical 
Association and the New York Academy of Medicine, which since 1847 had 
both made medical history and promoted the writing of it. 

It is time to inquire who has done the writing during the decade. Omnia 
mutantur in this world, and the older mighties were departing one by one as 
each year passed. Two of them who had found haven in the United States 
returned to their native lands to die, and historians everywhere mourned the 
loss of Castiglioni and Neuburger.* Giordano, Jonckheere, Laignel-Lavastine, 
Messedaglia, Tricot-Royer, Sergescu, and Waller joined them. In the United 
States the bell tolled not only for physicians active in the history of medicine— 
Howard Dittrick, Friedenwald, Reuben Friedman, Robert Montraville Green, 
Samuel C. Harvey, Edgar Erskine Hume, Edward H. Hume, Kagan, Moor- 
man, Packard, Ricci, Victor Robinson, Esther Rosencrantz, M. Pierce Rucker, 
and Edward Clark Streeter—, but also for Malloch, physician-librarian, and 
for ‘‘Ballard—Boston,” who by their own research and by the materials which 
they put at the disposal of others advanced medical historiography; for George 
Sarton; for Frederick C. Waite, historian of medical schools; and for at least 


* Henry E. Sigerist died on March 17, 1957, when this article was already in the Editor’s 
hands. It seems the greater tribute to him to leave it, apart from this footnote, in exactly 
the form in which its author had hoped and expected that he would read it here. 
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one classicist, Wilmer Cave Wright, whose translations from Fracastoro, 
Ramazzini, and Lancisi are her memorials in the history of medicine. It tolled 
prematurely for Josiah Trent, whose example and whose library, generously 
donated by his widow to his university, will continue to serve the cause he 
held dear. These names are themselves guaranty of the future. Much of the 
writing in the decade was still theirs. Beside them worked contemporaries equal 
or only slightly younger in age, and in their company follows a new generation 
of historians to attest the value of their teaching. “This learned I from the 
shadow of a tree, That to and fro did sway against a wall, Our shadow selves, 
our influence, may fall, Where we ourselves can never be.” So too the chairs, 
professorships, lectureships established during the decade at Copenhagen, Yale, 
Rome, Kansas, Marquette, Chicago, Wisconsin, and Western Reserve will 
have their part in the training of the future. It may be added that as current 
medicine in these last years has become familiar to many persons outside 
strictly medical circles, so the writing of the history of medicine can fittingly be 
advanced not only by physicians, whose province it is by first and strongest 
right, but also by general historians, bibliographers, classicists, and other 
scholars working in co-operation with them. 

The record for the decade is good and the prospect for the future bright. It is 
not desirable to examine here the conflicting theories and conceptions and 
philosophies of history which continue to agitate the general historians— 
whether or not, for example, there are really two histories, the one as it actually 
was, and the other as it is known to us. The first duty of the historian is always 
to establish the facts as best he can even when, pending new evidence, knowl]- 
edge may be relative and uncertain. A healthy skepticism is not identical with 
despair. Medical history cannot of course be divorced from general historv. ‘The 
prospective historian of medicine will do well to ponder upon Poynter’s Gar- 
rison Lecture for 1956, itself an example of the co-operation mentioned above, 
and in addition to remember that the decade saw not only the establishment 
of new chairs in the history of medicine, the endowing of new lectureships, the 
donation of eminent libraries, the granting of Ph.D. degrees, the uncovering of 
new archaeological and other evidence, the restoration and preservation of such 
shrines as the Teatro Anatomico at Bologna, but also the actual making of 
history in every specialty of medicine. 

The contributions of our prospective historian cannot appear, it is true, in 
Ciba Symposia and Janus, which like human beings have faltered and fallen 
after honorable careers. But other journals and serials have remained strong, 
the Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences has found new life at 
Yale, Sudhoffs Archiv has had a rebirth at Bonn and the Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Medical Library at Cleveland, and a number of new organs have been founded— 
Revista Brasileira de Historia da Medicina for example, Centaurus, Archivos 
Iberoamericanos, Chinese Journal of Medical History, Archives Internationales 
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@’ Histoire des Sciences, Basler Veriffentlichen zur Geschichte der Medizin und der 
Biologie, The Academy Bookman, Humana Studia, Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
Medizin, The Indian Journal of the History of Medicine, Histoire de la Médecine, 
Revue d’Histoire de la Médecine Hébraique, and almost at the end of the decade 
Medical History. Crescant feliciter. By similar token two international congresses 
have resumed their deliberations, a Pan-American congress has been instituted, 
national and local societies already in existence have for the most part flour- 
ished, and new groups like the Scottish Society of the History of Medicine, the 
Norwegian Society for the History of Medicine, and the Handerson Medical 
History Society have been founded. Museums are part of the trend. Medical 
history has indeed come of age everywhere. Perhaps it has come of age partic- 
ularly in America, and perhaps the return to the Old World of our great and 
greatly beloved teacher Sigerist in 1947, and of Ackerknecht a decade later in 
1957, is symbolic of the fact that we are indeed of age. Americans went once to 
Edinburgh for their medicine and later to Munich, before the Johns Hopkins 
University inaugurated a new era here. In 1957, while cherishing scholars from 
other lands who still remain here and welcoming with warmth those who will 
come in the future, they may also study both medicine and its history with 
native teachers. Whatever their training, may it incite them to work afterward 
shoulder-to-shoulder with their colleagues the world over in the advancing 
of both disciplines. 


——— 


Outstanding Acquisitions of Rare Books in 


Medical Libraries of the United States in 
the Last Decade 


GERTRUDE L. ANNAN, Librarian 


New York Academy of Medicine 
New York, N.Y. 


;— bookdealers must lament the steady disappearance of 
their wares into the permanent haven of the institutional library, and the 
unceasing flow does indicate that a day may come when the copious flow will be 
a miserable trickle. A recent sales catalog offering over seven thousand 
desirable items in the field of medicine and science belies any such sudden 
disaster, but the record of acquisitions in the last ten years shows that an 
impressive number have passed from the open market. Medical historians 
must be grateful for this valuable source material added to collections in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The National Library of Medicine necessarily commands first consideration. 
Although this great Library is all inclusive, acquisition policy has been directed 
especially toward incunabula, sixteenth century editions, Americana, and 
editions of Hippocrates. The microfilming project brought the texts of seventy- 
one incunabula, 150 sixteenth century items and fifty-five early English imprints. 
A determined effort to secure desired works of Hippocrates resulted in the 
addition of sixty-three editions previously lacking. Medical Americana is 
regularly acquired, although now the extensive holdings preclude the finding of 
many volumes not already on the shelves. Among these purchased was the 
first and for a long time only book on physiology in the Americas, Marcus José 
Salgado, Cursus medicus Mexicanus, Mexico, 1727. Of truly exceptional interest 
is an autograph letter of George Washington, September 9, 1780, to Joseph 
Jones, Member of Congress, in regard to a forthcoming reorganization of the 
Medical Department of the Army. A collection of about two hundred letters of 
Fielding H. Garrison was of equal importance to the Library which he served 
for so long. 

Perhaps the most outstanding acquisition is that of the only known complete 
copy of the five part, four volume Canon of Avicenna, Pavia, 1510-12. There 
had even been some doubt of its existence. Other early volumes are: Bernard 
de Gordon, Lilium medicinae, Naples, 1480; Filippo Beroaldo, Opusculum de 
terraemotu et pestilentia, Bologna, 1505; Benedetto Vittori, Opus theoricae 
latitudinum medicinae, Bologna, 1516; Serapion the Elder, Practica, Lyon, 1525; 
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Champier, Cribratio medicamentorum, Lyon, 1534; two Dutch editions of Para- 
celsus, 1553 and 1557; Oribasius, Opera, Basel, 1557 in 3 volumes; the Amster- 
dam, 1651 edition of Harvey on generation and his De motu cordis of London, 
1660; Lancisi’s work with the same title, Rome, 1728; an early description of 
the itch mite, in August Hauptmann’s Uhralter Wolckensteinischer Warmer 
Badt- und Wasserschatz, Leipzig, 1657; and what is perhaps the first scientific 
description of yellow fever, Joa Ferreira da Rosa, Trattado unico da constituigam 
pestilencial de Pernambuco, Lisbon, 1694. A fourteenth century manuscript on 
veterinary science also merits mention. The wealth of added material, however, 
is readily indicated by the purchase of 600 books in 1953, the result of a special 
buying trip in Europe, and the exciting Hakusho Kimura Collection of Japanese 
medical books, 555 items in 1609 volumes from the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries. 

Geographically, the Boston Medical Library heads the list, and, perhaps, 
in quantity of added expensive volumes as well. To the already eminent collec- 
tion of incunabula at least sixty-four more have been acquired, bringing the 
total to over 800. Surely no medical library in the northeast needs to consider 
collecting incunabula with such an impressive array available. In the field of 
manuscripts two must be cited, one Persian, the other a Spanish translation of 
Avicenna on fevers, ca. 1453. Of the many sixteenth century books mentioned 
in the annual reports of the Library, the most notable are English titles of 
considerable rarity. Any collector would admit envy at the prospect of just 
handling such rich plums as: Thomas Brasbridge, The poore Mans Jewel, that 
is to say, a Treatise of the Pestilence, London, 1579; John Caius, A Boke, or 
Counseill against .. . the Sweate, London 1552; Simon Kellwaye, A Defensative 
against the Plague, London, 1593; Christopher Langton, An Introduction into 
Phisycke, London, 1550; Cornelius Schilander, Chirurgerie, London, 1596. It is 
impossible to do justice in these few lines to the volumes these years have 
brought to the Boston Medical Library. Yet those by Servetus must not be 
omitted: De Trinitatis erroribus, the original of 1531 and the spurious but rare 
reprint of 1721 and the Dialogoruwm de Trinitate in the original of 1532 and re- 
print of 1721. 

One of the truly exciting moments in the history of the Historical Library of 
the Yale Medical Library must have been the arrival of the Codex Paneth. 
Surely the most hardened stoic could not fail to be stirred by the beautiful 
illuminations of the thirteenth century, all too rarely found in medical manu- 
scripts. This text done in Bologna between 1300 and 1326 includes the writings 
of twenty-eight authors, contemporary and of earlier years. Other manuscripts 
with their own special appeal are a Persian manuscript on anatomy by Mansur 
ibn Muhamed ibn Ahnan, ca. 1600, a fifteenth century English manuscript of 
medical recipes, and an autograph letter of Andreas Vesalius. Some twenty- 
five incunabula were acquired and additions to the distinguished holdings of 
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the works of Robert Boyle and Sir Kenelm Digby among varied additions of the 
later centuries. Of particular concern are local records of any community, all 
too often ignored by collectors more impressed by “‘first editions”’ and “‘classics.”’ 
Daybooks of Connecticut physicians and other manuscripts of the locality are 
of equal value to the historian, and it is heartening to see that they are equally 
cherished here. More important than individual items received by any library 
are collections carefully brought together on specific subjects. The following are 
reported: a bequest from Dr. George Milton Smith of some seven hundred 
early printed books on ichthyology (brought together in the hope that the 
phenomena of malignancy in marine forms might elucidate the problem of 
atypical growth in man); that of Dr. Samuel C. Harvey containing standard 
works on surgery of historical value; Dr. Arnold Gesell’s sixty-five Currier and 
Ives prints depicting child care; several thousand bookplates deposited in the 
Library by Mr. Warren H. Loewenhaupt; the late Dr. Henry E. Sigerist’s 
extensive Haller collection comprising over two hundred items; and the two 
bequests of Dr. Clements C. Fry—about 3,500 volumes in the field of psy- 
chiatry, and his marvellous collection of approximately one thousand medical 
prints. 

Good friends were responsible for several proud occasions in the New York 
Academy of Medicine Library, none more spectacular than the day in 1948 
when the New York Historical Society and the Brooklyn Museum jointly 
presented the Edwin Smith Surgical papyrus. This is so well known that it 
needs no description here, but the gift is indeed memorable. The Friends of the 
Rare Book Room, organized in 1946, have added immeasurably to this collec- 
tion. Together with other friends they bought for the Library the Roger 
Marshall manuscript, ca. 1450, ‘“The Lantern of Physicians,” formerly in the 
Phillips Collection. Marshall was physician to King Edward IV. Equally 
significant is a late thirteenth century manuscript by an English scribe con- 
taining the surgery of Albucasis, together with other writings on surgery and 
gynecology. The text is embellished with drawings of instruments and two 
miniatures. A few other English acquisitions of note are John Banester, The 
Historie of Man, London, 1578; Hieronymus Brunschwig, The noble Experyence 
of ... Surgerit, London, 1525; Galen, Certaine Workes, London, 1586; John 
Hester, The Pearle of Practice, London, 1594; Paracelsus, Archidoxis, London, 
1660; several important Nightingale publications; Anatomical Drawings from 
the Preparations in the Museum of the Army Medical Department at Chatham, 
London, 1824-1850, in five parts; and two scarce medical journals—the first 
English medical journal, Medicina curiosa, 1684, and Philosophical Collections, 
brought out, 1679-1682, in place of the Philosophical Transactions. Of consider- 
able interest also is an informative letter in the hand of Edward Jenner. Al- 
though numerous texts of the period 1500-1800 were acquired, the Academy’s 
chief aim in collecting is in the field of Americana. Here a varied few may be 
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cited: Salgado’s Cursus medicus Mexicanus, 1727, mentioned above; the printed 
Charter of the New York Hospital, New York, 1771; a manuscript “Account 
of patients” at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 1770-1771; Thomas Short, Medicina 
britannica, Philadelphia, B. Franklin, 1751, and a most interesting collection of 
original correspondence of John and Samuel Bard. A brief mention must be 
made of the many handsome volumes from the Library of the late Dr. Alfred M. 
Hellman, including outstanding copies of works by Vesalius, Paré, etc. Dr. 
Claude Heaton’s library provided especially interesting American material, and 
Dr. Karl Vogel’s furnished unusual books on naval medicine. One gift rare 
enough to warrant separate mention is a Moscow, 1776, imprint given by Dr. 
Gregory Altschuller. It describes an epidemic in Moscow, and has been called 
the first Russian book in the field of public health. 

Printed volumes, no matter how significant or scarce, do not provide the 
personal touch or the fresh discovery of unpublished manuscripts. The Library 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New York was most 
fortunate to obtain 149 autograph letters written by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
during the years 1850 to 1884 to a close friend, Mme. Barbara Bodichon. The 
fact that these were written during the busy professional life of the first woman 
in this country to receive a medical degree indicates of what consequence this 
collection surely is. 

Perhaps the greatest obligation of any library is to preserve the records of 
the community. The College of Physicians of Philadelphia has long done so, 
and it continues to fulfill this responsibility. It acquired additional material— 
letters and other documents—relating to such prominent Philadelphia physi- 
cians as John Redman, Benjamin Rush, George B. Wood, and S. Weir Mitchell, 
and to some of the Philadelphia medical schools. Other Americana items are 
letters of Benjamin Waterhouse and Sir William Osler, and a rare tract by that 
controversial figure John Tennent, A Reprieve from Death, London, 1741, 
objecting to the use of vinegar in the treatment of epidemic fevers on shipboard. 
Modern European physicians of note are represented by two collections of 
letters. The addition of several incunabula increased the library’s holdings in 
this category to 421. Other accessions included such notable volumes as: 
Battista Codronchi, De vitiis vocis, Frankfurt, 1597, the first monograph on 
diseases of the vocal apparatus; Francisco Diaz, Tratado . . . de todas las enfer- 
medades de los rifioes, Madrid, 1588, first printed treatise on the kidney; Conrad 
Gesner’s Bibliotheca universalis, Zurich, 1545, that great bibliography compiled 
by a physician; Jason Pratensis, De pariente et partu, Antwerp, 1527; Joseph Du 
Chesne [Quercetanus], Le grand miroir du monde, Lyon, 1587. In these years, 
too, came Dr. Francis R. Packard’s library, consisting chiefly of important 
historical working tools; and that of Dr. Edward B. Krumbhaar, comprised 
almost equally of rariora and modern historical writings that had not been in 
the Library. The Hahnemann Medical College’s notable Paracelsus collection, 
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brought together by Dr. Constantine Hering, is now deposited in the College of 
Physicians to facilitate its use, and may eventually be placed there permanently. 

It is always a pleasure to report upon a comparatively recent collection. At 
hand is a catalog of an exhibit of Fifty English Medical Books, 1525-1640, from 
the Josiah C. Trent Collection... Durham, North Carolina, 1956. Its well 
printed pages contain descriptions of books known and admired or unusual 
and long sought, now in the Duke School of Medicine Library. Among them 
are: John Banester, The Historie of Man, London, 1578; Richard Banister, A 
Treatise of ... Diseases of the Eyes and Eye-Liddes, London, 1622; Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum, London, 1535; Walter Bayley, A 
briefe Treatise touching the Preservation of the Eyesight, London, 1586; Brunsch- 
wig’s work on surgery, 1525; Bullein’s Bulwarke of Defence againste all Sicknes, 
London, 1562; Philip Moore, The Hope of Health, London, 1564 (two other 
known copies are dated 1565). There is a first edition of Harvey and the treas- 
ured works of such authors as Caius, Elyot, Gale, Geminus, Gerarde, Gesner, 
Guillemeau, Guy de Chauliac, Lanfranchi, Linacre, Lowe, Paré, Roesslin, 
Rueff, and de Vigo. The foreword says of the exhibit, “One could have done a 
representative show of the Great Books of medicine, 7.e. the noble Harvey... , 
the beautiful Vesalius-es, the rare Auenbrugger, a virtually mint copy of 
Laennec..., a comprehensive collection of anesthesia, of Walter Reed and 
Yellow Fever, of the two Benjamins—Rush and Waterhouse, of much manu- 
script and autograph-letter material. But black-letter 16th and 17th century 
English medical books had a special appeal for Dr. Trent... .”” That Americana 
is not neglected we know from a very recent purchase, the first medical book 
printed in this country, the Culpeper of Boston, 1708. In all, the collection 
consists of more than 2500 items and can boast of several fifteenth century 
manuscripts, a Persian handwritten treatise on anatomy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and autograph letters of many eminent physicians. 

Not far away in Chapel Hill in the Library of the Division of Health Affairs, 
University of North Carolina, emphasis is almost entirely on Americana with 
especial regard for all that emanates from the south. Beaumont, Bigelow, and 
Holmes are represented, and a few of the classics of medicine such as the first 
edition of Vesalius, the Epitome and the Dix livres of Paré indicate a broader 
scope. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, too, a strong emphasis has been placed on local 
material. All sorts of memorabilia concerning medicine and medical schools in 
the area are treasured, including diplomas, letters, medals, personal effects, 
instruments and clippings. Over two hundred dental volumes from the B. W. 
Weinberger collection form a distinguished nucleus on that subject. Notable 
holdings of portraits, prints, and caricatures and the Weinstein collection of 
medical stamps, coins, and bookplates show a varied trove for the historian. 
By far the most important collection, however, is that of Dr. Lawrence Rey- 
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nolds which provides this library, established as recently as 1945, with a most 
impressive group of volumes: ten valuable editions of Vesalius; nine early edi- 
tions of Paré; some thirty Boyle items; a first edition of Harvey; a most exciting 
and extensive collection of Daniel Drake, and many other most noteworthy 
contributions, including writings by Albinus, Bidloo, Celsus, Cruveilhier, 
Digby, Fabricius de Aquapendente, de Graaf, Haller, Hunter, de Ketham, 
Koch, Platter, Remmelin, Scarpa, Soemmerring, Wiseman. This library demon- 
strates what may be done in a few years by a far-sighted librarian and generous 
donors. Its future promises even more, for Dr. Reynolds’ library of works on 
radiology is preeminent. In fact he has amassed one of the truly great private 
libraries of medical history of this century. 

The Tulane University School of Medicine Library has long been known for 
the efforts of its Librarian to obtain the records of medical history of that area. 
Over the past ten years much in the way of manuscript material has been 
added—notes, records of practice, lecture notes, letters. Dr. Rudolph Matas 
has been ever a benefactor, donating much during his life and promising the 
the rest of his fine library at a future date. Also, most valuable for the historian, 
is a mass of data collected for the forthcoming history of the state medical 
society. Anyone wishing to study the medical history of the south must make 
use of this collection. 

Further to the west is the Texas Medical Center Library at Houston, which 
moved into a new building in 1954. Its rare book room contains the Reginald 
Burbank collection of about one thousand volumes. Dr. Burbank’s main inter- 
est was in rheumatism, gout, and arthritis, but his collection rightly contains 
many general works with partial contents relating to his subjects. The earliest 
item is a fifteenth century manuscript. Of the rest, perhaps the hundred or so 
sixteenth century volumes are the most important. To these books are added a 
remarkable group of some 1700 items relating to public health in this country, 
from the 1726 laws of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, including one forbidding 
the use of lead in the manufacture of rum, through a mass of epidemiological 
literature of the eighteenth century to the great work of Shattuck in 1850, the 
report of the Massachusetts Sanitary Commission. The wisdom of such pur- 
chases cannot be overemphasized. Any library starting to build a useful collec- 
tion for the historian can do no better with its funds than to obtain collections 
on one subject already brought together painstakingly and lovingly over the 
years by a knowing enthusiast. This serves both history and the historian far 
better than a treasure of expensive highlights with only a high price in common. 

Also in Texas is the Bexar County Medical Library Association which regu- 
larly adds to a small but carefully chosen collection of outstanding texts, 
brought together entirely through the continued efforts of Dr. Patrick I. Nixon. 
Among its acquisitions are incunabula editions of Avicenna and Celsus, the 
first (1543) and the 1568 editions of Vesalius, and early examples of the texts of 
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such important figures as Aristotle, Auenbrugger, Bartholinus, Bartisch, Beau- 
mont, Corvisart, Darwin, Gesner, Hales, Hunter, Laennec, Malpighi, Mas- 
cagni, Mauriceau, Morgagni, and Paulus Aegineta. English authors and im- 
prints are particularly well represented by the Secrets of Alexis Pedemontanus 
of 1568; the Questyonary of Surgeons, 1541; Banester’s Workes, 1633; Bulwer’s 
Anthropometamorphosis: Man Transformed, 1653; and editions of Barrough, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Burton, Harvey, Havers, Hooke, Lowe, Lower, Monardes, 
de Vigo, and Wiseman. 

The Library of the School of Medicine, University of Kansas, Kansas City, 
most surely reflects the enthusiasm of Dr. Logan Clendening and Dr. Ralph 
Major, but others contribute as well. In recent years came the Edward H. 
Skinner collection of radiology and the Russell Haden library of works on 
microscopy and hematology. Some six hundred items on anesthesia were pur- 
chased to swell the already important holdings. Individual acquisitions include 
such memorable works as Antonio Benivieni, De abditis nonnullis ac mirandis 
morborum ...causis, Florence, 1507; Alonso Chirino de Cuenca, Tratado 
llamado Menor daitio de medecina, Toledo, 1526; Ruy Diaz de Isla, Tractado 
contra el mal serpentino, Seville, 1539; Bernardino Montafia de Monserrate, 
Libro de la Anothomia, Vallidolid, 1551; an Arabic edition of Avicenna, Rome, 
1593; Vesalius’ bloodletting letter of 1544 and the china root letter of 1546, and 
several incunabula including the Hortus sanitatis, Augsburg, 1499; Hartmann 
Schedel’s Nuremberg chronicle of 1493; and works by Avenzoar and Konrad 
Schellig. Two Persian manuscripts indicate the variety of acquisitions, one con- 
sisting of Hindu-Persian miniatures. Its main goal, however, is in the later 
periods, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and possesses newly ac- 
quired copies of Addison, Albinus, Bell, Bright, and Semmelweis. Obviously 
Kansas City is fortunate in having available the rich resources of this library 
together with the Linda Hall scientific library. 

In Chicago the historian naturally turns to the John Crerar Library whose 
holdings in the history of science are universally known. To these have been 
added fine early editions of Vesalius, Harvey, and Jenner, including the first 
edition of each, volumes collectors cherish and librarians are excited to have. 
Yet for the historian who knows where these texts are already available a collec- 
tion such as the remarkable Clifford G. Grulee Collection of pediatrics is of 
more significance. Here are some 4,500 titles ‘including incunabula editions of 
Bagellardus and Metlinger and wide coverage of pediatric books and periodicals 
from the sixteenth century to date...” with important additions from the 
libraries of Abraham Levinson and Julius H. Hess. There is also the Dino 
Prandi collection of works by and about Lazzaro Spallanzani. Statistically, the 
Library is richer by a dozen incunabula, 153 titles from the sixteenth century, 
246 from the seventeenth and 568 from the eighteenth. Among these are early 
editions of many of the great anatomists and such unusual items as some “‘fugi- 
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tive leaves” of pre-Vesalian anatomy and a set of six slim volumes, each of 
which contains a charming and delicate mezzotint by Jan Ladmiral. Among 
many other anatomists represented are Albinus, Camper, Du Laurens, Eus- 
tachius, Remmelin, Scarpa, Spigelius, Thurneisser, and Valverde. This great 
collection grows appropriately greater each year. 

It is good to know that when the History of Medicine Division of the National 
Library of Medicine is returned to Washington medical historians will yet have 
resources at hand in the Cleveland Medical Library Association. These have 
been enriched recently by two collections. Dr. Edward H. Cushing’s library of 
over four hundred volumes contains among other welcome additions: George 
Gascoyne, A delicate Diet for daintiemouthde Droonkardes, London, 1576; The 
Ceremonies, for the Healing of them that be diseased with the Kings Evil. By 
Henry Hills, 1686; Guy de Chauliac, Prologue & chapitre singulier, Lyon, 1542; 
Antione Fueldez, Observations curieuses touchant la petite vérole, Lyon, 1645; 
Hooke’s Micrographia, 1665; Mesue, Opera, Venice, 1484; Nicander, Theriaca, 
Venice, 1523; Paré’s Oeuvres of 1641; Rabelais, Hippocratis ac Galeni aliquot, 
1532; and Estienne’s De dissectione partium corporis humani, 1545. From Dr. 
Harold N. Cole came about two hundred volumes devoted chiefly to venereal 
diseases, with early editions of Allessandro Benedetti, Jacopo Cattaneo La- 
cumarcino, de Vigo, Fernel, Fracastorius, Gatinaria, de Héry, Hock de Brack- 
enau, von Hutten, Macchello, Mattioli, Mercurialis, Montanus, Poll, Rondelet, 
Rostinio, Sassonia, and Vigier. Special recognition should be made of Bartholo- 
maeus Steber, A morbo gallorum praeservatio ac cura, Venice, 1497/8 and a 
little anonymous French tract, ca. 1501, Sensuwivent plusieurs remédes contre la 
peste... Avec aulcunes receptes pour guerir de la grosse verolle. 

The University of Wisconsin has become known as a center for teaching in 
the history of science. The Library of the Medical School reflects this interest. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Erwin H. Ackerknecht a particularly fine collection 
of the French clinical school has been built up. Dr. Maurice L. Richardson’s 
fine library of several hundred volumes added many important texts, among 
them: a 1490 Avenzoar; Montagnana’s Consilia of 1497 and of 1514; the 
writings of such authors as Guillaume de Baillou, Corvisart, Dodoens, Hooke, 
Lower, Malpighi, Sandifort, J. A. Schenck, and Johann Virdung; American 
imprints of Drake and Waterhouse. In all, these acquisitions comprise at least 
twenty-one sixteenth century titles, fifty-two of the seventeenth century, and 
115 from the eighteenth. A published list of the University’s holdings in science 
and medicine before 1800 is promised soon. 

On the West Coast it is not surprising to find several fine collections growing 
regularly. In 1954 the Biomedical Library of the University of California ac- 
quired Dr. M. N. Beigelman’s collection of thirty-six rare volumes on ophthal- 
mology; the famous Bartisch Augendienst of 1583; Guillemeau’s Traité des 
maladies de loeil, 1585; ibn al-Haitham, Opticae thesaurus, Basel, 1572; Helm- 
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holtz, Handbuch der physiologischen Optik, Leipzig, 1867, and his rare Be- 
schreibung eines Augen-S piegels, 1851; the first four editions of Newton’s Op- 
ticks; Christoph Scheiner, Oculus, 1619; Hirschberg’s great Geschichte der 
Augenheilkunde, 1898-1918; and works of Beer, Dieffenbach, Donders, Maitre- 
Jan, O’Halloran, Scarpa, St. Yves, Thomas Young, and Zinn. The main effort 
in this library, however, is turned toward local material of the area. Yet there is 
a steady flow of new acquisitions of both original editions and facsimiles of 
general medical interest, with emphasis on contributions to anatomy, neuro- 
anatomy, and neurophysiology. 

The well known Lane Medical Library in San Francisco has added a wide 
variety of material, the most unusual being several scarce Mexican imprints: 
Manuel de Jests Febles, Noticia de las leyas ... del arte de curar, 1830, which 
includes “‘Ordenanzas del Jardin botanico,” ‘“Petitorio farmaceutico,” and. 
“Tarifa o Arancel de medicinas,’’ Charles Louis Cadet de Gassicourt, Formu- 
lario, 1821; Antonio Leon y Gama, Instruccién sobre el remedio de las lagartijas, 
1782. Anatomists are well represented by editions of Achillini, Crooke, Eus- 
tachius, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Mascagni, Perrault, Snape, Varolius, and 
Vesalius. Seven texts of Montanus, 1552-1555, were among the sixteenth cen- 
tury acquisitions, together with the writings of Avicenna, Caesalpinus, Fuchs, 
Thomas de Garbo, Bastiano Landi, Monardus, Massa, Mizauld, Pictorius, and 
Valescus. Special mention may be made of Gesner’s bibliography, 1545; ibn 
al-Haitham, Opticae thesaurus, 1572; Novae Academiae Florentinae adversus 
Avicennam opuscula, 1533, and four works of the seventeenth century Jesuit 
scientist, Athanasius Kircher. 

In the same city another collection is richer by the addition of seventeen 
incunabula, 143 sixteenth century, 137 seventeenth century, 163 eighteenth 
century and 184 nineteenth century volumes. This is the University of Califor- 
nia Medical Center Library which now contains early editions of Albertus 
Magnus, Arcolani, Berengario da Carpi, Brunschwig, Cesalpinus, Cardano, 
Cermisone, Champier, December, Dryander, Eustachius, Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, Falloppio, Fuchs, Gesner, Guy de Chauliac, Hugo Senensis, Malpighi, 
Morgagni, Savonarola, and Sylvius. Of particular interest is a collection of 
unusual items relating to psychiatry, animal magnetism, and Mesmerism. 
Special mention, too, must be made of some Spanish American items: Francisco 
Xavier Balmis, Demostracion de las eficaces virtudes nuevamente descubiertas en 
las raices de dos plantas de Nueva-Espana . . . Madrid, 1794, and his Reglamento 
de orden de S. M. para que se propaque y perpettie le vacuna en Nueva Espana. 
Mexico, 1810; José Ignacio Bartolache, Imstruccién que puede servir para que 
se cure @ los enfermos de las viruelas epidémicas . . . Mexico, 1779; and Academia 
Medico-Quirurgica, Ensayo para la materia medica Mexicana . . . Puebla, 1832. 

The treasures of the University of Oregon Medical School belong chiefly to 
the future. Although there is a small section now, a recent and generous gift in 
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honor of the Portland Academy of Medicine’s fiftieth anniversary was presented 
for the purpose of such a collection. A more recent library of the west, the 
Health Sciences Library of the University of Washington, founded after World 
War II, can already claim some four hundred rare books, including one incun- 
abule and a number of the outstanding texts of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries. 

In many other libraries, too, from coast to coast, there are cherished volumes 
and small historical collections. Unfortunately, space precludes listing any but 
those with a definite program for adding to them. Omitted also are the distin- 
guished research or public libraries where volumes relating to medicine may be 
found among general collections. Indeed only an attempt may be made here to 
indicate the range, scope, variety and geographical distribution, a tasteful 
sampling of a rich feast. 
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Snapshot of the Medical Librarian as His- 
torian and Bibliographer, to 1947* 


By W. B. McDaniez1, 2d 

Curator, Historical Collections 

Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


lL the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association (36: 214-15, 1948) there is 
an unsigned editorial entitled ‘Medical librarians as medical historians” that 
begins: “‘As a group, medical librarians are probably more keenly aware of our 
local cultural medical inheritance than any other organized group.” Despite its 
title, the editorial does not cover the ground encompassed by this snapshot; 
but its opening sentence does tend to support the thesis that, of all specialized 
librarians, the medical cadre seems from the beginning to have been particularly 
responsive to the historical aspects of its patron discipline. The dramatic nature 
of the discipline might account for this, in part. A more compelling reason, 
perhaps, is the fact that medical libraries have generally been started by, and 
found their strongest supporters in, physicians with strong historical or biblio- 
philic leanings. Librarians, of course, have no priestly immunity to infection. 
Indeed, a goodly number have borne infection by the historical virus so cheer- 
fully that they have been led deliberately to act as carriers. This paper proposes, 
without pretense of exhaustive research, to bring into focus for a moment some 
medical librarians who have published medico-historical or bibliographical 
studies from the founding of the Medical Library Association, in 1898, 
to the year 1947, from which point further details may be gleaned in the article 
by Dr. Schullian in this issue of the Association’s BULLETIN. It has seemed 
advisable to train our sights, generally, only on full-time professional medical 
librarians for whom these ventures represented labors of love. 

A gracious dispensation of poetic justice permits us to begin our story with 
the mother of the Medical Library Association herself, Miss Margaret Anne 
[Ridley] Charlton, variously of Montreal and Toronto—she who, in 1898, 
played the role of our institutional Eve to the Adam of, some say, Dr. William 
Osler; others, Dr. George M. Gould. In his characteristically charming presi- 
dential address, in 1936, Dr. W. W. Francis tells us that, before she found her 
vocation, Miss Charlton had established something of a reputation as a journal- 


* A considerably revised version of an unpublished paper read at a joint meeting of the 
Section on Cultural Medicine, New York Academy of Medicine, and the New York Society 
for Medical History, 8 Nov. 1944. 
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ist and writer of light fiction. But in her later years she turned to historical 
writing, producing, in the field of medical historiography, three articles on early 
Canadian physicians, and, finally, her magnum opus—“Outlines of the history 
of medicine in Lower Canada,” “which runs through four numbers in two 
volumes of the Annals [of Medical History], 1923-4, and fills 98 of its large 
pages.”’ Dr. Francis goes on to say, “All her historical studies give evidence of 
painstaking research and contribute something new. They are well worth read- 
ing.” Yet, singularly, Miss Charlton’s work appears to have been overlooked by 
Dr. John J. Haegerty when preparing his 2-volume ‘‘Four Centuries of Medical 
History in Canada,” published in 1928. 

Of the other founders of this Association, a word in this connection should 
be said of Mr. Charles Perry Fisher, for fifty years Librarian of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. There, indeed, the historical sense was endemic. 
While Mr. Fisher’s right, or administrative, hand was busily engaged in pro- 
moting greater library use of such new-fangled gadgets as the typewriter and 
the photostat, his left was as assiduously spreading the infection caught from 
such indefatigable historians and bibliophiles as Osler and Weir Mitchell. It is 
Weir Mitchell’s “Some recently discovered letters of William Harvey, with 
other miscellanea” (1912) that contains Mr. Fisher’s bibliography of Harvey’s 
published works, which Sir Geoffrey Keynes characterizes, in his own Harvey 
bibliography (1928; 1953), as “the only important source of bibliographical 
information hitherto available.” Mr. Fisher’s catalogue of the incunabula in 
his library, published in the Annals of Medical History (1919, 1923, 1931), 
might be regarded as the progenitor of the later incunabula catalogues pub- 
lished by the Boston Medical Library, the National Library of Medicine, and 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. Other publications, along with 
unpublished manuscripts in his library, make it clear that historical and biblio- 
graphical study was an integral part of his administrative conscience and 
tastes. 

If Mrs. Grace Whiting Myers, then Assistant Librarian of the Treadwell 
Library of the Massachusetts General Hospital, did not get to Philadelphia for 
the organization meeting of the Association, she nevertheless managed to be on 
hand for the second Annual Meeting, in 1899. Thirty years later, now Librarian 
Emeritus and the author of solid papers on hospital libraries (as well as of a 
housewifely one on “Dusting the library”), she published a 224-page “History 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, June, 1872, to December, 1900”—a 
useful work not yet superseded. 

Another early member of the Association, Albert Tracy Huntington, Librar- 
ian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn, wrote one or two 
historical articles but made a more vital contribution through his editorship of 
the Medical Library and Historical Journal, whose five volumes (1903-07) 
served as the official publication of the Association, and by its title and contents 
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helped notably to establish the tradition of historical awareness in medical 
librarianship. The chief carrier in those days was, of course, the incomparable 
Osler. It was from a medical librarian who had worked under him in Baltimore 
—Miss Minnie Wright Blogg—that there came the first bibliography of Osler’s 
writings (1919), a chronological one which was helpful to Dr. Maude E. Abbott 
in the preparation of her classified bibliography. 

Though the medical librarians in the first three decades of this century un- 
questionably shared, and aided in various ways, the historical interests of the 
physicians, they seem by and large to have been too preoccupied with bringing 
up the infant science of medical librarianship to produce much, personally, in 
the way of historical writing and bibliography. But there were, latterly, addi- 
tional influences at work encouraging the eventual participation of the librarian- 
historian. The Annals of Medical History from 1917 to 1942 kept open house for 
worthy authors of all stations in life. The American Association of the History 
of Medicine, founded in the mid-’20s, was equally hospitable. Then in the ’30s, 
there penetrated everywhere the contagious enthusiasm of the late Dr.. Henry 
E. Sigerist, whose Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine became, in 
1939, six years after its founding, the official publication of the American 
Association of the History of Medicine. There was also the example furnished 
by Mr. James F. Ballard, of Boston, over a long period; and that of Dr. Archi- 
bald Malloch, of New York, over a regrettably shorter one. 

In 1924, Mr. Ballard published, in the Annals, “‘A Descriptive outline of the 
history of medicine from its earliest days to 600 B.C.;” in 1930, in the same 
journal, ‘‘A check list of incunabula in the Boston Medical Library,” a fore- 
runner of his famous ‘‘Catalogue of the medieval and renaissance manuscripts 
and incunabula in the Boston Medical Library” (1944). The Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, in 1940, printed his and Dr. Henry R. Viets’ “Notes on the 
plague tracts in the Boston Medical Library.” And in our own BULLETIN, from 
1932-1944, and the New England Journal of Medicine, may be found numerous 
exhibit lists and historical notes that have further contributed to our knowledge 
of the resources of his library. 

Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine for over two decad’ ,, Dr. 
Malloch was perhaps the first of our American medical librarians since his 
fellow Canadian Miss Charlton to bring to these ventures a ripe scholarly 
equipment. Of his ‘Finch and Baines: a seventeenth century friendship” 
(1917), “Short years: the life and letters of John Bruce MacCallum” (1938), and 
“Medical interchange between the British Isles and America before 1801” 
(1946), Miss Janet Doe has written that “they collect and preserve an amazing 
amount of medical biography;” while his “William Harvey” (1929) was de- 
scribed by Dr. Francis R. Packard as “‘a most valuable and delightful contribu- 
tion.” 

Let it not be thought that the activity of the historical virus has been con- 
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fined to the Eastern Seaboard and the Province of Quebec, however; it has 
found willing hosts in other climes as well. In the ’20s, you have, in our Associa- 
tion BULLETIN, not only Miss Persis Greely Anderson’s excerpt from a Boston 
Medical Library 18th c. manuscript journal of a young doctor’s apprentice 
(“John Denison Hartshorn’’), but “Bits of medical history found in some old 
medical journals” by Miss Florence McRae, of Richmond, Va.; in the ’30s, 
from St. Louis, Miss Lily Hanvey (subsequently, Mrs. Alderson)’s ‘‘Alexis St. 
Martin was in St. Louis,” Mrs. Ethel Washburn’s “Ex-libris in a medical 
library ;” and, from Chicago, Mrs. Judith Wallen Hunt’s “Bio-medical centen- 
nials and their background.” Nashville was heard from via Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham’s “Short review of the development of medical education and 
schools of medicine,” published in the Annals of Medical History. San Fran- 
cisco’s Mrs. Frances Tomlinson Gardner contributed a series of colorful articles 
on California’s medical history to the Annals and the Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine in the ’30s and ’40s. Mrs. Florence A. Cooksley, then of Rochester, 
N. Y., gave us “‘A history of medicine in the state of New York and the county 
of Monroe” (N.Y. State Journal of Medicine, 1936-7). In our BuLtetin, 1943, 
may be found Miss Annabelle Furman’s ‘“‘Founders of the Medical College of 
the State of South Carolina. I. John Edwards Holbrook.” 

The ’30s were further enlivened by what appear to have been the historical 
débuts of another pair of medical librarians who were later to become presidents 
of the Medical Library Association. Usefully and delightfully cultivating her 
own garden, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, of New Orleans, has given us, in this 
limited period, in our own BULLETIN: “Studies on diseases of the south, espe- 
cially Louisiana” (a bibliography), “Plantation medicine,” “Medicine in the Con- 
federacy,” and “‘The versatile genius of Daniel Drake.” The Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine has her ‘Two letters of Sir William Osler” and “Some 
nineteenth-century fee bills;” the Annals, her ““Thomas Wade, medical stu- 
dent.” To Dr. Sanford V. Larkey we owe versions in modern English of William 
Turner’s “Book of wines,” Andreas Laurentius’ ‘‘A discourse on the preserva- 
tion of the sight,” and “An herbal [1525].” Papers entitled, respectively, 
“Astrology and politics in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign,” ““The Hippo- 
cratic oath in Elizabethan England,” “Scientific glossaries in sixteenth century 
English books,” and “John Shaw Billings and the history of medicine”’ will be 
found in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. Not to be overlooked is a 
Festschrift paper, written with Dr. Owsei Temkin, “John Banister and the 
pulmonary circulation,” that appears in the ‘Essays in biology in honor of 
Herbert M. Evans.” 

Now, the 1942 volume of the Annals of Medical History might be regarded asa 
collector’s item from this point of view, because it contains no fewer than five 
contributions by medical librarians. The first, by Miss Julia E. Wilson, of 
Baltimore, is an article on Dr. John Crawford entitled, “An early Baltimore 
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physician and his medical library.” The second, ‘“‘A review of Louisiana medical 
literature, 1796-1843,” and the fourth, ‘“Edward Hall Barton, sanitarian,” 
were written by another later president of the Association, Mr. William Dosité 
Postell, of New Orleans. The third article, “Sylvester Graham, 1794-1851,” 
came from a librarian who subsequently reformed and achieved even wider 
fame as the manager of the Association’s Exchange, Miss Mildred V. Naylor. 
Over the fifth article we shall gently draw the coverlet of silence, because it 
appeared in the very last number of the Aznals ever to be published and may 
therefore be held suspect as a contributing cause of the great journal’s demise. 

To dismiss Mr. Postell with the cursory mention of him in the preceding para- 
graph would be unjust to one of our most active contemporary librarian-his- 
torians. The Annals of Medical History, in 1941, had published his ‘‘Erasmus 
Darwin Fenner and the beginnings of medical literature in Louisiana.” His 
“Principles of medical practice in Louisiana during the first half of the 19th 
century” appeared in this Association’s BULLETIN in the following year. In 
1944 he was represented in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine by an article 
entitled “A cesarian section with three claimants;” in 1945, by another paper, 
“F, B. Coleman, a medical student of the 1830’s.”” Meanwhile, there had ap- 
peared two little manuals of student instruction, ‘“‘The development of medical 
literature” (1942, and later), and “‘An introduetion to medical bibliography” 
(1943, and later). Miss Naylor, too, has been by no means a one-shot historian. 
Three years before she dealt with Sylvester Graham in the Annals of Medical 
History, our own BuLuieTIN had published her ‘Medicine in New Jersey” 
(1939); and you will find two articles by her in the Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine:“Henry Leber Coit: a biographical sketch”’ (1942) ; and “A New Jersey 
petition” (1945). 

Directly following Mr. Postell’s “‘Cesarian section” in the Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, 1944, as it happens, is a bibliography, ‘“‘Women as physi- 
cians in the United States, 1850-1900,” compiled by the Librarian of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Miss Ida J. Draeger; and in a later 
issue of the same volume one may find an article, ‘“‘Medical practices in Detroit 
during the war of 1812,” by Miss Fanny J. Anderson, onetime assistant in the 
Medical Science Department of the Detroit Public Library. 

More or less coeval with the founders of the Association was Mr. James Blake 
Bailey, Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, who died in 
1897, at the early age of 48. Apparently an excellent administrator, he also was 
on friendly terms with Clio Medica. He was the author of “Diary of a Resur- 
rectionist”’ and of numerous papers, as well as the editor of Matthew Baillie’s 
autobiography and of two tracts by Jean Paul Marat. To Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, 
who currently holds the same chair, we owe a number of valuable historical or 
bibliographical studies. Within our period, he has given us a list of the incunabula 
in the library of the Royal College of Surgeons of England (1931), “Four 
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letters from Boerhaave” (1934), “British periodicals of medicine” (1938), 
“John Hunter’s letters” (1945), and “John Hunter: a list of his books” (1946), 
while a communication from him to our BULLETIN drew attention to an ar- 
ticle, “John Keats and Joshua Haddington,contemporary students at Guy’s Hos- 
pital,” published (1943) by Mr. George A. R. Winston, Wills Librarian of 
Guy’s. Mr. W. J. Bishop, who recently presented the new journal Medical 
History in an auspicious début, contributed an article on Thomas Dimsdale 
(1932) and “Notes on the history of medical costume” (1934) to the Annals; 
in 1944, with Mr. Hamilton Bailey, published “Notable names in medicine 
and surgery.” Since 1940, the Librarian of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
School, Mr. John L. Thornton, has been presenting in that hospital’s Journal, 
under the rubric “In the library,” notes on historical material in the library, 
some of which were incorporated in his larger publications of recent date. The 
work that we now refer to as “Garrison-Morton” (“‘Garrison and Morton’s 
medical bibliography”) derived its second patronymic, in 1943, from Mr. 
Leslie T. Morton, then Librarian of St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 
Substantial contributions by the present Librarian of the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library, Mr. F. N. L. Poynter, Ph.D., a more recent member of this 
remarkably productive English group, of course are outside the controls of this 
report. 

As we turn about and sail homeward, we approach a small remaining group 
whose widely known names and work permit us an appropriately cheerful 
Envoi. The beloved Miss Janet Doe’s “Bibliography of the works of Ambrose 
Paré” (1937) is, all know, a distinguished and lasting contribution to medical 
bio-bibliography. Her successor as Librarian of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Miss Gertrude L. Annan, like her predecessors Miss Doe and Dr. 
Malloch, is widely known for her varied contributions to the study of the history 
of medicine. Though her thorough and enlightened organization of the historical 
materials in the Academy library, and numerous articles on the development 
and administration of such collections (including her invaluable contributions 
to the Association’s Handbook), might be thought sufficient to release any 
amount of historical tensions, she has also occasionally found time to make 
direct contributions to the historical literature. Aside from several exhibit 
lists—a form of bio- or subject-bibliography that can be very useful—one 
remembers her “Plan for hospitalization insurance devised by Piarron de 
Chamousset, 1754” (Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1944), and 
no fewer than 14 biographical articles spread through vols 15-20 (1935-6) of the 
indispensable Dictionary of American Biography—no light achievement, this 
latter, in view of the rigorous standards of the dictionary’s editors. 

Without exception, the editors of the Association’s BULLETIN have had a 
strong historical bent, though not all of them have been professional medical 
librarians or direct contributors to the historical literature. Of those qualified in 
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these respects, Mr. Ballard and Mr. Postell have been mentioned. We turn now 
to Miss Estelle Brodman, Ph.D., who is shortly terminating ten years of dis- 
tinguished editorial service on the BULLETIN. Though the larger share of her 
literary output falls in the domain of library science, she too, fortunately, has 
shown herself to be not immune to the historical virus. With her recent achieve- 
ments in this field fresh in mind, let us not forget that three earlier articles from 
her pen are to be found in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine: ‘“Two different 
plates in Withering’s Account of the foxglove’’ (1945); ‘An unpublished letter of 
Daniel Drake to the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York” (1945); 
and ‘More about Daniel Drake’s attempt to obtain an honorary degree for Dr. 
William H. Richardson” (1946). 

As with the editors, so with our presidents. In the years since 1933, when 
Miss Marcia C. Noyes was the first of our elected presidents not to hold the 
M.D. degree, it is unlikely that there has been one who was not responsive to 
the historical aspects of medicine. We have already mentioned in this connec- 
tion Mrs. Cunningham, Miss Doe, and Miss Marshall; Mr. Ballard, Drs. Larkey 
and Malloch, and Mr. Postell. But perhaps the most productive of American 
medical librarians in the field of medical historiography is yet another former 
editor who has recently moved into the Association’s White House. It is to be 
hoped that the catalogue of the library of the Mayo Clinic does full justice to 
the literary output of the Clinic’s Librarian, Mr. Thomas E. Keys. Willius and 
Keys’ Cardiac classics (1941), Keys’ Development of anesthesia (1943) and 
History of surgical anesthesia (1945) may be found, we know, in any respectable 
collection of medico-historical reference works. The origins of these works may 
be traced, in part, at least, to numerous articles by Mr. Keys, with or without 
a collaborator, in the Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo Clinic, Anes- 
thesiology, and Current Researches in Anesthesia and Analgesia, respectively. 
Indeed, a notable feature of his historical work is the frequency with which the 
librarian and one or another of his scientist associates have pooled their respec- 
tive subject resources—a fruitful practice that others might well emulate. His 
historical interests by no means restricted to the heart and the loss of sensation, 
Mr. Keys has also contributed to the Mayo Proceedings articles entitled 
“Medieval medical manuscripts” (1938), “The story of the medical printed 
book”’ (1939), “The medical history of George Washington” (1942), and “The 
medical history of Benjamin Franklin” (1942), the last two written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. F. A. Willius. In our own BuLtetin, 1944, may be found his 
“The plague in literature” and a description of the stained glass window on the 
history of medicine that is to be seen in the Mayo Foundation House.“Dr. Simon 
Baruch and his fight for free public baths,”’ with Dr. F. H. Krusen as co-author, 
was published in the Archives of Physical Medicine, 1945. This enviable record, 
like a number of the others, happily is still an open entry. 

Thus we come to the end of our catalogue of ships, incomplete though it 
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inevitably must be. A catalogue is a dull article, indeed, if we do not bring to 
the use of it the twin tricks of imagination and analysis. If we do so in the 
present instance, we are perhaps likely to be impressed less by the tonnage than 
by other factors. One of these would be the geographical spread; another, the 
durability of the virus, if we may shake off the johnie-come-lately metaphor in 
the interests of an earlier one. We see that many of the librarians have turned 
to the “local cultural medical inheritance” for inspiration, a fertile field for it. 
Others have put to use their individual training or interest in other fields. This 
is all as it should be. 

But quality—which derives basically from the presence or absence of a 
scholarly approach—is another factor that demands consideration in respect 
of all publication, and particularly that by librarians. If our historical writers 
have brought to their labors of love varying degrees of technical understanding 
and skill, so much can be said of practitioners of the art generally. The ancient 
virus still is active, and it is the nature of our tribe that it remain so. There are 
currently three medico-historical journals in the Anglo-American language, our 
own hospitable BULLETIN and many local or national journals of a general 
nature through which the traditional historical awareness of medical librarians 
may be demonstrated as continuing undiminished. We shall not wisely forget, 
however, that what is being demonstrated is not only an abstraction such as 
historical awareness, but the anatomy of our own scholarship and sense of 
humanity. 


Some American Medical Imprints of the 
Nineteenth Century 


THoMAS E Keys 


Librarian 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Tu nineteenth century was an era of great medical advances brought 
about by the development of the basic sciences (1, 2). In this brief article it 
is impossible to present all the material. An attempt has been made merely to 
show the trends. 


SOME OF THE First PUBLICATIONS OF MEDICAL IMPORTANCE 


In this country the first publication of medical importance was Benjamin 
Waterhouse’s A Prospect of Exterminating the Small-Pox: being the History of 
the Variolae Vaccinae, or Kine-Pox, commonly called the Cow-Pox; as it has 
appeared in England: with an Account of a Series of Innoculations performed 
for the Kine-Pox, in Massachusetts ... (Boston, Cambridge Press, William 
Hilliard, 1800). A second edition appeared in 1802. 

Benjamin Waterhouse, who was born in Newport, Rhode Island in 1754, 
became the first professor of medicine in the newly organized medical school 
at Harvard College. In 1799 he received from England a copy of Edward 
Jenner’s Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae on Cowpox 
.. . (1798). He realized the importance of Jenner’s discovery and championed 
the new preventive measure. After receiving vaccine from England (June, 
1800) he began his vaccinations (3, 4). 

Benjamin Rush was a most prolific author, and although more active in the 
eighteenth century, several works were issued in the nineteenth century. 

Nathan Smith, besides teaching and organizing medical schools, published 
an excellent book in 1824 entitled Typhus Fever, which really was on typhoid 
fever as it is known today. 

James Thacher’s American Medical Biography ... (Boston, Richardson & 
Lord and Cottons & Barnard, 1828, 2 v. in 1) contains a most interesting 
history of American medicine and one that is accurate for the most part. 
Thacher was also the author of The American New Dispensatory (Boston, 
T. B. Wait & Co., 1810) and of the first medical textbook, American Modern 
Practice (Boston, E. Read, 1817) (5). 

Another important work was A Treatise on a Malignant Epidemic, Com- 
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monly Called Spotted Fever (New York, T. & F. Swords), an account of cerebro- 
spinal fever by Elisha North published in 1811. 

Still another American first was Samuel Bard’s A Compendium of Theory 
and Practice of Midwifery . . . (New York, Collins & Perkins, 1807). According 
to Malloch, this passed through five editions. Samuel Bard’s partner, David 
Hosack, was the author of Essays on Various Subjects of Medical Science (New 
York, J. Seymour, 1824-1830, 3 v.). 

The great American medical classic of the nineteenth century, of course, was 
William Beaumont’s Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice and 
the Physiology of Digestion (Plattsburgh, F. P. Allen, 1833; Ed. 2, Burlington, 
[Vt.], G. Goodrich, 1847). Any library possessing a copy of his book, which 
went through many editions, has the “cornerstone” to American physiology. 

One of the important figures of this era, Daniel Drake (6), was the foremost 
physician and medical educator west of the Allegheny mountains. His im- 
portant work was A Systemic Treatise, Historical, Etiological and Practical On 
the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America . . . (Cincinnati, 
W. B. Smith & Co.; New York, Mason & Law, 1850-1854, 2 v.). 

Austin Flint, Sr., was one of America’s outstanding cardiologists even before 
the specialty was recognized. His most outstanding books were his Practical 
Treatise on the Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart 
(Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1859), and his treatise on Phthisis: its 
Morbid Anatomy, Etiology, Symptomatic Events and Complications, Fatality 
and Prognosis, Treatment and Physical Diagnosis ... (Philadelphia, H. C. 
Lea, 1875). 

A contemporary of Flint was the eminent American surgeon, Samuel David 
Gross (1805-1884) of Easton, Pennsylvania. His most interesting work was 
his Autobiography (Philadelphia, G. Barrie, 1887, 2 v.). He wrote several other 
books, among them his famous Syslem of Surgery (Philadelphia, Blanchard & 
Lea, 1859, 2 v.; Ed. 6, 1882), Lives of Eminent American Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1861) and 
a History of American Medical Literature from 1776 to the Present Time (Phila- 
delphia, Collins, 1876). His son, Samuel W. Gross (1837-1889), published a 
work, Tumors of the Mammary Glands (1882) and one on Impotence (1881). 

Jacob Bigelow (1787-1879), a Boston physician, studied botany on the 
side and his book, American Medical Botany (Boston, Cummings & Hilliard, 
1817-1820, 3 v. in 6 pts.), gave him an international reputation. 

Bigelow’s son, Henry Jacob Bigelow, wrote the first important orthopedic 
work on the hip-joint: The Mechanism of Dislocation and Fracture of the Hip 
(Philadelphia, H. C. Lea, 1869). Several years previously, in 1845 his Manual 
of Orthopedic Surgery (Boston, Wm. D. Ticknor & Co.) was published. He also 
is remembered for giving the first important paper on sulfuric ether as an 
anesthetic before the Boston Society of Medical Improvement on November 9, 
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1846. This paper was published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
November 18, 1846 (7). 


LITERATURE ON ANESTHESIA 


America’s contribution to medicine in this period was surgical anesthesia. The 
three chief figures concerned with the American development were Dr. Crawford 
Williamson Long (8) of Jefferson, Georgia, a general practitioner who was the 
first to use sulfuric ether in a surgical operation on March 30, 1842, but who 
failed to report its use until 1849; Dr. Horace Wells (9), a dentist from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, who conceived the idea of anesthesia with nitrous oxide 
and had one tooth extracted without pain on December 11, 1844. In January, 
1845, Wells attempted to demonstrate nitrous oxide anesthesia prior to a 
tooth extraction before the class in surgery at Harvard Medical School, but 
was not successful. After a few more attempts he abandoned anesthesia and 
dentistry. 

The third, Dr. William Thomas Green Morton, a Boston dentist, was also 
looking for a way to alleviate pain. In July, 1844, he applied sulfuric ether 
topically prior to filling a tooth. Sulfuric ether had been recommended to 
Morton by Dr. Charles A. Jackson, a physician who was a member of the 
Harvard faculty. After many uses and experiments, Morton successfully dem- 
onstrated ether anesthesia in a surgical operation on October 16, 1846, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The surgeon, Dr. John Collins Warren, re- 
ported his experience in the December 9, 1846 issue of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal (10). As mentioned earlier, Bigelow had made Morton’s 
discovery known in the November 18, 1846 issue of the same journal. 

In Boston, Walter Channing, Professor of Obstetrics at Harvard Medical 
School, began to use ether in his practice. His treatise on etherization in child- 
birth was an outstanding book. 

Documents on anesthesia are rare and consist chiefly of pamphlets and 
items from the periodical literature. They have been reviewed extensively by 
Fulton (11) and Fulton and Stanton (12). 


Two MEN oF LETTERS 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet, physician and anatomist, suggested the term 
“anaesthesia” in a letter to Morton dated November 21, 1846. This letter was 
first printed in Edward Warren’s Some Account of the Letheon (Ed. 2, 2nd issue, 
Boston, [Privately Printed] 1847). 

Holmes is immortalized in medical history for his work establishing the 
contagiousness of puerperal fever. His account was first published in The New 
England Quarterly Journal of Medicine (13). This was enlarged and published 
as Puerperal Fever as a Private Pestilence (Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1855). 

Silas Weir Mitchell (1830-1914), a foremost neurologist, wrote a book on 
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“rest” therapy, Fat and Blood: and How to Make Them... (Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1877) which is considered a classic. 

Mitchell with George W. Morehouse and William W. Keen wrote Gunshot 
Wounds and Other Injuries of Nerves and later published his important mono- 
graph, Injuries of Nerves and their Consequences (1872). Mitchell is also famous 
for his work, Researches on the Venom of the Rattlesnake, published in 1861 by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SURGEONS 


Dr. Nicholas Senn (1844-1908) of Chicago wrote the first American textbook 
on experimental surgery, Experimental Surgery (Chicago, W. T. Keener, 
1889). He made many contributions to surgery. 

Both Samuel D. Gross (14) and Billings (15) reviewed the accomplishments 
of American surgery. Some of the American surgeons who have added volumes 
to the medical literature besides those already mentioned include: John Syng 
Dorsey who was the author of the first comprehensive treatise on surgery, 
Elements of Surgery for the Use of Students (Philadelphia, E. Parker, 1813, 
2 v.; Ed. 3, 1823); George McClellan, founder of Jefferson Medical College 
who wrote The Principles and Practice of Surgery (Philadelphia, Grigg, Elliott 
& Co., 1848) which was issued posthumously; Nathan Smith whose post- 
humous publication was Medical and Surgical Memoirs (Baltimore, W. A. 
Francis, 1831); William Gibson, Professor of Surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who wrote The Institutes and Practice of Surgery (Philadelphia, 
E. Parker, 1824; Ed. 7, 1845); George Hayward who translated Marie-Francois 
Bichat’s classic work on anatomy, General Anatomy, Applied to Physiology and 
Medicine (Boston, Richardson & Lord, 1822. 3 v.); George W. Norris, a prom- 
inent surgeon and author of Contributions to Practical Surgery (Philadelphia, 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1873); Frank H. Hamilton who published a Practical 
Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations (Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1860), 
Practical Treatise on Military Surgery (New York, Bailliére Brothers, 1861 and 
1865) and The Principles and Practice of Surgery (New York, Wm. Wood & 
Co., 1872). George Bushe on the faculty of Rutgers Medical College (New York) 
published A Treatise on the Malformations, Injuries and Diseases of the Rectum 
and Anus (New York, French & Adlard, 1835). In 1838 the folio volume: 
Plates illustrating a Treatise on the Malformations, Injuries and Diseases of the 
Rectum and Anus was published as a supplement to the original treatise, a 
standard monograph of this era. Joseph Pancoast, Professor of Surgery and 
later of Anatomy at Jefferson University, was the author of A Treatise on 
Operative Surgery (Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1844; Ed. 2, 1846). Henry H. 
Smith, Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania, wrote A System 
of Operative Surgery (Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1853). He was 
also the author of Minor Surgery (Philadelphia, Barrington & Haswell, 1843) 
and Syllabus of the Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Surgery . . . (Phila- 
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delphia, T. K. & P. G. Collins, 1855). These three works were combined into 
The Principles and Practice of Surgery... With a Bibliographical Index of 
American Surgical Writers From the Year 1783 to 1786 (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott, 1863, 2 v.). 

D. Hayes Agnew, Professor of Clinical Surgery at Pennsylvania, wrote many 
interesting medical pamphlets, a Practical Anatomy (Ed. 2, Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1868) and Principles and Practice of Surgery (Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1878-1883, 3 v.; Ed. 2, 1889). Paul F. Eve was the 
author of A Collection of Remarkable Cases in Surgery (Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1857). 

John M. Carnochan, New York surgeon, was the author of A Treatise on the 
Etiology, Pathology and Treatment of Congenital Dislocations of the Head of the 
Femur (New York, S. S. & W. Wood, 1850) and Contributions to Operative 
Surgery and Surgical Pathology (New York, Harper & Bros., 1877-1886). 
William H. Van Buren of New York issued Contributions to Practical Surgery 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1865) and Lectures on Diseases of the 
Rectum (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1870; Ed. 2, 1878). With Edward L. 
Keyes he published A Practical Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary Organs including Syphilis (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1874). He 
also was the author of Lectures on the Principles of Surgery (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1884). 


DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Two books appeared which in their later editions contradicted Holmes’ dis- 
covery of the contagiousness of puerperal fever: William P. Dewees’ A Treatise 
on the Diseases of Females (Philadelphia, H. C. Carey & I. Lea, 1826) which 
went through 10 editions, and Charles D. Meigs’ The Philadelphia Practice of 
Midwifery (Philadelphia, J. Kay, Jr. & Bro., 1838). It took a long time for 
Holmes’ doctrine to be adopted. Dewees and Meigs wrote other important 
books on diseases of women. Both Charles Meigs and his son, J. Forsyth Meigs, 
wrote on pediatrics as well. 

Hugh L. Hodge, Sr., was the author of many important works including On 
Diseases Peculiar to Women, including Displacement of the Uterus (Philadelphia, 
Blanchard & Lea, 1860) and The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics (Phila- 
delphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1864). Another writer on this subject was Gunning S. 
Bedford (1806-1870) of New York. He was the author of Clinical Lectures on 
the Diseases of Women and Children (New York, S. S. & W. Wood, 1855) which 
ran through eight editions and The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics (New 
York, S. S. & W. Wood, 1861; Ed. 3, 1863). The contributions of J. Marion 
Sims (1813-1883) to gynecologic surgery must be mentioned. These were em- 
bodied in his treatise, Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery (New York, W. Wood & 
Co., 1866). This went through several editions, including three in German. 

Many works continued to be published on these subjects. 
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THE CHEST 


Many physicians wrote on diseases of the chest. Among the most noteworthy 
publications on tuberculosis of the lungs were S. G. Morton’s Jilustrations of 
Pulmonary Consumption (Philadelphia, Key & Biddle, 1834); W. A. McDow- 
ell’s A Demonstration of the Curability of Pulmonary Consumption (Louisville, 
Kentucky, Prentice & Weissinger, 1843) and L. M. Lawson’s A Practical 
Treatise on Phthisis Pulmonalis . . . (Cincinnati, Rickey, Mallory & Co., 1861). 

A distinguished Bostonian, Henry I. Bowditch (16) (1808-1892), became 
interested in diseases of the chest especially the work of Laennec and wrote 
The Young Stethoscopist, or a Student’s Aid to Auscultation (New York, J. & 
H. G. Langley, 1846; Ed. 2, New York, S. S. & W. Wood, 1848). 


MILITARY MEDICINE 


A practical volume on military medicine was Joseph J. Woodward’s Outlines 
oy the Chief Camp Diseases of the United States Armies as Observed during the 
Present War (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1863). Woodward, an 
army medical officer, participated in the Battle of Bull Run and later was 
assigned to the Surgeon General’s office. 

The largest medical work published in the century from America was the 
Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion (Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1870-1888; 3 v. in 6) by Joseph J. Woodward, 
Charles Smart, George A. Otis and David L. Huntington. Garrison (17) re- 
ferred to this work as “‘A splendid collection of case histories and pathologic 
reports, embellished with fine plates, and altogether, a work that is unique in 
the annals of military medicine.” 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND PSYCHIATRY 


William A. Hammond, a prominent neurologist and Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Army, wrote an important volume entitled A Treatise on Diseases of the 
Nervous System (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1871; Ed. 7, 1881). Many other 
works were prepared under his authorship. Charles E. Morgan contributed a 
monograph which attempted to relate electricity to the nervous system: Electro- 
physiology and Therapeutics (New York, W. Wood & Co., 1868). It was pub- 
lished posthumously under Dr. Hammond’s editorship. 

The first important work on psychiatry to be published in America was 
Isaac Ray’s (1807-1881) Contributions to Mental Pathology (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1873). 


MATERIA MEDICA 


An important work on materia medica was Nathaniel Chapman’s Discourses 
on the Elements of Therapeutics and Materia Medica (Philadelphia, J. Webster, 
1817, 2 v.; Ed. 5, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Carey, 1827). John P. Harrison’s 
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two-volume, Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, was published in 
1845 (Cincinnati, Desilver & Burr; Philadelphia, Thomas Cowper Thwait & 
Co.). Another writer in this field was William Tully (1785-1859) who published 
Materia Medica, or Pharmacology and Therapeutics (Springfield, Mass., J. 
Church, 1857-1858). 

The Dispensatory of the United States of America (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1955) now in its twenty-fifth edition has an interesting history. The 
editors of the first (1833) to the eleventh edition were George B. Wood and 
Franklin Bache. Editions 12 (1865) and 13 (1870) were edited by George B. 
Wood. Edition 14 was edited by George B. Wood and Horatio C. Wood. 
Editions 15 (1883) to 19 (1907) were edited by Horatio C. Wood, Joseph P. 
Remington and Samuel P. Sadtler. The first eight editions were published by 
Grigg and Elliott, the others by Lippincott. 

The official volume, The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America was 
initiated in 1817 by Lyman Spalding of New York City. Dr. Spalding’s plan, 
which was approved by a committee of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York and subsequently by the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
was made effective. In 1820 the first U. S. pharmacopoeial convention was held 
in Washington, D. C. In that year, too, the first Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States was published in both Latin and English. Latin except for titles was 
discontinued in the 1840 revision. Thirteen decennial meetings have been held 
in Washington, D. C., since 1820, with frequent publishing of new editions and 
new supplements. 

Other interesting volumes in the field of materia medica included Alfred 
Stillé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica (Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 
1860, 2 v.; Ed. 4, 1874) and John Eberle’s A Treatise of the Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics (Philadelphia, J. Webster, 1822-1823; Ed. 6, 1847). Horatio C. 
Wood (1841-1920), the editor of the Dispensatory of the United States for many 
years, was the author of an important work on the physiologic effect of drugs: 
A Treatise on Therapeutics, Comprising Materia Medica, and Toxicology (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1874). This went through at least 14 editions under 
Wood and his son, Horatio, Jr. 


MEDICINE, EPIDEMICS, AND OTHER TOPICS 


Billings (18a) refers to Essays on Pathology and Therapeutics (Charleston, 
McCarter & Allen, 1845, 2 v.) by Samuel Henry Dickson (1798-1857) as 
“among the most attractive of literature of medicine.” 

Joseph Mather Smith, who was educated at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, was the author of Elements of the Etiology and 
Philosophy of Epidemics (New York, J. & J. Harper, 1824). 

Another interesting American physician was Elisha Bartlett. His writings 
included: An Inquiry into the Degree of Certainty in Medicine (Philadelphia, 
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Lea & Blanchard, 1848); The History, Diagnosis, and Treatment of Typhoid and 
Typhus Fever (Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1842) and The History, Diag- 
nosis, and Treatment of the Fevers of the United States (Philadelphia, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1847). 

Charles Frick (1823-1860) of Baltimore was the author of Treatise on Renal 
A ffections; their Diagnosis and Pathology (Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1850). 


YELLOW FEVER PUBLICATIONS 


Billings (18b) counted more than 100 books and pamphlets and more than 
600 journal articles published on yellow fever until 1876. Authors included 
John Linnaeus Edward Whitridge Shecut of Charleston, South Carolina, who 
published his essays in 1818 as Shecut’s Medical and Philosophical Essays 
(Charleston, A. E. Miller). This includes his account of the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1817 as well as his Essay on Contagions and Infections which traces 
the Southern opinions about yellow fever. 

Dr. Réné La Roche of Philadelphia published in 1855: Yellow Fever Consid- 
ered in its Historical, Pathological, and Therapeutical Relations (Philadelphia, 
Blanchard & Lea, 2 v.). This reviews in an impartial manner the earlier con- 
tributions. Like the conquest of pain, the conquest of yellow fever was dis- 
tinctly an American contribution. The mosquito theory of the transmission of 
yellow fever and its proof are related in the following articles: 


Nott, J. C.: Yellow Fever Contrasted with Bilious Fever . . . Probable Insect 
or Animalcular Origin. New Orleans M. & S. J. 4: 563-601, 1848. 

Finlay, C. J.: El mosquito hipoteticamente considerato como agente de trans- 
misién de la fiebre amarilla. Ann. r. Acad. méd. Habana 18: 147-169, 
1881-1882. 

Carter, H. R.: A Note on the Interval between Infecting and Secondary Cases 
of Yellow Fever from the Records of the Yellow Fever at Orwood and 
Taylor, Miss., in 1898. New Orleans M. & S. J. 52: 617-636, 1900. 

Reed, Walter, Carroll, James, Agramonte, A. and Lazear, J. W.: The Etiology 
of Yellow Fever: A Preliminary Note. Philadelphia M. J. 6: 790-796, 1900. 

Reed, Walter, Carroll, James and Agramonte, A.: Experimental Yellow Fever. 
Tr. A. Am. Physicians 16: 45-71, 1901. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


In the field of anatomy according to Billings (18c), Caspar Wistar’s A System 
of Anatomy for the Use of Students of Medicine (Philadelphia, T. Dobson, 
1811-1814, 2 v.) was a popular textbook for many years. The fourth edition 
was published by Carey, Lea & Carey in 1827. William E. Horner (1793-1854) 
wrote extensively on anatomy and his first work was Lessons in Practical 
Anatomy for the Use of Dissectors (Philadelphia, E. Parker, 1823; Ed. 3, 1836). 
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His later works were A Treatise on Special and General Anatomy (Philadelphia, 
H. C. Carey & I. Lea, 1826; Ed. 7, 1846, 2 v.) and A Treatise on Pathological 
Anatomy (Philadelphia, Carey [and others], 1829). 

John D. Godman was the author of two important works: Anatomical In- 
vestigations, Comprising Descriptions of Various Fasciae of the Human Body .. . 
(Philadelphia, H. C. Carey & I. Lea, 1824) and Contributions io Physiological 
and Pathological Anatomy . . . (Philadelphia, H. C. Carey & I. Lea, 1825). 

In the field of physiology, Billings (18d) refers to the textbooks of Dunglison, 
Draper, Dalton, and Flint. Draper’s work, Human Physiology (N. Y., Harper 
& Bros., 1856) was presumably the first in America to contain microphoto- 
graphs. Other works of significance included Beaumont’s on digestion, Mit- 
chell’s on rattlesnake venom and W. A. Hammond’s Physiological Memoirs 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1863) and Sleep and Its Derangements 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869). 


DICTIONARIES 


Two medical dictionaries were among the most useful works of this period: 
the Philadelphia Medical Dictionary (Philadelphia, T. Dobson, 1808; Ed. 2, 
1817) compiled by John Redman Coxe, and Robley Dunglison’s A New Diction- 
ary of Medical Science and Literature (Boston, C. Bowen, 1833, 2 v.). 

The third dictionary by John Shaw Billings was The National Medical Dic- 
tionary (Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co., 1890, 2 v.). He, with Norton Folsom, 
Joseph Jones, Cooper Morris, and Stephen Smith and John B. Niernsée, con- 
tributed to an important volume: Hospital Plans. This was issued in 1875 by 
the trustees of the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore. 


COMMENT 


This brief survey of the medical books of nineteenth-century America has not 
included the large number of foreign works issued in translation, the transla- 
tions of French medical works which Billings (18e) said numbered 148 prior to 
1876 and translations from the German which numbered 64 prior to 1876. 
The number of American reprints of English medical titles was exceptionally 
large including 584 published prior to 1876. 
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Nurse Heroines of the Confederacy 
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\ \ ITHIN the eighty years which have elapsed since the close of the War 
between the States innumerable studies of the social history of the South have 
been made. The knowledge made possible by such a perspective leads to in- 
creasing wonder that the War could have lasted four years in a disparity so 
great as existed between the opposing sides in numbers, in materials, and in 
the achieved organization for conflict. It is possible that this very disparity 
was a compelling force in demanding from the people of the South a devotion 
to the cause and a unity of purpose more widespread and more intense than 
was usual in the North. Certainly the impact of hostilities was felt by men and 
women, old and young, fit and unfit. The War was fought almost entirely on 
southern soil and the resulting destruction was thus a personal matter affecting 
not only members of the family in active service but the very homes and fam- 
ilies from which the soldiers came. The white population of the Confederate 
States was estimated at five and a half millions as opposed to twenty-two 
million in the northern States. The Confederate forces never exceeded 600,000 
in contrast to a Union force of 2,800,000. Of this 600,000, one-third were either 
killed or died of disease and wounds, one-third were captured, one-half of the 
remainder were lost by discharge or desertion, so that in the final year of the 
War the active force numbered scarcely 100,000, almost all of them had been 
wounded or suffered illness. In the entire Confederate Army to care for their 
own forces and for Union prisoners, it is estimated that there were not more 
than 1,927 Surgeons and 3,854 Assistant Surgeons; of these only 24 medical 
officers had seen military service. 

No military or political organization existed in the South at the opening of 
hostilities. In addition, it was soon evident that the South was caught on the 
horns of an economic dilemma. There were few factories to manufacture even 
the cotton it raised, and all machinery, tools, and household furnishings had 
been imported from the North. Blockades soon cut off these sources of supply 
and it was in this emergency that women in thousands of plantation and city 
homes undertook the weaving of ‘‘Confederate Gray” and its cutting and 
sewing into uniforms. They even wove and made army tents, the while they 
managed their plantations in the absence of the men. 

The scarcity of medicines was soon felt both at home and in the Army since 
the supply of prepared drugs was cut off by the blockade, and a study of indige- 
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nous plants which could serve as substitutes was maintained throughout the 
War. The plant substitutes were gathered all over the South and used by the 
women who were charged with maintenance of health at home, as well as by 
the doctors in field and hospital. Hague tells us that “the castor oil plant, 
native in the South, was soon cultivated for the beans from which castor oil, 
thick and transparent, was extracted.” The beans were crushed in mortars, the 
oil passing through an opening near the base. Water was added and when the 
liquid was raised to a boil, impurities were strained away and the oil dipped 
from the top of the water. Berries of the dogwood tree were used for quinine; a 
cordial for dysentery was made from blackberry roots or persimmons; an ex- 
tract of the bark of wild cherry, dogwood, poplar, and wahoo trees was used for 
chills and fever; for coughs, a syrup was made from leaves and roots of the 
mullein plant, globe flowers, and wild cherry bark. Many women cultivated 
poppies in their gardens to make opium from which laudanum was extracted, 
and ashes of corncobs were used for soda. 

Home medical care was all the more important since almost all physicians 
eligible for military duty were in the armed services. Food crops attained in- 
creasing importance as it became more and more necessary for local communi- 
ties to be self-sufficient, both because of economic stringency and because foods 
from elsewhere were no longer available. In view of the increased responsibility 
only an indomitable spirit and sincere devotion could have maintained the 
women throughout the dark years of War, and the darker years which fol- 
lowed it. 

Women were engaged not merely on the home front and in the service of sup- 
ply, however. Many of them smuggled drugs through the lines as urgently 
needed medicines became scarce. Cable tells of a woman who filled a doll’s head 
with quinine, then dressed the doll and packed it in her luggage. When it was 
found, she said the doll was for a little crippled girl and was allowed to keep it. 
Opium and quinine encased in small bags were quilted into the full skirts of the 
ladies passing from north to south. 

In the presence of limited facilities for transportation and imperfect organiza- 
tion for the movement of military personnel from one point to another, it was 
soon evident that women could give practical and valuable aid through societies 
formed for the care of the sick and wounded at railroad junction points—a 
veritable canteen and emergency relief service. The first such organization was 
effected at Columbia, South Carolina in the summer of 1861, just after the 
Battle of Manassas. This group was called the Young Ladies Hospital Associa- 
tion and was originally planned to care only for the sick and wounded. In the 
winter of 1861-62, as the number of casualties increased a food service also was 
established both here and at Charlotte, North Carolina, near the depots. Rooms 
were secured for the soldiers’ use in houses near the depot under the name of 
“Soldiers’ Rest,’ where wounds were dressed and the injured were given tem- 
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porary lodging. The young women were assisted and supervised in their labors 
by older ladies and old men. Establishment of relief stations such as these soon 
sprang up all over the South. They were called Wayside Hospitals and operated 
until the end of the War. 

One such refuge at Millen, Georgia, is described by E. T. Deloache as a 
building weatherboarded with rough planks running straight up and down. It 
consisted of four large rooms to the front furnished with cots and here a volun- 
teer nurse was always in attendance. Behind were a large dining hall and a 
kitchen. The tables were always supplied with gifts from the women of Burke 
County. Local ladies acting as matrons worked on schedule with three assist- 
ants. Regular servants and extra help were engaged as needed. Young girls 
were allowed to help as visitors. This home operated for two years, being de- 
stroyed by Union troops in the last days of the War. 

In High Point, North Carolina, a hotel, a girls’ school, as well as the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches were used as such relief centers. As wounded 
were able to be moved, they were transferred to military hospitals. At this 
station only 50 died out of some 5,800 who were cared for, all nursing being done 
by local women. From here one volunteer nurse elected to go to a pest-house 
with the soldiers when an epidemic of smallpox broke out, finally dying with it 
herself. Records of this hospital are extant in the Archives of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. Mrs. Catherine Gibbon of North Carolina is noted in 
the records for her outstanding service in the Yorktown area for the wounded 
from her own state. 

Certain women of wealth assumed personal responsibility for supplying mili- 
tary units with all necessities. Mary Ann Buie of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
uniformed an entire company and traveled about during the entire period of the 
War attending sick and distressed soldiers and soliciting funds for relief work. 
One South Carolinian woman and her dependents supplied an entire company 
of soldiers with its necessities. Mrs. John T. Johnson of Mississippi maintained 
one company for the length of the War and furnished clothing for two hundred 
other soldiers. Mrs. William Hart of Virginia furnished ten gallons of milk per 
day for three years, as well as eggs, poultry, fruits, and vegetables to units in the 
area near her. 

In the absence of a strong, centralized government in the early days of the 
War, military organization functioned at the state level and casualties from 
individual states were sent to hospitals named for these states; thus, in the 
Richmond area there were several hospitals so assigned, as the Alabama Hos- 
pital, the Louisiana Hospital, to which the sick and wounded from these states 
were taken. These hospitals were often supported and supplied by the Relief 
Societies in their own states, and women from these states volunteered as nurses 
to care for their own casualties. Even after the Confederate government as- 
sumed control of the medical service and hospitals, women continued to do 
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most of the work and furnish supplies, working as nurses, matrons, and super- 
visors; in addition, the sick and wounded were received into private homes, 
especially for convalescent care. 

Hospitals were even founded by Relief Societies, as in the case of the Southern 
Mothers’ Hospital at Memphis established by the Southern Mothers’ Society in 
rooms loaned for this purpose. This institution grew from thirty to several 
hundred beds. In Montgomery, Alabama, women founded the Ladies’ Hospital, 
later called the Soldiers’ Home, where as many as five hundred men were cared 
for at one time. 

It was soon evident, however, that volunteer agencies were not enough; the 
hospitals were suffering from lack of discipline and a centralized governmental 
authority. Late in 1861, therefore, the Confederate government assumed control 
and partial support of soldiers’ hospitals. Women still continued to supply food 
and clothing and to serve as hospital matrons and even as managers. The 
government attempted to supply flour, meat, lard, sugar, and fuel, but all other 
foods including all perishables were supplied by local women. 

It was not until the fall of 1862, however, that the position of women as 
matrons in hospitals was given legal sanction by the Act of September 27, 1862. 
The Act provided for each hospital two matrons, two assistant matrons, two 
ward matrons for each ward, and one ward master for each ward “giving pref- 
erence to females.”’ Nurses were to be employed by the surgeons. The matron’s 
duties included seeing that the orders of the surgeons were carried out, super- 
vising sanitary and commissary arrangements, satisfying the individual needs 
of patients as nearly as possible, dressing wounds which needed more careful 
handling than the soldier nurses could provide, and the preparations of slings 
and paddings. They scheduled and planned the activities of nurses and in some 
cases even made trips through the countryside soliciting food, cloth for band- 
ages, and other supplies. The salaries of the chief matron, assistant matron, and 
ward matron were fixed at forty, thirty-five, and thirty dollars per month re- 
spectively. 

One woman physician, a Miss Orrie R. Moon, of Albemarle County, Virginia, 
served in the medical department of the Confederacy. Since only men were 
eligible for appointment as Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons, Miss Moon served 
as a nurse in the General Hospital at Charlottesville. She was a graduate in 1857 
of the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania (now the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania). Warren says of her: “She was a lady of fine character 
and of fine intelligence, and though she failed to distinguish herself as a physi- 
cian, she made an excellent nurse, and did good service in the wards of the 
hospital.”’ 

The women who acted as matrons faced many and difficult obstacles. Perhaps 
the greatest was the fact that bedside nursing was done by enlisted men, con- 
valescent from illness or wounds. These men, though usually willing, were com- 
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pletely untrained. As convalescents they were themselves unable to do heavy 
work and as rapidly as they became stronger and had been taught to be of real 
help, they were ordered back to the front, so that attendants were constantly 
changing, always untrained, and requiring constant supervision. Even then, 
there was continual complaint from military headquarters that men were kept 
too long in hospital, so badly were they needed at the front. In 1862, a Confed- 
erate Congressional Investigating Committee advised a corps of women nurses 
for camps and hospitals but there is no record that any such body was ever 
formed. 

Another difficulty faced by those who worked in the hospitals was that of 
women visitors who defied hospital routines, gave patients food they should not 
eat and even recommended therapy contrary to the orders of the physicians. 
Such practices sometimes resulted in serious and even fatal consequences. 
Families often came from a distance expecting to live in the hospital and care for 
their own, according to their own rules. Many such relatives resented direction, 
authority, and even advice, creating serious complications. 

There was in addition a general prejudice against women serving in hospitals, 
even on the part of the physician in charge. Appointments were given only 
grudgingly even to mature women. This prejudice tended to reduce the number 
of women willing to ignore public opinion and to discourage applications from 
many women of the better classes. Only in Virginia was this not true. In the 
hospitals, the prejudice of administrative officers in this regard resulted in the 
women being assigned inadequate quarters. Mothers and wives of hospital 
patients resented the fact that other women were allowed to live in the hospital 
and made every excuse for fault-finding. Kate Cumming comments that, ‘“‘when 
certain so-called Christian, high-toned and educated women criticized her she 
found it strange that women in America considered it a disgrace to do what 
Florence Nightingale and other aristocratic women of Great Britain had done 
with honor.” Only the indomitable spirit and devotion of these women led them 
to continue their hospital service. 

Sick and wounded prisoners were given the same treatment and care as 
Confederate troops, by government order. Mrs. Annie E. Johns, matron of 
the hospital in Danville, Virginia, is mentioned in this regard. When in the 
Confederate retreat her hospital was moved further South, Mrs. Johns elected 
to remain behind with a group of seriously ill Union prisoners, until their care 
could be assumed by the Union medical officers. 

It should be realized that training of nurses as we know it was unknown at 
this time. Although several Catholic sisterhoods had included nursing among 
their activities since the time of the Crusades, the first training schools for 
nurses were not established until early in the nineteenth century in Germany 
and in 1840 in England. In the United States, the Catholic sisters were the 
first nurses, working with the Jesuit fathers. Actually the War between the 
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States may be said to mark the beginning of all organized concentration of 
women in this country in public duties. It is estimated that approximately 
2,000 women, North and South, were engaged in nursing and hospital adminis- 
tration in the years 1861-65. It is noteworthy that in the United States as in 
England the establishment of trained nursing as we know it came as a result 
of participation in a war. There Florence Nightingale went from her work in 
the Crimea into nurses’ training; here, many women engaged in relief services 
in our War, later established schools for nurses’ training. 

Fortunately for historians, this was the day of diaries, memoirs, and the 
cultivation of the art of letter-writing, and many volumes have been published 
recounting personal experiences or retelling the experience of others. Several 
of the women who served in hospitals and as nurses elsewhere have left such 
volumes of memoirs. The experience of others is told, bit by bit, in the un- 
counted publications dealing with this period. The drama incident to autobio- 
graphical narrative can seldom be duplicated in the retelling, and in writing of 
individual women workers in Confederate hospitals numerous quotations have 
here been used. 

Accounts of service in Richmond and its environs differ to a marked degree 
from those dealing with service with the Army of the Tennessee and the two 
groups are thus separated in this study. Richmond, the capitol of the Con- 
federacy for almost the entire duration of the War, was a hospital center, at 
one time being the site of some thirty military hospitals, in addition to the 
innumerable private homes in which convalescents received individual atten- 
tion and care. In and around Richmond, hospitals were, for the most part, in 
permanent buildings and organization once established could be maintained 
through months and even years. On the Western front, however, hospital or- 
ganization and personnel moved from place to place, following the exigencies 
of war and no lasting arrangements could be made. Lack of adequate trans- 
portation as well as an almost complete lack of facilities for communication 
added immeasurably to the difficulty. One marvels at the devoted fortitude 
of the women, enabling them to survive during these tragic years of military 
service. The surroundings and circumstances differed as greatly from those in 
Virginia as did the life of the pioneer differ from the life of the city dweller on 
the Eastern seaboard. 

Mary Boykin Chestnut was a regular visitor in Richmond. In her Diary 
from Dixie, she describes one day’s activities: “Oh! such a day! Since I wrote 
this morning I have been with Mrs. Randolph to all the hospitals. I can never 
again shut out of view the sights I saw there of human misery... . There is 
enough to think about now, God knows. Gilland’s was the worst, with the long 
rows of ill men on cots, ill with typhoid fever, of every human ailment; on 
dinner tables for eating and drinking, wounds being dressed; all the horrors to 
be taken in at one glance. 
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‘Then we went to the St. Charles. Horrors upon horrors again, want of or- 
ganization, long rows of dead and dying, awful sight... . 

‘From there we went to Miss Sally Tompkins’ hospital, loaded with good 
things for the wounded. The men under Miss Sally’s care looked so clean and 
comfortable—cheerful, one might say. They were pleasant and nice to see.”’ 

Miss Sally Louise Tompkins, to whom she refers, was one of the most in- 
teresting women in the Confederacy. Of distinguished lineage and of ample 
means, she was twenty-eight years old and living in Richmond when the War 
began. She was small in stature and frail in body, but possessed of indomitable 
courage and great determination. Within ten days after the battle of Manasses, 
when Richmond was crowded with thousands of wounded, the Confederate 
government appealed to the people to open their homes for the care of casual- 
ties. Miss Sally secured the use of Judge John Robertson’s residence and, after 
fitting it at her own expense, opened it as a hospital. She recruited a staff of 
volunteer nurses who either worked themselves in a weekly schedule, or fur- 
nished food from their own kitchens on designated days of the week. She per- 
sonally directed the hospital, procuring necessary food and drugs not otherwise 
supplied. Although medicines were often scarce, there was always cleanliness 
and careful nursing. In the summer of 1861, by Executive order, all hospitals 
treating soldiers were placed under government control and were required to 
be under the direction of a medical officer. Miss Sally went directly to Presi- 
dent Davis with her records, which showed for her hospital the lowest death 
rate for any institution in Richmond, in spite of the fact that many desperate 
cases had received treatment there. In order to comply with the law and still 
keep the Robertson Hospital in operation, President Davis commissioned Miss 
Sally as a Captain, without assignment, in the Confederate Service. She ac- 
cepted the commission but returned the pay to which it entitled her, to the 
government. Her commission, however, gave her the right to issue orders and 
draw supplies to supplement what she could secure by gift. She was the only 
woman to receive a commission in the Confederate Army and was fondly 
called *‘Captain Sally” until her death in 1916. 

Actively working with her were Mrs. E. T. Semmes, Mrs. Mary A. Page, 
Miss A. P. Tabb, Miss Eliza A. Davenport, Mrs. B. Trigg, Mrs. James A. 
Jones, Mrs. John McGuire, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Baylor, Miss Agnes Hax- 
all, Miss Bettie and Miss Mollie McMurdo, Miss Kitty Heath, Mrs. Bowen, 
Mrs. William Bell, Miss Rebecca Jones, Mrs. Deas and Mrs. J. S. Wellford, 
all from Virginia, and Mrs. Sandaige of Louisiana. The Robertson Hospital 
cared for 1,334 patients from August, 1861 to April 2, 1865 of whom only 73 
died. 

Another woman who devoted the four years of the War to the care of the 
sick and wounded in Confederate service, was Mrs. Juliet Ann Opie Hopkins, 
wife of Chief Justice Arthur F. Hopkins of Alabama. Unfortunately she has 
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Figure Ib—Mrs. Fannie A. Beers. 
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left no memoirs. She was forty-five years old, affluent, and the mother of sev- 
eral children when the War began. She followed the Alabama troops to Virgina 
and organized the Alabama Hospital in Richmond. During the course of the 
War, she and her husband gave more than $200,000 to the support of this 
hospital and other similar agencies. Her picture was placed on two of the 
banknotes issued by Alabama. While working with the injured on the battle- 
field at Seven Pines, she was wounded twice, and as a result was lame for the 
rest of her life. She is buried in Arlington Cemetery. 

Perhaps the most colorful of these Confederate nurses was Mrs. Phoebe 
Yates Pember. Born Phoebe Levy, she had been twice widowed at an early 
age. A native of South Carolina, she went to Richmond soon after the War 
began to serve in any way she could. She is described as “‘brisk and brilliant . . . 
with a will of steel, under a suave refinement and a pretty, almost creole ac- 
cent.” Her Southern Woman’s Story is the most circumstantial and detailed of 
the several accounts which have come down to us. Soon after the law was 
passed by which women could act as matrons in hospitals, she applied for such 
an appointment, was accepted, and was assigned to a wing of the Chimbarazo 
Hospital having a capacity of 600 beds. On reporting for duty she discovered 
that no provision had been made for a “female department.’’ However, the 
chief surgeon promised to send carpenters to build partitions and shelves for 
an office, parlor, laundry, pantry, and kitchen. She found available for her 
use only a small, rusty stove, and as the sickest patients were to be fed from 
her kitchen, was faced with the problem of supply immediately, but succeeding 
in securing chickens, she made chicken soup the first evening. She herself tells 
us she was saved by her ability to cook. 

Gradually conditions improved. She describes her schedule as: breakfast at 
7 in summer, 8 in winter, and trays for the very sick prepared in her kitchen. 
Dinner was at 2 p.m. and supper at 6. All delicacies coming in as gifts were 
saved for her patients: ice was only available as saved in ice-houses from the 
preceding winter. Each morning and afternoon she visited patients on the list 
of the very sick. 

Early difficulties of her position are noted as poor pay from the govern- 
ment, depreciation of currency, and need of special foods for the sick. The law 
assigned the monthly quota of whiskey to her department and it was often 
stolen before she could dispense it for her patients on doctor’s prescription, 
until, insisting on compliance with the law, she appealed to the surgeon-in- 
charge and put it under lock and key, completely under her control. 

These were the final days of the conflict. Although orders had been received 
to move the hospital and every patient who could craw] had left, Mrs. Pember 
decided to remain with the patients unable to leave their beds. When the city 
was ordered to be evacuated, quartermaster and commissary stores were 
thrown open to the public. After Federal troops occupied Richmond, her pa- 
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tients remained in her care and she cooked for them and nursed them as best 
she could. When her last remaining hospital supplies were ordered confiscated, 
she dressed for a trip to Federal headquarters. She describes her costume of 
“boots of untanned leather tied with thongs, a Georgia-woven homespun dress 
in black and white blocks,—the white, cotton yarn, the black, an old silk, 
washed, scraped with broken glass into pulp, then carded and spun; white 
cuffs and collar of bleached homespun and a hat plaited of the rye straw picked 
from the field back of the hospital, dyed black with walnut juice, a shoe string 
for a ribbon to encircle it; and knitted worsted gloves of three shades of green 

the darkest bottle shade being around the wrist, while the color tapered to 
the loveliest blossom of the pea at the finger-tips.’’ Allowed to have back her 
wagon-ambulance, she took some of the rations she had saved from her per- 
sonal allotment and went to market where she bartered them for a live calf. 
This, with the remnants of food which came to her by gift, enabled her to feed 
her patients. She remained with them until all the men were transferred, dis- 
charged, or dead. 

She was left with only ten cents—and Confederate money. Friends divided 
with her their scanty hoards of food until she was able to find means to return 
to Georgia. Her book closes with the cogent comment on women as hospital 
nurses: ““There is one subject connected with hospitals on which a few words 
should be said—the distasteful one that a woman must lose a certain amount 
of delicacy and reticence in filling any office in them. How can this be? There 
is no unpleasant exposure under proper arrangements, and if even there be, 
the circumstances which surround a wounded man, far from friends and home, 
suffering in a holy cause and dependent upon a woman for help, care and sym- 
pathy, hallow and clear the atmosphere in which she labors. That woman 
must indeed be hard and gross, who lets one material thought lessen her effi- 
ciency. In the midst of suffering and death, hoping with those almost beyond 
hope in this world; praying by the bedside of the lonely and heart-stricken; 
closing the eyes of boys hardly old enough to realize man’s sorrows, much less 
suffer by men’s fierce hate, a woman must soar beyond the conventional mod- 
esty considered correct under different circumstances. If the ordeal does not 
chasten and purify her nature, if the contemplation of suffering and endurance 
does not make her wiser and better, and if the daily fire through which she 
passes does not draw from her nature the sweet fragrance of benevolence, 
charity and love,—then indeed the hospital has been no place for her.” 

Among the other women who served in the East are Mrs. Lucy Mason Webb 
who had a long engagement as matron of the Officers’ Hospital in Richmond; 
Mrs. Martha Milledge Flournoy Carter of Augusta worked in the Georgia 
hospital in Virginia, even helping to bury the dead. Mrs. Emily Virginia 
Mason, a niece of the Confederate Commissioner to Great Britain, was active 
in Greenbriar, White Sulphur Springs, Norfolk, Charlottesville, and Lynch- 
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burg. She was later Chief matron at Windsor Hospital in Richmond, where 
she was associated with Roman Catholic Sisters, Catherine Armistead Row- 
land, Mrs. Laure Ann Thomson Chilton, Mrs. Archibald Cary and her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Burton Harrison. Mrs. Louisa Susanna McCord of South Carolina, 
after serving as President of the Soldiers’ Relief Association and the Ladies’ 
Clothing Association of Columbia, gave her whole time to hospital work, 
scheduling assistant nurses, arranging for provisions, receiving and distributing 
supplies. Corn bread and thick broth were prepared in her own kitchen every 
day; provision crops were planted on her plantation, where looms and work- 
shops for making shoes were installed. Rabbit hair was saved and, combined 
with silk combings, made into yarn. She herself spent most of her days in the 
hospital. 

Mrs. Fannie A. Beers, later of New Orleans, was the only one of the Con- 
federate nurses whose service was divided between the hospitals of Richmond 
area and those which cared for casualties from the Army of the Tennessee. 
Mrs. Beers, although of northern birth, had married a Southerner and was 
living in the South when the War began. After her husband enlisted, she re- 
turned to her mother’s home in New York because of ill health. Her sympathies 
were with the Confederate cause, however, and as the War fever heightened, 
resentment toward her rose to such an extent that her friends smuggled her 
out of town with her little boy, to start her return home. Arriving in Baltimore, 
she was able, thanks to friends, to secure passage on a steamer to Newport 
News. From here only a Masonic document which her husband had left with 
her enabled her to travel through the lines in an ambulance to the Confederate 
encampment and on to Richmond. Here she joined the group of women who 
were caring for the sick and wounded as an aide to Mrs. Hopkins, previously 
mentioned. At first she was not allowed to work in the hospitals because of 
her youth, but her opportunity came when she was given nursing charge of a 
serious case in the Soldiers’ Rest, and under her care her patient eventually 
recovered. Learning of Mrs. Beers’ skill in nursing, Mrs. Hopkins enlisted her 
help in the opening of an emergency hospital in a large tobacco factory. Here 
she lived with her little boy and a servant in the rooms which had been the 
offices of the factory. In the summer of 1861 her child had typhoid fever and 
this anxiety in addition to her hospital duties brought her to the verge of a 
nervous breakdown, forcing her to go to her husband’s relatives in Alabama. 
After working on the home front for some months, collecting food and linens 
to send to hospitals, spinning and dyeing cloth, knitting, sewing, and packing 
supplies for shipment, she answered a published appeal from a Surgeon with 
the Army of the Tennessee for a lady to assist him in organizing a hospital and 
was given the appointment because of her earlier experience in this work. 
Leaving her son with relatives, she went to Gainesville, Alabama and the 
Buckner hospital. This was a Confederate government hospital, not a state 
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hospital, and organization was hampered by official red tape. Conditions were 
quite different in this area, for hospitals were greatly overcrowded and sup- 
plies were scarce. She was hardly able to bring about some order before the 
hospital was moved to Ringgold, Georgia, the patients being sent elsewhere. 
Mrs. Beers made the three-day trip to her new hospital with a horse and buggy, 
stopping overnight wherever she happened to be. Established in Ringgold, the 
hospital received the wounded from the fighting incident to Bragg’s retreat in 
Kentucky. This hospital was housed in the courthouse and Mrs. Beers was 
given charge of the most seriously ill on the second floor. In her Memories she 
tells of such emergencies as the arrival of 200 wounded with space for only 
50; of commandeering use of the only remaining church where beds of straw 
were installed; of 15-year old soldiers with gangrene and frozen feet and of 
serious shortages in food. Mule meat was issued, meal was musty, and there 
was no flour. She herself undertook foraging trips through the surrounding 
countryside. Again the changing front necessitated moving the hospital and 
she describes the terrible suffering of the wounded, crowded on flat cars, with 
only water from roadside ditches to drink. On arrival in Newman, Georgia 
some order was again restored. She was here able to care for her own husband 
in a severe attack of dysentery. 

When the Union Army neared Newman, both Union and Confederate 
wounded were brought to her hospital and she even describes a trip with the 
doctors to the battlefield three miles away. She later worked in a hospital in 
Macon, Georgia and in a tent-hospital near the front which cared for over two 
hundred sick and wounded. In the last year of the War her health failed and 
she made her way with difficulty back to Alabama. It is said of her, ‘She was 
the moving spirit in the hospital, officially and practically. The first object of 
her ministrations was to relieve suffering and to save life. The next was to fit 
men for service. When health was restored, she would brook no shirking but 
with the power of kindly words impelled patients to the field. Her zeal sprang 
from profound convictions of the righteousness of the cause and with the 
vehemence of sincerity she wielded a great influence over those who had re- 
covered under her care.” 

Another woman who, although crippled from birth, served as a nurse and 
matron in the western area was Mrs. S. E. D. Smith who describes her ex- 
periences in a small volume called ‘“The Soldiers’ Friend.’ Unique in this book 
is an appendix containing a collection of letters written to Mrs. Smith during 
the four years of war by her patients and members of their families. Mrs. 
Smith was older than were most of the women who served in the hospitals and 
the regard of her associates is attested by the fact that she is fondly called 
Grandma Smith in many of these letters. 

Miss Kate Cumming has left two small volumes describing her experiences 
as a nurse. Born in Scotland, Miss Cumming’s family had made their home 
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in Mobile and were strongly sympathetic with the Confederate cause, her 
Scottish father helping to form a company of Scotch guards. In 1862, when 
an appeal was made from the pulpit of her church, for ladies to go to the 
front to nurse the sick and wounded, about forty volunteered, among them, 
Miss Cumming. Her friends contributed to her outfitting, which included a 
spirit lamp, a mattress, pillows, quilts, boxes of eatables, and a large trunk, 
and the volunteers left for the Mississippi-Tennessee line in April of 1862, 
under the leadership of their pastor. Arriving in Corinth, Mississippi, they 
went to work immediately in the hospital tents filled with Union and Con- 
federate wounded. Many of the men were lying on blankets just as they had 
been carried from the battlefield. It had been raining for days and the tents 
stood in a slough of mud. Although inexperienced under such necessity, the 
girls learned fast. In the urgency of such an emergency no system was possible. 
After several weeks the hospital was moved to Okolona, Mississippi, the first 
of a succession of moves in the wake of battle, when on many occasions Miss 
Cumming had as many as 500 patients in her care. She says: ‘‘In war, the men 
fight and the women nurse the sick and wounded. These are the words I have 
always quoted. I have no patience with women whom I hear telling what 
wonders they would do if they were men, when I see so much of their legiti- 
mate work left undone. Ladies can be of much service in hospitals. I have 
heard surgeons say if they could get the right kind they would have them in 
almost every department. All have not the gift of nursing, but there are few 
who cannot do housekeeping and there is much of that to be done in a hospital. 
A woman’s respectability must be at a low ebb if it can be endangered by go- 
ing into a hospital.” 

Following the battle of Chickamauga she went with a minister and a servant 
to help care for the wounded on the battle field. She visited several field hos- 
pitals to distribute the supplies she had brought with her before returning to 
her own post. Her hospital continued to move with the advance of the Union 
forces so that it was always in unsatisfactory, temporary quarters, and was 
even twice partially burned. The end of the War found her in Griffin, Georgia, 
with a hospital in tents. She made her way home by train, open wagon, by 
steamer, by rowboat, and even on foot, the trip requiring ten days. Miss 
Cumming lived to be 83 years old and besides these two volumes of memoirs 
wrote two historical novels. 

Relief activities of the women in the western area were varied. Mrs. Felicia 
Grundy Porter of Tennessee was head of the Women’s Relief Society of the 
Confederate States. Her service included not only work in hospitals but also 
the raising of money all over the South for the purchase of artificial limbs. 
Mrs. Betsy T. Phelps, also of Tennessee, was called the mother of the Orphan 
Brigade, working for the destitute children of Confederate soldiers. Mrs. Betsy 
Sullivan was an Irish woman who came to be called the mother of the First 
Tennessee Regiment, attaching herself to this unit, and nursing, cooking, 
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mending, and sometimes washing for them throughout the War. She actually 
served on the battle fields carrying bandages and canteens of water. Mrs. 
Isaac Winship organized the first military hospital in Atlanta. Mrs. Piety 
Lucretia Hadley of Houston, formed “Leisure” women’s societies which col- 
lected and delivered to the front carloads of hospital supplies and clothing. 
She is said to have been the first to organize a bazaar for war charities. Miss 
Julia LeGrand and her sister of New Orleans nursed the sick and wounded of 
Joe Johnston’s Army in Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama. Mrs. Sallie Phelps 
Keller reorganized the Overton Hospital in Memphis, then started the Old 
State Hospital where Dominican Sisters were put in charge. Mrs. Ann Toul- 
min Hunter of Mobile worked both in camps and hospitals. Mrs. Margaret 
Isabella Walker Weber nursed in government hospitals in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, the while her husband fought in the Union Army. Miss Augusta Evans 
Wilson, better known as a novelist, served in the Summerville Camp Hospital. 

Best known of the Southern nurses with the Army of the Tennessee was 
Mrs. Ella King Newsom, later Mrs. Trader. She was a native of Brandon, 
Mississippi and the widow of Dr. Frank Newsom. Left as a young and wealthy 
widow, she devoted her life and her fortune to hospital work for the Con- 
federacy. From her home in Winchester, Tennessee, when the War began, she 
took her servants and a quantity of hospital supplies and went to Memphis. 
Here she worked in the City Hospital under the direction of Roman Catholic 
Sisters who trained her as a nurse; later she was in the Southern Mothers’ 
Home and the Overton Hospital. As the War advanced she took sole charge 
of the hospitals around Bowling Green, Kentucky, where she remained until 
the fall of Forts Donaldson and Henry. Going to Nashville she organized a 
hospital in the Howard High School and when capture of the city was immi- 
nent, she had her sick and wounded placed on flat cars and taken to Win- 
chester, Tennessee where she established them in churches and other buildings. 
Later moves took her to Corinth, Mississippi then to Chattanooga. Illness 
necessitated a leave for a time after which she returned to hospital work with 
her sister, Miss Fannie King, remaining in the service until the end of the War. 
In appearance she is described as “‘youthful, even girlish with a countenance 
expressing gentleness, goodness and purity.”’ She was known throughout the 
Confederacy for her perseverance, energy, and zeal. 

The only women in the South who had had training as nurses and in hos- 
pital administration were the Sisters of Roman Catholic orders who worked 
in camps and hospitals and on the battle fields. Most skilled and devoted, 
these brave women observed no distinction of race, nationality, nor partisan- 
ship. Since most of the Sisters were either foreign-born or from the North, 
they were at first sometimes received with suspicion, but this was quickly 
changed to confidence and admiration from all those with whom they came 
in contact. 

As early as 1861, the Bishop of Louisville, after the Battle of Louisville, 
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offered the services of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth as nurses in govern- 
ment hospitals. From here they extended their service to Bardstown, Calhoun, 
Paducah, and Lexington. Of them an old negro is quoted as saying, “De 
Sisters, dey ain’t for de Noff, nuh de Souf, dey’s for God.” One Sister gave her 
life in a fever ward and was given a military funeral. In all, thirty-one Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth nursed in military hospitals. 

The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul have always followed in the 
wake of wars. Within several days after official declaration of War they were 
in charge of two hospitals in Richmond, and later took charge of others. They 
won commendation for service from high officials in both Armies. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two Sisters of this order are known to have nursed in military 
hospitals and on the battle fields, North and South. Since their mother-house 
was near Gettysburg, they gave signal service in this area. 

The Sisters of St. Dominic had charge of a hospital in Memphis and also 
one in Springfield, Kentucky. This convent of St. Catherine was converted 
into a hospital. The names of forty Sisters are on the service roll of this order. 

In the siege of Vicksburg, the Sisters of Mercy opened a hospital in their 
school and here cared for the sick and wounded from December, 1862 to July, 
1863. During the forty-five days of the second siege of the city 21,078 from 
both Armies were killed and wounded. The Sisters took over the deserted 
homes for the use of casualties. They also established a large hospital in Missis- 
sippi Springs where about eight hundred sick and wounded received care. 
Later they extended their activities to Jackson, Mississippi to nurse several 
hundred wounded, housed in the Deaf and Dumb Institute, and then estab- 
lished a hospital in the buildings of the State University in Oxford. Unfor- 
tunately the names of only eight of the Sisters of this order are on record in 
Washington. 

Throughout the War the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy in Charleston nursed 
in their own hospital and in other facilities converted to hospital use. They 
worked also in White Sulphur Springs and other military installations. Sisters 
of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel in New Orleans volunteered for service in Louisi- 
ana hospitals, aided by the ladies of the Bon Secours Confraternity. When the 
War reached Galveston, the Sisters of St. Ursula offered their monastery as a 
hospital and themselves as nurses. They gave outstanding service in the Battle 
of Galveston and theirs was the first base hospital in Texas. Wherever the 
“Nuns of the Battlefield” were present, their skill, bravery, and devotion won 
high commendation. The only pity is that there were not more in the South, 
as it is thought that not more than two hundred served in the Confederate 
States. 

Because of its social system, the ladies of the South who entered any type 
of public service faced even greater difficulties than did those of the North 
doing the same work, and their success in meeting and overcoming these ob- 
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stacles of prejudice and custom, in addition to the hardships of their war 
service, may well be considered the turning point in the status of Southern 
women. The cause for which they labored was defeated, and the years of war 
were followed by the even more difficult years of Reconstruction. In the conse- 
quent social upheaval, the contribution of these devoted, untiring women has 
been little known in the North, but they won a place in the heart of every 
Confederate soldier; for themselves, in the consciousness of a contribution to 
their country’s need, notably achieved, they marked the path to a new way 
of life for the women of the South. 
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Medical Book Societies in England in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


By W. J. BisHop 
London, England 


[= library provision in England—and indeed throughout the 
whole of the British Isles—has always been very unequal, and up to almost the 
middle of the nineteenth century it was extremely deficient. It is true that the 
ancient medical corporations possessed extensive collections of books, some of 
them dating from the sixteenth century, but these books were only available 
to the members of the respective bodies and even then under restrictive con- 
ditions. There are few indications that they were used to any great extent, and 
considerable evidence of their sad condition and relative inaccessibility (1). 
Nevertheless, medical men living in London had access to large medical 
libraries for purposes of reference even if they could not borrow books. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century conditions improved, especially with the 
growth of the library of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and with the 
development of libraries in the medical schools attached to the London hos- 
pitals (2). As at all periods—even at the present day—it is probable that 
ignorance of the facilities available or apathy in making proper use of them 
were factors almost as weighty as actual lack of library provision. 

But if library service in London left much to be desired, that of the provinces 
and especially that of the truly rural areas was even more deficient. A great 
impetus to the formation of medical libraries was given by the foundation of the 
provincial infirmaries from the middle of the eighteenth century. The move- 
ment gathered strength when medical schools arose in large numbers in the 
decade 1824-1834. Before the regular medical schools came into existence, 
teaching was mainly in the hands of private lecturers—both in London and in 
the provinces. Some of these private teachers had established libraries, which 
were often connected with a museum, adjoining their dissecting and lecture 
rooms for the use of their pupils. Thus Dr. Thomas Watt, of Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica fame, had an extensive and well selected medical library for his students in 
1812 (3). The famous surgeon John Green Crosse of Norwich had a series of 
forty apprentices and maintained for their benefit a museum and a library 
adjoining his surgery (4). 

Most of the medical societies which were founded towards the end of the 
eighteenth century or in the early part of the nineteenth regarded the forma- 
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tion of a library as being among the foremost of their objects. These societies 
were nearly all established in fairly large towns or cities, where their resources 
supplemented those of the local infirmary. In many cases the libraries of the 
society and the infirmary were eventually amalgamated. Several of these early 
medical societies grew out of book clubs or circulating libraries run by a few 
local doctors (5). It is with these book clubs that I am particularly concerned. 
In their pure form they were quite distinct from the ordinary medical society: 
they rarely had a settled home and their membership was made up of a few— 
rarely more than twenty—medical men who subscribed to buy a book each and 
then exchanged the books among themselves. These book clubs represent a 
remarkable instance of enterprise and self help on the part of country prac- 
titioners who were almost entirely cut off from all other forms of library service. 

The initial impetus towards the formation of medical subscription libraries 
may have been given by the non-proprietary subscription libraries which arose 
in large numbers in England during the eighteenth century, apparently as off- 
shoots to the ordinary bookseller’s shop. The stock of the general circulating 
library was by no means confined to the kind of books that would have ap- 
pealed to Miss Lydia Languish. According to Hamlyn (6), the larger eighteenth 
century subscription libraries contained much solid reading matter on all sub- 
jects, including Physick and Surgery. The smaller libraries may well have had 
little else but novels. 

From about the year 1770 onwards Medical Book Clubs and Book Societies 
began to be formed, and I have notes on more than a score of these. Informa- 
tion regarding these book clubs is very difficult to find in some cases. The orig- 
inal minute books and records of a few societies have survived, but much of the 
following information has been derived from such slender clues as copies of 
printed Rules and circulation slips found inside the covers of old medical books. 
These notes are being put on record largely with the object of eliciting further 
information on the subject—especially regarding the numerous similar book 
clubs and societies which must have existed but of which I have no record. 


THE Convivi0o-MEDICAL SOcIETY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


This society was founded about 1768 on the proposal of John Fewster, a 
surgeon of Thornbury, Gloucestershire (7). The original proposal was that a 
number of local medical men should meet once a week and dine at each others 
houses to report and discuss cases and to purchase new publications on medical 
subjects. The first members were Edward Jenner of Berkeley, Daniel Ludlow of 
Sodbury, and Fewster, who was elected Treasurer and Librarian. After some 
time they were joined by others and it was agreed to hold the meetings at the 
Ship Inn at Alveston, some ten miles from Bristol. This society was still in 
existence in 1789, but in 1838 there were only two surviving members and ac- 
cording to Baron (8) the society had ceased to exist long before that year. This 
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was not perhaps a book society in the strict sense; the circulation of books 
seems to have been a secondary objective. It would nevertheless be very in- 
teresting to know a little more about the library side of its activities. 


THE LiveERPOOL MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The Liverpool Medical Library was established sometime between 1770 and 
1779 by John Lyon, Henry Park, and Edward Allanson, Surgeons to the Liver- 
pool Infirmary (9). “The original arrangement was to purchase the new pub- 
lications conjointly, and to divide the books at the end of each year, to avoid 
the expense of each buying separately many which were not worth a second 
perusual.” In its inception this was therefore a typical book society, but before 
any books were bought other members of the staff of the Infirmary expressed 
a desire to join the scheme and it was proposed that the books be not divided 
amongst the subscribers but deposited in the Infirmary. Membership of the 
library was at first confined to the Physicians and Surgeons of the Infirmary, 
but after a few years the collection began to attract the attention of other 
practitioners. In 1779 membership of the library was thrown open to all mem- 
bers of the medical profession practising in Liverpool or within a two mile 
radius. The subscription was fixed at half a guinea a year. An interesting de- 
velopment took place in 1800, when the use of the Medical Library was thrown 
open for a time to the general public. Any person resident in the town or within 
two miles of it was to be admissible asa subscriber on paying one guinea an- 
nually. The management of the library was to be under a committee chosen 
from all subscribers at large. Members of the Library had been in the habit of 
holding discussions on Saturday evenings in the Library Room, and in 1833 a 
Medical Society was formed. The books were housed in various premises until 
1837 when they acquired a permanent home in the newly established Liverpool 
Medical Institution. In 1840 the Committee of the Library, the Medical 
Society and the Trustees of the Medical Institution united as “The Liverpool 
Medical Association.”’ A year later the title was changed to the present one, 
“The Liverpool Medical Institution.” 


THe MeEpIcAL Book SOCIETIES OF BRISTOL 


Bristol had an extraordinary number of medical societies and clubs in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (10). Most of these centred round the 
Royal Infirmary which had been founded in 1736 and was a scene of great pro- 
fessional activity. Several of these professional associations were book clubs 
formed for the purpose of circulating medical and surgical books amongst the 
members. Nearly all had a social side in the form of an occasional dinner or 
supper at private houses or at some tavern. A great deal of information regard- 
ing these societies was unearthed by the painstaking researches of G. Munro 
Smith, the historian of the Bristol Royal Infirmary (11). Many points in their 
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history are however still obscure and the connection between the various 
societies is not always clear. 

A Bristol Medical Society was founded about the year 1788 and dissolved in 
1793 or 1794 by the sale of the books which had been purchased. Meetings were 
held in the committee room of the Infirmary. This was not simply a book society 
because medical papers were read and discussed. This Society was probably 
revived, as appears from a label headed “Bristol Medical Society” which was 
found pasted in a book published in 1805. This label contained a list of ten 
local practitioners who were evidently members of some book club. Another list 
referring to a circulating book club, with the date 1796-97, also survives. This 
has twelve names, and as six of these were at one time or another physicians to 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary, Munro Smith thinks that this Society was prob- 
ably the Infirmary Medical Reading Society, which was in existence as late as 
1819. 

The Medical Book Society was founded on January 1, 1796 and its original 
members were Thomas Baynton, Thomas Griffiths, W. H. Goldwyer, S. S. 
Salmon, Thomas Shute, David Davies, Richard Smith, T. W. Dyer, James 
Dew, John Newman, Samuel Williams, and Francis Cheyne Bowles. The 
moving spirit in the enterprise was Bowles, then an energetic young man of 
twenty-five who was appointed Treasurer of the Club at its first meeting. The 
first copy of the Rules states that the objects of the Society were for “promot- 
ing a friendly intercourse among its members, and purchasing medical books.” 
Meetings were to be held at members’ houses in rotation, on the first Friday in 
every month, at six o’clock ‘“‘to take tea and converse on medical subjects.” 
There was an annual subscription of half a guinea. At the end of the year the 
books were to be sold by auction “‘to the best bidder,” and “‘such books as will 
not produce half the prime cost become the property of the member who 
porpos’d them at that price.”” Each book was to be kept a certain number 
of days and a fine of sixpence per day was exacted for retention beyond the 
limit. 

The rules of this Society of 1796 are similar to those of the Medical Reading 
Society established in March 1807 and the one may have been the direct suc- 
cessor to the other. On the other hand there is evidence showing that the 
Medical Book Society still existed in February 1807 and that its membership 
was with one exception the same as it had been in 1796. Not one of the members 
of the old Medical Book Society was among the eleven original members of the 
Medical Reading Society, and Munro Smith’s conclusion is that the two 
societies were quite distinct. 

The Medical Reading Society, founded on March 28, 1807 with similar ob- 
jects and rules to the Medical Book Society, is still in existence after the lapse of 
one hundred and fifty years. This Society originally had eleven members but the 
number was raised to twelve in February 1808. One rule of the Society stated 
that ‘each member shall keep an account of the books received by him and to 
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whom forwarded, which account shall be regularly sent to the monthly meet- 
ings at or before seven o’clock.” The penalty for omission to do this was five 
shillings or two and sixpence at different times. The little books referred to 
were known as the members’ “Green Registers.”’ They are frequently men- 
tioned in the Minutes and Rules and they throw great light on the reading 
habits of the members. Their use was discontinued in 1840. From the beginning 
a ledger was to be kept by the Secretary for the entry of all books received and 
by whom proposed and to whom and when they were sent. With the exception 
of a few years all these records still exist together with many Minute Books, 
Fine Lists, and Sale Lists. The Rules were revised in 1877, 1881-2, and 1925. 

The later medical societies of Bristol, including the Bristol Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society founded early in 1812, included the circulation of books among 
their objects but they were not purely book societies and do not therefore come 
within the scope of this paper. It may be noted that the Bristol Library Society, 
founded on December 15, 1772, was one of the early general circulating libraries 
to be established in the Provinces. Members of the honorary medical staff of the 
Bristol Infirmary were among its most active promoters and supporters. 


THE NEWCASTLE MEDICAL Book CLUB 


A Philosophical and Medical Society existed at Newcastle from 1786 until 
1800. One of the original objects of this Society was the formation of a library, 
but the project came to nothing. In 1790 a Medical Book Club was formed, 
consisting of the same membership as the Philosophical and Medical Society. 
Meetings were held at members’ houses, where supper was provided. In 1800 the 
scope of the Medical Book Club was enlarged and it became the Medical 
Society. The Minute Books of this Society, which continued until 1875, record 
the names of books purchased in the early years, but later only the dates of 
meetings and the names of the members present are given. The collection of 
books was sadly depleted by failure to return borrowed volumes and it was 
finally distributed among the members. A number of the books eventually 
found their way into the present medical library at King’s College (12). 


THE RoyAL ORDNANCE MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The existence of this library, which was founded on January 10, 1815, is 
known from a printed label pasted inside a copy of Robert Thomas’s Medical 
Advice to the Inhabitants of Warm Climates, 1790. This book was former- 
ly in the Royal Artillary Medical Library at Woolwich, from which it 
passed to the Library of the Royal Army Medical College and finally to the 
Wellcome Library. The time allowed for keeping books was: folios, 3 weeks; 
quartos and octavos, 2 weeks; smaller books, 1 week. Books could be renewed if 
not wanted by any other subscriber. There were fines of 3d., 2d., and 1d. per 
day for keeping books in the respective classes beyond the time specified. 
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THE SUFFOLK MEDICAL Book SOoOcIETYy 


The four Minute Books of the Suffolk Medical Book Society (1824-1909) are 
preserved in the Ipswich & East Suffolk Record Office. They provide a very 
complete picture of the organization and activities of the Society during the 
eighty-four years of its existence. The Society was established at a meeting held 
at the Golden Lion, Ipswich, on October 26, 1824, when thirteen local prac- 
titioners were present and letters of approval were read from four others. The 
Rules, adopted on November 10, 1824, provided that the Society should consist 
of practitioners of the county of Suffolk, for the circulation of books in medicine 
and surgery, and the several branches of science connected with them, and for 
establishing a permanent library. The members of the Society were to be 
Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, “regularly educated and reputably 
practising their profession.” Candidates had to apply a month in advance and 
were elected at a general meeting if they secured the votes of two-thirds of the 
members present. The admission fee was half a guinea and the annual sub- 
scription one guinea. Members could be expelled for misconduct. A committee, 
consisting of president, treasurer, and secretary, and six other members, was to 
be elected annually and there was provision for retirement by rotation. The 
president could hold office for two successive years. The committee was to 
direct the purchase of books and to manage the affairs generally; it was to meet 
once a quarter. The annual general meeting was to be held on the first Wednes- 
day in June and members were fined for non-attendance. All new books were to 
circulate amongst the members in an order to be arranged by the committee 
and after having so circulated they were to remain in the custody of the secre- 
tary or librarian to form a permanent library. A fine of 2d. per day was fixed 
for keeping a book beyond the time allotted, and one of 6d. for not marking the 
day on which books were received or sent away. The library was to be open for 
the delivery of books every day in the week, Sunday excepted, from 10 till 4. 
Members were answerable for loss or damage, and if a book was kept more than 
three months beyond the time allowed the borrower had to furnish a fresh copy 
or forfeit his interest in the Society. A fine of 2s. 6d. was imposed for lending 
any book to a non-member. The titles of books proposed by the members for 
purchase were entered in an order book, which was laid before the committee 
at each meeting. The Librarian was to keep a register of loans and was to ex- 
amine all books returned and report any damage. 

An offer from Mr. Shalders, a local bookseller, to provide a room and book- 
shelves and to act as librarian at an annual expense of £2, was accepted. The 
committee held its first formal meeting on December 9, 1824, and “the following 
works were then voted into the Society”: 


Kentish on Burns 10/- 
Shaw on the Spine 10/6 
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Influence of Civic Life 3/6 
Philip on Indigestion 9/- 
Forbes on the Stethoscope 16/- 
Guthrie on the Eye 21/- 
Armstrong on Typhus 14/- 
Hey on Puerperal Fever 8/- 
Larrey’s Works, Vol. 2 & 3 9/— each 
Hall on Female Diseases 4/- 
Marcett on Calculus Disorders 18/- 
Thompson on Inflammation 14/6- 
Wilson on Urinary Organs 14/- 
Essay on Poisons 3/6 


At the first annual meeting held in June 1825 it was reported that the Society 
was flourishing and that there was a credit balance of £6 14s. 6d. An order was 
passed that all new books circulated from the library be covered with cartridge 
paper. It was also resolved that a catalogue of the books at present in the 
Society be published and a copy sent to each member. In 1827 the entrance fee 
was raised to 1 guinea and various slight changes in the laws were made from 
time to time. In July 1830 it was resolved that ‘“‘military medical gentlemen” 
stationed in the town be admitted, after due election, without entrance fee and 
at a special subscription rate. Medical periodicals were added to the library 
from 1831. The books were kept first at Mr. Shalders and then for a short period 
at the Ipswich Library Institute. In 1838 they were transferred to the care of 
Mr. Frederick Pawsey, a local printer and bookseller who also acted as li- 
brarian. In 1850 the collection was moved to The Ancient House in the Butter 
Market and here it remained until the dissolution of the Society. The collec- 
tion of books was a very representative one and included a number of ex- 
pensive items, such as Carswell’s Pathological Anatomy, ordered on June 5, 
1839 at £9. In 1841 the admission fee was raised to £1. 11s. 6d., and dissat- 
isfaction with the ‘‘miserable dinner” provided at the annual meeting brought 
a decision to hold future meetings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. The mem- 
bership remained constant at around 18 for many years and the original objects 
were carried out smoothly until July 1907 when the decision to wind up the 
Society was taken. Unsuccessful efforts were made to sell the library by auc- 
tion at Sothebys and at Hodgsons, and in the end they were sold to the mem- 
bers, fetching a total of £36 7s. 9d. 

It is quite clear from the records of the Society that numerous printings of its 
catalogue were made almost from the beginning, but the only examples extant 
seem to be those of 1841 and 1892. These two printed catalogues are in the 
Ipswich Public Library: that of 1841 lists some 300 books and that of 1892 
1040 volumes. 
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THE READING MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY 


This society was founded on March 14, 1824 for the purpose of maintaining a 
medical library and diffusing medical literature. It had a well-arranged collec- 
tion which amounted in 1864 to between 400 and 500 volumes. At this period 
members paid an annual subscription of two guineas if resident in town and one 
and a half guineas if resident in the county. Members could borrow two volumes 
at a time. This library and a second collection, formed by the Reading Path- 
ological Society (founded July 13, 1841), were both housed at the Royal 
Berkshire Hospital. The two societies flourished side by side until 1899 when 
they amalgamated (13). 


THE BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL LIBRARY AND THE BIRMINGHAM CIRCULATING 
MeEpDIcAL Book CLUB 


The Birmingham Medical Institute has a copy of the printed Rules and List 
of Books of “The Birmingham Medical Library,” 1825. The lack of any public 
medical library in the town suggested to a few physicians and surgeons “‘the 
idea of forming a Library consisting of those valuable and costly works, which 
few persons can with convenience purchase, and of many other books in the 
different branches of Medical and Surgical knowledge which are necessary as 
books of reference.” The committee acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. 
Belcher for the liberal terms on which he had provided accommodation for 
their books in a room at his shop in the High Street. Dr. Edward Johnstone was 
president and there were twenty-one other members. The majority of the mem- 
bers lived in Birmingham but some came from places as distant as Coleshill, 
Bewdley, Uttoxeter, Solihull, and West Bromwich. The annual subscription was 
one guinea, but there was an entrance fee of ten guineas—by far the highest 
record for any of these medical libraries. The dissolution of this library caused 
an extraordinary episode in the medical history of Birmingham. For some 
reason Mr. Edward Townsend Cox refused to surrender the books in his 
possession and Dr. De Lys, another member, was deputed to remonstrate with 
him. De Lys was so rudely received that he informed Mr. Cox that the matter 
had become “an affair of honour.”’ A meeting was accordingly arranged, but 
the authorities had got wind of the affair and when the two protagonists turned 
up with their seconds they found a representative of the Law waiting for them. 
Mr. Cox, who had had to borrow duelling pistols from a gunsmith, returned 
them, and the owner exhibited them in his shop window labelled “Birmingham 
Duelling Pistols. Out twelve times, but as yet unfired.” 

The Birmingham Medical Institute also possesses the manuscript ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Birmingham Circulating Medical Book Society” and a copy of 
its laws printed in 1844. This society was established in June 1831 and flourished 
until 1875. Membership which was limited to twenty was eagerly sought after 
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and there were frequent blackballings. Every member had to subscribe to the 
rules and the signed declaration, which has been preserved, contains many of 
the best known names of the period. As with many of these societies, the 
annual meeting was held at an hotel or inn and was made the occasion of a 
dinner; any member who failed to attend had to pay a fine of 7s. 6d (14). 


THE NORWICH AND NORFOLK UNITED MEDICAL Book SOcIETY 


A Catalogue of the Books Belonging to the Norwich and Norfolk United Medical 
Book Society was printed at Norwich in 1826. The Society must have been 
established several years before this date because the catalogue, which is very 
well arranged, lists several hundred volumes. A number of the books came to 
the Society from an earlier collection formed by the physicians and surgeons of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. I have also seen a copy of the Laws of the 
Society, printed at Norwich in 1828. At this date the library had 96 members 
and the books were deposited at the house of the librarian, Mr. Thurston, in 
St. Andrew’s Broad Street. The library was open on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays from 1 to 3 o’clock. The principal supporter of the library ap- 
pears to have been its treasurer, Dr. John Yelloly, who afterwards settled in 
London and played a very important part in building up the library of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. There was an admission fee of one guinea and 
an annual subscription of one and a half guineas if resident in Norwich, one 
guinea if in the county. The Rules are similar to those adopted by the Suffolk 
Society. One interesting provision was that members were divided into districts 
for the convenient circulation of the books, and a copy of every new book pur- 
chased was provided for each district. County members could have books sent 
to them by post on payment of the costs. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
(15), who made a pilgrimage to medical institutions in many parts of England, 
records a visit to the Medical Subscription Library at Norwich in 1864. He de- 
scribes the collection as being small but containing some good classical works. 
The library suffered many vicissitudes and had many homes but it was more 
or less intact in 1955 and at that time contained about 4,000 volumes. It has 
now been sold, but all its original minute books, catalogues, and loan registers 
are still preserved at the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDICAL Book CLUB 


The “Minute Book of the Cambridge Medical Book Club, established Feb. 
2nd, 1832” is preserved in the Cambridge City Library. The original member- 
ship of eleven was made up by three physicians (two of whom—Drs. Haviland 
and Bond—became Regius Professors of Physic in the University), several 
members of the staff on Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and general practitioners 
from Cambridge and the surrounding country. The printed Rules of the Club 
are extremely interesting, especially in regard to the period for which books 
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could be borrowed: “the time allowed for perusal being in the proportion of 
about thirty octavo pages per day, more or less at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary.” Every member had the right to propose books at the monthly meetings 
and the decision whether or not to purchase was decided by ballot. A general 
meeting was to be held once a year and the books that had circulated were to be 
sold. At the very first meeting it was resolved to order the Lancet, Medical 
Gazette, Medico-Chirurgical Review, Edinburgh Medical Journal, London 
Medical and Physical Journal, Dublin Journal and Cholera Gazette. A room was 
taken at the shop of Mr. Stevenson, a bookseller. After an excellent start the 
Club seems to have passed through a rather difficult time; at several meetings 
only two or three members were present and on at least one occasion the 
minutes record that only the secretary turned up. At the first annual meeting 
in February 1833 it was reported that the total number of books circulated 
during the year was 223, of which 211 were periodicals. As the Club took only 
11 journals and possessed only 12 books at this date it is obvious that the figure 
223 represents the number of issues. ‘‘Forfeits” had brought in £1 3s. 1d. and 
there was a surplus of £9 2s. 4d. Of the £20 13s. Od. dispersed for books in the 
first year of the Club’s existence, £16 15s. 4d. was for periodicals and only 
£3 17s. 8d. for books. The Club flourished; all the important new books were 
acquired and except for a few occasional hitches the plan of circulation seems to 
have worked well. On October 16, 1833 the Club held its first dinner at the 
Red Lion and the circulated books, a printed list of which had been issued in 
advance, were sold. The books sold briskly and usually fetched at least half of 
their original cost. In 1835 it was resolved that medical men not residing in 
Cambridge should be eligible for membership at a subscription of 10s. 6d. 
Books and periodicals (except weekly journals) were to be sent to them once a 
month in parcels after they had been completely circulated in Cambridge. In 
the same year it was decided that works offered for sale at the annual meeting 
should be retained by the Club if at least two members so desired. In 1837 it 
was proposed that the books not sold should be deposited at Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital and that the Apothecary of the Hospital be requested to act as 
librarian. This proposition was brought up on other occasions but was ap- 
parently never acted upon. In 1844 the library contained 160 volumes exclusive 
of pamphlets, but in 1846 all the books, with the exception of those which had 
been presented to the library, were sold to the members. A printed list of the 
300 or more volumes auctioned, with the names of purchasers and the prices 
paid, is inserted in the Minute Book. On April 30, 1859 it was decided to take 
out a subscription of seven guineas with Lewis’s Circulating Library. Sir 
George Paget and Sir George Humphry were prominent in the affairs of the 
Club at this time. In 1861 it was proposed to present certain unwanted peri- 
odicals to the University Library and Paget was deputed to confer with the 
authorities; nothing came of the idea and the periodicals were sold to Lewis 
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and Kimpton. In 1865 the Club ran into trouble. It was reported that of the 20 
volumes borrowed from Lewis’s Library 16 were missing, and “considerable 
discussion took place relative this inaccountable and unprecedented loss of 
books.” It was decided that a special letter and a list of the missing books 
should be sent to each member and that they be asked to search their houses. 
Special meetings were called and on July 14, 1865 the Club voted itself out of 
existence. One member handed in a written protest against this decision. No 
further details are given except that Lewis’s were to be paid, the periodicals 
belonging to the Club were to be presented to Downing College, £5 was given 
to the secretary, and the remaining funds amounting to £19 2s. 7d. were divided 
equally among the members. Thus the Club came to a rather mysterious end 
after a useful life of thirty-three years. 


THe Brompton MeEpIcAL Book SOCIETY 


This Society was founded on August 16, 1834 by a meeting held at the house 
of Mr. Newbury, who was elected first secretary. The membership consisted 
originally of thirteen general practitioners, but this was later enlarged to 
eighteen. The subscription was one guinea with an entrance fee of half a guinea. 
Elaborate rules were drawn up for monthly meetings, for the purchase and cir- 
culation of medical books and journals, for fines, for the election of new mem- 
bers and so on. The first three books purchased were Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs and Diseases of the Joints and Dickinson’s 
translation of Rayer’s Diseases of the Skin. 

In 1834 Brompton was still a village. The Society drew its members from a 
wide area—King’s Road., Chelsea, Cheyne Row, and Pimlico. The first annual 
dinner was held in 1837 and this has been an annual function except for a few 
interruptions caused by war. In 1837 there was some dissension in the Society 
and Mr. Newbury resigned after a resolution which amounted to a vote of 
censure on him. In 1838 a custom was initiated of presenting a retiring secretary 
with any medical book which he might elect to receive. Members were as- 
siduous readers of medical textbooks, but there are records of the purchase of 
some odd items such as Jsis Revelata, Humboldt’s Kosmos and Thompson’s Food 
of Catile. By 1846 few of the original members retained their connection with 
the Society, and in 1847 it was decided to deposit a number of books—pre- 
sumably no longer wanted by members—in the library of the Western Medical 
and Surgical Society. This was done and two printed lists dated 1850 and 1851 
are pasted into the Minutes showing the books thus deposited. 

In more recent years the Society abandoned the purchase of medical books 
but continued for some time longer the circulation of medical periodicals. 
Finally this too was given up and for several years the Society has existed for 
purely social purposes. The Society has never had a president or chairman; the 
chair at each meeting is taken by the host in whose house the meeting is being 
held, and the chairmanship at the annual dinner goes by rotation (16). 
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THE MEeEpDIcO-CHIRURGICAL Book SocrEty OF SHEFFIELD 


A Medico-Chirurgical Book Society was established at Sheffield on July 21, 
1834. The officers were: President, Dr. W. Younge; Secretaries, Mr. Boultbee 
and Mr. Green. Rule XI stated that “The members of this Society shall dine 
together once a year; and after dinner proceed to examine the Society’s ac- 
counts, sell such books as are to be sold, pay their annual subscriptions, and 
transact any other necessary business. Forfeiture for non-attendance at the 
dinner, 5s.0d. The fines in this case to be applied to defraying the expenses of 
the day.” 

The Rules were revised in 1843. The number of members was not to exceed 
twenty-five; the subscription was to be not less than 10s. Od. nor more than 
21s. Od. per annum. In 1848 when the fourteenth annual meeting was held at 
the Angel Inn the subscription was fixed at 10s. 6d. In this year there were 
twenty-eight members and it was ruled that no more be admitted until the 
number had been reduced below twenty-five. Five medical weekly papers were 
subscribed for, besides monthly, quarterly, and yearly periodicals. There was 
some trouble with subscriptions in the early years. The dinners in connection 
with the annual meetings seem to have been very notable affairs; in 1849 no 
fewer than 21 toasts were proposed. At a special meeting called on December 24, 
1858 a homoeopathic practitioner was expelled and it was directed that no more 
books should be sent to him. In June 1861, after an existence of twenty-seven 
years, the Medico-Chirurgical Book Society was merged in the permanent 
library of the Medical School. The last meeting for the sale of the books was 
held on June 15, 1861 (17). 

THE BEDFORD MeEpiIcaL Book SocrIEty 

Knowledge of this Society is derived from a printed circulation label con- 
taining the names of twenty-three members drawn from Bedford and the 
surrounding country. The book from which the label was taken was circulating 
in 1838. There was a fine of 1d. per day for keeping a book longer than the time 
allowed (in this case two weeks) and of 1s. Od. for neglecting to enter the date 
on which the book was forwarded to the next member on the list. 

THE ALDERSHOT MILITARY MEpDIcAL Book CLUB 

The only information I have regarding this book club is derived from a label 
in a copy of Herbert Mayo’s Treatise on Siphilis [sic], London, 1840. This 
reads: “The Aldershot Military Medical Officers’ Book-Club. From J. W. 
Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, 37th Regiment.” There is also an inscription on 
the title page: “From J. W. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 37th Regiment, 
Aldershot, January 1864.” 


THE SPALDING MEDICAL Book SOcIETY 


A copy of the Rules of this Society was found pasted inside a copy of Andrew 
Combe’s Physiology of Digestion, Edinburgh, 1841 (Wellcome Library). A cir- 
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culation slip is also attached, but it is badly damaged. Membership of this 
Society was limited to fifteen practitioners elected annually by ballot. The 
annual subscription was 1 guinea. ““Each member to nominate any work or 
works strictly connected with the profession (but not exceeding ten years since 
the publication), to become his property after they have passed through the 
Society, he paying to the Treasurer all the cost of the same above 20s. at the 
next Annual Meeting; the circulation of such work or works to begin with the 
Member nominating.’’ Nomination of books was decided by ballot, each mem- 
ber nominating according to the number of a ticket drawn. The time allowed 
for reading each lot of books was 23 days;* they were to be forwarded to the 
next member at the borrower’s cost, together and not in separate volumes. 
Fines of 2d. per day were exacted for each set of books kept for more than 23 
days. All books had to be brought in to the annual general meeting on pain of a 
fine of 5s. Od. 


THe West Kent MeEpicAat Book SOcIETY 


In 1856 the surgeons on the staff of the Royal Kent Dispensary (founded 
1783) issued a circular to the medical men of the neighbourhood regarding the 
foundation of the West Kent Medico-Chirurgical Society. They wished to 
incorporate the new medical society with the existing Book Society, at the 
present rate of subscription, i.e. 1 guinea. The new Society came into existence 
in the same year and met in the board room of the Dispensary—now the Miller 
General Hospital (18). A catalogue published in 1892 shows that the library 
then contained over 2,000 volumes. I have not yet been able to find anything 
about the original Book Society. 


THE SYDENHAM District MEpDICcAL SociETy Book CLuB 


This book club must have been in existence before 1887, because I have seen 
one of its labels in a copy of George Johnson’s Medical Lectures and Essays 
published in that year. 
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Events in the Development of Education 
for Medical Librarianship in the Last 
Decade 


By Mitprep Jorpan, Librarian 


A. W. Calhoun Medical Library 
Emory University, Georgia 


, as I do in your great pride and affection for Janet Doe, I, too, 
wish to participate in anything acknowledging her earned right to honors. And 
so I was pleased, even grateful, that I was asked to be a contributor to her 
Festschrift. For once, I had no serious misgiving concerning my ability to pro- 
duce something adequate. For after all, I had only to add a footnote to her 
presidential address, ‘“The Development of Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship.”’ But footnotes in quantity have been appended, as one look at the third 
volume of Libri, any volume of Library Literature, and ‘Medical Library 
Literature” (1) will show. Troxel (2) and Postell (3) are perhaps the most 
satisfactory addenda. But the footnote should also include activities in the 
general world of librarianship and for this Wilson and Tauber (4) are suggested. 
They include a brief summary from the international point of view. This, plus 
the references, especially Briet (5) and Gropp (6), and the many articles and 
discussions in Libri give us some idea of the activities of our foreign colleagues. 
The literature devoted to medical education is even more extensive than that of 
the first two of our interests and here it would be difficult to suggest one simple 
summary. Trends in Medical Education (7), Medical Schools in the United States 
at Mid-Century (8), Preparation for Medical Education in the Liberal Arts 
College (9), and the Proceedings of the World Conference on Medical Education 
(10), to mention only four, all have important implications for us. 

Because of the plethora of material in our three ringed world and because the 
Festschrift in general is concerned with the last ten years, I have chosen to 
document the decade (without benefit of editorial knowledge or counsel) with 
a year-by-year account. 


1946 


As a prelude to the event of the year, we have William D. Postell’s editorial, 
“Standards for Medical Librarianship” (BULLETIN, 34: 55-56, Apr. 1946); 
as an accompaniment Estelle Brodman’s ‘“The Education of Medical Li- 
brarians” (Spec. Lib., 37: 68-71, March 1946) and Judith Wallen Hunt’s 
“Science Librarianship” (Science, 104: 171-173, Aug. 23, 1946). 
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The event of the year was, of course, Mary Louise Marshall’s presidential 
address to the Association at its 45th Annual Meeting in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on “Training for Medical Librarianship” (BULLFTIn, 34: 247-252, 
discussion, 253-265, Oct. 1946). 

The time and the tide were right and the lady ready. The address was 
enthusiastically received as is witnessed by the pages of discussion which 
followed the published address. The immediate result was the appointment of a 
Committee on a Training Program for Medical Librarianship. 

In the general field, two publications (Danton, J. Periam. Education for 
Librarianship: Criticisms, Dilemmas, and Proposals. New York, Columbia 
University School of Library Service, 1946; Wheeler, Joseph L. Progress and 
Problems in Education for Librarianship. New York, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, 1946) testified to the rising dissatisfaction with education for 
librarians. 


1947 


One of the many activities of the Committee, chairmanned by Mary Louise 
Marshall, is evidenced by ‘“‘Results of the Questionnaire as Submitted by the 
Committee on the Training for Medical Librarianship” (BuLtetin, 35: 
94-96, Jan. 1947). 

William D. Postell encouraged the cause by his editorial ‘“‘An Essay on the 
‘Precepts’ of Medical Librarianship” (BULLETIN, 35: 1-6, Jan. 1947). 

At the 46th Annual Meeting held in Cleveland in May, the Chairman read 
the “Report of the Committee on Training for Medical Librarianship” (But- 
LETIN, 35: 201-205, discussion, 208-220, July, 1947). Following this a Minority 
Report was presented by Sanford V. Larkey, “Statement on Proposed Cer- 
tification Program” (BULLETIN, 35: 206-208, July 1947). From it and the 
spirited discussion which ensued one might infer that there were those who be- 
lieved that the Association might indeed be opening Pandora’s box. The recom- 
mendations regarding a training program were approved. The recommendations 
regarding certification were referred back to the Committee by the Association 
for further study. 

The University of Denver’s School of Librarianship pioneered the pro- 
grams resulting in the Master’s being the first professional degree rather than 
the old A.B. or B.S. in Library Science. 


1948 


In the Spring, Estelle Brodman gave the first course on medical librarian- 
ship in which the Association had had a part. Appropriately the place was the 
Columbia University School of Library Service where in 1939 Thomas P. 
Fleming had taught a course in medical bibliography and reference—the very 
first course “devoted entirely to medical library matters.” 
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The Committee not only had this to report but other things as well. These 
included a revision of the plans for certification, recommendations for reorgan- 
ization and enlargement of the Committee, and a new name—Committee on 
Standards for Medical Librarianship, more descriptive of its proposed wider 
sphere of activity. This important, far-reaching ‘‘Report of the Committee 
on Training for Medical Librarianship” (BULLETIN, 36: 282-286, 290-296, 
Oct. 1948) was approved by the Association and the Committee was instructed 
to prepare a by-law covering its recommendations. 

First candidates for the Scholarships for Medical Librarians from Abroad, 
made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, were selected. 

Many exciting and pertinent things were happening in the general world of 
education for librarians. In Chicago, August 16-21, a conference on this sub- 
ject was held. The published papers and discussion (Berelson, Bernard, ed. 
Education for Librarianship: Papers Presented at the Library Conference, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August 16-21, 1948. Chicago, American Library Associ- 
ation, 1949), at least suggest the many conflicting ideas that were current. 

The Council of National Library Associations sponsored a Conference on 
Library Education on December 11th and 12th at Princeton University. The 
report edited by Harold Lancour appeared appropriately as Jssues in Library 
Education (distributed by Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan). One of the 
“Recommendations Unanimously Adopted by the Conference” that ‘a 
thorough survey be made by the committee to determine the most desirable 
educational preparation for special librarians, to serve as a guide to library 
schools in developing programs for training,” was of vital interest to us. 

The revision of curricula and degree structure in library schools continued 
apace. 


1949 


In Galveston at the Annual Meeting, Estelle Brodman, on April 11, read a 
paper on “Education for Medical Librarians,” (BULLETIN, 37: 221-230, July 
1949) in which she discussed the course at Columbia and announced her Credo. 
She was followed by Frida Pliefke with “Medical Library Training at the 
University of Minnesota” (/bid., p. 231-234). James M. Kingsley, Jr. con- 
tinued with “Training in Medical Librarianship at the University of Min- 
nesota” (Ibid., p. 235-237). On the afternoon of April 13, Janet Doe read her 
presidential address, ‘“The Development of Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship” (Ibid., p. 213-220). In a sense the stage had been set for the report of the 
Executive Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. ‘The 
Code for the Training and Certification of Medical Librarians” was before the 
house (Jbid., Oct., p. 350-352). After a somewhat drama packed session it was 
approved. 

The Veterans Administration sponsored four courses on medical librarian- 
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ship: one at Columbia taught by Estelle Brodman, one at the University of 
Chicago by Gertrude Minsk, one at the University of Illinois by Wilma Troxel, 
and one at the University of Southern California by Vilma Jacobs. 

Estelle Brodman’s Bibliographical Lists for Medical Libraries (2d ed., New 
York, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 1949) appeared. 

Two scholarships for the Columbia course were offered as one result of a gift 
from the Eli Lilly Company to the Association. 

The first reports of the various Subcommittees of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Medical Librarianship were made. While all of the reports were im- 
portant, those of the Subcommittee on Curriculum (BULLETIN, 37: 327-333, 
Oct. 1949) and the Subcommittee on Internship (Jdid., p. 333-336) were most 
significant for our educational program. 


1950 

The first Subcommittee on Special Librarianship of the Joint Committee on 
Library Education (Council of National Library Associations) whose members 
were Mary Louise Marshall, Irene M. Strieby, and Edward N. Waters, Chair- 
man, presented its report on January 28. In it appears the definition that these 
three had formulated in answer to the question ‘“‘What is a Special Librarian?” 
One of the recommendations of the Subcommittee led to the appointment of a 
permanent subcommittee charged with studying the problems inherent in 
education for special librarianship including medicine (BULLETIN, 38: 352-353, 
Oct. 1950). 

The course sponsored by the Veterans Administration was repeated at II- 
linois and again the instruction was given by Wilma Troxel. 

Marion A. Murphy as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Curriculum pre- 
sented its “Report” (BULLETIN, 38: 346-348, Oct. 1950) in which she briefly 
summarized the various opinions and divergent plans that had been offered 
concerning the education of medical librarians. By request the Subcommittee 
prepared a statement to be presented to library schools interested in under- 
taking a course sponsored by the M. L. A. which read as follows: ““The purpose 
of this course is to give an introduction to medical literature and its biblio- 
graphical indexes. An evaluation will be made on the basic books and basic 
periodicals in each specialty. The special problems of the organization and 
administration and procedure techniques of the medical library will be con- 
sidered.” 

Thomas E. Keys guest editorialized on ‘‘The Development of Medical 
Librarianship” (BULLETIN, 38: 398-399, Oct. 1950). 


1951 


In Chicago, on July 13, “Standards for Accreditation” were presented by the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship and adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council (Bull. A. L. A., 46: 48-49, Feb. 1952). 
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At the fiftieth Annual Meeting held in Denver, June 28—July 2, the M. L. A. 
approved the tentative “Proposals for Accrediting Professional Programs” 
submitted by the-A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship with one 
modification: 

This committee [Subcommittee of the Joint Committee] urges modification 
of the following quotation from the Standards (Curriculum, paragraph one, 
sentence 2): ‘A study of specialized service in special or general libraries 
may occupy a place in the basic program but not at a sacrifice of general 
academic and professional education,’ on the basis that it may be construed 
as limiting experiment and development of professional education for special 
librarianship. Whether such is the intent of the Board or not we would urge 
that the sentence be expressed positively instead of negatively, and that it 
be expressed in such a way as to encourage the development of professional 
programs in special library education, and if possible to indicate a desire to 
further this area of professional training (BULLETIN, 40: 55, Jan. 1952). 
The second course in medical librarianship sponsored and approved by the 

M.L.A. was given at Emory University’s Division of Librarianship. The in- 
structor was Mildred Jordan. 


1952 

Library Literature changed its subject heading Training for Librarianship to 
Education for Librarianship. 
1953 

On Tuesday, the 21st of July at 10 a.m. the Inaugural Session of the First 
International Congress of Medical Librarianship was held at Beveridge Hall, 
Senate House, University of London with Sir Cecil Wakely, Bart., K.B.E., 
C.B., P.R.C.S., presiding. That afternoon, Dr. W. B. McDaniel, 2d. inaugu- 
rated the professional sessions with ‘‘The Role of the Medical Librarian” 
(Libri, 3: 5-8, 1954). 

“This Congress—for whose creation we must be eternally grateful to our 
British friends—clearly marks the coming-of-age of medical librarianship. 
Considering the antiquity of book-collections, it might be thought that our 
period of adolescence has been rather unduly prolonged. But this, I think, is 
not quite the case. 

Medicine had, first, to discover the need for this auxiliary service; and then, 
to learn that, as the greatest of the humanitarian sciences, its province was 
the world. Librarianship, in turn, had, first, to learn that its techniques must 
be applied to so vast and complex a corpus of knowledge that a degree of 
specialization, not only in its own techniques but in subject knowledge as well, 
was essential.” 

Thomas P. Fleming’s Guide to the Literature of the Medical Sciences (prelimi- 
nary edition, School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
1953) made its welcome appearance. 
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The First World Conference on Medical Education was held in London, 
August 22-29. 

In Chicago, August 10-15, under the auspices of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, a workshop was held to discuss the core 
of education for librarianship. The papers and discussions edited by Lester 
Asheim appeared under the same name (Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1954). 


1954 


The third course in medical librarianship approved by the M. L. A. was 
given by Dr. Vilma Proctor at the University of Southern California School of 
Library Science in the Spring and again in the Summer. 

The Report of the Subcommittee on Special Library Education of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education (Council of National Library Associations), 
commonly referred to as the Voigt Report (Voigt, Melvin J., ed. “Education for 
Special Librarianship.” Lib. Quart., 24: 1-20, Jan. 1954), is the result of the 
effort to “determine the most desirable educational preparation for special 
libraries.”” Our section, “Medical Librarianship,” was “based on a study by 
Mary Louise Marshall.” 

The Proceedings of the First International Congress on Medical Librarianship 
appeared as volume 3 of Libri. 

Estelle Brodman’s Ph.D. Thesis, The Development of Medical Bibliography 
(Baltimore, Maryland, Waverly Press, 1954) appeared as the M. L. A.’s 
Publication No. 1. 

Charter Certification closed April 13. 


1955 


The fourth course on medical librarianship approved by the M. L. A. was 
given at the University of Illinois under the direction of Dr. Frances B. Jenkins. 

William D. Postell’s Applied Medical Bibliography (Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C Thomas, [1955]) appeared. 

Mary Prescott Parsons, Visiting Professor, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, summarized important milestones in the development 
of education for medical librarians and discussed programs which her School 
was prepared to give in furthering medical library education (“Recruitment 
and Education for Medical Librarians,” BULLETIN, 43: 397-401, July 1955). 


1956 


The long awaited second edition of the Handbook appeared. 

L. Margueriete Prime, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Education for 
Special Librarianship reported in the BULLETIN (45: 77-79, Jan. 1957) on two 
important conferences which mark an important milestone in the progress of 
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this “Sub-Committee” and perhaps the future of education for medical librar- 
ianship. 

“Consideration was given to the curriculum of the Columbia Library 
School at this meeting under Dean Leigh’s chairmanship; further discussion 
of the program took place at the April 21st meeting of the Sub-Committee. 
It was decided to circulate the Columbia Library School syllabi among the 
sub-committee members so that more specific recommendations might be 
made. The formula in general was: specified required library school courses 
up to 21 points; elective courses, 15 points, some of which might be in the 
bibliography of general science, medicine, fine arts, music, theology, etc.; 
advanced courses in organization and administration, in background and 
philosophy of librarianship which may be applied to a specific field, and, in 
individual cases, 3 to 6 points which may be taken in one of the other colleges 
to broaden the student’s background in the subject field.” 

Edward N. Waters, at the S. L. A.’s post-convention Institute on Special 
Librarianship and Documentation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, discussed this 
program and that of Western Reserve’s in his “Training for Special Librarian- 
ship” (Spec. Lib., 47: 393-399, Nov. 1956). 

“At the moment extraordinary interest is centered upon Western Reserve 
because of Dr. Shera’s demand for reexamination of all library education, his 
desire to determine the ‘intellectual content’ of librarianship, and the size- 
able grant the School received recently from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to conduct a research program directed towards these goals. 
Special librarianship figures largely, if not predominantly, in Dr. Shera’s 
planning.” 

Dr. Waters adds that “his results will be eagerly awaited and perhaps hotly 
debated.” 


1957 


Another course in medical librarianship is currently being offered by the 
Department of Library Science of the Catholic University with the cooperation 
of the National Library of Medicine. Dr. Estelle Brodman is the instructor. 

The National Library’s Internship Program has been announced. 

The instructors of the various courses have been invited to meet with the 
Subcommittee on Curriculum and the Committee on Standards at the Annual 
Meeting of the M. L. A. to be held in New York City, May 6-10. 

At the same meeting there is to be a symposium, “Medical Librarianship, a 
Mid-Century Survey.” Estelle Brodman is to present the “Changing Concepts 
in the Role of the Medical Librarian in the Twentieth Century” and Thomas P. 
Fleming, ‘“‘Present Status and Future Possibilities of Education for Librarian- 
ship in the Medical Sciences.” Perhaps from these two who have played such 
important roles in our educational programs, we will learn where we stand and 
in what direction we should go. 
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These bare bones that I have laboriously excavated from the record and as 
laboriously tagged—omitting some which may have more significance—do not 
convey the ferment and the fever that have characterized this period in the 
development of education for medical librarianship. This has been and is a very 
lively issue which I think bodes well for its future. 

In looking back at this decade I think the Association is justified in pointing 
with pride at certain first steps giant though they may not be. Some standards 
have been established and although accepted only voluntarily and frequently 
violated, yet they are regarded by most as desirable. Some courses dealing with 
the literature of medicine and the techniques and problems inherent in bringing 
the medical man and the medical book together have been organized in accord- 
ance with the statement from the Subcommittee on Curriculum. That these 
courses are little more than an introduction is obvious, and to none more so than 
the instructors. Despite the fact that additional internship programs have not 
yet come up for approval, the interest is not lacking, as is witnessed by almost 
any report of the Subcommittee on Internship and Stallman’s (11) “Proposal.” 
And no one can deny that the association has played its part in creating interest 
on the part of the A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship, the Joint 
Committee on Library Education and the Subcommittee on Special Library 
Education (at whose birth it was one of the midwives), and the library schools 
in our problems. 

On the other hand no one can deny that the interest of some of the faculty 
members of the library schools is less than genuine, still patronizing, ostrich 
like, and hardly informed. In certain mouths the use of ‘‘the term ‘special’ has a 
suspicious resemblance to the heading ‘miscellaneous’ in some classification 
systems,” (12) and within this amorphous mass, things medical become lost. 

This interest, which must be increased and influenced, became of exceeding 
importance to us the day we established standards based on graduation from a 
library school. Within our own ranks we have those who are doubtful of the 
wisdom of this action and feel that the side door if not the back should have been 
left wide open. 

There are also those who question the validity of the academic respectability 
of the new Master’s degree. Some feel that the same old material is being served 
up under a different name or rather different degree. The fact that a thesis is 
no longer a requirement for the Master’s degree supports this argument and is 
grounds for serious misgivings. 

Even the “core” curriculum has not been without its critics, although most 
regard it, with various reservations, as an improvement. ‘‘The conflict intro- 
duced by the problems of specialization is a fundamental one for all library 
education,” Asheim states categorically. “Within it lie many of the seeds of 
current discontent with the programs of library schools (13).” 

And to compound the problem, the disquieting word Retrieval is heard in the 
land. The practitioners and educators ask: What are its implications for educa- 
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tion for librarianship? The literature on this subject has snowballed fast in the 
last few years and a new conference, “Symposium on Systems for Information 
Retrieval” has just been announced for this April by the Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science and its Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research. The title of one of Ralph Shaw’s papers, ‘“From 
Fright to Frankenstein,” aptly names the period. The many who have no desire 
to become Frankenstein’s bride bemoan the time of their innocence when they 
thought a retriever was one of a breed of dogs. A line from the “Lament of a 
Laboratory Librarian” (14): “An infection found in beavers was transmitted 
to retrievers,” may have more than amusing implications. 

At this point it may be comforting to re-read the “‘Neuroses of Librarianship” 
(15) in which professional adolescence leads the list. “When one stops to con- 
sider,” as Blanche Prichard McCrum does, “how long a time these professions 
[such as medicine, law, etc.] have had to take root, grow, die down, seed them- 
selves, and come up again as they are today, it makes us realize how young 
librarianship is as a profession, and how subject to the psychological disorders 
of youth.” 

In this decade of our youth-time, we are rightly in a questioning mood. In 
the quo vadis literature there are three questions the answers to which are basic 
to our further development of education for medical librarianship. 

Lester Asheim (16) poses “‘the question to which all other questions are sub- 
sidiary” and which remains to be answered in general as well as with the modi- 
fication “medical.” 

“The question: What really is the content of librarianship? The many 
conferences, meetings, and workshops sought the answer in different ways: 
through the establishment of minimum standards, through the definition of a 
basic ‘core,’ or in the description of needed skills for specific kinds of per- 
formance. The changes in course content attempted to find the answer in 
underlying theory and a general philosophy of librarianship rather than in 
its practical skills. The Board of Education for Librarianship attempted, 
through its changing standards for accreditation, to define a high-level 
minimum as the base for the definition. And throughout the period educators 
found the practitioners increasingly interested, too, in finding an answer to 
the same question.” 

“Whither Education for Medical Librarians?” asks Estelle Brodman (17). 
She states that “what is needed and has not yet been attained is a clear knowl- 
edge of the goals and philosophic aims of medical librarianship.” Until then 
“any system of education can only be the teaching of limited techniques with a 
limited view. The challenge of education for medical librarians today is not the 
how but the why of medical librarianship, and unfortunately very little has been 
done to answer this basic question.” 

Vannevar Bush (18) asks “What is a profession? What are the characteristics 
by which it is distinguished from other groupings or types of organization?”’ 
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His answer includes five such characteristics and a corollary one. We are con- 
cerned with all of these but the implications from the first one are inescapable 
from our educational program. 
“First and foremost, its members are the possessors and custodians of a 
special field of knowledge, acquired by long, assiduous study, and they are 
respected and accorded privileges because of that fact.” 
And too few of our members are the possessors—if custodians in a different 
sense—of a special field of knowledge; and too few willing to undertake the 
long, assiduous study to acquire it. Herein lie many of the problems and the 
challenges. 

Janet Doe, Possessor and Custodian, Semper honos, nomenque tuum, 
laudesque manebunt. (For the benefit of those not trying to impress Miss Doe 
with their erudition, the free translation is, “We think you are quite a gal.’’) 
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Medical Reference Sources— 
A Backward Glance 


By FRANcEsS B. JENKINS 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


‘ie revision of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice (36), under the 
editorship of Janet Doe and Mary Louise Marshall, provides an incentive for a 
glance at the publications added to our medical reference sources during the 
decade just past. These years have perhaps been the most significant ten in 
medical librarianship. This has been a period of tremendous increase in the 
volume of medical literature pouring through the conventional publication 
channels, augmented by the advent of the research report literature, and the 
increased importance of government and association publications, domestic and 
foreign. Fortunately, medical documentation has attempted to keep pace with 
publication on both the national and international scene. A survey of these 
medical reference sources must of necessity be brief. Considering the fact that 
over 40 per cent of the almost 2000 citations in the bibliography section of the 
Handbook were published after 1946, it must be somewhat superficial. 

Medical reference aids, for purpose of consideration here, have been grouped 
into four categories: 1. Periodicals; 2. Bibliographic aids; 3. Descriptive works; 
4. Compilations of data. Since it will be possible to consider only a few repre- 
sentative titles in each category, an attempt has been made to include those 
works which might help meet general needs in the field of medicine. 


PERIODICALS 


It is an accepted fact that a very large proportion of reference work in 
practically all types and sizes of medical libraries is accomplished by means of 
periodicals. Periodicals supply the most up-to-date information on research in 
all fields of medicine and related disciplines, minute data in small phases of a 
subject, hints of unexplored areas, and observations on current concepts and 
practices. 

The volume and variety of periodicals rolling from our presses today is 
greater than at any previous time. The World List of Scientific Periodicals 
Published in the Years 1900-1950 (77) lists approximately 50,000 titles and 
undoubtedly does not completely cover the period. The listing of medical serial 
titles is not complete despite such compilations as World Medical Periodicals 
(78), Periodica Medica (1952) (50), Biological Sciences Serial Publications, a 
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World List (69), and the current information provided by New Serial Titles (45) 
and Vital Notes on Medical Periodicals (72). 

The Welch Medical Library survey of world medical serials (22) covered 
about 7000 serials, almost 4500 of which contained some original material. This 
analysis of a representative and significant part of the world’s medical serials 
has contributed markedly to knowledge of this type of publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC AIDS 


The express keys to the literature of medicine are the indexes, abstracts, 
and bibliographies, as well as lists of suggested titles for individual libraries. The 
number of such tools seems almost endless. Current Indexing and Abstracting 
Periodicals in the Medical and Biological Sciences (76) lists about 130 titles in 
the WHO library. Approximately 300 of the serials studied in the Welch Medi- 
cal Library Project were indexing and abstracting services, and 28 per cent of 
the remaining group of substantive serials included indexes and/or abstracts 
as a regular feature. 

A study of the existing medical bibliographies is presented in Estelle Brod- 
man’s scholarly work The Development of Medical Bibliography (13), which 
fills a previous void in medical literature. Current trends in medical indexing 
and abstracting was the subject of a symposium at the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in 1956, the papers from which were published 
in the October issue of the BULLETIN (64). 

The coverage of medical literature by indexing and abstracting services has 
been a matter of great concern in the post World War II period. The rapidly 
increasing number of medical articles published annually has presented many 
problems in bibliographical organization. At the beginning of the past decade 
the Current List of Medical Literature (43), inadequate in its infancy, was 
being called upon to fill the gap made by the irregular appearance of the ailing 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus (7). Further incentive to improve the 
Current List developed when the bells finally tolled for the lagging Index 
Catalogue (67). As Colonel Rogers indicated at the First International Congress 
on Medical Librarianship (54). 


By abandoning the Index-Catalogue, the Library did not abandon 
its responsibilities to bibliography and to medical librarianship. 
Rather, the Library sought out new and better means of meeting the 
demands of current research. The Current List of Medical Literature, 
which had appeared as a weekly publication of slight stature since 
1941, was immediately overhauled and rehabilitated, and since July 
1950 has been appearing as a monthly publication, presently with 
semi-annual cumulations. Constant efforts have been made toward 
its continuing improvement. At the same time, the Armed Forces 
Medical Library Catalog, containing the record of monographs and 
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serial titles processed during the year, has appeared annually, and 
the last two issues have consisted of both author and subject portions. 
In addition, the library has launched a program of bringing out oc- 
casional special bibliographies on topics of great current interest; 
for example, those on ACTH and Cortisone, on Plasma Substitutes, on 
Pathology and Physiology of Burns, and most recently on Military 
Neuropsychiatry. 


The subsequent publication of the six-volume cumulative index to the Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog (66) together with improvement in the Current 
List continue the medical documentation begun in 1880. 

It was very gratifying to read (55) 


... our immediate and continuing objective on the Current List 
is to remain in an experimental mood, to refuse to freeze the publica- 
tion for long at any given stage, and to seek new and better ways 
of doing the job... 

Our ultimate objective is service. How simple the concept, how 
difficult the execution. Our aim is to index the significant periodical 
literature of medicine, to make the compilation as careful as we know 
how, to bring it out as quickly as we can, to avoid to the greatest 
extent possible flagrant duplication in the areas covered by other 
secondary publications, and to remain alert and ready to change 
in a changing world and changing times. 


It is to be hoped that the not-too-far-distant future brings a successful plan 
for the amalgamation of the Current List and Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, or that a realistic form of cooperation between the National Library 
of Medicine and the American Medical Association will assure less duplication 
of money and effort, and provide rapid and extensive coverage of the literature 
in an easy to use format. 

Attempts have been made, in the postwar period, to launch a number of new 
bibliographic aids, including the comprehensive Indice di Periodici Scientifici e 
Tecnici (25), which is especially good for Italian literature; the special Index to 
Current Hospital Literature (5), which has added value since the publication of 
the Cumulative Index of Hospital Literature (4); the selective abstracting serv- 
ices Excerpta Medica (20), Abstracts of World Medicine (1), now incorporating 
Abstracts of World Surgery, Medical Abstracts (35), and International Abstracts 
of Biological Sciences (formerly British Abstracts of World Medical Sciences) (26); 
and such special abstracting services as Courrier (14), Quarterly Review of 
Allergy and Applied Immunology (53), Ophthalmic Literature (47), Nuclear 
Science Abstracts (46), Urological Survey (71), International Review of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation (27), etc. 

Of these Excerpta Medica, which is in effect eighteen special abstracting 
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journals, seems to be filling the needs of many who desire English abstracts 
of articles in foreign languages. This publication, not unlike other abstracting 
services in the field of science, is attempting to cope with the problems of an 
international abstracting organization, prompt coverage, and adequate finan- 
cial support. In an attempt to overcome delays in abstracting of a selective 
amount of the important literature, Excerpla Medica has introduced a system 
of priority abstracting and is planning a coded card indexing service (75). 

The majority of inquiries in most libraries today seems to be for information 
on a specific subject. This fact emphasizes the value of the numerous subject 
bibliographies published during the period. Few subject bibliographies attempt 
to be complete, but many of them are unintentionally selective in certain respects 
such as time covered, scope, language of publication, etc. Most bibliographies, 
outdated by the time they are published, are of primary value as a retrospective 
tool. The more comprehensive compilations include the National Library of 
Medicine bibliographies previously mentioned and their recently published 
Cancer Chemotherapy; a Bibliography of Agents, 1946-54 (42); Selman Waks- 
man’s Literature of Streptomycin, 1944-1952 (74); A Bibliography of Research 
in Tissue Culture, 1884-1950 (39), edited by Margaret Murray and Gertrude 
Kopech; Shock’s Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and Geriatrics (57), which 
is kept to date in the current issues of The Journal of Gerontology (29); A 
Bibliography of World Literature on Blood Pressure, 1920-1950 (31), edited by 
Koller and Katz; and Brazier’s Bibliography of Electroencephalography, 1875- 
1948 (12). Two somewhat unique bibliographical works, Garrison and Morton’s 
Medical Bibliography (38) and Kelly’s Encyclopedia of Medical Sources (30) are 
invaluable adjuncts to the medical history reference sources. 

Bibliographical materials are the keys to resources beyond the confines of an 
inevitably limited collection. Alert librarians, through the use of bibliographical 
aids, union lists, micro-duplication, and the system of interlibrary loan service, 
are opening the doors of the vast resources of the libraries the country over, in 
some instances the world over, to those who have need for these resources. 

It is generally accepted that there are too many bibliographical services 
which overlap and yet leave certain subjects and journals inadequately covered. 
For instance, 275 of the periodicals studied in the Welch Medical Library 
project were not covered by Current List, QCIM, or Excerpta Medica and “‘the 
problem is extended if we want complete coverage of all articles” (32). Janet 
Doe struck an optimistic note in her consideration of post-war medical libraries 
at the International Conference with “Real history has been made in these 
last ten years by the initiation of international action in medical bibliography. . . 
Unesco, through its coordinating committee on medical and biological abstract- 
ing, has sparked a worldwide concern in science abstracting which may perhaps 
lead to a genuine cooperative control of the world’s scientific literature (17).” 
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DESCRIPTIVE WoRKS 


Progress in specialized areas of medicine has increased the production of 
works which synthesize reports of new developments and make it possible to 
obtain background information on subjects of current interest rapidly. This 
is evidenced by the increase in the number of scholarly reviews and com- 
prehensive treatises which tend to resemble and somewhat replace the tradi- 
tional encyclopedic treatment of yesteryear. For the medical worker who is 
interested in the history of a subject, according to Gertrude Annan, “the 
deluge of historical material pouring from the presses today is a source of both 
pleasure and pain to the historian” (8). Selected from this wealth of historical 
material for particular mention is Sigerist’s History of Medicine (58), which 
promises to be a definitive work, the subject approach of Mettler’s shorter 
history (37), and the very readable presentation of Major (34). 

As Seymour Taine indicates in the preface to Bibliography of Medical Re- 
views, 1955 (65) 


In recent years there has been a growing recognition of the value 
of the review type of article in science in general and medicine in 
particular. Ample evidence of this can be found in the increase 
in the number of periodicals devoted exclusively or primarily to this 
type of article as well as a perceptible rise in the number of review 
articles found scattered throughout the regular medical periodicals. 


One hopes that there will be annual issues of this publication which presents 
about 1000 reviews gleaned from over 100,000 articles published in the year 
covered. 

During the period under scrutiny, new titles in the “Annual Review,” 
‘“‘Advances in,” ‘Progress in,” and ‘‘Yearbook of” series have been welcome 
additions to medical collections. Yearbooks are becoming more popular in 
reviewing progress in medicine and the number issued is increasing yearly. 
Such works as Current Therapy (15), for example, appeal to the intern, practic- 
ing physician, and research worker. Underlying such reviews is the common 
purpose of synthesizing knowledge, based on the realization that rapid advances 
in science carry with them the danger of isolation for an individual in a single 
field of interest. These publications are indirectly useful as bibliographic works 
when they include extensive references to the literature. 

The modern trend seems to be toward the replacement of the exhaustive 
systems with more compact treatises. Frequently these comprehensive works 
have many contributors, each a specialist in his own area, and usually include 
good general indexes. A recent foreign visitor described one of these works as 
“ust like a department store—it has everything.” To revised editions of the 
majority of the old standard works have been added a host of new ones, includ- 
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ing such titles as Pincus and Thimann’s The Hormones (52), The Vitamins (56), 
edited by Sebrell and Harris, new volumes of Duke-Elder’s Textbook of Oph- 
thalmology (19), Hollaender’s Radiation Biology (23), Clinical Neurology (10), 
and many others. Many books which were originally designed primarily as 
textbooks for medical students have been expanded until they are extremely 
useful reference works. 


COMPILATIONS OF DATA 


Adequate handling of the questions asked in a medical library requires the 
ready availability of miscellaneous facts and figures. Among the time-saving 
reference books best suited to answer these questions are the dictionaries, 
handbooks and manuals, and biographical works, together with compilations, 
such as atlases, nomenclatures, pharmacopoeias, which are somewhat unique 
to specific fields. 

The three most comprehensive medical dictionaries by Dorland (18), Sted- 
man (61), and Blakiston (11) continue, in new editions, to form the standard 
works of this type. To this group an anglicized counterpart, Faber’s Medical 
Dictionary (73) (published in this country as Macmillan’s Medical Dictionary) 
was added during the past few years. Medical bilingual dictionaries that give 
the English equivalent for a foreign term seem almost numberless. New aids 
to translation from Japanese, Dutch, Hungarian, Portuguese, and Turkish are 
available, as well as from the more usual foreign languages. Many compre- 
hensive bilingual and polylingual dictionaries which were published in recent 
years are listed in the Handbook and in the first volume of L. C.’s Foreign 
Language-English Dictionaries (68). For the identification of medical abbrevi- 
ations, Peyser’s Pars pro toto (51) is proving a valuable companion to the more 
general dictionaries of abbreviations. Relative newcomers to the reference 
scene are the “terminologies,” works which present the origin, history, and 
use of medical terms. Medical librarians, faced with the necessity of mastering 
terms equivalent to another language, are finding such works which stress the 
derivation of medical terms very helpful. Harned’s Medical Terminology Made 
Easy (21), with its grouping of words around anatomic systems has proven one 
of the most practical for the novice. As reference tools the works of Hough (24), 
Jaeger (28), Paddock (48), Pepper (49), and Skinner (59) supplement each 
other. 

Publication of handbooks in the field of medicine has not kept pace with that 
in other fields of science, but some works with material arranged for rapid 
reference use are available. There are, for example, the National Research 
Council’s new Handbook of Toxicology (41), their Handbook of Biological Data 
(40), and the Alas of Disease (3), in course of publication by the American 
Geographical Society. 

The past few years have brought a number of valuable medical atlases as 
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supplements to the more descriptive reference sources. For the first time since 
World War II, Sobotta’s classic is again available in an edition which has 
been translated, edited and corrected by Uhlenhuth (60). Other new favorites 
include another translation, The Color Atlas of Dermatology (16), which con- 
tains the plates from the original Anson’s atlas (9), and the Ciba Collection of 
Medical Illustrations (44), a popular portrayal of the systems of the body. 
Stelmasiak’s Aflas of the Human Brain and Spinal Cord (62), the first book in 
which the revised BNA anatomical nomenclature has been included, promises 
to be helpful in the identification of preferred terminology. 

The librarian in quest of pharmaceutical information has had numerous lists 
of drugs placed at his disposal in the past decade: officially recognized lists, 
semi-official lists which supplement the standard works, lists which describe 
the many unofficial preparations on the market today. Anne McCann’s article 
on pharmaceutical reference tools (33), and Strieby and Spencer’s checklist of 
official pharmacopoeias from thirty-seven countries (63) are approaches to 
specific titles. And of course, the monthly issues of Unlisted Drugs (70) provide 
exceedingly useful lists of drugs which do not appear in any of the standard 
handbooks. 

Sources of biographical information of both current and historical interest 
have not kept pace with the demand for such resources. Recent revision of the 
American Medical Directory (6), its counterparts in the dental and hospital 
fields, regular editions of the Directory of Medical Specialists (2), and a number 
of directories of organizations provide aids to location of information about 
American individuals and agencies in both general medicine and the specialties. 
Up to date biographic and bibliographic data concerning less famous foreign 
medical workers and organizations is much more difficult to locate. 


OTHER REFERENCE SOURCES 


Though most of the publications discussed are what are generally known as 
“reference works,” other sources of information will include pamphlets, docu- 
ments, government and society reports, textbooks, house organs, trade cata- 
logs, maps, and ephemeral material stacked away in vertical files. Despite the 
large number of indexing and abstracting services, librarians are still finding it 
necessary to bridge the time gap, between publication of information and the 
appearance of the citation in a printed index, by local compilations. Some are 
using punched cards in their bibliographic work. The use of punched cards in 
library work is an accepted fact; the center of interest now seems to be the 
construction of systems which are sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of 
users of the service. 

A discussion of reference sources should not conclude without a reminder that 
medical librarians can ill afford to lose sight of the fact that every item in a 
collection may be considered part of the reference sources of that library. Nor 
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is the service which can be rendered by a medical library determined alone by 
the type and size of the collection, but rather by the availability of the informa- 
tion within the reservoir of knowledge. This treasury, the permanent memory 
of developments in the field of medicine and allied disciplines, can be opened 
only by those who acquire the necessary technique. The profession is deeply 
grateful to Janet Doe, Mary Louise Marshall, and all the other contributors to 
the Handbook for a charted course to this treasure. The Handbook truly attains 
its objective “to make easier the task of medical librarians on behalf of medical 
workers.” 

No attempt has been made to present a comprehensive survey of the reference 
sources of the past decade—developments in the literature of such areas as 
public health, psychiatry and neurology, military medicine, surgery, and 
preventive medicine might well be the subject of individual surveys of much 
greater depth. Rather, a cursory backward glance has been taken at some of 
the more general aids in a vast reservoir of medical reference sources for use in 
supplementing education, alleviating illness, and expediting research. 
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‘ws three brief resumes, in keeping with aims of this special issue of the 
BULLETIN, are concerned mainly with the years 1947-1957. They have been 
prepared to give a picture of the growth and progress of some of the so-called 
“non-medical” medical libraries—a term used only in a descriptive sense here. 
We are pleased to have a place in this Festschrift honoring Miss Janet Doe, and 
culminating Dr. Estelle Brodman’s ten-year editorship of the BULLETIN. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LIBRARIES 


In keeping with the rapid appearance of new therapeutic agents during the 
past ten years, there has been a significant increase of activity in pharmaceutical 
libraries. The staffs of industrial libraries as well as those of academic libraries 
in this field have felt the impact of intense product research and development. 

Due to the expansion of the pharmaceutical industry in this period, libraries 
of some firms have been organized for the first time on a professional basis 
while others, already well-established, have usually found staff, facilities, and 
holdings inadequate in the post World War II era. Where the latter conditions 
prevailed, necessary steps have generally been taken to improve the situations. 
Services, too, have been re-examined in the light of greater library needs. 
Aside from enlargement of individual scientific abstracting and indexing services 
and an increase in files containing pamphlets, cards of product information, 
and advertising literature, a new service has become popular in this period due 
to the availability of faster and cheaper copying machines. The photostating and 
circulating of tables of contents had been in practice earlier, but due to the 
expense and consequent unfeasibility of making copies available in large 
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quantities, this service was abandoned until recent years. Several libraries now 
arrange for sheafs of tables of contents of key scientific and medical journals 
to be in the hands of all interested individuals within a few days following 
receipt of the journals themselves. 

Expansion of service to the business interests of companies has been necessary 
in most instances because emphasis on economic research, industrial relations, 
and foreign trade has increased. The indexing and abstracing of literature in the 
business field by library staffs have resulted in bulletins which disseminate this 
information promptly; the by-products of such operations are business in- 
formation card files, so important in a field whose literature is poorly organized. 

Library holdings on microfilm and microcard have come into use in varying 
degrees during this period, with special equipment needed for their use and 
storage. Automation has recently been introduced into the pharmaceutical 
library. The coding and retrieval of abstracted information by the punch card 
method are undergoing experimentation in at least one pharmaceutical library. 
In another company, an IBM card is punched as each book is added to the 
library collection. From these cards a booklist of acquisitions can be prepared 
by a machine, with arrangement by classification number or by subject. These 
experiments with machines are being watched with interest. 

Pharmacy school librarians, aware of their responsibility in the training of 
pharmacists to produce and handle today’s complex products, have been 
actively concerned with the raising of standards for their libraries. The impetus 
for this work originated in the Pharmacy Group of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion organized in 1948 at Philadelphia. Its Committee on Standards and 
Criteria for Pharmacy School Libraries conducted a national survey among 
teaching faculty members and librarians in accredited Colleges of Pharmacy, 
which resulted in a list of the most used books and journals. This list serves as 
a guide for stocking the library in order to provide adequate literature coverage 
for the pharmacy student. A statement on qualifications for the librarian has 
also been prepared by this Committee. 

The Committee on Libraries of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the official accrediting body, had also been recognizing the need for 
a well-trained staff as well as high quality in the libraries’ holdings, and in 1952 
the idea of the inclusion of practicing librarians on the Committee had its 
inception. In 1953 the proposal was made for the formation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Pharmacy College Libraries of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, with two professors of pharmacy representing the sponsoring 
organization, two pharmaceutical librarians appointed by the Medical Library 
Association, and two by the Special Libraries Association. One of the significant 
results of the deliberations of this committee is the presently planned one-time 
course for pharmacy librarians during the sumer of 1957 at Columbia University 
School of Library Science, with Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Eli Lilly and Company, 
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as Associate in Library Service, teaching the course, LS s220P, Pharmaceutical 
Literature and Librarianship. Still under active consideration is a summer 
seminar for pharmacy librarians at the University of Wisconsin in 1958. Another 
creditable project furthered by the Joint Committee is the revision of the Irene 
M. Strieby and Marjory C. Spencer “National and International Pharmaco- 
poieas; a Checklist”,! being brought up-to-date by Marjory C. Spencer, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. 

The Pharmaceutical Section of the Special Libraries Association has been 
organized since 1947 and during the past ten years has continued to develop 
worthy publications which aid pharmaceutical librarians in giving good service. 
These have been cooperative undertakings of many pharmaceutical company 
librarians, but space limitations prevent the mention of all persons contributing 
to their development and operation. Therefore, only the names of the chairmen 
of the committees responsible for launching the projects appear: Unlisted 
Drugs, Winifred Sewell, Squibb Institute for Medical Research; Union List 
of Periodicals in Pharmaceutical Libraries, Gertrude Bloomer, William S. 
Merrell Company; Copnip List, Mollie G. Weller, Stine Laboratory of E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours. All of these publications provide valuable information 
and enhance the prestige of the Section and of pharmaceutical librarianship. 
An additional project encouraged by the Joint Committee on Pharmacy College 
Libraries is the S.L.A. Pharmaceutical Section’s ““Drug Information Sources,” 
compiled by Miss Anne McCann, Squibb Institute for Medical Research, which 
is a continuing department of American Journal of Pharmacy, beginning with 
January 1957. 

The regional and national meetings of the two library associations mentioned 
above have offered increasing opportunities for professional growth of pharma- 
ceutical librarians through committee work and participation in the carefully 
planned programs, either as doers or listeners. 

Thus, the rapid strides made in the pharmaceutical industry during the past 
ten years have been reflected in the activities and development of the libraries 
of the companies and pharmacy schools. At present there is no levelling off in 
sight; instead, the challenge prevails of being responsive to the needs which 
such pharmaceutical progress creates. 


NURSING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Ten years ago nursing school libraries would probably not have been included 
in this Festschrift. Today they are. Ten years ago the number of nursing school 
libraries represented in the membership of the hospital sections of the four 
library associations (Medical Library Association, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, American Library Association, and the Catholic Library Association) 
was very small. Today nursing school librarians are chairmen of three of the 


' BuLLETIN 40: 153-161, April 1952. See page 410 of this issue. 
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four hospital sections of these associations, and the secretary of the fourth. 
Ten years ago the nursing school library was rarely included on programs at 
regional and national meetings. Today it is always represented. Ten years ago 
the nursing library in too many instances was only a small room or a corner of 
a room which housed the few books required for state board approval of the 
school. Often these libraries and bookcases were locked! Today the library is a 
separate room and the collection is up to date.? 

This recognition of the library’s place in nursing education can be attributed 
to the national accreditation of nursing schools which began in 1938. The 
establishment of the National Nursing Accrediting Service (now a part of the 
National League for Nursing) in 1949 gave impetus to an accrediting program 
which emphasized the importance of a well administered, well organized, and 
well equipped library. Many schools could not meet the requirements and the 
demand for professional librarians grew. Another important step and one which 
gave new life to nursing school libraries came in 1952 when the National League 
for Nursing recognized and approved the standards for these libraries as they 
are given in the “Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards.” 

The indexes of the national nursing magazines also reflect these changes and 
advancements. Previous to the past decade articles about the library were 
apt to be the “do-it-yourself” type. That is, they were written to help the 
retired nurse who had agreed to take over the library, or the harassed nurse who 
had been appointed to the library committee, or the volunteer worker from 
the women’s auxiliary. All of them needed help in trying to make the collection 
of books more useful and helpful to the nursing students. 

During the past several years the articles have been directed toward the 
nursing school administrator and the professional librarian. They have discussed 
such subjects as the librarian as a faculty member of the curriculum committee, 
the administrator’s dependence on a professional librarian’s help in running 
her school, and the advantages of an integrated library, that is, the combining 
of all the resources, personnel, and equipment, of a hospital’s libraries into one 
good library. 

All of these accomplishments do not mean that ten years ago there were no 
well administered and equipped hospital nursing school libraries. There were 
some excellent ones, but they were the exceptions. The collegiate schools of 
nursing tended to have stronger library resources and frequently the nursing 
library was a part of the college or medical school library. Today that is begin- 
ning to be the accepted practice, particularly in the newer university schools of 
nursing. 


2 I wish there were specific statistics on this comparison, but there are not. However from 
personal observation and from conversation with nurse educators I believe this was the rule 
rather than the exception. 
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This trend is also noted in hospital schools of nursing. Many hospitals have 
fine medical libraries and in a few instances the nursing library is the better one 
in that it has a professional librarian. How sensible to combine the advantages 
of both libraries and to have one good, well administered and well equipped 
library. To me this trend is the biggest gain of all—the recognition and ac- 
ceptance by doctors, nurses, educators, and administrators of a common 
need and their desire to use the fullest professional personnel and equipment. 
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DENTAL LIBRARIES 


The libraries serving dental schools have been surveyed three times within 
the last thirty-five years. No such thoroughgoing surveys have been made of 
the dental society libraries and collections such as those sponsored by the First 
District Dental Society of the State of New York, the Denver Dental Associa- 
tion, the St. Louis Dental Society, the Columbus Dental Society, the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society, the Eighth District Dental Society of the State of 
New York, the San Diego County Dental Society, the American Dental Associa- 
tion and others. The importance of their daily service to the dental profession 
should not be underestimated, however. 

The activities and advances in dental school libraries during the past ten 
years which are briefly noted here are based on a survey made by the American 
Dental Association Council on Dental Education aided by the Bureau of 
Library and Indexing Service in 1954, and from recent and informal observa- 
tions made by librarians who have been in charge during the past ten years of 
libraries serving dental schools. The report on the survey itself requires addi- 
tional work and will be made available at a later date. The earlier surveys are 
available for comparison: (Gies, W. J. Dental education in the United States and 
Canada. New York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Bulletin No. 19, 1926, and Horner, H. H. Dental education today. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1947.) 

Within the past ten years there appear to have been no really basic changes 
in the organization of dental libraries and their materials. As far as librarianship 
itself is concerned, there has not been much change. Earlier concern on the part 
of the Council on Dental Education during inspections of dental school and 
action by school administrators had resulted by 1947 in many dental school 
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libraries having professional staffs, and this trend toward requiring trained 
library staffs has continued. The aims of the dental library itself were reviewed 
in June 1953 when a group of dental librarians meeting in Chicago discussed 
criteria for the evaluation of their library programs. (Selecting criteria that 
librarians may use for a self-appraisal of their dental library program... .Con- 
ference on the Dental Library, Friday, June 12, 1953. Mimeo.) In June 1954 
a group of dental librarians developed further, under the sponsorship of the 
Council on Dental Education and the Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, 
and with the cooperation of their deans, criteria for libraries that would be 
helpful to the Council in its work of inspecting and accrediting dental schools. 

Definite action to adopt the criteria officially by the Council is still required, 
however. Some of the factors considered by the group were the academic 
status of the librarian, the services that the library staff renders to the dental 
school and dental hygiene school, the physical facilities of the library and the 
factors which must be considered in proposing a budget. These recommenda- 
tions are being used when possible during the inspection and accreditation of 
dental schools. This study also recognized the increasing tendency to combine 
dental libraries with medical, pharmacy, and nursing libraries in academic 
health centers because of the overlapping developments of science in these 
fields. 

Meetings of the dental group of the Medical Library Association and three 
conferences on the dental library sponsored by the American Dental Associa- 
tion have reviewed specific problems with stimulating and helpful results. 
There have been advances in developing a standard list of subject headings. 
Nomenclature has been considered also in this connection. The Black Classifi- 
cation for Dental Literature, used by 17 libraries, was issued in revised form 
in 1955. The acquisition of foreign dental periodical literature under a regional 
plan has been studied. 

There has been a general increase in the use of dental library materials the 
result of changes in curriculum, the growing emphasis on library use by the 
faculties, the number of graduate students and the increasing tempo of dental 
research. One library reported a “hundredfold increase, by actual tabulation,” 
in the past ten years. Such increases are the exception, however. The increase 
in research is reflected in the number of papers presented at meetings of the 
International Association for Dental Research—70 in 1951 and 270 in 1957. 
Improvement in the dental literature published as well as improvement in 
dental library tools was remarked upon by several librarians. At least three 
library manuals for the use of students have been produced (Downing, R. L. 
Library handbook; Indiana University School of Dentistry. 1949. 17 p. Mimeo. 
Hlavac, Helen, Library manual of the New York University College of Dentistry. 
2d ed. 1950. 58 p. Mimeo. Orfanos, Minnie. Northwestern University Dental 
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School Library handbook. 1954. 25 p. Mimeo.) The Index to Dental Literature 
has been continuously studied to keep it sensitive to changes in dentistry and 
subject headings required. Dental Abstracts, although originally designed for 
the practicing dentist, has had an immediate effect on the library, not only as a 
reference tool, but in a reported increase in interlibrary loans and stimulation in 
the gathering of the foreign dental literature. It is expected that Dental Ab- 
stracts because of the increased literature from the dental research program will 
have to add pages. 

Growing use of ‘non-book’ materials—microfilms, microcards, motion pic- 
tures, records, tape recordings, slides, stereoscopic films and material on televi- 
sion is reported. 

All in all the past ten years have been those of normal continuous growth, in 
size of collections and broadening of fields of service, in response to new in- 
terests, and the use of new media for improving education. 








The Medical Library Association, 
1947-1957 


By Witma TROXEL, Librarian 
Library of Medical Sciences 
University of Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 


aon Medical Library Association’s existence during the period, 1947- 
1957, has been marked by burgeoning activities, both unexpected and un- 
precedented. Though not, by any means, dormant during World War II, the 
Association’s programs were then carried through on a plane. Communication 
was by correspondence and the impetus, usually provided by assembling for 
annual meetings, suspended during 1943-1945, was missing. Consequently, 
when conventions were resumed in 1946, the membership was startled, not 
only because of the growth of the organization in size, but also because of the 
increase in the areas of interest with which the Association was suddenly con- 
fronted. The events of the ten years since then show that it has ably met the 
challenges with resultant broadening and enrichment of its scope of activities. 
Quantitatively, changes in figures in the Association’s records are impressive. 
The present membership total, 1,248, is a seventy-eight per cent increase over 
the 1947 number, 701. Attendance at annual meetings had not been over 121 
prior to 1942. Now the average is nearly 260 and 400 attended the record- 
breaking Washington session in 1954. At the 1946 meeting, fifteen committees 
and individual officers reported, while the president for 1956/57 has been work- 
ing with eleven Board members, five appointive officers, twenty-three com- 
mittees, and sixteen representatives to other organizations and joint commit- 
tees. Since a total of nearly 150 appointments is thus involved, at least twenty 
per cent of the individual members of the M. L. A. are now contributing time 
and effort in its behalf. Financially, the Association’s assets at the end of 1955, 
$43,847.03, are triple the amount on hand January 1, 1947, $14,269.61. Mone- 
tary gifts previously were negligible but during this period the Association has 
been the recipient of $85,000.00 in contributions from foundations, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. Statistically, from admittedly incomplete figures, the 
number of books and periodical issues which has changed hands through the 
channels of the Exchange has increased from 74,389 to 117,212 pieces. 
Qualitatively, too, the Association’s record of progress is impressive. The 
organizational structure of a group which is expanding in size and range of 
interest usually undergoes adaptation to the changing situation and this pattern 
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has been followed by the M. L. A. Each year, from 1947, when its Constitution 
was first separated from its By-laws, until 1950, when the Constitution was 
repealed and replaced by its Certificate of Incorporation, and the By-laws 
underwent extensive revision, the Association made improvements in its 
methods of internal government. Particular attention was paid to qualifications 
and privileges of all classes of membership, especially the rights of active 
members (formerly professional members) in voting and holding office; to the 
composition of the Board of Directors and the qualifications and duties of the 
elected officers and members of the Board; to the provision for regional meet- 
ings; to the establishment of new non-elective Standing Committees, with 
proper explanation of the membership and function of each. Prior to 1947, 
there were only three Standing Committees, Membership, Program and En- 
tertainment, and Publication. Additions included Exchange, Finance, Inter- 
national Cooperation, and Standards for Medical Librarianship. Only minor 
amendments to the By-laws have been made recently, such as shortening the 
procedure for approval of membership applications. There has been a continu- 
ous, steady growth in the number of the Association’s institutional members 
(formerly library members), but a higher percentage of increase has occurred, 
especially since 1950, in the number of new active members. Without detract- 
ing from its original purpose, that of fostering libraries, the Association finds 
itself under obligation to be concerned with the development and interests of 
its many, individual librarian members. 

Financially, the Association has purposely been conservative. Since its in- 
crease in membership and its extension of activities have caused comparable 
increase in secretarial and financial record keeping and in the amount of cor- 
respondence entailed in committee business, the Association has been faced 
with the realization that it can no longer depend entirely on voluntary contri- 
butions of time and effort of members. The aim is to establish a permanent 
headquarters office with full time, paid, executive secretarial assistance. And 
to this end, all accumulated assets are invested so as to increase the reserve 
fund, the income from which will eventually provide for that assistance. Mean- 
while, progress towards that goal has been made by establishing the manager- 
ship of the Exchange as a salaried position, by paying for secretarial assistance 
for officers, and in 1954, by employing the Milwaukee firm of accountants, 
Reilly, Penner & Benton, to perform the bookkeeping for the Treasurer’s office 
and to serve as auditors. Though not financial in character, another project 
designed to aid all officers and committee workers was started in 1952, i.e., the 
compilation of an Organization and Procedure Manual, on which notable prog- 
ress has been made. In 1947, realizing that the Secretary could no longer be 
expected to act as a clearinghouse for personnel, the Executive Committee 
established a Placement Service which has since been an active and helpful 
agency. Member libraries are grateful for its assistance in procuring qualified 
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personnel and for its valuable surveys on employment and salary standards in 
medical science libraries. 

Annual conventions, always of importance to gregariously inclined M. L. A. 
members, have changed in character as well as in size since 1947. Because of 
increased attendance, it is no longer possible to hold all sessions at the respec- 
tive institutions of the host libraries but hotel accommodations are necessary. 
And conventions must be scheduled several years in advance, by Board of 
Directors action, rather than by acceptance of invitations for the ensuing year 
by the entire membership. Four day meetings, instead of two and one-half or 
three days, have become common. As in years past, programs include scientific, 
library, and business sessions, together with library visits. In addition, the 
growing diversity in type as well as number of members has made it desirable to 
give subject groups the opportunity of discussing peculiar problems. Hence, 
meetings are scheduled for librarians from medical schools, medical societies, 
hospitals, dental libraries, pharmaceutical libraries, or public health libraries. 
A new activity has been the development of regional groups, each with its own 
local organization, holding its own regional meetings for discussing mutual 
problems and fostering acquaintance among all librarians in the area. By 1956, 
nine such groups were reporting to the Regional Group Liaison Officer, Con- 
necticut, Midwest, New York, Pacific Northwest, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, Southern, Southern California, and Washington, D. C. Area. 

At the 1947 meeting, the Chairman of the Executive Committee said, “The 
two major functions of the Association, the Exchange and the BULLETIN, con- 
tinue to function satisfactorily.”! While both of these functions are still of 
major importance, the number can no longer be limited to two for the Associa- 
tion is now involved in several times that many important activities. One of the 
cornerstones of the M. L. A., the Exchange, continues to be a vital activity, of 
interest to and appreciated by practically all members. Growth in size has pro- 
duced complexities in its functioning with solutions to some problems being 
adopted, such as the rotating system of assigning material, suggested in 1949. 
It has provided for the shifting of literally hundreds of thousands of periodical 
issues and books and the following appraisal of the contribution of the Exchange 
is well deserved, “It has been, through the years, the means of husbanding our 
resources to our mutual advantage. It has required generous sharing and has 
permitted individual gain. If it has not represented daily bread for our libraries, 
it has, at least, included some much desired loaves from time to time—and 
many generous slices.’” 

The M. L. A. has placed emphasis on publications of high quality during the 
past decade. First is its oldest publication, the BULLETIN, which, under its present 
competent editor and with the guidance of able Publication committee mem- 


1 Walter, M. E. Report of the Executive Committee .... BULLETIN, 35: 161 (July) 1947. 
2 Prime, L. M. The Medical Library Association .... BULLETIN, 40: 32 (Jan.) 1952. 
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bers, has attained a position of prominence among library publications of the 
world. The high standards which are followed in the selection of original arti- 
cles, the timeliness of editorials, and the valuable information in book reviews 
and Association news combine to make it a source of pride to the membership. 
Its worth is reflected too, in the increase from the number of 1947 subscriptions, 
852, to the present printings of 1,400 copies per issue. The completion of the 
BuLLETIN’s Cumulative Index to Volumes 1-40 (1911-52), was an outstanding 
event of the year 1955. The planning and carrying through of this project was 
the work of a volunteer editor and a group of volunteer indexers from all over 
the country. Another publication of first rank is the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice, 2d edition, 1956. The first edition, issued in 1943, was out of 
print and the need for revising and bringing the contents up to date was soon 
recognized. The second edition is the result of much work on the part of the 
contributors and herculean effort on the part of the editors. In 1954, the Asso- 
ciation announced with pride that the first number in its new monographic 
series, Medical Library Association Publication, had been issued. ‘“‘The Devel- 
opment of Medical Bibliography,” by Estelle Brodman, is a fine book and one 
which sets a pattern of excellence for later numbers in the series to achieve. 

The publications which have been produced by the Committee on Periodicals 
and Serial Publications are practical bibliographic tools. The current Vital 
Notes on Medical Periodicals, first issued in 1953, provides a useful periodical 
listing of births, deaths, suspensions, and title changes of periodicals and serials. 
Valuable information as to the location of scarce wartime issues of periodicals 
is available through titles issued in 1949 and 1951, the “Check-list of Holdings 
of 168 German Medical and Dental Periodicals, 1939-1948, in 38 Libraries of 
the United States and Canada,” and the “Check-list of U. S. A. and Canadian 
Holdings of Austrian, Belgian, French, and Italian Medical and Dental Peri- 
odicals, 1939-1948.” Criteria for acquisition is supplied by the “Selective List 
of Latin American Medical Serials,”’ 1951. 

Standards of two kinds, those applicable to the qualifications of medical 
librarians and those which the libraries themselves must meet in order to 
supply adequate library service, have been a most important topic of discussion 
and action since 1947. By the close of World War II M. L. A. members were 
keenly aware of the difficulties in obtaining medical librarians sufficient in 
number to fill awaiting positions and well enough qualified to be of value. 
Hence, in 1946, Miss Mary Louise Marshall’s timely presidential address, 
“Training for Medical Librarianship,” aroused extraordinary interest, followed 
by a plan of action for formulating standards for such training. In 1947 a code 
for training of medical librarians was approved and in 1948 the Association gave 
its approval to plans for certification. The By-law creating the Committee on 
Standards for Medical Librarianship and the Code for Training and Certifica- 
tion of Medical Librarians were adopted in 1949. Since then the Standards 
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Committee has, through its four Subcommittees on Certification, Curriculum, 
Internship, and Recruitment, been vigorously implementing its functions which 
include, namely, encouraging the establishment of training agencies, such as 
library school courses and library internships in medical librarianship, recruit- 
ing persons qualified to enter the profession, and granting certificates recogniz- 
ing persons qualified as medical librarians. 

The certification program has been a successful one. At the time of reporting 
in 1956, a total of 400 medical librarians had been voluntarily certified by the 
M. L. A. Charter certification, the part of the program which ended April 13, 
1954, five years after adoption, accounted for 307 of these. The remainder is 
made up of eighty-seven Grade I certificates, five Grade II, and one Grade III 
certificate. Several library schools are now offering individual courses in medi- 
cal library work to students who are prospective medical librarians and to 
others already in medical library positions. By the end of 1956, these were 
available at Columbia University, Emory University, University of Southern 
California, and University of Illinois, with others in prospect of establishment. 
As a means of inducing properly qualified persons to attend these courses, the 
Association has felt that no better use could be made of some of the gifts it has 
received than by offering scholarships. From 1949, when the first two such 
scholarships were granted to Columbia University students, through 1956, 
thirty-eight potential or incumbent medical librarians have benefited from 
this program. One medical library internship has been available, at Tulane 
University School of Medicine, during the entire time, 1947-1957, and another 
offered training at the Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library dur- 
ing several of those years. The Subcommittee on Recruitment has done a 
thriving business in distribution of literature regarding the medical library 
field, a record of 8,725 pieces during 1955/56. Its activities have also included 
talks to high school, college, and library school students, contributions to 
publications whenever medical librarianship could be described, planning of 
recruiting posters and other materials. 

Within the past decade, three subject groups of the Association initiated and 
completed projects having to do with standards. The Committee on Criteria 
for Medical School Libraries, whose area for study was suggested in 1948 by 
the Medical Schools Group, completed its work in 1953. Its final report gave a 
complete survey of the libraries in the medical schools of the United States and 
Canada in the form of answers to an exhaustive questionnaire on all phases of 
library resources, staff, administration, and physical facilities. For several years, 
members of M. L. A.’s Hospital Group discussed material which was presented 
by the Joint Committee on Standards for Hospital Libraries, a committee on 
which the M. L. A. always had representation. In 1953, the approved standards 
were published, ‘Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libraries.” Part I 
deals with the patients’ library, part II, the hospital medical library, and part 
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III, the School of Nursing library. The Committee on Criteria and Standards 
for Pharmacy College Libraries, first appointed in 1952, at the request of the 
Pharmaceutical Group, completed its work in 1955. It compiled recommended 
lists of books, reference works, and periodical literature, covering five major 
subject divisions of pharmacy. The lists area useful guide to the basic resources 
essential in a college of pharmacy library. The Committee also prepared a state- 
ment of suggested requirements for the qualifications of the librarian in an ac- 
credited college of pharmacy. 

The Committee on International Cooperation came into being during the 
year 1947/48, after efforts to secure funds from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
foreign fellowships were successful. Since then a most gratifying program of 
training foreign students or librarians in medical librarianship has been carried 
out. With Rockefeller support amounting to $72,500.00, with indefatigable 
labor on the part of the Chairman and members of the committee, with gener- 
ous contributions of time by medical librarians all over the country, twenty-two 
persons from fifteen other nations of the world have received fellowships to help 
prepare them for careers as medical librarians. Representatives have come from 
nearly all of the continents; in Europe, from Austria, Ireland, The Netherlands; 
in Asia, from India, Israel, Japan, Korea; in South America, from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay; in North America, from Cuba, El Salvador; 
and from New Zealand. In addition, the Committee has helped other visitors, 
though not financially, from Austria, Australia, Ceylon, Finland, Thailand, 
and Venezuela. Individually planned programs for the fellows have included 
library school study, periods of practical work in medical libraries, and visits 
to observe procedures in different types of medical libraries. Benefits from this 
program have been mutual as visitors have gained practical knowledge about 
library service, which they may apply in their own situations, and librarians 
here have gained in appreciation and understanding of peoples and problems 
in other lands. 

International activities have not been confined to the fellowship program. 
With another Rockefeller grant of $5,000.00 and under the guidance of the 
United States Book Exchange, M. L. A. member libraries contributed gener- 
ously of their duplicate periodicals to aid foreign libraries. A total of nineteen 
libraries in British East Africa, Japan, Austria, Korea, Jerusalem, France, 
Puerto Rico, and Denmark received almost 100,000 medical publications. In- 
terest in the library activities of UNESCO has been maintained, particularly 
in the work of its committees which deal with the abstracting of material in the 
biological and medical sciences. In addition, effort has been made to have 
representation at any international congresses which have bearing on the work 
of the Association, such as the International Federation of Library Associations 
and the International Federation for Documentation. An outstanding event 
was the First International Congress on Medical Librarianship, held in London, 
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July 20-26, 1953. Thirty-six librarians from the United States were included in 
the attendance of over 300, from thirty-two countries. The friendships made 
then between individuals and countries will be long-lasting. An International 
Conference of Medical Librarians and Reference Librarians, in Brussels, Sep- 
tember 10, 1955, was attended by several M. L. A. members. 

Mention has already been made of the substantial grants which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has made to the Association for its foreign fellowships and 
for its international exchange program, but other gifts of importance have been 
received too. A gift of $5,000.00 from the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indian- 
apolis, received in annual installments of $1,000.00, from 1949 through 1953, 
was used in educational projects. Part was applied on the cost of publications 
for recruiting, part for providing scholarships at library schools, and the rest 
was used for the initial cost of issuing MLA Publication Number One. In addi- 
tion to about $900.00 in contributions to the Marion Dondale Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, individuals and organizations have given $650.00 for schol- 
arships. Sustaining member dues have amounted to $900.00. 

Cooperation, particularly with other library organizations, has reached a 
high level during this period. The Medical Library Association has continuously 
been a member of the Council of National Library Associations and its repre- 
sentatives have been active in Council projects. Of extreme importance, and 
akin to the M. L. A.’s own work on standards, is the CNLA Joint Committee 
on Library Education, established in 1949. The program of this committee is 
to provide leadership in the development of standards and direction of educa- 
tion for librarianship and the work of its Subcommittee on Education for 
Special Librarianship has had special significance for medical librarians. In its 
study of the ideal curriculum for education in special librarianship, medicine 
was one of the first subject fields chosen and Miss Mary Louise Marshall was 
responsible for that section. Another cooperative effort in which standards are 
being considered is the Joint Committee on Standards for Pharmacy College 
Libraries (American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy). The M. L. A. has 
two members on this committee. One of the members of the Subcommittee on 
Recruitment always participates in the meetings of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career (American Library Association) and an M. L. A. 
representative serves on the A. L. A. Board of Bibliography. Similarly, activi- 
ties of the American Documentation Institute, the Inter-Association Hospital 
Libraries Committee, Joint Microcard Committee, Union List of Serials, 
United States Book Exchange, etc. are reported back to the M. L. A. by its 
representatives. 

The progress which the Medical Library Association has made between 1947 
and 1957 is dependent on the interest and loyalty of the individuals who con- 
tributed their time and talents in its behalf. There is, properly, a large number 
of these individuals but, in any organization, there are always a few leaders 
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whose peculiar accomplishments make them noteworthy. In 1948, wishing to 
offer some form of recognition to its distinguished members, the Association 
established the Marcia C. Noyes Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Medical Librarianship. This was appropriately named for Miss Noyes, who, as 
a charter member and as a working member until her death in 1946, was de- 
voted to the fostering of the principles of the M. L. A. and to the promotion of 
its development. The Noyes Award has been granted five times, to Mrs. Eileen 
R. Cunningham, Mr. James F. Ballard, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Miss 
Janet Doe, and Colonel Harold W. Jones. The contributions of Mr. Ballard, 
though a participating member and a keen appraiser of the Association’s ac- 
tivities until his death in 1955, and of Colonel Jones belong to an earlier period. 
But the decade in M. L. A. history, 1947-1957, is enhanced by the gifted 
leadership of Miss Marshall, whose unswerving interest in advancing standards 
for medical librarianship has been the means of raising the professional stature 
of the Association, and of Mrs. Cunningham, who in addition to constant 
attention to improvement in bibiliographic controls has developed the out- 
standing program of international cooperation. With these stands Miss Janet 
Doe, another gifted leader, who is being honored by this Festschrift, and who 
is already honored in the minds of M. L. A. members for her sound guidance 
in all of the areas in which the Association has recently been interested, in its 
growth and organizational development, in its study and promotion of educa- 
tional standards, in its fostering of international activities, and its expanding 
field of publication, where her efforts in producing the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice are peerless. 
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Personnel Trends of a Decade in Medical 
Libraries 


By Mrs. IpaA MARIAN Rosinson, Librarian 


Univ. of Maryland Medical, Dental, & Pharmacy Library 
Baltimore, Md. 


L, was just a decade ago that the Medical Library Association announced: 
‘To render a much needed service to our members, the Executive Committee 
has established a Placement Advisory Service,” which will “attempt to bring 
together those needing assistants and assistants wishing to change.” In the 
beginning, perhaps there was no thought of providing anything but a simple 
clearing house for applicants and positions. The records of the very first year, 
however, include some inquiries about qualifications for medical library po- 
sitions and suitable salary scales in medical libraries of different sizes and 
types. Each succeeding year has recorded an increasing number of requests 
for information on personnel standards and practices as specifically related to 
medical libraries. At first there was no central source of recorded data on which 
to draw for answers to such questions. Through surveys and other less formal 
methods of assembling the needed information, the Placement Service has 
gradually built up a store of material which to some extent delineates the pat- 
tern of personnel trends in the decade. 

This pattern shows that the medical library profession has continued to fol- 
low phases of development comparable to the maturing of other professions in 
relation to acceptable qualifications and resulting professional recognition. 
Acceptability has been based on a progression of standards ranging, over many 
years, from individual interest to apprentice training to academic training to 
training plus internship to certification. Ten years ago, many of the institu- 
tions and organizations seeking medical library personnel were unaware of any 
special standards, though the majority of medical librarians themselves recog- 
nized the significance of formal training. In the earlier years of the decade, less 
than half of the professional positions listed with the Placement Service speci- 
fied library school training as a requirement; many indicated experience or 
training as alternatives; and some still thought that the only qualifications 
which a good medical librarian needed were “to love books” and to follow un- 
questioningly the dictates of a library committee of non-librarians. But the 
more recent years have seen a change. Very few openings are now referred 
which do not require library school training as a basic qualification. 
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This does not mean, however, that the public is fully, or to an adequate 
extent, cognizant of the professional aspects of library training. As recently as 
last year, a physician asking the Medical Library Association Placement Ser- 
vice about possible applicants for a hospital library position said inquiringly, 
“Some one told me that librarians now have to go to college.”’ Apparently 
medical librarians must continue to administer large doses of information 
(sugar-coated for disguise, when advisable) to cure more of the public of mis- 
conceptions about professional library qualifications. 

Publicizing the significance of medical library certification is one further step 
in the process of adult education on personnel trends in medical libraries. Since 
this certification program has been formally established only within the past 
decade, it is yet too little known. Its analogy to certification in other and re- 
lated fields appears helpful, however, for apparently it is recognized with less 
surprise by medical administrators than some other current standards of li- 
brarianship. The Placement Service shows an increasing number of requests 
for librarians who are certified. Some reports received indicate also that cer- 
tification has helped to improve the rating of individual medical librarians 
because it is accepted as a criterion familiar from other sources. Library school 
students interested in entering the medical library field are apparently in- 
formed of the special training and certification program, judging by their 
inquiries to the Placement Service concerning the value, in terms of advance- 
ment, of such specialization. 

In academic medical libraries, the question of faculty status for professional 
librarians may also be influenced by certification, according to present indica- 
tions. In the original survey on personnel practices conducted by the Medical 
Library Association in 1947, the subject of faculty status was not covered, but 
so much interest was later expressed that the 1952 survey gathered statistics. 
The figures were appallingly low: only 26% of the professional staff members 
in academic medical libraries were reported as having faculty rating. In the 
interval since 1952, however, there have been occasional reports that academic 
status has been granted or is being considered because of the added credential 
of certification. It is interesting that in newly established medical center 
libraries, academic status is being granted, apparently without question. 

Salary trends in libraries have, of course, followed somewhat the widespread 
pattern of increases produced by the changing economic situation. Two surveys 
showed a general increase of about 51% in medical library salaries between 
1947 and 1952, but with the general level still low. There was evidence in the 
later survey, and there is still evidence, that many institutions and organiza- 
tions employing medical librarians are blind to the higher cost of specialization 
in training for medical librarianship, although they recognize it in other sub- 
ject fields. The number and type of inquiries which now come to the Placement 
Service nevertheless show an increasing recognition of changing salary require- 
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ments for medical librarians. Ten years ago, all requests for salary information 
came from the librarians themselves, hoping to obtain figures helpful in en- 
lightening and influencing their employers. Today many inquiries come from 
the employers, with some indication that they are conscious of a change, but 
ignorant of the details. There is no doubt that some are shocked by the answers 
given, but there is also more acceptance of the facts than a decade ago. 

In connection with salary levels, an interesting change has appeared, which 
might be called psychological. It is evident from placement records that medical 
librarians have developed during the last decade a gradual but rather marked 
change of attitude about their salary requirements. Naturally the requirements 
have increased in relation to the economic pattern, as already mentioned. But 
this change of attitude has a different basis. Most medical librarians are in 
love with their subject field and would not change it for any other division of 
librarianship (or they want to return to the medical library, if they try some 
other type—this has been very noticeable to the Placement Service). At the 
beginning of the Placement Service decade, many letters were received from 
medical librarians deploring their shockingly low salaries, asking for informa- 
tion which might bring improvement, but adding that they would still remain 
on the job at the underpaid level because of other satisfactions of the work. 
Some accepted new positions on the same basis. At the present end of the 
decade, most of these librarians are presenting a different attitude, not merce- 
nary but engendered by merited professional pride: medical library work must 
carry adequate salaries as well as less tangible compensations, if the profession 
is not to be underestimated and discredited. 

Librarianship is an out-going and altruistic profession; medical librarians 
want to give the best in service. They are no less willing to work far beyond 
duty’s demands today than ten years ago—but they have learned the harmful- 
ness of underselling one’s own services and profession. They see other profes- 
sions which, though humanistic, are well paid. Perhaps the improvement in 


special medical library training and certification standards have contributed 


to the change of attitude. Today’s medical librarians are equally in love with 
their field, equally conscientious in serving it, equally eager to stay in it, but 
with a different attitude towards the just rewards which must be provided in 
fairness to professional standing. Vive la différence! 


The Veterans Administration Medical 
Library Program, 1946-1956 


By Henry J. GARTLAND 

Chief, Library Division 

Special Service 

Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Ts story of the Veterans Administration Library Program, 1946-1956, 
is the story of the agency itself during the same period. As the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital system increased from 112 hospitals in 1946 to 176 hos- 
pitals in 1956, the medical library program correspondingly developed. New 
hospitals meant more staff to be served. New concepts for training of residents 
through Veterans Administration affiliation with medical schools also required 
expansion in medical library responsibilities and demands for service. In the 
last analysis the success of any library program depends upon three basic 
factors: (1) the adequacy of the funds which are given to it; (2) the quality of 
the personnel; and (3) the backing and support which it receives from all con- 
cerned with it. These factors were present in 1946 and they continued during 
the following decade. There is every reason to believe that they will continue 
to be present in the years ahead. 


THE LIBRARY SERVICE—Post WorLpD War II 


The Veterans Administration Library Service function prior to 1945 was a 
part of the Medical Service. The Office of Special Service was created on 
November 1, 1945 and the responsibility for library service was transferred to 
that office. The library mission was to provide printed materials and readers’ 
advisory assistance to both doctors and patients. Three general objectives were 
established: 

1. To provide the medical staff with any journal, book, monograph, bibli- 
ography, or article which is needed in providing a quality of medical care equal 
to that anywhere available. 

2. To enable every patient to have not only the library facilities which 
would be available in his local community, but also to have the professional 
readers’ advisory assistance which will make his hospital life more meaningful, 
will provide relaxation, and, as medically approved, supplement his medical 
care and treatment. 

3. To provide general reference service to all divisions and employees of the 
Veterans Administration. 
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The mission and objectives of the Veterans Administration Library Service 
in 1957 are the same as those of 1946. The program therefore has two aspects, 
service to patients and service to staff. This has entailed a double responsibility 
for the local librarian and also a division of the total funds available for library 
service under one program. Other national library systems have a clear sepa- 
ration of staff and support responsibility for medical and patients library 
service. In the Veterans Administration there is but one program. It is of 
interest therefore to note that during the period subsequent to 1946 there was 
an extensive development in the library service to patients. This fact empha- 
sizes the significance of the parallel growth of the medical library service to 
staff. 


THE Jos To BE DONE 


In March 1946 the Central Office of the Veterans Administration forwarded 
an attitude questionnaire to the medical staff at selected hospitals. The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘How well does the medical library at this hospital meet your 
needs?”’ The answers were grouped in three categories “satisfactory or good,”’ 
“fair,” and “poor.” Slightly more than a third of the men checked “poor,” 
and a few less than a third checked “satisfactory or good” and the remainder 
checked “fair.” A variety of comments were made about the library and the 
deficiencies in its services. The collections at most hospitals were described as 
“miserably out-of-date.” The summary of recommendations obtained empha- 
sized the need for improvement in the quantity and quality of volumes and in 
the extension of services to staff. . 

At the opening of Fiscal Year 1946, the Veterans Administration had 2300 
staff doctors and about 1700 additional doctors who were assigned to the 
Veterans Administration but were on active military duty. At the close of the 
fiscal year the number of doctors had increased to approximately 4000 with 
less than 400 on active military duty. In addition to the regular staff there 
were about 1200 ASTP (Army) and V-12 (Navy) physicians assigned to the 
Veterans Administration for two years of service which they agreed to give 
when the Government paid for their education. At the close of Fiscal Year 
1946, there were 80% more World War II patients in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals than at the close of Fiscal Year 1945. In addition to the im- 
mediate increase in patient load and medical staff, the Veterans Administration 
in 1946 was ready for the building of new hospitals throughout the nation. 
These circumstances constituted one part of the challenge to the leadership 
of the Veterans Administration Library Service. 


How THE JosB Was DONE 


The following is an outline of the broad approaches which were taken to 
meet the demands for library service. 
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Prior to 1946 the approval of books to be purchased for the Veterans Admin- 
istration libraries was centralized in the Library Section in Washington, D. C., 
and only approved books could be purchased. In May 1946 the directive to all 
hospitals on this subject stated ‘Procurement of library books will be in ac- 
cordance with standards or lists previously approved.” Further, the book pro- 
curement process was not suited for the rapid procurement of titles needed. 

In order to define the library problem clearly and to obtain recommendations 
for corrective action, the then Assistant Administrator for Special Services 
invited a group of prominent librarians representing the American Library 
Association to conduct a survey of the Veterans Administration Library Service. 
This survey was conducted during the spring and summer of 1946. The survey 
pointed up the deficiencies in the libraries and in the methods of library opera- 
tion which were then in effect. Some 44 recommendations were made by the 
survey group. 

As a part of its reorganization of 1945 the Veterans Administration had set 
up thirteen branch offices throughout the country. Each office was responsible 
for hospital operations within its area. During January 1947, the thirteen 
branch office librarians met in Washington, D. C., to review the problems en- 
countered in the field and to develop plans for the program’s expansion. At 
that time it was obvious that the greatest need was the recruitment and training 
of personnel. Following in order of importance the needs were for rapid book 
procurement, the supplying of catalog cards to make the collections more useful, 
a simplification of the problems of book accountability, and the development 
of a manual of operations. 

The responsibility for the procurement of books for libraries was made a 
function of Library Service during November 1946. On March 12, 1947 the 
Comptroller General approved a new type of open end contract which enabled 
placement of only one contract a year for all books in print by any given pub- 
lisher at a straight discount from list price. This new type contract allowed for 
faster and more efficient book ordering. A report of August 1947 states that as 
of that month 60,000 volumes has been ordered and shipped to the field libraries 
at a cost of almost a quarter million dollars. Of these approximately 30,000 
were for medical libraries. The report further indicated that because of the 
urgent need for strengthening the medical libraries, priority was given to the 
purchase of medical books during the first three months of 1947. 

The book orders being filled during this period were from two sources. The 
first was from the backlog of orders in Washington going back to early 1946. 
The second was from the Basic List of Books for Hospital Medical Libraries. 
This was a list of books recommended by the various Veterans Administration 
medical services in Washington. At least one copy of each title on the list was 
automatically ordered for each station in accordance with a library program 
directive of November 1946. 
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THe MEDICAL AND GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Top management of the Veterans Administration recognized the need for 
the further development of a strong central medical library in Washington, 
D. C. In 1945 the medical library was composed of a collection of approximately 
4,000 volumes of books and 1,000 unbound volumes of journals administered 
by one untrained person. During 1946 a professionally trained librarian was 
appointed to organize and develop a Medical Library. New quarters were 
obtained, a staff was hired, the book collection was expanded, a binding pro- 
gram instituted, reference and bibliographical services were inaugurated for the 
benefit of Central Office personnel and for personnel at 112 field stations, a 
Basic List of Medical Books and Journals was compiled for the use of field 
station libraries. For some years there had existed in Central Office a Historical 
Library which was a collection of material relating to the wars and which was 
used for the establishing of veterans claims. In December 1946 this library 
was reorganized as the General Reference Library and was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of Special Services. In addition to the historical materials the 
library contained the usual type of reference material as well as materials for 
planning and administrative functions in Central Office. The Medical and the 
General Reference Libraries which had been operating in separate locations in 
Central Office were combined in February 1948. As a result, effective personnel 
utilization was improved and the duplication of work and material eliminated. 

Early in 1946 a policy was inaugurated for interlibrary loans whereby each 
hospital was first to exhaust local libraries in the area and, if material was not 
available, the request was then forwarded to the Branch Office. If the Branch 
Office was unable to obtain the material the request was to be forwarded to 
the Central Office Medical Library which had access to the then Army Medical 
Library, Library of Congress, Department of Agriculture Library, and others 
Thus, the most remote and inaccessible of the hospitals had access to the 
country’s best libraries. As the number of residencies continued to be estab- 
lished in more hospitals, interlibrary loan requests increased. The interlibrary 
loan process was greatly facilitated by the publication of a directive whose 
subject was ‘Use of Penalty Envelopes and Labels by the Library Service.” 
This directive authorized the return of interlibrary loan material under frank 
when the weight was not in excess of four pounds and the use of self-addressed 
penalty labels for requesting materials whose weight was less than four pounds. 
In October 1947 a new form was published for the use of the hospital libraries 
when requesting interlibrary loans, photostats, or microfilm from the Medical 
Library in Washington. The demand from hospitals for the Medical and General 
Reference Library to prepare bibliographies necessitated the issuance of a 
standard form for such requests in August 1950. These forms, with some 
modification, continue to be used in the program. 
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In 1953 the first edition of the Union List of Serials in the Medical Libraries 
of the Veterans Administration was published. The publication listed the hold- 
ings of the Central Office Medical and General Reference Library and the 
medical libraries of field installations. Interlibrary loan transactions between 
the Veterans Administration stations were greatly facilitated and thus reduced 
the demands on non-Veterans Administration libraries. A complete revision 
of the publication is now in process and will be issued as the second edition. 
At the close of Fiscal Year 1956, the Veterans Administration field station 
holdings of complete volumes of medical journals was over 200,000. 


THE PosITION-CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION LIBRARIANS 


At this writing, the Civil Service Commission standards for the Library 
Series, GS-1410-0, published in 1945, are the basic references to librarian 
position classification in the Federal Service. In July 1952, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration published a Position-Classification Guide for Library Series, 
GS-1410-0. This guide was designed to supplement the standards of the Civil 
Service Commission and was to be used as an aid in classifying library positions. 
The publication was based upon a cross-series comparison with the standards 
of the Commission to insure consistency of grade level assignments. For pur- 
poses of analysis, library positions in the Veterans Administration installations 
were grouped under the following categories and were listed in the guide as 
follows: 

1. Librarian (Patients)—This category included positions involving per- 
formance of the full range of patients library functions. The distinctive feature 
of this class was the practice of bibliotherapy. Where this feature was not 
present positions were allocated in accordance with the published standards 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

2. Librarian (Medical)—This category included positions involving per- 
formance of the full range of medical library functions. The distinctive feature 
of this class is the provision of complete reference service in medical and allied 
fields. 

3. Librarian (General)—This category includes positions involving per- 
formance of both patients’ library functions and medical library functions. 

4. Librarian (Administrative)—This category includes positions involving 
responsibility for the full range of medical library functions and the full range 
of patients’ library functions, including technical and administrative super- 
vision of both functions. 

Under the Veterans Administration policy each hospital has a patients’ 
library and a medical library under the direction of a professionally qualified 
librarian. The number of additional librarians on duty at a given installation 
is related to various influencing factors such as size of the station, scope of 
program, whether the hospital is a teaching hospital, etc. The staffing pattern 
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in the library is often the result of these factors. The position description of 
each librarian reflects the nature of duties assigned and the position is classified 
accordingly. The Position-Classification Guide details the elements which are 
to be present in the position description to warrant allocation to a particular 
category of librarian position and the corresponding grade level. 

Among the factors considered in allocating positions to the respective levels 
of the Medical Librarian category are the independence with which the librarian 
performs the duties, the complexity of the duties, the existence of medical teach- 
ing and research programs, and the number of approved residency and intern- 
ship training areas such as internal medicine, dermatology, psychiatry, etc. In 
most instances the position of medical librarian falls within the Grades GS-7 
through 9. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


During the Fiscal Year period 1946-1950 the Veterans Administration 
Library program continued to grow in resources and service. Book stock in 
medical libraries increased from 47,967 to 277,950. Over 50,000 interlibrary 
loans were transacted and some 56,000 reference questions answered during 
Fiscal Year 1950. Various official publications and forms had been issued to 
give direction to the Library program and facilitate its procedures. Separate 
directives had set up many basic procedures for the library service. For ex- 
ample, one directive controlled the interlibrary loan process while another pro- 
vided instructions for the monthly narrative and statistical report. In addition, 
the Director, Library Service and other Central Office officials issued many 
separate letters of instruction to resolve questions of the moment. The need for 
a single publication for the information and guidance of librarians and all con- 
cerned became apparent. 

In May 1951 a library service manual was published. The manual rescinded 
all procedural matter on library service formerly in effect. Two objectives were 
specified for the medical library program. 

1. Research 

(a) To provide printed information for the study of treatment from a 
diagnostic and therapeutic standpoint. 

(b) To give bibliographic assistance in the preparation of articles and 
other professional writings. 

(c) To compile and edit special bibliographies. 

2. Education 

(a) To stimulate interest by contact with material published in the 
subject fields. 

(b) To assist in continuation of education in special fields. 

The manual assigned responsibility to the Medical and General Reference 
Library for the provision of library service to all elements of the Central Office 
staff in connection with the discharge of official duties. The Library was also 
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to provide supplementary services to field stations including the preparation 
of bibliographies, obtaining interlibrary loans, photostats, microfilms and 
answering reference questions. Other listed functions of the library were the 
issuance of the “‘Basic List of Medical Books and Journals,” and lists of recom- 
mended medical publications as book selection aids for the local hospital 
librarian. 

The scope of medical library services at each hospital was also established 
by the new manual. The hospital chief librarian was to maintain a specialized 
technical service in the medical library. The manual recognized that the scope 
of the service would depend upon the type of hospital, number of medical train- 
ing programs in operation, and the research program. The chief librarian was 
charged with responsibility for informing the hospital staff periodically regard- 
ing the services which the library staff would make available from the medical 
library. The services to be furnished were: quick reference service, intensive 
type of reference service, bibliography preparation, assistance in preparing 
technical papers, procurement of material on interlibrary loan. The library was 
to maintain back files of required periodicals. These files were not to extend 
back in most cases over 10 years for training hospitals and 5 years for nontrain- 
ing. Another specified library service was the review of current journals for 
articles on subjects of interest to the staff and informing members concerned. 

Procedures applying to the funding process, ordering, reporting, the use of 
standard forms, as well as total program policies and objectives, were also con- 
tained in the manual. During the period 1951-1955 covering the development 
of the Veterans Administration Library Service, this manual was the “Bible” 
to management and librarians. The Veterans Administration’s reorganization 
of 1953 necessitated the rescission of this manual. The current manual of library 
service was issued in 1955 and emphasizes the responsibility of the local li- 
brarian for library program operation. 


TRAINING 


To service efficiently the expanding Veterans Administration libraries re- 
quired additional specialized training for both the librarians who had been on 
the job and those newly appointed. Since few library schools provided for the 
training of medical and hospital librarians, librarians with the needed training 
and experience were almost impossible to find, and a major problem of the 
Library Service was to provide its own specialized training. A first step in pro- 
viding training the Veterans Administration’s librarians was the conduct by 
the Central Office staff of a series of 4-day institutes during Fiscal Year 1948. 
These institutes were held in New York, Minneapolis, Denver, St. Louis and 
Atlanta; and at least one librarian from each hospital and branch office at- 
tended. Stress was placed upon complete service to the hospital community 
and the necessity for analyzing the hospital’s medical mission and the needs of 
the medical staff for library service. 
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In the fall of 1948 it was recognized that the recruitment of librarians with 
a knowledge of medical terminology and medical bibliographical and reference 
materials was almost impossible because only one library school was providing 
any courses in this field. To meet the requirements of the agency for specialized 
education in medical librarianship, training courses were conducted on a co- 
operative basis with four of the leading library schools; University of Southern 
California, University of Illinois, University of Chicago, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. The courses were worked out jointly by representatives of the Library 
Service and the four schools. Instruction was given in the medical fields by 
trained specialists from the medical staffs of the schools. The library instruction 
was given by librarians connected with the schools. A total of 80 Veterans 
Administration librarians were given this specialized instruction during Fiscal 
Year 1949. Foster Mohrhardt, Director, Veterans Administration Library 
Service, 1948-1954, has detailed the history and content of these courses in his 
article “Medical Library Training Courses Conducted by the Veterans Admin- 
istration,” which was published in the BULLETIN, 39: 177-181, July 1951. 

The training was continued during Fiscal Year 1950 with a course provided 
by University of Illinois. The courses were not continued during Fiscal Year 
1951. Recognition was given at that time by the Medical Library Association 
to those who had previously completed the Veterans Administration courses 
through the awarding of certification for medical librarianship. 

Training during 1951-1956 was largely through conferences of librarians 
which were held throughout the country. During Fiscal Year 1956 a small 
number of the Veterans Administration librarians were authorized to attend 
medical library courses at the University of Southern California, University 
of Illinois, Catholic University, and Emory University. 


VA Lrprary SERVICE—1956 


During the fall of 1953 the Veterans Administration was reorganized. One 
of the basic principles of the reorganization was to place responsibility for all 
matters pertaining to the library program at the local level. The policy publi- 
cation governing the Veterans Administration libraries in the new organization 
of the agency directs that each Veterans Administration hospital will establish 
a medical library to furnish reference, bibliographic, and interlibrary loan 
service to medical staff. The library program is under the direction of a pro- 
fessional librarian. 

The number of additional librarians on duty at a station is determined by 
the local manager. The extent of the expenditures to obtain library materials 
is also locally determined. There is no quarrel with the premise that patient 
care is usually enhanced in those hospitals wherein research and education 
activities are an integral part of the Patient-Care Program. Nowhere in the 
United States is such a system of hospitals afforded the opportunity to conduct 
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studies of disease at the same time that patient care is provided. In support of 
the medical staff the Veterans Administration has an extensive library program. 
Local determinations have made the library at the hospital a responsive and 
realistic service. From the standpoint of personnel support, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration had 354 fulltime professional librarians on duty. Their grades and 


education were as follows: 


Grade Average 
Salary 
GS-5 $4210 
GS-6 4620 
GS-7 5065 
GS-8 5510 
GS-9 5980 
GS-10 6455 
GS-11 7250 


Total No. No. With No. With 
On Duty College Degree Degree In LS 
(5-18-56) (5th Yr.) 
34 30 12 
51 42 27 
149 134 88 
60 52 34 
50 45 33 
6 5 3 
4 4 3 
354 312 200 
(88%) (56%) 


No. With Under- 
Graduate Library 


Courses 
13 
14 
55 
21 
15 

2 
1 


121 
(34%) 


Statistically, the development of the Veterans Administration Medical 
Library program can be shown on the following chart: 


Veterans Administration Medical Libraries 











7. F. Y. Paes 2 ¥.. =. ¥.. ¥. 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Hospital (No.) 112 125 128 132 139 154 
Staff 

Physicians 3,200 3,536 3,883 3,991 3,991 

Dentists 873 947 950 929 938 

Nurses 10,500 11,065 12,437 13,258 13,336 

Residents 1,600 1,941 2,300 2,418 2,327 
Collection 

Bookstock 47,967 91,753 181,258 237,642 277,950 312,324 

Interlibrary loans 50,834 51,734 46,896 

Ref. Questions Ans. 53,302 56,219 57,907 

Circulation 592,890 668,452 662,174 

¥.. z. Pa We Y. ¥. | Ja x Be 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Hospital (No.) 157 165 173 176 176 
Staff 

Physicians 4,014 4,160 4,384 4,459 4,541 

Dentists 903 904 894 849 798 

Nurses 13,734 13,799 14,754 14,593 14,879 

Residents 2,014 2,035 2,280 2,314 2,315 
Collection 

Bookstock 369 ,690 441,154 448 ,014 488 ,325 521,742 

Interlibrary loans 48 ,266 48 ,139 54,767 54,458 54,326 

Ref. Questions Ans. 65 , 564 67 ,462 69,378 72,894 73,629 

Circulation 669 , 502 729 , 341 767 ,064 779 ,078 723 , 137 
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We believe that the Veterans Administration has foundation for the com- 
ment earlier made in this paper that the library program has had adequate 
funds, a high quality of personnel to serve it, and the backing and support of 
all who were concerned with it. As the library program continues to grow in 
significance and service to the agency it is confidently anticipated that these 
factors will also continue to be present in the future. 





Research and Medical Librarianship 


By Wrt.raM DositeE PosteEtt, Librarian 


Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine 
New Orleans, La. 


iz ROM the examples of the history of libraries there seems little doubt that 
the art of librarianship and scholarship are closely related (1). The great li- 
braries of antiquity were directed by men who were scholars, and throughout 
successive centuries the development of libraries have been associated with 
men of learning. However, with the expansion of the literature there was a 
dire need for the development of the techniques of librarianship. Books had 
to be organized so they could be used. To supply this need Melvil Dewey issued 
his classification system in 1876 which began the development of a science of 
classification. With the establishment of the School of Library Economy by 
Dewey in 1887 the library world set out to catch up with the technical side of 
library work, and has succeeded almost too well. There was a definite need for 
the development of this phase of librarianship. The literature of librarianship 
dealing with its technical aspects is rather large, but as one reads there comes 
a realization that there is a constant rehashing of the same problems. There is 
very little original material in the current articles. The problems arising in 
library procedures cannot as a rule be empirically verified as they can in the 
pure sciences. In library science one is dealing essentially with rational condi- 
tions and, as a result, there never seems to be an end or a clear cut decision in 
the solution of any problem. Hence the repetition. Then too, the emphasis in 
the writings of librarians is descriptive in nature and not analytical. Librarians 
are concerned with how to do things and not why. Emphasis, until recently, 
has been on the technical aspects of librarianship rather than the scholarly 
aspects. Now librarians, and in particular medical librarians since it is this 
group with which we are concerned, are beginning to realize the need for a 
tradition of research. In all sciences that tradition is part of one’s training. In 
library science this has not been true. The librarian is further handicapped by 
the very nature of his work, which is mainly devoted to helping others. There 
is very little time for reflective thinking or for viewing his work objectively. 
In library science as in all sciences there are many workers, all essential for 
doing a good job. Some will have the desire and vision to do research. These 
must be encouraged, trained, and directed to carry out investigative problems | 
for the advancement of librarianship. 

We can ask ourselves at this point what is research and why is it so essential 
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to medical librarianship. The essentials of research are an organized procedure 
for investigation in contrast to the trial and error method. We develop this 
faculty when we constantly ask ourselves why. We engage in research when 
we compile facts systematically and attempt to interpret, and analyze, or ex- 
plain their relationship. For medical librarianship to advance we must under- 
stand the scientific method of solving problems, and appreciate the areas of 
investigation that will yield results. The greatest opportunities for research 
are in the fields of analytical bibliography, and the history of medical literature. 
These fields are not divorced from medical library techniques but are the very 
foundations of it. The literature of medicine is so vast, that it naturally follows 
that the opportunities for studies in controlling this literature are also vast. 
It is hoped that, by pointing out a few examples of good research done by 
medical librarians, they may serve as a guide or stimulus to medical librarians 
to undertake studies of a critical or research nature. 

No doubt one of the outstanding examples is the bibliography of Ambroise 
Paré by Janet Doe (2). All medical librarians could profit by studying this 
book. Miss Doe studied and analyzed the man Paré by a critical examination 
of his works. Certain aspects of his life such as his character, religion, his style 
of writing and possible plagiarism, and publishers with whom he dealt were all 
investigated. Doe commented that you could learn to understand the man 
from a study of his writings. Likewise one can appreciate the character and 
ability of the author of such a study by reading it carefully. In addition to an 
interpretation of the man, his writings were carefully described and annotated. 

Two examples of extensive bibliographies are the works of James F. Bal- 
lard (3), and Dorothy M. Schullian and Francis E. Sommer (4). Ballard’s 
bibliography is a descriptive listing of medieval and renaissance manuscripts 
in the Boston Medical Library. Since this collection was largely built up through 
his interest and efforts it represents a good example of what can be accom- 
plished in this phase of medical librarianship. Diagrams, illustrations, and 
facsimiles add to the value of the publication. Schullian and Sommer describe 
the incunabula and manuscripts in the Army Medical Library. The value of 
this bibliography is enhanced by the diagrams and facsimiles of pages taken 
from the originals. With the resources of this great library as a laboratory the 
compilers were able to produce an outstanding bibliography. 

All disciplines must sooner or later produce a history of their development. 
It is to Estelle Brodman that medical librarianship will always be indebted for 
her investigations and work in this field (5). The work of Miss Brodman is 
analytical history in the field of bibliography. The history of medical bibliog- 
raphy is an interesting story. It is man’s attempt to know what is being ac- 
complished in the field of medicine. The third chapter of Brodman’s publication 
is a critical discussion of the problems confronting the control of the literature 
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during the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries, and how the 
medical bibliographers of that day attempted to solve them. This one chapter 
should be thoughtfully read by every medical librarian. The monograph con- 
tinues by describing the attempts made to solve the indexing of the ever ex- 
panding literature of science. The last chapter critically describes the situation 
today and the efforts being made to introduce new methods of bibliographic 
control. This is the basic study for anyone desiring to understand the biblio- 
graphic problems of today. 

The above listed titles are the outstanding examples of scholarly research in 
the field of medical librarianship and medical history, but most medical librar- 
ians do not have the opportunity or the ability to carry out such extensive 
investigations. It is on the local level, geographically speaking, or in working 
with some special collections that librarians have unlimited opportunities to 
carry out original investigations. A good example of such research is Logan 
Clendening’s descriptive listing of material on anaesthesia in the library of 
medical history of the University of Kansas (6), and the study made of early 
American medical periodicals by Myrl Ebert (7). In the study by Ebert a 
systematic search was made for all medical periodicals published in America 
from 1797 to 1850. This list, giving the essential bibliographic information for 
each title, is a valuable bibliography. Attention can also be called to the work 
of W. R. Lefanu who made a chronological survey of medical periodicals 
issued in all British lands from the seventeenth century to the end of the 
nineteenth (8). This is the authoritative list of these journals. Other interesting 
studies can be undertaken by concentrating on a literary individual who was 
responsible for the appearance of journals or other publications in a community. 
Such a person was Doctor Erasmus Darwin Fenner (9). 

The evaluation of medical journals is another example of research that has 
been and is being carried out. One of the primary interest of librarians is the 
selection of material. Because medical literature is so vast and expensive li- 
brarians have sought eagerly some criteria that can be used for the selection 
of current subscriptions. When P. L. K. Gross and E. M. Gross conceived the 
idea of evaluating journals by actually counting the citations in a representa- 
tive journal, those interested in scientific literature eagerly adopted this means 
of evaluating journals (10). This method with some variation has been used 
consistently to the present day. Other librarians have seriously questioned the 
accuracy of this procedure. Brodman introduced the evaluation of physiology 
journals by their rating as given by physiologists which threw doubt on the 
results obtained by the Gross and Gross method (11). William D. Postell, 
basing his evaluation on actual use, presented additional evidence to support 
the conclusions of Brodman (12). Another way of evaluating publications is by 
comparing them to accepted or standard criteria. A good example of this is the 
work done by Jewell Maurice in developing a criteria for the selection and use 
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of house organs (13). In this study a set of standards was drawn up from the 
facts assembled from a survey made of the reactions to these publications by 
practicing physicians. House organs were then evaluated by comparing them 
to these standards. Another study by Julia Wilson, similar in method, was the 
evaluation of medical book reviews by analyzing them in relation to standard 
criteria (14). The reviews in five journals were so analyzed and results reported. 
The point to remember from these studies is that in scientific findings no results 
are final. They are only tentative until by another method or procedure more 
accurate results are obtained or a more valid explanation is forthcoming. At 
present other methods should be advanced for evaluating journals. This should 
prove an interesting field for investigation. 

There are only two other studies that we would like to present as examples 
of research in medical librarianship. They are Ilse Bry’s paper on the medical 
aspects of literature (15), and Emily Reed’s list of references for a study of the 
history of blood transfusions (16). Both are analytical bibliographies and are 
good examples of unique interpretations. 

This then is a brief discussion and appeal for the need for research in medi- 
cal librarianship. By presenting a few examples of such research it is hoped to 
provide a guide and inspiration to medical librarians to undertake original in- 
vestigations in their profession. If medical librarianship wishes to become recog- 
nized as one of the learned professions it must develop a tradition of research in 
all phases of its profession. A theory of classification has been established, and 
it now remains for other phases to develop a spirit of investigation that is 
common to all the sciences. 
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Director 
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Washington, D. C. 


Au of us here are managers, and all of us must perforce be interested in 
management, and in managerial principles. Our jobs as managers have arisen 
in response to the constantly growing size and complexity of the tasks with 
which our society is confronted, and our aim as managers is to find efficient 
means of controlling and directing these necessary tasks, rather than face being 
overwhelmed by them. 

The belief that there is always a better way of doing any job is part of our 
American heritage. Better methods, improved tools, better working conditions, 
shorter procedures—all these can be discovered and put to use when managers 
make an effort to find them. 

A basic skepticism is also a profound element in our American heritage. It 
is closely related to the first element of ingenuity—one must doubt that a stage 
of ultimate perfection has been reached before feeling that it is worthwhile to 
attempt further improvements. But sometimes this element of skepticism, so 
desirable in some ways, extends more widely into our patterns of work, some- 
times to the point of becoming almost synonymous with despair. We find our- 
selves doubting whether what are often referred to as “fancy new techniques” 
can be made to apply profitably to our own operations. We begin to smile 
knowingly at jokes about efficiency experts and the whole field of efficiency 
expertese. When there is published a glossary of federal terms in which 
“efficiency expert” is defined as “a man who specializes in confounding con- 
fusion with commotion,” this strikes a responsive chord in our innermost 
hearts. The main reason, perhaps, is because of the implication that this kind 
of expertese always comes from the outside, and is just something which is 
tacked on temporarily to the organizational structure. 

We feel that no one knows better than we how to organize and conduct our 
library tasks. We are right in this, so far as it goes. We get the feeling that while 
the efficiency experts may well have contributions to make to predominantly 
industrial tasks, such as the manufacture of mechanical pencils, they have little 
to offer in our tasks because of the intellectual content of our work and the 


* A condensation of introductory remarks made at a conference of supervisory personnel 
inaugurating a work simplification program at the Armed Forces Medica] Library, 2 Novem- 
ber 1955. 
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element of judgment required—-of which we have some right to be proud. But 
here we are guilty of the very sin which we seem to be avoiding—the sin of 
over-simplification. If our tasks involve intellectual judgment, as they do, 
they also involve a vast amount of paper work, and this paper work is certainly 
a necessary intermediate product of all our efforts. It is possible to find better 
managerial methods for handling this paper work and the tasks involved in 
producing it, just as much as it is possible to find better methods of stamping 
out automobile fenders, in which we can be sure that a vast amount of paper 
work is also involved. 

To justify these fits of pessimism which occasionally assail us we often fall 
into the error of assuming that extreme cases are typical cases, which by defi- 
nition cannot be a fact. Let me illustrate what I mean by drawing an analogy 
between cake-baking and librarianship. 

The traditional way of making a very good chocolate cake might be summed 
up as follows: 1) separate egg yolks and egg whites; 2) beat egg whites and set 
aside; 3) beat egg yolks and divide into two portions; 4) to one portion add 
cocoa, sugar, and milk, and cook in double boiler; 5) to other portion add sugar 
and shortening which have been creamed together in a separate bow]; 6) sift 
flour, salt, and soda together and add alternately with milk to the egg yolk and 
shortening mixture; 7) beat well and fold in egg whites; 8) turn into pans and 
bake. From experience I can tell you that the resulting product is excellent. 

Now efficiency experts have gone to work on cake-baking, and they have 
come up with a remarkable result. To make an acceptable cake nowadays it is 
necessary only to: 1) empty the contents of a package of cake mix into a bow]; 
2) blend in a cup of water and two unbeaten eggs; and 3) turn into pans and 
bake. 

We can draw some analogies between these two styles of cake-baking and the 
tasks of librarianship, and we do not like what we find. Of course it is possible 
for us to turn out a packaged product, and we could do it faster and cheaper, 
but the result really would not do. The packaged product is too uniform, too 
invariant, too mechanical. If one were starving, one would not hold out for an 
old-style cake when a packaged cake is already available, but in other situa- 
tions only the old-style cake can be designed to meet individual tastes, and in 
librarianship we have to serve a multitude of individual needs. We cannot ad- 
vocate adoption of this production-line method of packaging cakes to the tasks 
of librarianship, therefore, except that of course in one or two areas, such as the 
development of film, the package idea may be acceptable. 

Fortunately, however, this is not the whole story. There are other methods 
of baking cakes. While they are not as rigid as the package method, neither are 
they as laborious as the old-fashioned method. If we analyze our situation we 
may wonder whether it is necessary to add ingredients in the rather complicated 
order specified in the older recipes. We will wonder whether it would not be 
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possible to: 1) sift all the dry ingredients together; 2) add shortening, milk, un- 
beaten eggs, and beat together in a single bow]; and 3) turn into pans and bake. 
If we conduct the experiment we will find that it is indeed possible, and that 
the resulting product is very good indeed, and that only Grandma claims that 
she can tell the difference from an old-style cake, and we rather doubt whether 
she could if she had been blindfolded while the baking process was underway. 
Not only that, but we can vary our ingredients—bring in the necessary judg- 
ment—to suit the individual tastes of our family. If we like more chocolate we 
can add more. If the size of our group is such that we like to prepare two 10-inch 
pans rather than two 8-inch pans we can vary our quantities accordingly. We 
have really made a significant advance, keeping the best of two methods. We 
now use one bow! where formerly we used four. And if we throw in the use of an 
electric beater, we can afford to whistle while we work. 

What I am suggesting is that this middle ground is the ground which offers 
the real opportunities in librarianship. If we must reject the ultimate mecha- 
nization and simplification of our processes because an invariant product would 
result, unresponsive to the various demands that must be placed upon it, this 
is not the same as saying that methods for simplifying our processes, in any 
way, are not available. They are. And I might here add parenthetically that 
any processing plan which accommodates 95% of the cases which must be 
handled is a good plan. If we can handle the 95 cases quickly and efficiently, we 
will be able to afford the time required to consider the 5 unusual cases indi- 
vidually. 

All of the principles of work simplification, if they are to make their contri- 
bution to our work, must be put into practice, but to get it done properly one 
must have the help and understanding of the people doing the work. And this 
requires that you educate them to an understanding and acceptance of these 
principles. It means giving them the opportunity for participation in the 
betterment of the performance of the group and the performance of the library 
as a whole. It means making their work important, rather than vaguely trying 
to find for them merely a sense of importance. It means giving them responsi- 
bility, rather than merely a sense of responsibility. Above all, it means teach- 
ing them, rather than merely training them. 

What are the resistances you are likely to encounter? Are your people likely 
to view all this as some diabolical Stakhanovite speed-up scheme? Let us try 
for a moment to get at the factors which may be operative here. 

To my mind, most of the factors operate at a subconscious level, but they 
are none the less real for all that. 

One factor may be reluctance to be self-critical. The employee may feel that 
by trying to find better ways, he is pointing out his past performance as im- 
perfect or even inadequate. Subconsciously he may feel that it is preferable to 
bump along in the old rut, where he has at least mastered the rhythm of the 
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bumps, rather than chancing to look for a smoother groove in which to 
travel. 

Or he may subconsciously feel that his job, or his neighbor’s job, is threatened 
by new methods. If manpower is saved, does not this ultimately mean that 
positions will be cut? Worrying about the stability of a job is one of the great 
diseases of civil service employment. 

To the second factor we can only say that it is hard to imagine the day here 
when there will not be enough work for all hands to do, regardless of how we im- 
prove our efficiency. With the enormous burden of past deficiencies with which 
we are still struggling, with the constantly increasing demands being made 
upon us, with the ever-burgeoning literature with which we have to deal, there 
will be jobs and to spare. No librarian is in danger of technological unemploy- 
ment, now or for years to come. 

To the first factor, we can reply that if we don’t criticize ourselves, others 
certainly will. The first law is the law of change; if we are unable or unwilling 
to bend our efforts to changing needs and changing circumstances, the only 
result can be that we fall natural prey to that kind of drastic action to which 
all decaying organisms are eventually subject. 

On the positive side, we know that men must work, that they want to work, 
that in a large sense work is the reward of mankind. We know that men are 
happier when they are doing good work, when they are doing meaningful work, 
and when the work is so well organized as to insure the maximum quantity and 
quality of product in relation to the effort expended. It is part of the job of all 
managers to recognize this, and accordingly to see that their people are fur- 
nished with the appropriate motivation. The duty of a manager is to provide 
vision, and to accept the requisite moral responsibility that is involved in all 
important tasks. 

There is an extra dividend in this program for all who will work hard at it. 
And this dividend comes in the form of self-development and self-knowledge. 
When a government award group looks for people who have given evidence of 
“a) initiative and resourcefulness in tackling work problems; b) regular use of 
established problem-solving methods, characterized by objectivity and by 
attention to causes rather than symptoms; and c) the ability to organize work 
and to work effectively with others’ then our extra-dividend stake in this sort 
of program, as a matter of self-development, is made quite evident. 

As for self-knowledge, self-discovery, it is my belief that the only way in 
which this can be found is to keep trying to do something which you have never 
been able to accomplish before. This is the reason why men climb Everest; it 
is the reason why men run four-minute miles; and it is also the reason why 
men continue to try to improve library services and all the complex library 
processes with which we cope. 


1 Library of Congress Specia] Order No. 832, 7 October 1955. 
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In sum, let us not become “so attached to the moss on the old oaken bucket 
that we begin to believe that it is important to the transportation of water.’” 

Now finally, I would like to offer for your consideration two management 
hypotheses in which I believe, two principles at a fundamental level which I 
recommend that you take into account in all your actions and plans, testing 
them to see whether they do not point a way out of many management problems 
which present themselves.’ 

First. We ought to recognize that just because in the analysis of work it is 
useful to break it down into its simplest constituent motions, this does not 
necessarily mean that we ought to organize it as a series of individual motions. 
This is another way of saying that there is merit in the idea of what is known 
as “maximizing” jobs, an idea now widely accepted in business practice.‘ 
Crudely put, maximizing jobs means stopping at some level short of the ulti- 
mate goal of extreme specialization. The classic example in industry is the 
experiment conducted at the IBM plant at Endicott, New York. Formerly 
industrial jobs had been broken down in the most extreme assembly-line fashion 
which, to use an extreme example, means that in the assembly of a particular 
machine one employee might spend his entire time tightening a nut as the 
assembly moved past his bench. It was found that by organizing the work 
differently, by making, for example, each small group responsible for the entire 
construction of an entire sub-assembly of a machine, production increased 
enormously, and along with it the morale of the entire staff was raised. When 
each man can see a product of his small group, in other words, however small 
that product may be in relation to the product of the entire organization, then 
his productivity rises, his spirit improves, and he recognizes himself as a human 
being. No longer is he a mere cog, whose every effort has somehow vanished 
deep in the bowels of some complicated machine where only with difficulty 
could it be identified in connection with the tightening of an obscure nut. To 
put it another way, there are all degrees of specialization. The necessity and 
desirability of specialization is incontrovertible in most of the complicated 
processes of our complicated society. There may be some areas in the library 
where we are not yet specialized enough; but we want to recognize the dis- 
advantages of going too far in this direction. Only good judgment, the best 
judgment, as first-line managers can determine where the line should be drawn. 

Second. The second principle is that all organization must be organization 
for performance, that one of the goals of effective organization should be the 
establishment of the least number of management levels that a given situation 


* Harold Lasswell, as quoted in Asheim, Lester. “Plotting the future of the book.” Library 
Quarterly 25: 281-92, October 1955. 

3 These principles, and much of the other material in this article, are adapted from Drucker, 
Peter F. The practice of management. New York, Harper’s, 1955. q.2. 

*“Broadening the job; an answer to specialization & boredom.” Time, 12 April 1954, 
p. 100. 
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permits, and most important, that in our type of work functional organization 
should be by stage of process, and not by related skills. It is this last idea I 
would like to develop further. 

To illustrate: For the typical average large library the organization is divided 
into an Acquisitions Department, a Cataloging Department, and a Reference 
Department. On reflection, it should be evident to us that these departments 
did not arise in order to accommodate acquisitions librarians, catalog librarians, 
and reference librarians. No; they arose as separate departments because they 
represented distinct stages in the overall library process; the people who worked 
in them, developing the special skills that each stage of the process requires, 
after the fact develop into specialists. 

Now this is easy enough to see on the department level. But how about the 
sub-department level? Here we undoubtedly have ultra-specialists; they are not 
so easy to identify and talk about, simply because the refinements of nomencla- 
ture have not proceeded that far. But here again we should constantly remind 
ourselves that organization should primarily be by stage of process, and not 
by related skills. Furthermore, I believe this has some implications for the pro- 
fessional-clerical breakdown of our work assignments. While no one would wish 
to argue against the idea that the separation of professional and clerical tasks 
has not been a necessary and desirable development, one may argue that there 
is a point beyond which the separation should not go; that the professional 
should not be forbidden some clerical tasks which arise as a peculiar and inti- 
mate part of his operations, and that the clerical worker should not be denied 
the right to the exercise of some judgment in his work, for this is the mark of 
the human being, as well as of the professional. 

It will be obvious to you that my first and second hypotheses are closely re- 
lated. Only if organization is by stage of process, only if each small group has 
the responsibility for turning out as nearly complete a product or service as is 
possible, only then is it possible to maximize jobs and to motivate our people 
to peak performance. 
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lL, 1951 Mrs. Irene Macy Strieby and this compiler edited ‘‘National and 
International Pharmacopoeias: A Checklist,” which was published in the 
BULLETIN of the Medical Library Association, 1952, 40: 153-161. 

The list was subsequently translated and printed with slight modifications 
in a number of periodicals, including Spanish, Cuban, and Norwegian journals, 
as well as an international issue of an American pharmaceutical bulletin. 
Permission also was requested and granted for its translation and incorporation 
in a commentary to the sixth edition of the Pharmacopoeia Japonica. This 
interest in the original list, together with some urging from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Pharmacy College Libraries of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, has prompted the present compilation. 

The purpose of this revision, as was that of the original, is to provide a 
list of the most recent editions of national pharmacopoeias throughout the 
world. The brief notes which accompany the citations either record the progress 
of work on a particular edition or present the various printings and supple- 
ments of that edition. 

It is a common practice in countries which do not have a national pharma- 
copoeia of their own to adopt officially that of another country. Occasionally 
the adopting country will supplement the pharmacopoeia with a formulary of 
its own. Neither the adopting countries nor the supplementing formularies 
of these countries have been included in this compilation. However, one or 
more of the references appended to the main collection does provide lists of 
some of these countries. In addition, several other references, which describe 
the pharmacopoeia commissions of various countries, have been cited to facilitate 
further pursuance of the status of work on any particular edition. 

Special thanks are due to Mrs. Irene Macy Strieby; without her contributions 
this list would have been less complete. 
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International 


Pharmacopoea Internationalis. Ed. 1. International Pharmacopoeia. Ist Ed. 
Geneva, World Health Organization, 1951-1955. V. 1-2. V. 1. $5.00, V. 2. 
$6.75. 

Volumes appear simultaneously in English and French and somewhat later 
in Spanish as official editions of the World Health Organization. A German 
translation of volume I is available from Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Stuttgart for 34 marks and one of volume II is in progress. Also an Arabian 
and a Japanese translation are in preparation. These translations will be 
brought out by private publishers but under the direction of the World Health 
Organization.—Osterreichische Apotheker-Zeitung. 1956, 10: 439. 

General revision for a second edition has been started.—Pref. V. II. 


Argentina 


Farmacopea Nacional Argentina. Codex Medicamentarius Argentino. 3. Ed. 
Buenos Aires, G. Kraft, 1943. 881 p. 160 pesos. 


There is a Comisién de la Farmacopea Argentina, which was created in a 
permanent capacity under the Direccién Nacional de Salud Publica, by Decree 
No. 17, 170/45 of July 31, 1945. It is charged with bringing up to date the 
Argentine pharmacopoeia and is to prepare a new edition every five years. 


Austria 


Pharmacopoea Austriaca. Ed. 8. Vienna, Cases. Reg. Aulae et Imperii Typo- 
graphia, 1906. 485 p. 


A new edition is in preparation. 
Belgium 


Pharmacopée Belge. 4. Ed. Bruxelles, Institut Cartographique Militaire, 1930. 
754 p. 

—— Premier Supplément, 1939. Institut Cartographique Militaire, 1940. 
234 p. 27 fr. 

—— Deuziéme Supplément. Charleroi Impr. Collins, 1951. 61 p. 27 fr. 

Troisiéme Supplément. 1953. 27 fr. 

—— Supplément spécial: Natrium paraminosalicylicum. 1955. Free. 





The Belgian pharmacopoeia is published in both French and Flemish. 

The fourth edition had long been out of print but it has been re-edited and 
the corrections of the first supplement have been introduced in the body of the 
French edition. This printing can be obtained from Inspection des Pharmaciens, 
Ministére de la Santé Publique, Bruxelles, for 300 francs. The Flemish edition 
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of the pharmacopoeia and its supplement, forming two separate volumes, can 
be had for the same price. All supplements may be had in French or Flemish. 


Brazil 


Codigo Pharmaceutico Brasileiro. Pharmacopéia dos Estados Unidos do 
Brasil. 1. Ed. Sao Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional [1929] 1149 p. 129 
cruzeiros. 

—— Primeiro e Segundo Suplementos do Farmacopéia [sic]. Rio de Janeiro, 
Gazeta da Farmacia, 1947. 105 p. 

—— Tercer Suplemento. Rio de Janeiro, Gazeta da Farmacia, 1951? 


The second edition of the Brazilian pharmacopoeia has been approved by the 
Federal Government and is to be printed by Industria Grafica Siqueira S. A. 
Distribution is planned for the early part of 1957 and the price will be 370.00 
pesos each. 

The Farmacopéia Brasileira will be revised every ten years by the Comissao 
de Reviséo da Farmacopéia, do Servigo Nacional de Fiscalizagéo da Medicina. 
To keep the pharmacopoeia on a current basis the Servico Naconal de Fiscali- 
zacao da Medicina can promote the publication of supplements.—Revista 
Brasileira de Farmacia, 1956, 37: No. 1, p. 45. 


Bulgaria 
Pharmakopeia. 1. Galenovi Preparati. Pod redaktsiiata na Pet’r’ Dankov’i 
Andrei Kolarov. Sofiia, Izdava Bulg. Aptekarsko Koop. d-vo. 1928. 292 
p. 2001. 


The Russian pharmacopoeia is now official for Bulgaria. 


Chile 


Farmacopea Chilena. 3. Ed. Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1941. 724 p. 

200 pesos. 

In general it is the custom to publish a new edition of the Chilean pharma- 
copoeia every ten or twenty years. However, from a statement made in Revista 
Quimico Farmaceutica, 1951, No. 103, p. 24, it would seem that the possi- 
bility of publishing a pharmacopoeia supplementary to the Pharmacopoea 
Internationalis, which would contain products particular for Chile, was being 
considered. 


China 


Chung-hua Yo-tien. [Chinese Pharmacopoeia] Nanking, Nei-chéng Pu, Wei- 
sheng Shu, 1943. Various paging. Yiian 63,000. 


This is the fourth reprint of the 1930 edition. 
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China (People’s Republic of China) 


Chung-hua Jén-min Kung-ho-kuo Yao-tien. [Pharmacopoeia of the People’s 
Republic of China. Chinese Pharmacopoeia] 1. Ed. Shanghai, Shang-wu-yin 
shukuan, 1953. Various paging. Yiian 70,000. 


Czechoslovakia 


Ceskoslovensky Lékopis. Vyd. 2. (CsL 2). Pharmacopoea Bohemoslovenica. 
Ed.2. (PhBsII) Praha, Stétni Zdravotnické oakl., 1954. 1040p. 105 Kés. 


Cuba 


The Convencidén de la Farmacgopea de Cuba will meet the 15th and 16th of 
September 1956 at La Habana for the purpose of making plans and organizing 
committees toward the editing of a Farmacopea de Cuba.—Revista farma- 
ceutica de Cuba, 1956, 34: Nos. 6-7, p. 50-51. 

A Spanish translation of the fourteenth edition of the U. S. pharmacopoeia is 
now official for Cuba. 


Denmark 


Pharmacopoea Danica 1948. ed. 9. Kgbenhavn, Nyt Nordisk Forlag Arnold 
Busck, 1948. 3V. V.1,16kr., V.2, 29.50 kr., V.3, 16.50 kr. 

—— Addendum 1950. Busck, 1950. 98 p. 10.50 kr. 

—— Addendum 1951. Busck, 1951. 142 p. 18.50 kr. 

—— Addendum 1952. Busck, 1952. 182 p. 20.50 kr. 

—— Addendum 1953. Busck, 1953. 422 p. 44.50 kr. 

— — Addendum 1954. Busck, 1954. 401. 5.75 kr. 

—— Addendum Veterinarium. Busck, 1950. 121 p. 


The 1953 Addendum is cumulative of all official addenda published since the 
appearance of Pharmacopoea Danica 1948—hence, it is a five year cumulation, 
and is in looseleaf form. The pages of the 1954 Addendum are numbered so 
that they can be interfiled in their proper places with the 1953 cumulation. The 
Addendum Veterinarium is considered part of the pharmacopoeia proper and 
will not appear in another addendum.— Foreword. 


Egypt 
Egyptian pharmacopeia. Cairo, Fouad I Univ. Press, 1953. 1118p. 


The first issue (1953) of the Egyptian pharmacopoeia is in English. An 
Arabic edition is in preparation. 

A permanent commission was appointed in 1952, which is officially authorized 
to publish the Egyptian pharmacopoeia in English and Arabic at suitable 
intervals, as well as supplements whenever necessary.—The Apothecary, 
Beirut, 1955, p. 80. 
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Estonia 


Eesti Farmakopéa. 1. Valjaanne. Pharmacopoea Estonica.. Ed. 1. Tallin, 
Sotsiaalministeeriumi Farmaatsia Inspektuuri Valjaanne, 1937. 751 p. 


The Estonian pharmacopoeia was compiled from material in the German 
(1926), Swiss (1933), and Russian (1910 and 1913) pharmacopoeias.—Phar- 
macia, 1937, 17: 39-41. 


Finland 


Suomen Farmakopea.6.Painos. Pharmacopoea Fennica.Ed.6. Helsingissd, 
Valtioneuvoston Kirjapainossa, 1937. 761 p. 


The manuscript to the seventh edition of the Pharmacopoea Fennica was 
approved for printing on 9 March 1955. It is estimated the printing will take 
about a year. A Swedish edition of the Pharmacopoea Fennica will appear 
later; the manuscript of this edition has not been completed.—Suomen Ap- 
teekkariyhdistyks Aikakauslehti, 1955, 44: 97. 


France 


Codex Medicamentarius Gallicus. Codex Francais 1949. Pharmacopée Fran- 
caise. 7. Ed. Paris, L’Ordre National des Pharmaciens, 1950. 1227 p. 
5,8000 fr. 

- Premier Supplément, 1954. 136 p. 500 fr. 


A Commission Permanente du Codex under the direction of L’Ordre National 
des Pharmaciens is charged with drafting a new codex every twelve years and 
a supplement every three years. 





Germany 


Deutsches Arzneibuch. 6. Ausg. 1926. Berlin, R. v. Decker, 1926. 854 p. 
—— Erster und zweiter Nachtragen. Berlin, R. v. Decker, 1933. 141. 
—— Nachtrag 1954. Berlin Akademie Verlag, 1954. Teil 1. 


Reprints of the sixth edition with supplements were issued in 1938, 1947 and 
1951. The 1951 printing, which contains worked-in supplements, may be 
obtained from R. v. Decker, G. Schenck Hamburg, Berlin for zw. 22.- and 34.- 

The Nachtrag 1954 is the first part of a supplement, which will form the 
bridge between the sixth and seventh editions. The second part of the Nachtrag 
was scheduled to appear in 1956. 


Great Britain 


British Pharmacopoeia 1953. London, The Pharmaceutical Press, 1953. 894 p. 
52 s. 
—— Addendum 1955. London, The Pharmaceutical Press. 94p. 21s. 
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The normal interval between the publication of editions is now five years. 
An addendum is to be published within that period. 


Greece 


Helléniké Pharmakopoiia. 2. ekd. Athenais, N. Tzaka kai S. Dblagrammatika, 
1924. 620 p. 
——— [Paratema]. 1930. 


Bill No. 3,336, provides by royal order for the composition of a new Greek 
pharmacopoeia. A seven member committee has been established, which should 
complete the work in twelve months.—Pharmakeutikon Deltion, 1955, No. 
74, p. 4. 


Hungary 


Magyar Gyégyszerkényv. 5. Kiad. Pharmacopoea Hungarica. Ed.5. Budapest, 
Egészségiigyi Kiado, 1954. 3 V. 


This edition of the pharmacopoeia appears in an Hungarian text only. The 
former practice of publishing the pharmacopoeia in a Latin as well as an 
Hungarian edition was not continued. 


India 


Pharmacopoeia of India. The Indian Pharmacopoeia. Ist Ed. Delhi, Manager 
of Publications, 1955. 1001 p. Rs. 20 or 31 sh. 


The Indian Pharmacopoeia Committee, which went out of existence when 
the pharmacopoeia of 1955 was completed, has been re-constituted and charged 
with keeping the Pharmacopoeia of India up-to-date. Members of the Com- 
mittee serve for a term of five years.—Indian Journal of Pharmacy, 1955, 
17: 58. 


Israel 


One of the problems placed before the Israel Pharmaceutical Association at 
its convention in April 1956 was the preparation of the first National Israel 
Pharmacopoeia.—The Hebrew Pharmacist, 1956, 6: No. 2, p. 52. 


Italy 


Farmacopea Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia. 6. Ed. Roma, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, Libreria, 1940. 631 p. L 2000. 


A reprint of the sixth edition was made in 1950. Bollettino chimico farma- 
ceutico, 1950, 69: 303. 

The ‘‘Alto Commissario per |’Igiene e Sanita Publica” has announced that 
printing of the seventh edition of the Italian pharmacopoeia would begin not 
later than 31 March 1956.—Bolletino Chimico Farmaceutico, 1956, 95: 47. 
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Japan 


Nippon Yakkyokuhé. 6. Kaisei. Pharmacopoeia Japonica. Ed. 6. Tokyé, 
Nippon Yakuzaisi KyOkai, 1951. 756 p. 1,100 yen. 


An English edition of the Japanese pharmacopoeia was printed in 1952. 
There are also two pocket size editions in Japanese of the sixth edition of the 
pharmacopoeia; one published by Nanzan-do, Tokyo, 450 yen and the other by 
Yakuzi Nipposya, Tokyo, 450 yen. 


Jugoslavia 


Farmakopeja FNRJ. Pharmacopoea Jugoslavica. Ed. 2. (PH. JUG. II) 
Beograd, Medicinska Knijiga, 1951. 976 p. 


Latvia 
Latvijas Farmakopeja. Pharmakopoea Latviensis. Ed. 1. Riga, 1940. 


The title for the Latvian pharmacopoeia was supplied by a correspondent. 
Full bibliographic information was not available. 
The Russian pharmacopoeia is now official for Latvia. 


Mexico 


Farmacopea Nacional de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. 2. Ed. Mexico, 
Secretaria de Salubridad y Asistencia Departmente de Control de Medica- 
mentos, 1952. 669 p. $12.00. 


Netherlands 


Nederlandsche Pharmacopee. 5. Uitg. ’s Gravenhage, Algemeene Landsdruk- 
keriji, 1926. 675 p. 

—— Eerste Supplement. 1934. 103 p. 

—— Tweede Supplement. 1939. 38 p. 


A revised reprint of the fifth edition of 1926, which included the supplements 
of 1934 and 1939, was published in 1940. A third printing was made in 1951. 
This latter printing may be obtained from Staatsdrukkerij- En Uitgeverij- 
bedrijf, ’s-Gravenhage, for 20, -florins. 

The preparation of the sixth edition of the pharmacopoeia is in progress. 


Norway 


Den Norske Farmakgpo 1939. (Pharmacopoea Norvegica Ed. 5.) Oslo, H. 
Aschehoug & Co., 1939. 577 p. Kr. 22.40. 
—— Tillegg Nr. 1. 1953. 159p. Kr. 12.00. 


Since the joint pharmacopoeia for the Scandinavian countries is scheduled for 
1960 the Norwegian pharmacopoeia commission decided not to put out a new 
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edition of the Norwegian pharmacopoeia at this time but instead to keep the 
1939 pharmacopoeia current with supplements. It is the intention of the 
Commission that not more than one supplement will be in effect at one time; 
the latest supplement will cumulate the contents of the preceding supplement.- 
Preface. Tillegg Nr. 1, 1953. 


Pakistan 


One of the purposes of the recently formed Pakistan Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation is ‘‘to establish a laboratory for the investigation of indigenous drugs with 
a view to incorporating the useful ones in a Pakistan pharmacopoeia when such 
a work is published.’’—Chemist and Druggist, 1951, 155: 228. 


Panamerican pharmacopoeia 


At the third Panamerican pharmacy and biochemistry congress held at Sao 
Paulo in 1954 strong recommendations were made for the preparation of a 
Panamerican pharmacopoeia.—Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, 
1955, 38: 225. 


Paraguay 


Farmacopea Paraguaya. Codex Medicamentarius Paraguayensis. Elaborado 
por R6mulo Feliciangeli. Asuncion, Colmena S. A., 1944-1945. 3 V. 


This work of Prof. Feliciangeli was adopted temporarily by presidential 
decree, No. 11, 695, February 8, 1939. It will be official for Paraguay until a 
new edition can be composed. 


Poland 


Farmakopea Polska. Wyd. 3. Pharmacopoea Polonica. Ed. 3. Warszawa, 
Panstowowy Zaktad Wydawnictw Lekarskich, 1954. 950 p. 


Portugal 


Farmacopeia Portuguésa, IV. Ed. Oficial [2. Ed. Rev.| Lisboa, Imprensa 
Nacional, 1946. 842p. 445 esc. 


A Comisséo Permanente da Farmacopeia Portugésa was established by decree 
No. 40,462 in 1955 for the purpose of revising the pharmacopoeia and keeping 
it up-to-date.—Revista Portuguesa de Farmacia, 1956, 6: 35-42. 


Rumania 


The seventh edition of the Rumanian pharmacopoeia is at present in press 
and is to appear in the course of this year (1956). It will be kept up to date by 
the regular publication of supplements.—Farmacia, Bucuresti, 1956, 4: 182. 
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Russia 


Gosudarstvennaia Farmakopeia Soiuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Res- 
publik. 8. Izd. Moskva, Gosudarsvennoe Izdatel’stvo Meditsinskoi Litera- 
tury, 1946. 768 p. 

— Pervoe Dopolnenie. 1952. 142p. 4.50r. 


A “supplementary printing” of the pharmacopoeia was made in 1952. It 
may be obtained for 42.50 rubles. 
The preparation of a new edition is in progress. 


Scandinavian Countries 


The north countries, including Finland, have designated a committee to work 
on a cooperative pharmacopoeia, which will include drugs common to all the 
Scandinavian countries and will serve as a kind of supplement to each national 
pharmacopoeia. Publication of the pharmacopoeia is scheduled for 1960 or 
1961. 


Spain 


Farmacopea oficial espafiola. 9. Ed. Madrid. Real Academia Nacional de 
Medicina, 1954. 2vol. $17.50. 


Sweden 


Svenska Farmakopén 1946. Pharmacopoea Svecica Ed.11. Stockholm, Sve- 
riges Lakarférbunds Férlagsaktiebolag, 1946. 911p. 55.70kr. 


The Medical board has asked for the King’s permission to publish a supple- 
ment, prepared by the Pharmacopoeia Committee, to the eleventh edition of 
the Swedish pharmacopoeia. It is proposed to give the supplement the form of 
a loose-leaf book designed to include not only changes and additions to the 
present time but those which will be made in the future. It is estimated the 
supplement will run from 250 to 300 pages in size.—Svensk Farmaceutisk 
Tidskrift, 1956, 60: 192. 


Swilzerland 


Pharmacopoea Helvetica. Ed. 5. Deutsche Ausg. Bern, Staempfli & Cie, 
1933. 1244p. 
—— Supplementum Primum. Staempli, 1948. 179 p. 
—— Supplementum Secundum 1954. Bern, Eidg. Drucksachen- und Ma- 
terialzentrale. 202 p. fr. 16.35. 
The Pharmacopoea Helvetica V and its supplements appear in German, 


French, and Italian editions. The German edition was reprinted in 1941, also 
in 1953 with Supplement I. The French edition was reprinted in 1949 with 
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Supplement I. These latter reprints with Supplement I, as well as the Italian 
edition, may be obtained from Eidg. Drucksachen- und Materialzentrale, 
Bern. Deutsche Ausg., fr. 50. Edition frangaise, fr. 50. 

A projected third supplement, as well as the two supplements now in print, 
will be incorporated into the sixth edition of The Pharmacopoea Helvetica, 
which is planned for 1960.—Schweizerische Apotheker-Zeitung, 1956, 94: 250- 
251. 


Turkey 


Tiirk Kodeksi. 2. Tabi. Istanbul, Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim Miidiirliigii, 1948. 

955 p. 

Imprint varies: Istanbul, Ismail Akgiin Matbaasi, 1948. 

According to the Turkish Pharmaceutical Almanac, 1949, the first valid and 
complete pharmacopoeia was written in 1930, revised, modified, and published 
in 1940. The second edition of 1940 was reprinted in 1948 with the addition of 
a supplement, which includes vitamins and hormones. 


United States 


The Pharmacopeia of the United States of America (The United States Phar- 
macopeia). 15th Rev. (U.S.P. XV) Easton, Pa., Mack Publishing Company, 
1955. 1178p. $10.00. 

—— First Supplement, 1956. 27 p. 


The U. S. pharmacopoeia is revised approximately every five years; supple- 
ments are issued as the need arises. 

A Spanish translation of the U.S.P. XIV and its three supplements has been 
adopted by some of the South American countries. This translation was 
published by Editorial Interamericana, México, D. F. and is distributed through 
the University Society Mexicana, S. A., México. 


Venezuela 


Farmacopea de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela |[Farmacopea Venezolana] 
1. Ed. Caracas, P. Valery Risquez, 1942. 1031p. 26.25 pesos. 


A paper was presented at the VI Congreso Venezolano de Ciencias Médicas, 
which described with examples the need of a revision of the vegetable drugs of 
the first edition of the Farmacopea Venezolana.—Revista Quimico Farmaceu- 
tica, 1956, No. 28, p. 13, 17; No. 29, p. 9, 21, 25, 30. 
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Notes from London’ 





The Annual General Meeting of the Medical Section was held on Thursday, 
February 21st at the Institute of Diseases of the Chest in London and was well 
attended. After the meeting a carefully prepared and most informative paper 
on the literature of thoracic medicine was given by Mr. P. J. Bishop, the Li- 
brarian of the Institute. This institute is one of the chain of new postgraduate 
medical schools founded since the war within the University of London which 
enables our metropolis to offer unusually rich opportunities for advanced 
specialist instruction. Mr. Bishop has shown the energy and enterprise which 
seems to be a family characteristic in establishing and building up rapidly a 
library worthy of the institute’s character and reputation. That the claims of 
history are seriously considered there was quite evident from the number of 
classic works in the field which Mr. Bishop used to illustrate his talk. 


* * * 


A Society of Indexers has been formed in London, its principal objects being 
to improve the standard of indexing and secure some uniformity in its technique, 
to set up a panel of indexers, and to publish papers and notes on the subject. 
This new society is believed to the the first of its kind in the world. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. R. Hewitt (Librarian of the Institute of Commonwealth Rela- 
tions) as its first chairman has an interesting link with medicine, for his father, 
the late C. R. Hewitt, was librarian of the Royal Society of Medicine and later 
of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. Miss D. F. Atkins (librarian of 
the Postgraduate Medical School of London) was among those elected to the 
Council of the Society. An annual subscription of £2.2s., has been proposed 
for members and it is intended to make corporate membership available to 
institutions. Further information may be obtained from the honorary secretary, 
Mr. G. Norman Knight, 4 Fitzroy Street, London, W. 1. 


* * * 


A recent letter to the editor of Aslib Proceedings offers suggestions for enlarg- 
ing the scope of professional meetings and discussions. More attention should 
be given, in the opinion of the writer, to visual display as a means of dissemi- 
nating information, to technical writing at various levels, to typography and 
lay-out, to the technique of holding a press-conference, and to the organization 
of general conferences in the field served by the library or information centre. 
Some of these topics have been the subject of meetings of medical librarians or 
of papers published by them in their professional journals. The librarian of an 


* Prepared by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
London. 
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important medical library may sometimes be the ideal person to act as liaison 
officer with the public by way of the daily press. Even the communications of 
more august representatives are often prepared or actually written by the 
librarian. How medical or scientific information should be presented to the 
press is certainly a matter of increasing importance and one which senior librar- 
ians are often called upon to consider. An open discussion on the problems in- 
volved should provoke a stimulating and enlightening response. 

The medical library can probably claim to be in advance of other specialist 
libraries in the sponsoring of conferences and symposia, whether in the strictly 
bibliothecal or in the subject field. The important meetings organized by the 
National Library of Medicine within recent years have done a great deal to 
make medical librarians turn to a fresh assessment of some of the fundamental 
assumptions on which they work, as for example the meeting on acquisition 
policy held a year ago. Although confined to the sponsoring library it must have 
made many of us think again about the principles which govern our own policy 
in this matter. 

Perhaps it is not so common for a library to sponsor an important meeting 
in a specialised subject and it will therefore interest readers to hear of the Anglo- 
American Symposium which is being sponsored by the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library in connection with the First International Congress of Neuro- 
logical Sciences meeting at Brussels in July. The theme of the symposium is 
“The History and Philosophy of Knowledge of the Brain and its Function.” At 
the invitation of the Librarian, the National Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
and the Institute of Psychiatry in the University of London are co-operating 
in this meeting and Dr. Macdonald Critchley and Professor Aubrey Lewis to- 
gether with Sir Russell Brain and Sir Geoffrey Jefferson are acting with the 
Librarian as the organizing committee. The meeting is to last from July 15th- 
17th and is to be inaugurated by Mr. John Hay Whitney, the American Am- 
bassador in London, who will formally open the Anglo-American exhibits to 
illustrate the theme. It is hoped that the proceedings will be published in vol- 
ume form. 


* * * 


A further move in the preparations for establishing a National Lending 
Library of Science and Technology was made on Friday, March 22nd, when 
Dr. D. J. Urquhart, of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
met medical librarians at a specially convened meeting at Chaucer House. At 
this meeting, Dr. Urquhart invited medical librarians to give their views on 
the extent to which such a library should endeavour to cover the medical peri- 
odical literature. As it is not intended, apparently, to establish a similar lending 
library for the medical sciences, the librarians were in general agreement that 
medicine should be included in the library’s coverage and that at least a basic 
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list of the most important journals should be held. In selecting the titles for 
this list the results of investigations made in recent years and reported in this 
BULLETIN will certainly have to be consulted. 


* * * 


American librarians who have visited Britain may often have wondered why, 
when women hold the greater proportion of high positions in the library world 
in America, similar positions here are more often held by men. It is not sug- 
gested that the answer is to be found in a recent news item reported here in 
the popular press, nor is it suggested that it has any bearing on the perennial 
preoccupation of the American male. Under the headline ‘‘No leg show for the 
M.P.s,” we are told “The sight of a shapely pair of legs on a library ladder is 
denied to Britain’s M.P.s, complains the Fawcett Society—descendant of the 
suffragette movement. The society’s annual report says an advertisement for 
a post in the House of Commons Library specified males only—because ‘em- 
ployees had to climb ladders.’ ” 


* * * 


The National Library of Medicine News has just reached us and we are all 
impressed with the programme of special publications which are in hand to mark 
the 125th anniversary of the Library’s founding; the story of Fletcher and 
Billings is in effect the early history of the Library and should make fascinating 
reading. We are also pleased to see that the new Board of Regents includes a 
medical librarian and we congratulate Miss Mary Louise Marshall on her 
appointment to this important position. 











Editorials 





THE BRODMAN DECADE 
A GuEst EDITORIAL 


With the forty issues of the Association’s BULLETIN from July 1947 to April 
1957 before one, and with a mental image of the two hundred preceding num- 
bers in mind, one is moved to retrospection. We find that the BULLETIN’s 
growth marks that of the Medical Library Association through infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence into vigorous maturity. Our publication has evolved 
through these stages by the endeavors of its several editors down the years, 
each developing a better journal out of the efforts of his predecessors. The 
last decade has seen the coming to maturity of this Association’s brain-child. 
And in it every member of the Association can take his own measure of satis- 
faction, for its evolution evidences the growth in wisdom and capabilities of the 
Association’s members. 

Consider what the Association—and when we say “‘the Association” we mean 
the individuals who have composed its membership and have done its work— 
consider what it has been occupied with in the past ten years as set forth in 
the BULLETIN’s pages. It has developed and established standards of scholar- 
ship and training for medical librarianship, standards which it is alert to raise 
when need required. It has buttressed these with certification for medical 
librarians. The number of librarians has increased tremendously with the 
growth in number of medical libraries, and these librarians are now required to 
meet the higher professional standards. The give-and-take between these many 
more individuals at regional, national, and international meetings has widened 
the common horizon of experience and professional knowledge. This mature 
membership not only has created the need for a mature organ but has formed 
its motivation. 

The editor is of course the agent which implements a journal’s development. 
Without an editor who reflects the progress of the body he represents and who 
has the will and wisdom and energy to reflect it, his publication will not be a 
good mirror of that progress. In this last decade, which has seen so many pro- 
fessional advances, the Association was particularly happy in appointing as 
its editor Estelle Brodman whose abilities, experience, and taste made possible 
the embodiment in the BULLETIN of the profession’s own growth. For ten 
fruitful years she has exercised her ingenuity and industry to make a publi- 
cation in every way worthy of the profession it speaks for and’ serves. She has 
planned with foresight, forming of the BULLETIN not just the vehicle for the 
papers from annual meetings but a balanced expression of the more advanced 
ideas and the wider contacts which colleagues within and outside of our mem- 
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bership were producing. MLA official business, while being thoroughly repre- 
sented, was gradually compressed, making available more space for deliberately 
chosen articles and features. These were solicited with specific aims in view, to 
make an issue a well rounded and unified whole. Authors were sought from 
other library fields and from the disciplines related to medicine. Bibliography 
and history were drawn upon freely. Contributions have been secured from 
other countries: a welcome one is the periodic “Notes from London,” while 
other communications have come not only from numerous British writers but 
from Japan, Formosa, Australia, Finland, Mexico, Germany, India, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. Through these and through the accounts of our mem- 
bers’ activities abroad, our views have widened and our acquaintance with 
colleagues overseas has become more intimate. 

Other factors have contributed, too, to the increased interest and stature 
attained by the BULLETIN. Its news columns have furthered this wider outlook 
by giving more information, reporting not only the affairs of our own circle but 
events in allied fields and in other lands. The book reviews and journal notes 
have increased and have reflected the same breadth of stimulation. In fact, 
they have become one of the essential functions of the BULLETIN, alerting us to 
valuable new sources of information and pleasure, not only in books but in 
periodicals, and not only in the medical library world but in the general library 
literature and in that of bibliography, of history, and of the allied sciences. 
Editorials have also been advancing in the weight of the problems they consider, 
in live-ness, and in breadth of view. The regular publication of a directory of 
members has been an incalculable boon, even at the added cost of the consider- 
able space involved. Portraits of the Association’s presidents with brief biogra- 
phies have been a welcome innovation. Even the advertising pages have 
advanced in quality, quantity, and verve, becoming not merely a source of 
revenue but of useful information. Further, the BULLETIN’s physical appearance 
befits its dignity: its format and typography meet the high standards of scien- 
tific publishing, and in these ten years the sea-green and buff covers have en- 
deared themselves to us. Obviously, to compass all this, the BULLETIN has had 
to grow in size, gaining something between thirty and forty percent in bulk. But 
it has nevertheless been wisely kept in reasonable limits: its cost is still within 
reach of librarians’ purses and its contents within easy readability. 

All this symbolizes not only the growth the BULLETIN has made, but that 
which we ourselves have achieved, and, in us, the Medical Library Association. 
In the first half of the decade, the editor, interpreting the Association’s progress, 
was feeling her way with new policies and techniques. In the second half, these 
policies and techniques have come to fruition through their skilful and stimu- 


lating expression. Estelle Brodman has shown us that we may look forward to 
all the decades ahead with confidence in the BULLETIN, in our Association, and 
in ourselves. 


Janet DoE 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL 
THE Epitor’s EpItorIaL 


This issue brings to a close my ten years’ association with the BULLETIN; an 
association which has been one of the high points of my career. Editing the 
BULLETIN has been a heart-warming and soul-stretching experience, and I have 
not asked to be relieved of the task because it has lost any of its excitement or 
savor. I believe, however, that an editor of a professional journal who remains 
in that office too long tends to lose touch with the group the publication pur- 
ports to represent so that the journal becomes instead the lengthened shadow 
of one person, mirroring his prejudices and his interests to the detriment of 
all. It is to avoid this that I retire now. The new editor is Mrs. Mildred Crowe 
Langner, who brings to the task such abundant talents that I leave with the 
sure knowledge the BULLETIN will become a great and vital force in medical 
librarianship. Mrs. Langner, I know, will receive the same cooperation and help- 
fulness the Association has always unfailingly given me. 

After ten years with the BULLETIN, perhaps I may be permitted to discuss 
some of the things I have tried to do in its pages, as well as the reasons behind 
these attempts. Each thinking person, it should be emphasized, has his own 
views of goals in professional life and his own ideas of the best way to attain 
them. Truth appears differently from different perspectives, and only one 
above perspective or without it would dare to define absolute truth. What I 
set down here is my personal creed and it should not be considered binding on 
those who take over from me, lest the dead weight of uninspired tradition 
stifle change and future growth. 

I believe a professional, quasi-scholarly journal, such as the BULLETIN OF 
Tue Mepicat AssocraTIoN, has several responsibilities: it should, for example, 
be an organ for reflecting the contemporary professional scene; it should put 
before its readers the newer advances in its field; and it should in some way 
present its profession in relation to other disciplines and other forces of society, 
not in vacuo. In choosing articles for publication, I have tried to satisfy all 
of these criteria; my aim has been to make available in each issue a well-bal- 
anced collection of descriptions of contemporary institutions and methods of 
administering them; to present new tools, new methods, and new studies, from 
which might emerge new concepts of medical librarianship; as well as to por- 
tray medical librarianship in historical, economic, educational, and other 
situations which could give perspective to the librarians’ daily work. Indeed, at 
times, when there has been a dearth of unsolicited manuscripts of any one 
aspect, I have sought out papers from authors whose views on these subjects 
I thought might interest and enlighten the readers of the BULLETIN; even when 
I knew I would disagree violently with the views expressed. When I have felt 
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a subject needed further emphasis, I have published an editorial on it, either 
writing it myself or asking a guest to do so. 

Secondly, I have been aware that not all readers of the BULLETIN come to 
it with the same background, education, or experience. It has been my belief 
that a professional association, such as ours, has the moral responsibility for 
aiding in the education of its younger and less experienced members; to that 
end I have tried to include articles on the fundamentals of medical librarianship 
as well as what might be considered its metaphysics and epistemology. On the 
other hand I have striven to avoid untruth by oversimplification; it has never 
seemed necessary to me to assume that inexperienced medical librarians are 
devoid of intelligence, perception, logic, or the ability to study. 

Finally, I believe the base of a scholarly journal should be as broad as al! 
the workers in its field. For this reason I have tried to avoid having the same 
authors appear over and over again. In the case of the organ of a society, in 
which the Transactions and Papers of the Annual Meetings are printed regu- 
larly, it is not always possible to do this entirely, nor is it ever wise to turn down 
a good paper for a poor one merely because its author has appeared in the 
journal frequently; but I hope that the number of published works from oc- 
casional contributors has balanced out any repetition found. In addition I have 
attempted to present to the readers of the BULLETIN information by and about 
our foreign colleagues, so that American librarians may have broader horizons 
and not become too inbred. 

These have been the things I have tried to do with the BULLETIN for the past 
decade. How wise were my goals, how close I came to their attainment I must 
leave to others to judge. I can only echo the words of another writer some 3000 
years ago, “If I have done well, and [as] is fitting, . . . it is that which I desired; 
but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” (2 Maccabees, 
xv, 38.) I feel the BULLETIN is a different journal from what it was when I 
took over; I am certain it will change under the new editor’s direction—and it 
should. I leave the journal when rising costs and increased workloads may neces- 
sitate far-reaching changes. Some of these are discussed in the Publication 
Committee’s Annual Report, which I urge the members of the Association to 
read carefully and recall to mind when the changes actually take place. 

No journal comes into being by virtue of the editor alone; if the BULLETIN 
has been a worthwhile publication over the decade, the Association should 
honor not only me but Miss Prime, Miss Annan, Miss Blake, Miss Harvin, 
Miss Dougherty, Miss Daniel, Mr. MacWatt, Mr. Salant, Dr. Washburn, and 
Mr. Graham. They are the ones who translated vague ideas into quarterly 
publications, and I thank them from the bottom of my heart. As I turn over 
the Editorship to Mrs. Langner, I can only wish her the same kind of out- 
standing Associate Editors, Business Managers, and Publication Committee 
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Chairmen that I have had. I give her the assurance of hard but exciting work, 
of the satisfaction of tangible results, and the certain knowledge of performing 
a useful professional job. 

“Tt is with relief that the editor nears the end of his long task. .. . Even for 
one to whom work is a sacrament rather than a curse the face of Freedom is 
fair; alluring her smile, with hint of leisured ease and quiet content. And yet, 
somehow, intrudes a doubt, a fear. The captive, freed, may miss his chain. 
Let be. Ahead lies the haven irresistibly beckoning. . . .”” 

ESTELLE BRODMAN 


1 Smith, William Allan. World list of scientific periodicals. 3d ed. N. Y., Academic Press, 
1952, p. xii. 
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Bibliography Committee 

Mr. Harold Oatfield, Chairman 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

11 Bartlett St. 

Brooklyn 6, New York 

Miss Helen Bayne 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bready 

Miss Catherine Kennedy 

Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Ex-officio 
Board Committee on Committees 

Mr. Elliott H. Morse, Chairman 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

Library 

19 South 22nd Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 

Miss Mildred M. Jordan 

Mrs. Helen F. Rich, Ex-officio 
By-Laws Committee 

Miss Helen Crawford, Chairman 

University of Wisconsin Medical School 

Library 

Service Memorial Institute Building 

North Charter Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. Carl Kretzschmar 
Miss Violet Vihstadt 
Convention Committee (Annual Meeting, 

Rochester, Minnesota, June 2-6, 1958) 

Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Chairman 

Miss Catherine Kennedy, Co-Chairman 

Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman, 
Committee on Refresher Courses 

Dr. E. G. Wakefield, Chairman, Hospi- 
tality Committee 
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Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Chairman, Program 
Committee 

Miss Lorraine Gardner, Chairman, Ban- 
quet, Meals & Facilities Committee 

Miss Ruth Mann, Chairman, Registra- 
tion Committee 

Miss Ruth Tews, Chairman, Tours and 
Transportation Committee 

Miss Sylvia Haabala, Chairman, Public- 
ity and Printing Committee 

Miss Catherine Kennedy, Chairman, Ex- 
hibits Committee 


Editorial Board of the BULLETIN 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 

Jackson Memorial Library 

University of Miami School of Medicine 

1000 N.W. 17th St. 

Miami 36, Florida 

Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Ed- 
itor 

Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases 

Medical Library 

444 East 68th St. 

New York 21, New York 

Miss Mildred E. Blake, Chairman, Pub- 
lication Committee 

Lovelace Foundation Library 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Mr. Ear] C. Graham, Business Manager 

National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 

11 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

Dr. David Kronick, Assistant Business 
Manager 

University of Michigan Medical School 
Library 

Kresge Medical Research Building 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Exchange Committee 

Mr. John P. Ische, Chairman 

Library of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings and the Academy of 
Medicine of Brooklyn 

1313 Bedford Avenue 

Brooklyn 16, New York 


Mrs. Lois B. Miller (2 years) 
Miss Adeline Redheffer (3 years) 
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Mr. Gilbert Clausman (4 years) 
Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Ex-officio 


Finance Committee 


Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Chairman 

Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine 

2 East 103rd St. 

New York 29, New York 

Miss Pauline Duffield 

Miss Bertha Hallam 


Gifts and Grants Committee 


Mr. Wesley Draper, Chairman 

Medical Society of County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine Library 

1313 Bedford Avenue 

Brooklyn 16, New York 

Mrs. Sarah Brown, Ex-officio 

Miss Pauline Duffield, Treasurer, Ex- 
officio 

Miss Louise Lage 

Dr. Saul Jarcho 

Miss Pauline Vaillancourt 


Handbook of Medical Library Practice Com- 


mittee 
Miss Janet Doe, Chairman 
R. F. D. #1 
Katonah, New York 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Co-Chairman 
Rudolph Matas Medica] Library 

Tulane University School of Medicine 
1430 Tulane Avenue 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 
Miss Gertrude L. Annan 
Mrs. Mildred Crowe Langner 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 
Miss Eleanor Fair 

Miss Mary E. Grinnell 
Miss Bertha E. Hallam 
Miss M. Irene Jones 

Miss Mildred Jordan 

Mr. William D. Postell 
Miss Wilma Troxel 

Miss Mildred E. Walter 


International Cooperation Committee 


Miss Anna Frances Burke, Chairman 
Cornell University 

Medical College Library 

1300 York Avenue © 
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New York 21, New York 


Mrs. Jacqueline Felter 
Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer 
Mrs. Mollie Sittner 
Membership Committee 
Mrs. Sarah C. Brown, Chairman 
University of Alabama Medical Center 
Library 
620 South Twentieth St. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Miss Lois N. Henderson 

Miss Margaret E. Hughes 

Miss Elizabeth Nicolassen 

Miss Loretta Swift 

Mrs. Helen Kovacs 

Miss Helen Woelfel 
Microcard Committee 

Mr. Walter Southern, Chairman 

Abbott Laboratories 

Library 

North Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Thomas Cahalan 
Miss Clara Louise Meckel 
Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Committee 
Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman 
Dr. Estelle Brodman 
Miss Janet Doe 
Organization Manual and Procedures 
Mrs. Giles Rich 
4949 Linnean Avenue N.W. 
Washington 8, D.C. 
Periodicals and Serials 
mittee 
Mr. William F. Beatty, Chairman and 
Editor, Vital Notes 
University of Missouri Medical Library 
Columbia, Missouri 


Publication Com- 


Mrs. Virginia Beatty 

Mrs. Liselotte Bendix 

Miss Mildred D. Donohue 

Mr. Leslie K. Falk 

Miss Sylvia H. Haabala 
Personnel Survey Committee 

Mrs. Breed Robinson, Chairman 

University of Maryland 

Library of Medicine, Dentistry & Phar- 

macy 
Lombard & Greene Sts. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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Mrs. Simone C. Hurst 
Mrs. Florence R. Kirk 
Miss Beatrice Marriott 
Miss Hilda E. Moore 

Publication Committee 
Miss Mildred E. Blake, Chairman 
Lovelace Foundation Library 
Lovelace Clinic Building 
Gibson & Ridgecrest Drive 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 
Mrs. Jacqueline Felter, Associate Editor 
Miss Janet Doe 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
Mr. William D. Postell 

Resources Committee 
Mr. Scott Adams, Chairman 
National Institutes of Health Library 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Miss Louise Darling 

Mr. Alderson Fry 

Mr. Samuel Lazerow 

Mrs. Henrietta Perkins 

Mr. William D. Postell 
Standards for Medical Librarianship Com- 

mittee 

Miss Eleanor Steinke, Chairman 

School of Medicine Library 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Miss Flora E. Herman, Assistant Chair- 
man 
Other members as provided by By-Laws: 
Mrs. Bernice Hetzner, Miss Doreen E. 
Fraser, Miss Clara L. Meckel and Miss 
Betty Ann Withrow 
Subcommittee on Certification 
Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, Chairman 
University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine Library 
42nd St. & Dewey Avenue 
Omaha 5, Nebraska 
Mr. William D. Postell 
Miss Anna P. Kennedy 
Dr. Estelle Brodman 
Subcommittee on Curriculum 
Miss Doreen E. Fraser, Chairman 
University of British Columbia Library 
5810 Dunbar St. 
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Vancouver 8, B.C. Council of National Library Associations 

Dr. Donald Washburn Dr. Sanford Larkey 

Mrs. Helen N. Monahan Mr. Thomas E. Keys 

Miss Elizabeth A. Shoughro Inter-Association Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee 


Subcommitee on Internship 
Miss Clara Louise Meckel, Chairman 
University of Illinois 
Library of Medical Sciences 
1853 W. Polk St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Library Education 
(CNLA) 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 
Joint Committee on the Protection of Cultural 
and Scientific Resources (CNLA) 


Miss Irene Graham Mr. Scott Adams 
Mr. Allan Salant Joint Committee on Standards for Pharmacy 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Marsh School Libraries (AACP) 

Subcommittee on Recruitment Miss Marjorie Wannarka 
Miss Betty Ann Withrow, Chairman Miss Clara A. Robeson 
University of Vermont Joint Committee to Study Relations between 
College of Medicine Libraries in the U.S. and the Federal 
Medical Library Government 


Mr. Elliott Morse 
Union List of Serials 
Dr. Frank B. Rogers 
United States Book Exchange, Inc. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Miss Martha R. Neville 
Miss Ida J. Draeger 


Miss Ruth J. Mann Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 
REPRESENTATIVES ON JOINT COMMITTEES American Library Association Reprints 
American Library Association Board of Bib- Mr. Thomas P. Fleming 

liography U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Mr. William F. Beatty Miss Blake Beem 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


Chicago provided excellent weather for the annual Midwinter meeting of the 
Midwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Assocation. On February 1st 
Executive Board Members met at the American Medical Association Library 
at noon and, following luncheon in the cafeteria, held their meeting in the board 
room. 

Dinner at Barney’s Market Club provided an important informal oppor- 
tunity for renewing acquaintances. About sixty attended, and this number 
increased noticeably when progress was made to the West Side Veterans Hos- 
pital Auditorium at 8 p. m. 

Dr. S. R. Salberg, Assistant Director of Professional Services at the Hospital, 
welcomed the group and spoke briefly of the inception, growth, and present 
status of V A hospitals. 

Miss Bertha Hallam and Mr. Tom Keys, President and President-elect 
respectively of the Medical Library Association, were present. Miss Hallam 
told of plans for the 1957 annual convention to be held in New York, and Mr. 
Keys and Miss Ruth Tews, of the Mayo Clinic Library, presented tentative 
plans for the 1958 convention to be held in Rochester, Minn. 
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Dr. W. H. Theabold, President of the Medical Center Commission on the 
development of the Chicago Medical Center, presented a paper, ‘“The Medical 
Significance of the Medical Center,” with descriptive slides showing the growth 
and future plans. A brief business meeting concluded this interesting session. 

The Midwest Regional Group met again on April 29 at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. The theme of the meeting, ‘“The Importance of Hospital and Nursing 
School Libraries to the Medical Profession,” was emphasized by each of the 
three principle speakers. Dr. Hyman J. Zimmerman, Chief of Medical Service, 
V A Hospital, West Side, Chicago, spoke on the ‘“‘Role of the Medical Librarian 
in a Teaching Hospital;” Miss Amy Frances Brown, Instructor and Consultant, 
St. Anthony’s Hospital School of Nursing, Rock Island, Illinois discussed the 
“Importance of Hospital and Nursing School Libraries to the Nursing Profes- 
sion;’”’ and Miss Hazel A. Goff, Director of Nursing, Madison, Wisconsin 
Hospital presented the question of meeting library accreditation standards. 

During the brief business meeting which followed, the new officers and com- 
mittee members were presented. The Fall meeting of the group will be in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Southern Regional Group of the Medical Library Association held its 
sixth annual meeting at Charleston, South Carolina, on March 8th and 9th, with 
the Library of the Medical College of South Carolina as host. Thirty-three mem- 
bers attended, representing ten states and the District of Columbia. 

The Dean of the Medical College of South Carolina, Dr. John T. Cuttino, 
and Miss Desmond Koster, Librarian, welcomed the Group at the opening 
session on Friday morning. Mr. Henry Schuman then told the librarians about 
the beginnings of the Trent Collection at Duke University and Dr. Trent’s 
philosophy and inspiration in establishing a medical history collection. He also 
described at random books, letters, ivory anatomical models, early apothecary 
jars, and other items of interest in the Collection. 

Following a luncheon served at the Medical College Dormitory, the members 
of the Group reassembled for an afternoon of roundtable discussion on ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Medical Libraries.” Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Rudolph Matas 
Medical Library, Tulane University School of Medicine, acted as moderator, 
leading the discussion of questions and problems submitted by the librarians 
in the Group. 

A tea at the home of Dr. J. I. Waring and a banquet at the Hotel Fort Sum- 
ter brought the first day of the meeting to a close. Dr. H. Rawling Pratt-Thomas 
was an interesting and witty after-dinner speaker at the banquet, choosing 
“One Man’s Meat’’—raising camellias—as his topic. 

Mr. Fred Bryant, Health Center Library, University of Florida, as chairman, 
presided at the business meeting Saturday morning, March 10th. Miss Loraine 
Neal, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory, spoke briefly on recruitment and 
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distributed literature on the subject. A project for the Group and the refresher 
courses to be offered at the 1958 meeting of the Medical Library Association 
were discussed. Officers for the coming year were elected: 
Chairman, Miss Loraine Neal, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory; 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Desmond Koster, Medical College of South Carolina 
Library; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Irene Graham, Rowland Medical Library, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi Medical Center. 
After accepting an invitation from Miss Marshall for the Group to meet in New 
Orleans in 1958, the meeting was adjourned for lunch at Henry’s Restaurant 
and an afternoon of sightseeing. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. GROUP MEETS IN FORT DETRICK, 
FREDERICK, MD. 


On Saturday, April 6, 1957 approximately 75 members of the Washington, 
D. C. Area Medical Library Group gathered in the Officers Club, Fort Detrick, 
Frederick, Md. for the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Group. The morning ses- 
sion was principally devoted toa Symposium on the Acquisition and Utilization 
of Foreign Language Medical Literature, with Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Di- 
rector, National Library of Medicine, as co-ordinator. Mr. Samuel Lazerow of 
the National Library of Medicine spoke on the Acquisition of such works; Dr. 
Victor A. McKusick of the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine on the 
Utilization of them; and Mr. Scott Adams, Librarian of the National Institutes 
of Health, on Soviet medical literature. Later Dr. LeRoy D. Forthergill, Scien- 
tific Advisor to the Chief Chemical Officer at Fort Detrick, read a paper on 
Biological Warfare and its Defense. 

Most of the afternoon session had as its topic the history of Frederick, Md., 
from its first settlement in the 1760’s through its role in the Civil War (Frederick 
was the home of Barbara Fritchie and the site of the Battle of the Monocacy) 
to the present. Mr. C. M. Mathias, Jr., Past President of the Frederick County 
Historical Society, discussed Historic Frederick, after which the group broke 
up for tours to various points of interest. 

The steering committee elected for 1957/58 consisted of: Dr. Sanford V. 
Larkey, Mr. Samuel Lazerow, Miss Hilda E. Moore, Mrs. Frances Player, and 
Mrs. Patricia Shaw. Alternates were Mrs. Helen Marquand, Mrs. Janerio 
Schmidt, Mrs. Jane Fulcher, and Miss Margaret McCluer. 


PREVIEW OF THE 1958 MLA MEETING 


The Fifth-seventh annual meeting of the Medical Library Association will 
be held in Rochester, Minnesota from June 2 through June 6, 1958 with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Kahler. The theme of the Rochester meeting will be 
“Advances in Medical Library Practice.” 
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A pre-convention activity is being planned for Saturday, May 31. A series of 
refresher courses embracing may fields of medical library work will be given. 
Classes will be made up from the following subjects: Administration, Acqui- 
sitions, Classification and Cataloging, Non-book materials, Photoduplication, 
Reference Work, Rare Books, Periodicals, Binding, Library Architecture 
Equipment, and Medical Terminology. 

It will be possible for each participant to take four courses during the day, 
two in the morning and two in the afternoon. Each session will be 114 hours 
in length, the hour for a prepared lecture and a half hour for a discussion period. 

Among the highlights of the regular program will be a panel discussion on 
what the medical specialists expect from the Medical Library. Speakers will 
be from the Mayo Clinic Staff. A one day trip is being planned to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul with visits to the University of Minnesota and the Ramsey County 
Medical Library. 

After a day in the Twin Cities the remainder of the program will be held in 
Rochester. There will be a Symposium on Automata and Librarianship, and a 
session on American Medical History and Medical Librarianship. 

Arrangements are being made for pre- and post-convention tours for those 
who may wish to explore some of the natural beauty of Minnesota. 











News Items 





MAYO CLINIC LIBRARY MARKS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Library of the Mayo Clinic, as a separate entity, began to function on 
March 1, 1907, when the late Mrs. Maude H. Mellish was appointed to develop 
a medical library and to do editorial work in connection with the preparation 
of medical papers for publication. The Mayo Clinic Library has since in- 
creased from a small collection to one of more than 95,000 volumes. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the library in March, 1957, coincided with completion 
of the remodeling project which had been in process during the previous 2 
years. Formerly, the Mayo Clinic Library occupied the twelfth floor of the 1928 
Mayo Clinic building, now known as the Plummer Building. The library now 
occupies the eleventh floor, twelfth floor, part of the fourteenth floor, and the 
sixteenth floor. 

A series of open houses were held to mark the anniversary in March. On 
March 15 the Laboratory Society of the Mayo Clinic held its regular meeting 
in the Mayo Clinic Library. After short talks by Dr. A. H. Sanford, first chair- 
man of the Library Committee of the Mayo Clinic, Dr E. G. Wakefield, pres- 
ent chairman of this committee, and Librarian Thomas E. Keys, small groups 
of the Laboratory Society, under the guidance of members of the Library 
Committee, inspected various remodeled and expanded areas of the library. An 
open house for fellows of the Mayo Foundation was held on the evening of 
March 15. A series of open houses was held from March 18 to 22 for current 
and emeritus members of the Mayo Clinic staff, medical and nonmedical. Also 
invited to the open houses were the local teachers, librarians, and members of 
interested groups. 

A Guide to the Use of the Mayo Clinic Library, a 45-page, illustrated pamphlet 
was published as part of the anniversary celebration. Copies are available 
upon request to Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Librarian, Mayo Clinic Library, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS 


Scientific Translations; a preliminary guide to sources and services has appeared 
as Public Health Service Publication No. 514, emanating from the National 
Library of Medicine. This 12-page pamphlet was edited by Miss Sheila Parker 
of the National Library of Medicine staff, with the assistance of Miss Rosemary 
Roberts and Mr. Scott Adams of the National Institutes of Health, and Mr. 
Ralph O’Dette of the National Science Foundation. 

The guide represents a preliminary attempt to provide a directory of sources 
for locating and procuring translations, including data on cooperative transla- 
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tion programs, governmental agencies which collect or prepare translations, 
and a list of commercial translation services in the United States. Though in- 
complete, the guide is offered at this time as a stopgap measure to meet the 
critical need for information in this field. A copy may be obtained by re- 
quest to the Director, National Library of Medicine, Washington 25, D. C. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL BULLETINS COLLECTION AT YALE 


An insight into medical education of the 19th Century is afforded in a col- 
lection of medical school bulletins recently acquired by the Yale School of 
Medicine Library. The collection is the gift of Dr. Creighton Barker, Lecturer 
in Public Health at Yale and Executive Secretary of the Connecticut Medical 
Society. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES ANNOUNCES NEW APPLICATION 
PROCEDURE FOR LIBRARIAN POSITIONS 


Candidates for career Librarian positions with the City of Los Angeles may 
now receive definite job appointments without the necessity of making a trip 
to Los Angeles for interview or examination, according to an announcement 
by Joseph W. Hawthorne, General Manager of the Civil Service Department. 
These positions have a salary range of $355 to $440 a month. 

Candidates must be college graduates with 24 semester units of library train- 
ing and a degree or certificate in library science. College seniors who will have 
their degree or certificate in library science by August, 1957 may apply. 

Under the new procedure, interested persons should mail the following docu- 
ments to Civic Service Recruitment Division, Room 5A, City Hall, Los Angeles 
12, California: a completed application form (blanks obtainable at address 
mentioned), a transcript of college record, a recent passport-type photo, two 
letters of reference from nonrelatives (preferably one from a professor), and a 
one-dollar filing fee. Eligibility and definite job offers will be based upon an 
evaluation made from the items listed. 

For candidates who live in or are visiting Southern California, evaluation will 
continue to be by personal interview, as formerly. 


INTERNSHIPS AT THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Three outstanding library school students who will receive their master’s 
degrees in library science this summer have been selected for internships at the 
National Library of Medicine for the academic year beginning in September 
1957. The interns are Miss Vivian M. Buggs, University of Michigan; Miss 
Ann N. Curtis, University of California; and Mr. William Wiedman, Colum- 
bia University. 
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INTERNSHIPS AT WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


A work-study program to aid students in preparing for library service in the 
physical sciences has just been announced by Ethyl Corp. Research Labora- 
tories of Detroit, Mich., and the School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University in Clevelend. 

The program is open to college graduates with an undergraduate major in 
chemistry or chemical engineering who will be candidates for either the mas- 
ter’s degree or the doctorate in library science. One such award is available for 
the 1957-58 academic year. 

The general] plan for this internship is as follows: the recipient will begin the 
program with a summer session or winter session at the School of Library 
Science, followed by a semester of work in the Information Services Division of 
Ethyl Corp. Research Laboratories. 

This pattern of alternating between school and work will normally continue 
until the recipient will have completed the work for the degree in library science. 
While at the Ethyl Corp. the student will be employed in professional work in 
technical documentation, will be considered a temporary employee of the 
corporation and will be paid an initial stipend of $415-$470 per month, de- 
pending on previous education. 

The recipient will be under no obligation to remain with Ethyl Corp. after 
the completion of the program, nor will Ethyl Corp. be obligated to make an 
offer of permanent employment to the recipient. 

Applicants for the internship must meet the formal admission requirements 
of the School of Library Science and the employment qualifications of Ethyl 
Corp. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Jesse H. Shera, dean of the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Application 
must be filed,on the prescribed form which will be supplied on request. 


OLD APOTHECARY JARS EXHIBITED 


An interesting and colorful exhibit of old apothecary jars has been prepared 
by Miss Frances Seaver and placed in the Library of the Brooke U. S. Army 
Hospital at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Miss Seaver, Medical Librarian at 
Brooke Hospital, was fortunate in borrowing this valuable collection of jars 
from Dr. Sidney R. Kaliski, a consultant at the hospital, who has collected them 
over a long period of years during his travels in various cities in Spain, Istanbul, 
Ankara, Paris, Majorca, Yucatan, and Mexico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF BURMA 
SHAN STATE GOVERNMENT ON NEW MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Mr. Morris Joseph Spivack, American lawyer, has kindly volunteered to 
help establish a medical library for the Shan States. 
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This medical library will serve the needs of the entire medical profession in 
the Shan States, including the Head Office at Kalaw and the district civil sur- 
geoncies at Taunggyi, Loilem, Lashio, and Kongtung, as well as the district 
medical offices at Kalaw and Hsipaw, and the civil surgeoncy or medical officer- 
ship which is to be established in the North Eastern Special District, Wa 
States. 

Dr. HKam endorses this library project which is so necessary for the welfare 
of the people of the Shan States, and desires that it be given every possible 
support. Any help that can be given to Mr. Spivack in the collection of books 
and journals, and serial publications for the Shan States Government Medical 
Library will be greatly appreciated by the entire medical staff of Burma 


EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE ON ORGANIZING AND 
MANAGING INFORMATION 


A conference for management on company libraries was held in Chicago on 
February 1, 1957. It was sponsored by University College, the adult education 
division of the University of Chicago, and planned in cooperation with Illinois 
Chapter, Special Libraries Association and the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. Shirley F. Harper, librarian of the University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center was conference coordinator. 

This one-day meeting was planned to help management become familiar with 
what industrial libraries are doing and can do, and with the organization and 
integration problems of establishing a successful library. The speakers were 
Dr. A. Allan Bates, Vice-President for Research and Development, Portland 
Cement Association; Eugene B. Jackson, Librarian, Research Staff, General 
Motors Technical Center; Allen Kent, Associate Director, Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, Western Reserve University; H. R. 
J. Grosch, Manager of Scientific Applications, Computer Department, General 
Electric Company, Tempe, Arizona; Norman H. Martin, Assistant Professor, 
School of Business, The University of Chicago; Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Library 
Consultant, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis; and Herman H. Henkle, 
Librarian, The John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


The Twelfth National Industrial Health Conference was held at Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri, April 20-26, 1957. This Conference annually brings 
together the five organizations whose members are responsible for maintaining 
the health of the nation’s industrial workers: the Industrial Medical Associa- 
tion; the American Industrial Hygiene Association; the American Association 
of Industrial Nurses; the American Conference of Governmental Industrial 
Hygienists; and the American Association of Industrial Dentists. 
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DOCTORS CLARK AND FULTON HONORED 


The Board of Directors of the Passano Foundation announce that Dr. Wil- 
liam Mansfield Clark, Professor Emeritus of the Department of Biological 
Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, has been selected 
as the recipient of the $5,000.00 Passano Foundation Award for 1957. The 
Award was made to Dr. Clark in recognition of his long and distinguished career 
as investigator and teacher, and for his demonstration over the years of the im- 
portance of physical methods, notably the control of pH and of oxidation-reduc- 
tion to the study of life processes. 

Dr. John F. Fulton, noted physiologist and medical historian at Yale, re- 
ceived the honorary Doctor of Letters degree from Oxford University in 
England in June. This honorary degree is the fifth degree awarded to him by 
Oxford. A Rhodes Scholar there in 1921-23, Dr. Fulton already held a Bachelor 
of Arts (1923), a Master of Arts (1925), a Doctor of Philosophy (1925), anda 
Doctor of Science (1941). 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Catherine Brosky (Carnegie ’47) has been appointed librarian, Graduate 
School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. She had formerly been 
assistant librarian, United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Helen Cambell, Art Librarian, National Library of Medicine, became 
Mrs. Moore Wharton on April 8, 1957. 

Miss Genevieve Cole (Wisconsin ’52) is now chief librarian, Treadwell Library, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. She had formerly been reference li- 
brarian, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Mr. John M. Connor, earlier at the Columbia University Medical Library, 
N. Y., and recently with the Navy library service, has accepted the position of 
Librarian of the Los Angeles County Medical Association. Mr. Connor reported 
for duty in March. 

Miss Lora-Frances Davis, who served as Medical Librarian at the Tokyo U. S. 
Army Hospital from September 1953 through February 6, 1957, was presented 
a “Certificate of Achievement” by Col. Robert B. Skinner, TUSAH Command- 
ing Officer prior to her departure for the United States. 

Miss Mary Fenlon married Mr. Thomas Kaylor on October 8, 1956. 

Miss Helen Holt, of Houston, Texas, married Mr. John C. Garrott. 

Dr. J. Prytz Johansen has succeeded the late Dr. Jean Anker as chief librarian 
of the Scientific and Medical Department of the University Library, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

In October, 1956, Miss A. Lothian spoke at the International Congress of 
the History of Pharmacy in Switzerland. 

Miss Marion A. Murphy, who was married on February 15, 1957 to Mr. 
Wilbur F. Murra, has resigned from her position as Librarian at Washington 
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University School of Medicine, St. Louis, and has moved to Minneapolis where 
she expects to retire from her library career. 

Miss Jeanne M. Reilly has been appointed Librarian at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital Library in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Otto Spohr of the University of Cape Town has been appointed Medical 
Librarian of Makerere College to succeed Mrs. Milburn who has retired. 

Mr. S. H. Watkins has recently been appointed supervisor of the reading 
room in the Wellcome Library, London. 

Miss Betty Ann Withrow assumed her new position in the Library at the 
University of Vermont College of Medicine in June. She was formerly on the 
staff of the University of Miami Medical School Library. 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Wong, formerly with the Yale University Medical Library 
is now Medical Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, West Haven, 
Conn. 











Book Reviews and Journal Notes 





DoE, JANET, AND MARSHALL, MARY Louise, eds. Medical Library Association 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice, with a Bibliography of the Reference 
Works and Histories in Medicine and the Allied Sciences. 2d ed. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1956. xv, 601 p. $10.00. 

The Handbook exemplifies the spirit of service which has so long distinguished 
the Medical Library Association. Because Janet Doe and Mary Louise Marshall 
typify this debt of the many to the few, it is most fitting for this review to 
appear in the Janet Doe Festschrift issue of the BULLETIN. 

In the best vade mecum tradition, a clearly defined major audience is envis- 
aged but there is breadth enough to benefit a wider readership. The Handbook 
directs itself primarily to those medical libraries containing fewer than 20,000 
volumes, a class that comprised three quarters of American medical libraries in 
1950. It declares its basic purpose to be “‘to present as simply as possible infor- 
mation useful to those who deal with medical literature, whether librarians, 
physicians, scientists, or students.’”’ Readers from each of these groups will have 
to provide their own reviews dependent upon the pertinency of the volume to 
their own situation. The present reviewers represent a library outside the major 
target area who nevertheless find the Handbook to be a key addition to the 
literature of the profession.! 

The text begins appropriately with a chapter on medical libraries by the late 
Marion F. Dondale. Dealing principally with the literature of medicine and 
early libraries, types of medical libraries, differences between medical and gen- 
eral libraries, and the distribution of medical libraries, it is well organized, in- 
formative—an excellent brief introduction to the subject The second chapter, 
written by Bertha B. Hallam, is devoted to the Medical Library Association, 
which has played a vital role in the development of medical libraries and libra- 
rianship in the present century. Though the origin of the Association is related 
briefly, the chapter is concerned mainly with setting forth the present organi- 
zational structure and program.” 

William Postell holds up both a mirror and a goal for the medical librarian 
in the chapter which chronicles the development of professional standards. 
Some readers may be more critical than the author of the panacea of certifica- 
tion as a means of achieving professional recognition, but none will quarrel with 
his call for related avocations and for being well informed of progress in the 
fields of medicine and librarianship. There is a spur here for all readers to 
achieve their potentials more fully. 


1 Elliott H. Morse. 
2 W. B. McDaniel, 2d. 
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A substantial dish of administrative know-how and basic building planning 
information is offered by Mildred Jordan in her chapter on administration. It 
is well seasoned with partisan discussions of the traditional controversies about 
the effectiveness of the library committee and the relations of the departmental 
to the university library. Librarians with library committees who have aggres- 
sively told the library’s story and who have buttressed the librarian’s ambitions 
will qualify the author’s desire to remove all executive function or authority 
from library committees. A purely advisory or rubber-stamp function will not 
sustain the constructive interest of busy physicians. 

With remarkable clarity of logic and economy of word, the author gives the 
principles of budgeting and library planning. The sections of the Denver Public 
Library’s code of ethics which are quoted could be aptly inscribed on the walls 
of library workrooms.! 

The chapter on acquisition and preservation, by Isabelle T. Anderson, is a 
very thorough discussion of these processes with an up-to-date bibliographical 
section. All types of material are mentioned and evaluated. The problems of 
each type of library (medical school, pharmacy, etc.) are discussed separately, 
enabling the reader to find easily and quickly information relating to the spe- 
cific kind of library in which he is interested. 

The addition (since the first edition) of sections on the repair, binding, and 
preservation of books with a rather complete description of the processes should 
be of great help to a beginning librarian. There is also a description of the 
Medical Library Exchange which was omitted from the first edition, with an 
evaluation of its work for medical libraries. The U. S. Book Exchange, started 
since the first edition was published, is described in some detail. The question 
of gifts is taken up with some very pertinent suggestions as to the handling of 
them. 

In the chapters on classification and cataloging, by M. Irene Jones and Wilma 
Troxel, respectively, procedures are outlined which should enable even a sub- 
professional librarian to understand them. Considerable detail is given in 
describing those classification systems in general use in medical libraries. Those 
systems peculiar to one library or another are mentioned and evaluated. The 
entire discussion is planned to enable a librarian setting up a new library or 
considering the revision of an old system to select that classification scheme 
which will best serve the library’s needs. 

The sample catalog cards reproduced in the first edition have not been con- 
tinued here but the verbal descriptions seem complete enough to make this un- 
necessary. 

The many pitfalls in the use of subject headings are well explained and many 
excellent suggestions are given. The lack of a standard subject heading list is 
emphasized and substitutes are fully listed and evaluated.* 


3H. Muriel Hodge. 
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The chapter on non-book materials, by Eleanor Fair, covers the miscellaneous 
type of material which often presents problems in selection and procurement, 
cataloging and storage. The advantages and disadvantages of various methods 
of handling pamphlets and reprints, pictures, maps, and museum material are 
discussed and several practical suggestions are made for their use for display 
purposes.‘ 

The photoduplication chapter contributed by Mildred E. Walter is an infor- 
mation-packed section with reference value. Particularly helpful are descrip- 
tions of the variety of sources of different kinds of photoduplication and concise 
descriptions of different machines. A book-copying model of the Thermofax 
machine has been developed since the writing of this chapter and should be 
investigated before purchasing one of the photoduplication alternatives to 
Photostat. 

Somewhat controversial is the statement that the making of copies of Pho- 
tostats of copyright originals is illegal. This is a twilight zone of legality which 
remains untested in court. Discretion suggests, however, that the library mak- 
ing copies should charge for the service of copying rather than sell the prints 
and should require a signed statement from the requester assuming responsi- 
bility for securing proper permission in the event of republication. Special con- 
sideration should be given to the rights of translators whose work has not 
actually been published. 

A major revision of local interlibrary loan relationships is envisioned with 
the development of facsimile transmission techniques.! 

Recognition of the increased emphasis on public relations is made by the ad- 
dition of a new chapter, by Mildred R. Crowe, on planning and carrying out a 
successful public relations program. The role of each individual staff member in 
developing good public relations through friendly, competent service is stressed 
and specific techniques of publicity including annual reports, library handbooks 
and Friends of the Library groups are outlined. 

The revised chapter on reference and bibliographic service, by Eileen R. 
Cunningham and Mary E. Grinnell, contains much helpful information for the 
medical reference librarian. The examples of reference request forms and sample 
questions and answers were of particular interest to this reader. 

The two separate lists of general and historical reference works from the 
first edition have been combined into one comprehensive Bibliography brought 
up-to-date by careful additions and deletions. The value of the Bibliography as 
a reference tool is further enhanced by its arrangement by subject rather than 
by form, as in the first edition.* 

From the standpoint of the serials librarian, the arrangement of the material 
on periodicals leaves much to be desired. Pertinent information may be found 
in seven of the twelve chapters, although not in the one entitled ‘“Non-book 
materials.”’ This is especially discouraging in view of the fact stated on page 


4 Josephine Walsh. 
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ten that ‘Periodicals predominate over books in medical libraries, for they are 
of first importance in medicine.” Furthermore, the index, unlike that of the 
first edition, does not attempt to break down the items included under “‘Peri- 
odicals.”’ 

Detailed suggestions for evaluating and ordering periodicals, for classifying 
and cataloging them, and some hints of their use in reference work are presented. 
But there is a lack of information or advice on such things as the mechanics of 
recording issues as they arrive, making necessary corrections, instituting claims 
for missing issues, and binding; in other words, those routines which consume 
more than half of the time of a serials department or of a librarian in a small 
medical library. This seems a definite loss, for it is difficult to find all of these 
procedures discussed in any one place, and they might well be included despite 
the statement in the preface that it is presumed that librarians are already 
acquainted with general library practices.® 

The lengthy final chapter, on rare books and the history of medicine, would 
perhaps seem inordinately comprehensive and detailed, in view of the fact that 
the book is primarily designed for libraries having fewer than 20,000 volumes, 
if one were not aware that medical librarians have a long tradition of active 
concern with the history of medicine. Written by Gertrude L. Annan, presently 
Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine but formerly in charge of its 
Rare Book and History Department, the chapter exhibits, not with the tightest 
of organization, her extraordinary grasp of this technically complicated field. 
The librarian staring at his first rare book waiting to be classified and catalogued, 
or faced with a difficult historical reference question, will certainly receive help 
from Miss Annan; but he may decide, when he discovers what really should be 
done with the book or question, that it would be simpler to join the marines. 
Before doing so, however, he should, if rare books and historical reference are an 
active concern of his clientele, see that his library is provided with the 70-odd 
basic reference works listed on pp. 333-334. A “short list”’ (which strangely does 
not include Lynn Thorndike’s “‘History of magic and experimental science”’), 
it is, nevertheless, a formidable one—inevitably, for some of the indispensable 
reference works on it are themselves in the rare book category; others, if not 
suitable for so dignified a label, have yet long been out of print. The chapter will 
probably be of greatest use and interest to those who have access to the works 
on this basic list, but who have underestimated the potentialities of historical 
cataloguing and reference work. All of its readers, it is to be hoped, will applaud 
Miss Annan’s humanistic conviction that an historical collection should serve 
more than an ornamental purpose. The historical sections of the book’s com- 
prehensive Bibliography, on which the chapter constantly draws, renew the 
impression gained from the first edition, that they constitute an exceptionally 
rewarding bibliographic tool for anyone delving into the history of medicine.” 

It is impossible to imagine a library situation in which the new edition of the 


5 Muriel Zeldis. 
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Handbook would not materially aid the practitioner of the art of medical libra- 
rianship. A freshness of approach is manifest despite the publication problems 
which delayed until 1956 the printing of material which the Preface notes, in all 
but a few instances dates from October 1953 or earlier. 

The completeness of the bibliographies and the skillful preparation of the 
index give the Handbook a definitive quality that is confirmed by the eminence 
of the contributors in their respective fields. The Association might well con- 
sider ways of putting a copy into the hands of every new member. 

E..iott H. Morsr 
W. B. McDANIEL, 2d. 
H. MuriEt Hopce 
JOSEPHINE WALSH 
MURIEL ZELDIS 


U. S. National Library of Medicine. Classification; a scheme for the shelf ar- 
rangement of books in the field of medicine and its related sciences. [2d ed.] 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1956. 314 p. $2.00. 

Another edition of the National Library of Medicine’s classification stresses 
further simplification of the original scheme and incorporation of various 
changes and new concepts. A line by line comparison of the 1st and 2d editions 
does not show extensive change. Consequently, little re-classification is in- 
volved for those using the scheme. Since a comparative study would be out-of- 
place here, only some of the most pertinent changes will be noted. 

1. Terminology and topic heading changes: replacement of eponymic terms 
where possible; modernization of terms; more concise wording of topic heading 
and subheadings. 

2. Schedules modified or renamed: (W) Medical Profession; (WD) Deficiency 
Diseases (formerly Systemic Diseases) with little change in subject content 
except for the addition of a new disease entity: Collagen Diseases (WD375); 
(WG) Geriatrics. Chronic Disease. 

3. Subject condensation units: (WD) Public Health, e.g., Preventive Medicine 
(WA110-24) reduced from 10 categories to 4; (WK) Endocrinology, e.g., 
Pituitary gland (WKS500-590) reduced from 19 categories to 9. . 

‘4, Schedule reorganization or expansion: (QZ200-380) Neoplasms (re-organ- 
ized); (WF970-985) Thorax and Thoracic Surgery [expansion of previous 
(WF968) Chest wall;] (WT) Geriatrics (expanded to include: WT120 Geriatric 
hygiene ...; WT150 Geriatric psychiatry . . .) 

5. Scope note additions where schedules have been condensed. 

6. New topic incorporation for material appearing since previous edition, 
among the most notable are: Chronic disease, Collagen diseases, Muscle relax- 
ants, Tissue therapy, Ultra-sound therapy. 

7. Geographical-chronological table for American imprints appended to 
(WZ250) Americana schedule. 
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8. 19th century simplified outline classification for monographs brought to- 
gether in a separate section. 

9. Index enlargement has been made more useful by including those topics 
deleted from the classification schedules proper in the condensed subject sec- 
tions. There are some recent topics lacking, however, which one might have 
expected to find, e.g.,: Chlorpromazine; Rauwolfia; Stress (Physiology); Tran- 
quilizers. 

No classification will solve all problems or answer all questions and the im- 
possible should not be demanded from any one system. On the whole, this 
scheme fills the needs of the National Library of Medicine collection from the 
standpoint of its administrative economy and developmental policies, its serv- 
ice, and its physical plant facilities. 

The following suggestions are made with one thought in mind: to make this 
classification more helpful to other libraries using it. 

1. The Cuttering pattern, under Category 1, Serials (W 1) and Category 2, 
Congresses (W 3) as planned by the National Library, is based on a system of 
mathematical tabulation within alphabetical sequences of letter and title com- 
binations. It follows the Cutter principal to some extent and was formulated 
on the basis of an alphabetical serial entry list. It would be extremely helpful 
if this notation pattern could be made available in conjunction with the Classi- 
fication schedules. 

2. A more extensive index would add much to the value of this system. Here 
is a reference tool to be used by a variety of people whose levels of subject 
knowledge, classification experience, and language abilities are unpredictable; 
whose application of the classification will be to collections of unestimable size 
and growth; whose need for clarifying pointers or established policies can only 
be imagined by those who have experienced the variety of problems that evolve 
in teaching and training classifiers. By means of a more extensive index classi- 
fication processes are speeded up, policy conferences are minimized, frequency 
of schedule notations, additions, minor changes, terminology modifications, 
etc., are reduced. 

Librarians, the world over, will follow the continued development of the 
National Library of Medicine’s Classification with great interest. 

M. IRENE JONES 


U. S. Library of Congress. Reference Department. The Library of Congress: A 
Selected List of References. Washington, D. C. 1956. 20 p. processed. 35 
cents. Obtainable from Card Division, Library of Congress. 

The preface indicates that the bibliography was initiated as “‘a reading list 
to be used primarily by the members of the Library’s annual Internship Pro- 
gram.” It provides references to the background, the collections, and the ac- 
tivities of the Library and, as the preface explains, even with the present 
expansion “the original design as an informal reading list has been maintained.” 
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Although emphasis is given to articles which are descriptive of the Library, 
some of outstanding working tools are included. 

142 books or articles comprise the list and they are so organized and classified 
that it is easy to locate any topic of interest. For example, included under the 
entry Science is item No. 139, an article by Dr. Zwemer on ‘‘Medical science 
resources” which appeared in the BULLETIN. 

It is most difficult in this case to pit one’s self against a body of experts. 
Hence, in lieu of this, your reviewer has concerned himself with the chronology 
or mechanics of such a specialized compilation. One-half of the references repre- 
sent publications from 1950 to date and three-fourths of the publications carry 
publication dates of the last ten years. This might make it appear that it is not 
only a selected bibliography but a bibliography of recent publications. This is 
not quite true, however, since there are three references in years prior to 1900, 
the earliest being 1897, and it would appear that the vintage years for publi- 
cations on this Library were 1942 and 1948 to 1955. 

Since your reviewer has digressed this far from a description of the list, he 
would like to raise a question concerning entry No. 53 which is “‘The interna- 
tional exchange of publications” by Laurence J. Kipp, who is a librarian at 
Harvard University. Under place of publication we find [Wakefield? Mass., 
1950?]. Whoever made the entry was concerned enough with the place and date 
to make a guess and then question it. I have often wondered why in circum- 
stances like this the cataloger does not address a postal card to his confrere and 
ask him to come clean and tell us exactly where and when this was published. 
Won’t those who use entries like this in the future wonder whether or not there 
was a lack of communication between librarians in the 1950’s? 

FosTER E. MOHRHARDT 


JANSSEN, Baroness C. E. Belgian Red Cross Hospital Libraries. UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries, 10:76-79, April 1956. 

Here is presented a brief description of the excellent volunteer library service 
of the National Council for Hospital and Sanatorium Libraries begun in 1937 
in Brussels by the Belgium Red Cross. It now has fifty-seven libraries function- 
ing, with more than 350 volunteers distributing books once a week in general 
and tuberculosis hospitals. 

A central office staffed by members trained in library techniques selects, or- 
ganizes, and maintains the book collection, with an allowance of a minimum of 
four books per bed for general hospitals, ten books per bed for tuberculosis 
sanatoria. These collections are separated and book boxes sent out regularly. 

Of interest is the emphasis placed on the coding of titles, all of which are 
reviewed by reading committees composed of the members of the National 
Council. Also of note is the annotated catalog used to assist patients to select 
their own books. The growth and importance of the service has been recognized 
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by annual subsidies from the Ministry of Education. It is interesting to compare 
the work of this small well-organized, highly central unit with the operation of 
hospital libraries in our own country which grow rather haphazardly. Such a 
system as that of the Belgium Red Cross seems most successfully operated in a 
small area. The coding of books and the annotated catalog, however, are a spe- 
cial approach with which other hospital libraries have experimented. 

All agree, in general, that reading in a hospital is “‘to distract the patients’ 
attention from their troubles, develop their taste for reading and improve their 
general, cultural background.” Most hospital libraries are reluctant to code 
books as specifically as the CNBHS, though when the distribution is handled 
by volunteers, its value is recognizable. Furthermore, the use of the annotated 
catalog necessarily limits the titles, so that a wide choice of selection is pre- 
cluded. 

To such an efficient volunteer library service as the Belgium Red Cross has 
evolved, which strives to bring the best in moral and spiritual values to the 
patient through reading, we can only wish continued growth and success. 

MARGARET M. KINNEY 


PROSKAUER, Curt. A Professional Library for the Dentist. Albany, N. Y., Tico- 
nium Division of Consolidated Metal Products Corp., 1956. 8 p. 

This bibliography is intended for the general practitioner. It consists of two 
hundred and forty-six books and seven dental journals recommended to Dr. 
Proskauer by deans of dental schools in the United States. The classified list 
is divided into 29 subjects and includes books on the sciences related to dentis- 
try. The books date from 1909 (Geurini’s History of Dentistry) to 1957 
(Miller’s Oral Diagnosis and Treatment). This list acts as a guide to the best 
available works in the main branches of dentistry. 

MINNIE ORFANOS 


University of Kansas Medical Center Library, Kansas City; University of 
Maryland Medical Center Library, Baltimore. Fifth and Sixth Library 
Building Plans Institutes. Proceedings. ACRL Monographs Number 15, 
Chicago, Association of College and Reference Libraries, April 1956. pp. 
30-38; 39-48. 

Plans for two libraries, one with a capacity of 100,000 volumes and the other 
with a 200,000 volume total capacity, are presented together with reproduction 
of plans, critique and discussion. Of vital interest to those who are planning a 
medical library are the discussions by recognized authorities concerning the 
criteria for size and placing of tables, the value of and size suitable for confer- 
ence rooms and studies, size and relationship of circulation and reference areas, 
influence of outside exposures, elevation, fenestration, and extensive comment 
on size of modules. 

BERNICE M. HETZNER 
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CANTRELL, CLYDE H. Sadie P. Delaney: Bibliotherapist and librarian. South- 
eastern Librarian, 6:105-109, Fall, 1956. 

In this glowing, well-earned, well-documented tribute to Dr. Sadie P. Dela- 
ney, Chief Librarian of the VA Hospital of Tuskegee, Alabama, the Director of 
Libraries of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute reviews the different aspects 
of the art of bringing books and people, particularly patients, together. These 
approaches Dr. Delaney has utilized and adapted with outstanding vision and 
skill during her thirty-seven years of administering library service to the 2000 
neuropsychiatric patients at Tuskegee. Her long, energetic and productive 
career in bibliotherapy, indeed, a source of inspiration to her colleagues, is 
further reinforced by this account. 

MARGARET M. KINNEY 


DoE, JANET: Gertrude L. Annan. The Academy Bookman 9: 9-12, 1956. 

This note is to call attention to the beautifully written and well-deserved 
tribute to Miss Annan. No words of anyone else can do justice to what Miss 
Doe has written, and all that can be said is to recommend that everyone get a 


copy and read this for himself. 
M. E. B. 


GrEGG, ALAN. On the Reading of Medical Literature. Armed Forces Medical 
Journal, 7: 1596-1604, November 1956. 

The author discusses critical selection in the reading of medical literature 
and makes suggestions for judging certain qualities of an author. He feels that 
good exposition should render the less familiar in terms of the more familiar, 
the complex into the simple, the vague into the precise. Attention is called to 
the frequency of multiple causation and a warning made against becoming an 
easy victim of plausibility. A simple and practical mathematical formula is 
presented as a reliable criterion for drawing some inferences of probability from 
small numbers. 

Gustavus H. Kiincx, M.D. 


WInIck, CHARLES. Dictionary of Anthropology. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. vii, 579 p. $10.00. 

During the past thirty years the science of Anthropology has undergone a 
tremendous development which in turn has given rise to a complicated and 
technical vocabulary. This has created a need for the special dictionary which 
Mr. Winick has compiled. This work includes entries relevant to all five fields 
of Anthropology, i.e., Physical Anthropology, Archaeology, Linguistics, Eth- 
nology, and Social Anthropology as well as the related sciences of Egyptology, 
Psychology, Geology, Geography, Anatomy, Serology, and Near and Far 
Eastern Studies. 
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Although the variety of items is great, it is disappointing that there are fre- 
quent inaccuracies and a lack of precision in the definitions which give the 
work an uneven character. The entries in Social Anthropology are on the whole 
more reliable than those in Physical Anthropology or Ethnology. 

The author defines the term archanthropic as “referring to Paleoanthropic 
or Neanthropic types of man” which is a gross error. Archanthropic man is a 
term coined by Weidenneich to denote the Pithecanthropus stage of human 
evolution as opposed to the later more evolved Hominid stages designated as 
Paleoanthropic (Neanderthal) and Neanthropic (homo sapiens). 

LAWRENCE OSCHINSKY, Ph.D. 


Price, Lucren. Scalpel and Pen: A Portrait of Harvey Cushing. The Yale Re 
view, 46: 206-221, Winter 1957. 

Harvey Cushing was Moseley Professor of Surgery at Harvard and Surgeon- 
in-Chief at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital from 1912 to 1932. He was known 
not only as an eminent surgeon but as a distinguished man of letters. In 1926 
he was awarded the Pulitzer prize for The Life of Sir William Osler (published 
in 1925). He created a school of neurosurgery and will be forever one of the 
great leaders in American medicine. Mr. Price, known to Bostonians as “Uncle 
Dudley” of the Boston Globe’s editorial page, had been a close friend and admirer 
of Dr. Cushing for many years, having come to Dr. Cushing’s attention after 
the Atlantic Monthly had published his “Olympians in Homespun” and “‘Hard- 
scrabble Hellas,” two essays depicting the rugged lifein anOhio academy (Kent) 
which they both knew so well, 

Harvey Cushing came from a long line of physicians—father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather having all been general practitioners. The grandfather, 
Erastus, moved to the village of Cleveland in the Western Reserve in 1834, and 
there Harvey was born on April 8, 1869. In keeping with a long-standing Ohio 
tradition, in 1887 he went to Yale College for his bachelor’s degree (B. A. 1891), 
and then proceeded, as had his brother Ned before him, to Harvard Medical 
School, graduating from there in 1895. 

He achieved a brilliant record in medical school—indeed most of his class 
regarded Cushing as their outstanding classmate. After a year’s internship at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital (1895-96) Cushing joined the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital staff as Assistant Resident in Surgery with William Halsted 
as his chief, and Osler, Kelly, and Welch, the “Big Four’ of the famous portrait 
by John Singer Sargent, all becoming fast friends. In Osler especially he found 
enthusiasm and sympathetic understanding, and his biography of this great 
figure gives evidence of the warm affection which existed between them. 

Mr. Price has depicted briefly, but carefully, a great surgeon, scholar, and 
humanist; he has brought out in addition the simplicity of Cushing’s nature, his 
great energy, and many interests, not least of which was his love of book col- 
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lecting. Dr. Cushing’s collection of medical incunabula, Vesalius, Paré, Harvey, 
Jenner, and many other outstanding men in the field of early medicine, was 
brought together over a period of many years, and subsequently given to Yale 
University. With the collections of Arnold C. Klebs and John F. Fulton, this 
library forms the nucleus of the Yale Historical Medical Library. 

Mr. Price’s paper bears evidence of Cushing’s tastes, his sympathies, and his 
learning, also his keen interest in people, his geniality and graciousness. On the 
scientific side he is rightfully pictured asa leader and the founder of brain sur- 
gery—when he began his brain operations nine patients out of ten died; after 
he had practiced thirty years nine out of ten lived. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 


WinsLow, WALKER. The Menninger Story. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday. 
1956. 350 p. $5.00 

It has been said in different ways and by different sages that the most valu- 
able assets to insure success are to possess a keen, creative mind and to live long 
enough to use it to full advantage. Dr. Charles F. Menninger had the mind, the 
attitude, the ambition, and a long life and the account of his accomplishments 
which forms the nucleus of this interesting book, shows that he made remarkable 
use of them. 

The Menninger Story is an absorbing detailed account of a most remarkable 
family and its activities in connection with the origin, development, and man- 
agement of a famous psychiatric and educational institution. The author, 
Walker Winslow, has handled hissubject with skill and understanding. The text 
is impressive in its scope dealing thoroughly with the founding and growth of 
the Topeka Clinic in terms of the interrelationship of the three men that made 
such a project possible and outstanding in its accomplishments. The powerful 
example set by the father both as a physician and as a person stimulated two of 
the sons to enter medicine as a career and to make well-known outstanding 
contributions in their own names. The importance of Dr. William Menninger’s 
influence in reorganizing and improving military psychiatric concepts and prac- 
tice during World War II and of Dr. Karl Menninger’s development of a sound 
psychiatric practice in the Veterans Administration as well as the creation and 
administration of the largest training program in the country for psychiatric 
residents, combining the facilities of the clinic and of the Winter V.A. Hospital, 
are among the numerous activities that could be recounted. 

This instructive book should be read by all who would like to know about the 
origin and development of the Menninger Clinic, not only from the standpoint 
of the interpersonal relationship of the father and sons which has determined its 
present form and its influence on psychiatry, but also as a model example of 
how a private clinic can become a valuable center of training and research in 
the vast setting of American medicine. 

Notan D. C. Lewis, M.D. 
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FLEMING, THomas P. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell on Florence Nightingale. 
Columbia University Columns, 6: 37-43, 1956, ports. 

The Columbia University Libraries have been fortunate enough to acquire 
a collection of 149 autographed letters, ranging in date from 1850 to 1884, 
written by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 1821-1910, to Madame Barbara Bodichon, 
1827-1910. Mr. Fleming has extracted Dr. Blackwell’s comments on Florence 
Nightingale, all of which were written between 1859 and 1865, for their special 
interest in view of Columbia’s extensive collection of Florence Nightingale’s 
letters, and because they reveal a disparity of opinion and purpose not usually 
indicated by biographers. Dr. Blackwell regards Miss Nightingale as having 
an “utter faithlessness in medicine . . . and I am desirous of committing myself 
to the ‘education of the physician’, before taking any part in her schemes... .” 
As for Florence Nightingale on Elizabeth Blackwell, and a view of their whole 
relationship, for as Dr. Blackwell remarks these passages were written at 
“turning points,” the reader must peruse Miss Nightingale’s letters and then 
the remainder of Dr. Blackwell’s for more of this extraordinary woman and 
the times in which she lived. 

Marion S. SLAIN 


FISHBEIN, Morris. New Advances in Medicine and What They Mean to You. 
Garden City, N. Y., Hanover House, 1956, 224 p. $3.50. 

This small book is an attempt to tell the story of the fabulous progress made 
in the field of clinical medicine in recent years expressed in language which can 
be understood by the lay public. The author should be well qualified to do this 
because of his long career as Editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, and since his retirement from that position as Editor of Medical 
Progress, Modern Home Medical Advisor, Britannica Book of the Year etc. 
Fifteen of the chapters are devoted to summary surveys of advances in the 
various principal areas of activity, one to new and unusual observations, and 
one to Dr. Fishbein’s forecasts of expected future developments in medicine. 

To compress all this into a few pages is a gigantic task, especially so since it 
must be couched in language that a layman can understand. In fact in this 
reviewer’s opinion it is an impossibility. Even such a master of English as Dr. 
Fishbein cannot properly explain all of the topics. Therefore the information in 
places reads like an encyclopedia. This reviewer is disappointed in the chapter 
labelled forecast for this does not actually forecast what advances are to come 
but simply indicates in what fields of medical endeavor there is the greatest 
activity and suggests that the diseases in these fields are the ones in which the 
greatest progress may be expected. The book may be recommended to those 
non-medical readers who may wish to learn about progress in clinical medicine. 
They must not expect to find in it much information about the great body of 
basic research which has made this progress possible. 

ARTHUR PurDy Stout, M.D. 
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NELLE BARMORE, 1899-1957 


Nelle Barmore, Librarian of the Communicable Disease Center of the Public 
Health Service, in Atlanta, Georgia, died on February 15, 1957, after a long 
illness. 

Miss Barmore, member of an old Atlanta family, earned her A.B. at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and her A.B. in Library Science at Emory 
University. 

She began her library career as an assistant in the Minneapolis Public 
Library, where she served from 1922 to 1923. From 1923 to 1927, she was Exten- 
sion Librarian of the Greenville, South Carolina Public Library, and while 
there she established the first travelling library in the South. She was Librarian 
of the Heckscher Foundation for Children in New York City, in 1927, and 
left there to become Librarian of the Rockefeller Foundation and its General 
Education Board, from 1928 to 1942. While with the Rockefeller Foundation 
she compiled a cumulative index to the Collected Papers of the International 
Health Division. Her next move was to Florida, in 1942, where she served 
successively as Head Cataloger, Acting Librarian, and Librarian of the State 
University of Florida, at Gainesville, until 1946. 

In June 1946 Nelle Barmore was appointed Librarian of the Communicable 
Disease Center. During the past ten years she organized and developed this 
library, from its inception to its present status as an outstanding collection 
with special emphasis in the field of medical entomology. With high standards 
in all aspects of librarianship, she rendered effective service, not only to the 
scientific staff in Atlanta, but also to the CDC field stations throughout the 
country. In May, 1954 she received a governmental suggestion award, and in 
September 1956, she was honored with a superior performance award. 

Miss Barmore became a member of the Medical Library Association in 1947, 
and was particularly active in its Southern Regional Group. She was a member 
of the Special Libraries Association, and a Director of the Atlanta Chapter. 
She was also active in the Southeastern Library Association and the Atlanta 
Library Club. 

Nelle Barmore was characterized by those who knew her as “a wonderful 
friend,”’ “‘a capable and colorful person,” and as one “gifted with a special 
variety of common sense and personal courage.” Her passing is a great loss, not 
only to her friends, but to the profession. 

DorotHy M. CRAMER 
456 
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JEAN ANKER, 1892-1957 


Quite a number of important people in modern Denmark come from the 
homes of primary school teachers. Dr. Jean Anker was one of them. He was 
born on 8th April, 1892, at a small village in Jutland. He matriculated in 1911 
at the University of Copenhagen to study natural history. Among the teachers, 
Professor Wilhelm Johannsen had the greatest influence on young Anker, 
making him especially interested in genetics. Another professor who helped 
him particularly was Steensby, the geographer. Having passed his final exami- 
nation, Anker was engaged as an assistant at the University Library on the re- 
commendation of the two professors and in 1919 he was appointed librarian. 

For some years the interest in genetics aroused by Professor Johannsen 
dominated, and Anker published two papers on this and allied subjects, the 
most important of which was Die Vererbung der Haarfarbe beim Dachshunde, 
1925. But soon he came under the peculiar spell of a great and old library. The 
possibilities for the study of the history of science afforded by the rich collec- 
tions attracted him, and he was further encouraged in this interest by the chief 
librarian, Svend Dahl. Together they published two books, one on the history 
of biology,' and the other on past and present fabulous animals, both written 
for the ordinary reader. Soon after followed his monumental work, Bird Book 
and Bird Art, 1938. This book contains a detailed bibliographical description 
of bird books illustrated with plates, of which books the University Library 
possesses an almost complete collection. Furthermore, the history of bird 
illustrations is discussed and set forth in the first half of the book. 

After this accomplishment, Anker’s interests took a new turn. In Danish 
science of the 18th century he found a rich and natural field for his historical 
studies. After some minor preliminary papers he published volume 1 of a work 
on a Danish scientist, Otto Friderich Miiller, 1943. This work he defended for 
the doctorate, a degree which is rather difficult to obtain in Denmark. Although, 
to my knowledge, Dr. Anker never attended any lectures on historical tech- 
nique, his skill in using the unpublished documents of archives was fully 
appreciated by professional historians. 

Along with these literary achievements he did an excellent piece of work at 
the library. In view of his stringency of method and his talent for classification 
it was only natural that he was chosen for the post of leading cataloguer when 
a new catalogue was founded in 1925. The idea was to tackle the problem of 
the rapid development of science and medicine taking place in our time with 
the result that no classification schedule will hold good for more than a certain 
span of years. Hence a new set of catalogues was planned to comprise. the 
literature of science and medicine from 1900 to, say, 2000. Anker went into the 
work with great energy and made good progress, but the ever-increasing out- 


1 German translation, J. Anker and S. Dahl, Werdegang der Biologie, 1938. 
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put of scientific and medical books hampered the project, which, although 
well advanced, is not yet finished. Practice has confirmed, however, that the 
general principles he laid down and the schedules he prepared are sound, consist- 
ent, and well thought out. 

In 1938 the University Library was divided, all books on science and medicine 
being moved to a new building to form the Second Department of the library. 
This was a necessary development; for, since 1925 the University Library had 
been responsible for the representation of scientific and medical literature in 
Denmark, and the growth of this literature had baffled all expectations and 
rendered the acquisition of additional premises imperative. It goes without 
saying that Anker rightly belonged to the new department, and quite naturally 
he was appointed chief librarian when, in 1943, the new library had its own 
chief, independent of the First Department. 

The possibilities of a chief librarian were of course limited in the last years 
of the war. But no sooner was the peace a fact than Dr. Anker tackled with 
zeal the problem of acquiring the literature of the Free World. The stock of 
current periodicals increased immensely, and so did the book accession. He 
also greatly extended the collaboration with the small specialized libraries of 
institutes and hospital departments. 

One undertaking of the library particularly dear to Dr. Anker was the editing 
of Acta Historica Scientiarum Naturalium et Medicinalium. Under his editor- 
ship 12 volumes appeared. In addition, he started Library Research Monographs, 
also published by the University Library. 

In 1947 Dr. Anker was a victim of a serious heart attack. Although he never 
quite recovered, his energy seemed tireless, and in 1950 he founded two inter- 
national periodicals, Libri for library science, and Centaurus for the history of 
science and medicine. Nor did he abandon his literary pursuits. He carried on 
his studies in the science of the 18th century and published a number of minor 
papers on the subject. Some of these, e.g. Otto Friderich Miiller’s Zoologia 
Danica, 1950, were connected with the theme of his thesis, but unfortunately 
he did not finish the great monograph on that scientist. Further, he wrote some 
papers on classification, mostly in Danish, but shortly before his death came 
a paper in English giving the essentials of his ideas, Some Principles of a System- 
atically Arranged Subject Catalogue With an Index. Libri 7, 55-70, 1956. 

In spite of the infirmity left by the first heart attack, he thus pursued his 
goals with tenacity and energy until a second attack of the old disease 
in October, 1956 paralyzed his strength and, on 2nd January, 1957 caused his 
death: 

Dr. Anker’s active life has exercised influences which will be remembered 
for a long time. The University Library flourished under his leadership, and 
he leaves a considerable literary production. He was rather reticent of manner, 
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but those who knew him more intimately will retain the memory of his probity 
and warm heart. 
J. Prytz JOHANSEN 


HENRY ERNEST SIGERIST, 1891-1957 


Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, dean of medical historians, died at Pura, Switzerland, 
on March 17, 1957, following a cerebral hemorrhage sustained two days earlier. 

Dr. Sigerist succeeded his teacher, the late Professor Karl Sudhoff, as Director 
of the Institute of the History of Medicine at the University of Leipzig in 1925. 
In 1932 Dr. Sigerist became Director of the Institute of the History of Medicine 
at the John Hopkins University in Baltimore, and served in this post until 
1947 when, as a research associate of Yale University, he returned to Switzer- 
land to write a proposed multivolume history of medicine. Only the first volume, 
on primitive and archaic medicine, has so far appeared (1951). Dr. Sigerist 
wrote many other books, was awarded many honors, and held many high posts. 
He served as President of the American Association of the History of Medicine 
in 1937, and as President of the History of Science Society in 1939-40. 
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Medical Librarianship, A Mid-Century 
Survey: A Symposium 


A Salute to Some Milestones, Detours, and Dead-ends in the 
History of the Association* 
By W. B. McDANIEL, 2d, Pa.D. 


Curator of the Historical Collections, 
Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 


A half-century and more before the founding of this Association (I hope 
you will keep the period in mind), that irrepressible English clergyman Sydney 
Smith wrote: “It is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy, for you are left for 
execution and are daily expecting the death-warrant; but it is not anything very 
capital we quit. We are, at the close of life, only hurried away from stomach- 
aches, pains in the joints, from sleepless nights and unamusing days, from 
weakness, ugliness, and nervous tremors; but we shall all meet again in another 
planet, cured of all our defects. Rogers will be less irritable, Macaulay more 
silent, Hallam will assent, Jeffrey will speak slower, Bolus will be just as he is, 
I shall be more respectful to the upper clergy.” 

It seems doubtful whether a visitor to this small planet could stumble upon 
a group of its pre-septuagenarian citizens more patient in listening to accounts 
of its history (our BULLETIN is replete with pictures of us contemplating our 
own navel), or more independent when legislating for the present. It has been 
said that those ignorant of history are destined to repeat its mistakes. But we 
know, I think, that a mistake may be only an ill-timed inevitable step in the 
evolutionary process. Thus, we turn to history not to save ourselves from 
repeating mistakes but to derive whatever of knowledge and inspiration we can 
from the dreams of the brave men before Agamemnon. The sense of continuity 
is both a stimulating and a sobering one. 

In this bad quarter of an hour that you are in for, you are scheduled for a 
barrage of salutes to milestones, detours, and dead-ends in the history of the 
Association. But bringing up the ammunition recently, I began to realize that a 
milestone is a milestone only if thinking makes it so; that a detour is likely to 
end up at a milestone (if thinking makes it such); and that it is equally difficult 
to assume that a dead-end will forever stay dead. There were also those nu- 
merous pictures of us contemplating our navel to remind that all that could be 
hoped for at this stage, in this quarter of an hour, was a feeble improvisation on 


* Read at 56th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, New York, New York, 
May 6-10, 1957 
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familiar themes, carried out with no more than a decent respect for the upper 
clergy. 

The nearest thing to a universally acknowledged milestone after the founding 
of the Association would be, I should think, the founding of the Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, in 1911. The BULLETIN has now, therefore, reached 
the age of 46, though looking many years younger. Nursed along by some 11 
editors, or groups of editors, it has steadily ranked with the annual meetings 
and the Exchange as one of the three major cords linking us together, East, 
West, North, South, and overseas. Aside from the other valuable courses it has 
served us, it has reported the proceedings at our meetings in uncommon, if 
occasionally disconcerting, depth. In 1949, the membership was asked whether 
it wished to have the proceedings published in full or in condensed form. The 
vote was overwhelmingly—so the minutes say—for the processed article. I, for 
one, have annually purred with satisfaction at finding that—through circum- 
stances perhaps not wholly beyond the control of the editor—the reports of 
the proceedings since then have remained substantial enough to give the arm- 
chair general some sense of participation. Asking for a little more of the direct 
quote—that delightful undraping of the id—would, I fear, only remind someone 
of that vote in ‘49. 

We would be wholly absurd if we were not occasionally absurd—at least in 
retrospect. In the early days of the Association, for instance, there seems to 
have been a rather strong body of thought that saw the way to salvation in 
restriction of library membership along what would now seem to all of us as a 
rather singular line. In 1900, the application of the Rush Medical College was 
tabled, evidently to give voice to a motion, seconded, that “‘this Association 
adopt as a rule that only one Library shail be represented in the Association 
from any one city, town, or country’. After lengthy discussion, we are told, 
the motion was withdrawn, the application of the Rush Medical College was 
taken up again, and was accepted by a rising vote. And that is why we are not 
meeting in a small room at the University Club this morning. 

In 1919, one of the founders of the Association attempted to have the Associa- 
tion place itself on record as not advocating the open-shelf system for medical 
libraries. Though a motion to this effect was made and seconded, no action 
seems to have been taken. In 1915, the Association adopted a scheme for uni- 
formity in library statistics. In 1928, the Association passed a resolution request- 
ing publishers of medical journals to adopt a standard size for reprints, help- 
fully specifying the desired size. Seven years earlier the Association had formally 
adopted as a standard for medical libraries a classification scheme devised by 
one of its member libraries. In 1934, there was considerable to-do over the 
simplification of journal titles, the standardization of volume numbering, the 
elimination of Roman numerals, etc. In 1948, an inter-library loan code was 
unanimously adopted. 
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Now, medical libraries are not the only libraries that have been trying to 
comb these problems, most of them very real ones, of course, out of their hair. 
They are pretty much universal problems, and the Association has joined hands 
wherever possible with other national, and with international, associations 
working on them. Could one, least of all Miss Doe, forget the international 
body on standardization functioning under the cloak-and-dagger designation 
of Z 39? But, today, is the MLA inter-library loan code honored more in the 
observance than in the breach? Our Handbook evaluates for us a number of 
classification schemes, including the “standard” one. The Annali della Facolta 
de Medicina e Chirurgia della Universita degli Studi di Perugia che pubblicano 
gli Atti della Accademia Anatomico-Chirurgica, and the Journal of Clinical and 
Experimental Psychopathology & Quarterly Review of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
the latter sporting roman numerals when they are not spelled out, would appear 
not to have been tuned into Z 39’s channel. Publishers appear to have been 
aware that, since journals are of different sizes and reprints are customarily 
made from the original page plates, reprints in a standard size were not a 
feasible present to place in the librarian’s Christmas stocking. No one could 
deny that without uniformity in statistics we are pretty nearly helpless in 
arriving at an accurate estimate of the quantitative holdings of our libraries; 
but one suspects that the millenium will have come when libraries with holdings 
of hundreds of thousands of items are in a position to subject them from the 
ground up to an unaccustomed system of measurement. Should someone at 
this meeting seek to have us go on record pro- or con-open shelves, I imagine 
that he would be gently lifted up and escorted over to the N.Y. University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. In short, the brave men before Agamemnon had 
dreams, as we do, in which the alluring object smiles, and smiles, and is a villain 
still. 

Though the Association was organized 59 years and one week ago today, for 
some reason it was not chartered until 1934. Ending a detour of considerable 
length, this belated registration of birth clearly represented a milestone to Miss 
Marcia C. Noyes, a founder who was completing a year as our president, the 
first unmedicated member elected to the office. Urged to serve for another year, 
she firmly declined, saying, ““We have a new constitution and organization. 
This is just the time for me to go out, with the old régime.” This is, I believe, 
the only time in the history of the Association that the word ‘régime’ could 
have been used with any propriety. Founders do rather naturally suggest some- 
thing in the nature of a régime, and other organizations have sometimes fallen 
under the spell of a later powerful personality for lengthy periods. We have been 
fortunate enough to have—and it is the reason for our survival—an unusually 
large group of greatly gifted members devoted to the Association and with re- 
markable staying powers. This generates an ‘old guard’, of course, which every 
respectable association is never without, there being two biologically derived 
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contests that follow us around everywhere—that between the sexes, and that 
between the generations. I propose that our old guards have never constituted, 
and are unlikely ever to constitute, a régime, because we old dears are far too 
individualized ever to vote as a bloc. There have been political shenanigans, of 
course, but sweet democracy has always prevailed in the end. And there is, let 
us not forget, a sometimes accelerated, but continuous, shifting of the guard. 
No one, I feel sure, could take greater satisfaction than our current ‘old guard’ 
in the fact that, of the 90 members of the Association serving on our committees 
in ’56 to ’57, 46 appear to have joined up with us in the past ten years. 

In 1907, there was discussed the desirability of our employing a person to 
devote his or her full time to the Exchange. Everyone thought it an excellent 
idea, but the finances were found unequal to its implimentation. Just 40 years 
later, the Association took unto itself its first salaried officer, who, not to prolong 
suspense unduly, was the manager of the Exchange—still, I believe, our only 
hostage. Recurrent proposals for the establishment of a headquarters, with a 
salaried secretary, have foundered on the twin shoals of economics and the 
perfervid emotionalism which sometimes rocks our boat. I would not be sur- 
prised, however, if this dream reappears to the brave men after Agamemnon. Is 
it generally known that our Vital Notes, started in 1952, was anticipated in 
every detail, in 1913, by Mr. Charles Perry Fisher, one of the founders of the 
Association? In 1921, there was a committee appointed to prepare a medical 
library manual; in 1943, there was a manual. Ad astra per ardua, indeed. 

Severance of the silver cord is as painful to the loving offspring as it is to the 
parent; but it is required if the laws of nature are to be observed. As you know, 
the Association was founded by four physicians and four medical librarians 
without a medical degree. Until 1933, as has been indicated, a pe: iod of 35 years, 
a doctor of medicine was invariably elected to the presidency. There does not 
seem to be any evidence that in this period the physicians intimidated the 
librarians; on the contrary, one suspects, from a reading of the minutes and a 
slight knowledge of the vital personalities of these librarians, that it might well 
have been the other way around. In any event, we have seen here a demonstra- 
tion of the normal workings of the social process. When group functioning 
reaches a stage at which knowledge of an increasingly complicated new language 
is required, leadership, in name as in fact, inevitably devolves on those most 
proficient in the language. In 1929, an amendment was proposed requiring that 
all elected officers be persons actually engaged in library work; but the time 
was not yet ripe: it was not passed. In 1946, the cord was delicately severed, not 
by a similar amendment but by the creation of the post of honorary vice- 
president, which is to be filled by a physician known for his interest in and aid 
to the development of medical libraries. Two greatly admired presidents of 
recent years, Miss Darrach and the late Miss Dondale, have expressed concern 
over what they discerned as a deterioration in the physicians’ interest in the 
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Association. They perhaps did not know that an editorial report on the 1917 
meeting, held in this city, contained the statement: ‘“‘While the meeting was a 
great success from the standpoint of the librarians, we regret to state that we 
had fewer lay members than usual.” (I think we may safely allow ourselves the 
Humpty-Dumpty interpretation of lay members as medical members.) I 
suggest that we have been privileged to listen to more doctors of medicine at 
our meetings in recent years, including this one, than our predecessors ever 
heard in a lifetime. 

May I venture, finally, to remind us of the fulfillment in recent years of two 
more dreams sturdily sustained over a number of years. All but 30 years ago, 
the thought was expressed that “If the annual meetings are not sufficient in 
number, then some plan for regional meetings should be formulated and made 
a part of the By-laws.” There was discussion, often generating more heat than 
light, of this matter for over 20 years before authorization of regional meetings 
found its way into the By-laws. In a guest editorial in the July, 1950 issue of 
the BULLETIN, Miss Doe welcomed this significant development and gave us a 
most illuminating analysis of the historical forces accountable for the long delay. 

Now, special training for medical librarianship was being advocated by our 
late great president Mr. James F. Ballard as early as 1925. At the first post- 
World War II meeting of the Association, at New Haven, in 1946, Miss 
Marshall applied the needle again—and this time it took. She was appointed to 
head a committee to study the subject. At the next annual meeting, held in 
Cleveland, her committee presented a report that set off probably the loudest 
and longest explosion in the history of the Association. Very little, if any, excep- 
tion was taken to the committee’s proposals regarding training, which were 
promptly adopted; but the committee had not stopped there: it offered, though 
accompanied by a minority report, a 4-point certification program—and it was 
this latter program that initiated the phenomenon now known as rock ’n’ roll. 
The report on the demonstration burns up some 20 pages in our BULLETIN and 
is recommended reading for anyone inclined to regard our membership as apa- 
thetic. Two years later, of course, a certification program was adopted. There 
are those, we know, who remain unconvinced that this development represents 
a milestone on the road to Mecca; but we can perhaps all agree that it is a 
milestone on the road to somewhere. 

This Cleveland meeting, incidentally, inadvertently led to another milestone 
of sorts. During the meeting, the president, obviously not a cum laude graduate 
student of Robert’s Rules of Order, became so entangled in amendments that 
at one point he took the extraordinary course of figuratively throwing Gen. 
Robert out the window and asking for permission to proceed in a less formally 
parliamentary manner. Always generous to its members in distress, the meeting 
authorized him to conduct the rest of the session on the A-B-C principle he had 
proposed. But the incident had brought out the fact that the By-laws did not 
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specify a parliamentary code for the conduct of the meetings. This was promptly 
rectified at the next meeting, Gen. Robert’s Rules of course being formally 
inducted into that office. I explained earlier why we are not meeting in the 
University Club. This will explain why the business meetings since 1948 have 
been so decorous—if, as I hope not, they have been. 

Early in the afternoon of a recent Saturday, I found myself involuntarily 
assisting, as the French have it, at a parade. For the life of me, I could not con- 
jure up what had ever happened on that particular day in any year to occasion 
the parade which I was assisting. The marchers ranged from AMVETS to 
children, negro and white, of such tender years that their participation could 
only have been inspired by higher authority. Their banners of strange device 
helped not at all to explain what had brought these seemingly disparate groups 
together. In time I overtook a tall, slim, slacked, and pony-tailed young mother, 
one of whose hands held the hand of a little pony-tailed daughter, the other, 
the hand of a still smaller son. I saw the latter look up to his mother and say 
something. As I passed them, I heard her reply, “I don’t know, dear. I guess 
they just have parades to wake people up.” 

These annual meetings serve us in precisely the same way. For all of us, I 
hope, each one is a cherished milestone to be remembered affectionately even 
when we all meet again in another planet, cured of all our defects. 
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l think you will agree with me that much has been said and recerded in the 
literature concerning education for special librarianship. The most recent com- 
prehensive account (1) being that of the Subcommittee on Special Library 
Education of the Council of National Library Associations in 1954 on which 
Mary Louise Marshall was the Medical Library Association representative. 
The history of education for medical librarianship in the United States was 
reported upon extensively at the first International Congress on Medical Librar- 
ianship in London in 1953 by Estelle Brodman (2). At the same Congress 
Mildred Jordan reported on the status of the two courses at that time sponsored 
by the Medical Library Association (3), and Wilma Troxel discussed the future 
in Medical Library Education (4). A thought provoking article, ‘‘Whither 
Medical Librarianship” by Estelle Brodman appeared in 1954 (5). It would 
seem that there would be little left to be said. However, just as Medicine has 
advanced, so, too, has education for librarianship. 

It is not my intent to review what has previously appeared in print concern- 
ing education for medical librarianship. However, in order to set the stage for 
what is to follow it seems advisable to recall to your mind in a very brief state- 
ment some of the factors responsible for the present status of education for 
medical librarianship. 

In 1948 a change took place in library education, noteworthy being the 
awarding of the Master’s degree at the conclusion of one year’s study in library 
school. This was possible because of a fundamental revision in the curriculum. 
Advanced degrees of PhD and DLS were also offered on the basis of a revised 
and expanded curriculum. 

Experience since 1948 with this new curriculum has convinced library edu- 
cators that a modification seemed to be in order. A number of special library 
groups protested the fact that library schools had a required curriculum that 


* Read at 56th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, New York, New York, 
May 6-10, 1957. 
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precluded a student from attending the special library courses. Existing cur- 
ricula in general made little or no provision for students who wished to prepare 
themselves for service in special subject libraries. It meant that students had 
to return after a Master’s degree for additional courses in order to acquire in a 
formal way a knowledge of a special kind of librarianship. Numerous groups 
expressed the philosophy that there were a certain number of basic courses 
which could present the knowledge that was fundamental for librarians regard- 
less of the type of library in which they worked. The plea went out for a major 
modification of the curriculum, such that it would provide more flexibility and 
adaptability, in making up a student’s program of courses. It was agreed that 
individual differences in training, experience and special interests ought to be 
recognized. In response to these demands this July the Library School at 
Columbia is officially modifying its program, although unofficially it has for the 
past several years been making adjustments for individual students. 

Heretofore, education for medical librarianship has consisted of a year of 
library school, including a course in medical literature and librarianship endorsed 
by the Medical Library Association for a Grade I Certificate. Presumably all 
of this when topped off with an internship gave a Grade II and any doctorate 
with some service in a medical library entitled one to a Grade III. 

The revised program which Columbia will inaugurate provides that students 
“whose maturity, previous experience, educational background and personal 
objectives justify acceptance for concentration in a special field” may apply for 
enrollment in a specialized program. The faculty has now approved individual 
programs for students seeking professional preparatiom for work in science 
libraries. Such students have a special program mapped out for them by a 
faculty advisor. The program consists of a basic “‘core”’ curriculum, plus special- 
ized courses drawn partially from other divisions of the University. In the case 
for those who wish to become medical librarians for example, a course in ‘“‘Medi- 
cal Backgrounds,” conducted by Columbia’s School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine is obligatory, unless it can be shown that this is 
unnecessary because of previous background or experience. The practice of 
exemption is another element of flexibility in the revised program. At Columbia, 
for example, if a student before admission to the school has completed courses 
which together with library experience constitute the subject equivalent of one 
or more of the prescribed courses, he may be exempted. Instead he will be 
enrolled in more advanced courses or in relevant courses offered in the school or 
in other places in the University. 

I cite the Columbia plan merely as an example of the current thinking of 
library educators in the United States. Other library schools are likewise 
engaged in modifying their curriculum. Training for medical librarianship from 
now on will be planned for a student from the time he enters library school 
until the conclusion of his course. 
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This means that in response to demand, based upon need, education for 
medical librarianship is entering into a new phase. Students in the field will 
take a specialized program designed to give them a basic education in librarian- 
ship, plus further education in those aspects of medical librarianship which 
their faculty advisor deems essential to meet present day needs. 

At the risk of digressing, let me say that many of my distinguished col- 
leagues have expressed their opinion about what should constitute the edu- 
cational background of a medical librarian. If all of their desires were to be 
rolled into one curriculum, the student would pass from youth to middle age 
before attaining these objectives. Such a situation would of course, be ridicu- 
lous. But what is the answer? Beyond the basic or core curriculum, what should 
be taught? Those of you who have worked in medical libraries longer than five 
years realize what kind of knowledge is required, not only to administer a 
library, but in addition to provide assistance literaturewise to those engaged in 
the medical sciences. The question that immediately comes to mind is, can one 
person contain all that knowledge? I am sure that no one present here feels 
that he knows all that is needed to be known. One answer is to have a well 
functioning staff that consists of a number of people, each one of whom has a 
common body of knowledge, over and above that each one will have his or her 
own special fund of knowledge. Together they make an organized team that 
functions individually, as well as collectively. To try to inculcate into one indi- 
vidual the knowledge held by a group is chronologically impossible but that 
common body of knowledge to be held by each is the thing that we, the members 
of the Medical Library Association, must help to determine. 

So much for the present status. But what about the future? The individual 
library schools are each trying to interpret our Association’s demands, but we 
must do more through our various committees to give them advice and sug- 
gestions. Library educators seem to be on the right road. Let’s try to keep them 
on that road through encouraging them to offer institutes on current problems 
and specialized courses, such as Indexing and Abstracting of Scientific Publi- 
cations and Pharmaceutical Literature and Librarianship. These specialized 
courses to be over and above the regular curriculum consisting of the basic 
core, plus predetermined courses in science and medical librarianship. Let us 
try to give greater encouragement for libraries to establish internships and 
residencies. Let’s straighten out our system of certification such that Grade 
III is a logical progressive step beyond Grade I and Grade IT. 

If these proposals are carried out, it is my prediction that: 

1) within five years, that is 1962, fifty percent of the current crop of fresh 
young library school graduates will be taking an internship to qualify for 
Grade IT; 

2) within ten years, that is by 1967, more than fifty percent of our top 
administrative posts will be occupied by a Grade ITT; 
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3) within fifteen years, that is by 1972, it will be unusual to find important 
posts filled by anyone other than a Grade III. 

Education for Medical Librarianship is on the march up the hill. It is up to 
each one of you as members of the Association to see to it that it does not turn 
around and march back down the hill. 
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Sw CE the start of the BULLETIN in 1911 there have been 18 articles and 
five fairly important news notes published related to library planning and/or 
architecture. The news notes, chronologically, mention the new University of 
Michigan General Library (1); the second one gives the first floor plan of the 
Yale Medical Library (2); the third is a picture of the Oregon Medical School 
Library (3); the fourth reports an enlargement of the School of Medicine 
Library, University of Southern California (4); and the fifth one announces the 
completion of the Fulton County Medical Society of Georgia Library (5), 
probably the first (1942) air-conditioned medical library. 

Of the eighteen articles, only four have to do with planning, and the remain- 
der are mostly descriptive of individual libraries. Up until 1950, eleven times 
as much attention was given to the cost of German periodicals as to library 
plans and planning. (For reasons amounting to little more than prejudice the 
senior author refuses to gather together the numerous references to the diffi- 
culties pertaining to establishing a building for the Surgeon-Generals-Armed- 
Forces-National-Library of Medicine, with one exception, noted later.) 

Although it wasn’t until 1925 that an article on library planning appeared, 
Gilchrist, (6), Librarian of the University of Rochester, made a very fine 
contribution. Obviously the problem is not knowledge, but functional 
knowledge. Had this article been heeded, and the advice and information 
followed, then this history would have been quite different—and the entire 
course of medical education in this country would have been different also. 

In 1925 he wrote: “It is not unkind to the architect to say that the librarian 
should know best how much space now and later should be provided for the 
staff.”” That states it gently enough, but the fact is yet to successfully penetrate 
some planners. 


* Read at 56th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, New York, New York, 
May 6-10, 1957. 
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And he was more optimistic then, we think, than he should have been in 
concluding that architects are “generally considerate, helpful, and eager for 
the suggestions which a librarian may give them in making the library useful 
as well as ornamental...’ (p.1) A very important conclusion he made, that 
should have been taken to heart by all planners of libraries, was that “If the 
growth of the collection is diagrammed over a period it will probably be found 
that the increase is not arithmetical but geometrical—that every year the total 
added is greater than before.” (p.2) Experience probably taught him that “No 
one but the librarian is likely to stick out for an adequate provision for stack 
space, or to insist on a plan which will make future additions to the stack 
possible without entirely reconstructing the building.” (p.3) 

He also recognized another problem. “The amount of space to be devoted to 
the staff is still more difficult to calculate with precision,” and, “The most 
common mistake in planning workrooms is in estimating the working space 
merely as desk space.”’ '(p.4) 

It was another ten years, 1945, before another planning article appeared. 
This one, by Robert Stecher (7) and one two years later (8) are excellent 
contributions toward the lighting problem. 

Miss Lora-Frances Davis (9), in “Instructions for a Medical School Library 
Planning Survey,” resulting from her survey for the new Florida Medical 
School, makes a good start toward studying background conditions. It is useful, 
but only introductory, and her complete survey should be made available. 

Fourteen of the articles are descriptions of nine different libraries. The first 
library described, in 1917, by A. S. Warthin, is an excellent review of the situa- 
tion and the history of the Medical Library of the University of Michigan. The 
library occupied the entire fourth floor of the north stack and a part of the 
same floor of the south stack. It is interesting to note that the Homeopathic 
Library was above it on the fifth floor. 

Another article, in the same issue, by W. W. Bishop (11) described the Main 
Library without mentioning the location of the medical library. He gives the 
first floor plan of a library to appear in the BULLETIN, but it is for the Main 
Library. 

By some strange coincidence the last article with a plan, covered by this 
survey, (which is in the BULLETIN for October 1956) by David Kronick (12) is 
about the University of Michigan’s new Medical Library, and contains excel- 
lent descriptions and this sage advice: “I know of no way of anticipating the 
space requirements for work room short of estimating the maximum space 
requirements and then doubling them.” (p.427). 

Four articles are on the New York Academy of Medicine. The first, in 1922, 
briefly details the building history of the library since 1847 (13), and includes 
the essential services the library performs, indicating that it was, in 1922, the 
third largest medical library in the world. The building at 17 West 43rd Street 
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was the fifth building the Academy occupied, thus a different building every 15 
years, each outgrown. 

Dr. Malloch (14) gives a description of the new (and present) building. 
Seemingly all sorts of provisions were made for adding stacks, floor onto floor, 
but no figure is given as to expansion, but merely, “There is ample room for 
expansion for some years to come, as we could house 250,000 volumes with the 
present shelving, and the books and bound periodicals have been arranged on 
the shelves so that new accessions can be added as they come in.” (p. 11-12). 

The following year Dr. Williams, welcoming the MLA Convention thirty 
years ago said, ‘“The original plan for the new building provided for a stack 
centrally located in the building, and which was a fixed unit. Fortunately the 
plan was modified so that the present building is constructed in three parts— 
the stacks so constructed that it is possible to almost double its size upwards 
and make it half as large again to the east which would house ultimately about 
600,000 books.” (p.5) 

The last article on the Academy, by Miss Janet Doe, (16) depicts the situa- 
tion as of 1952. 

The only other article to appear before World War II was by Miss Marguerite 
Campbell (17). It is a description and history of the Biology and Medical, or 
Billings Library at Chicago, indicating that the two units are separate, but in 
charge of one librarian. Size is about 60,000 volumes. 

Increased interest, or increased space in the BULLETIN, led to the publication 
of a number of articles after World War II. The first by Miss Louise Darling 
(18) is not a discussion of general problems, but of those specific to UCLA. 
No floor plans are given, and some changes were made after this article was 
written. 

The above article appeared in 1950. In 1953 Fry (19) reported on the new 
Health Sciences Library at the University of Washington in detail, including 
the architects. In that same year Miss Heck (20) described the new library at 
Oklahoma, and in October there was an article by Miss Eldridge (21) on the 
Dental Library at the University of California. In 1954 Miss Dorothy Cramer 
(22) gave a specialized but interesting report on the NIH Library, including 
methods as well as a description of the physical plant. 

Also in 1954, John Oley (23) gave a specialized description of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library’s building program—and it will be nice to get that 
problem off the agenda of the Association. 

One problem may have growing importance for the future, that of the his- 
torical collection. Miss Gertrude Annan (24) discusses this problem in another 
publication than the BuLLETIN. She says: ‘“‘Fundamental changes in our atti- 
tude toward both history and book-collecting have in the past twenty-five 
years widely affected historical collections.” She details the earlier disregard 
for housing historical material, which changed about thirty years ago. “Before 
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any of the large eastern libraries took the step, the Lane Medical Library in 
San Francisco led the way by assigning its top floor to its well known historical 
collection of material earlier than 1850. In 1933 the New York Academy of 
Medicine added to its building space for a Rare Book and History of Medicine 
Department.” (p.68). 

The steps seemed logical at least if belated. First the assignment of a separate 
floor, then the addition of a wing, then a complete division, as when the Army 
Medical Library sent to Cleveland in 1942 its material printed before 1801. In 
1940 the Yale Library planned a separate but equal wing. The destruction of 
valuable old material has been so rapid that soon air-conditioning will be a 
must just for the preservation of material if nothing else. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


Space is the word this report starts with, and the word it ends with is space. 
In the past fifty years there have been examples of intelligent planning in 
relationships, lighting, flow patterns, and other things, and there have been 
mistakes, but about eighty per cent of the troubles subsum under a single 
word—Space. The rest of this report simply amplifies this thesis. 

As to architecture: W. Poole, speaking at an ALA meeting in 1883 said, 
“The architect is the natural enemy of the Librarian.” Then he was right, but 
it is less true today. Too often medical library buildings, in some cases right up 
to the Forties, were more for the glorification of the architect and the University 
than for the use of the librarian and the patron. Today the chances of reasona- 
ble cooperation are far better. 

Little can be said about the external form of medical libraries of the past 
fifty years. Frequently they have followed the current fashion and the demands 
of surrounding buildings, which fashion was usually a Bastard Collegiate 
Gothic. Ceilings were too high, but they had no forced circulation then. Fenes- 
tration was usually overdone, but they had expensive electricity and no fluores- 
cent tubes. Foyers were too large, stairways too sweeping, marble too promi- 
nent, and Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Class” too much in evidence. 

Today external style in libraries occasionally shows the same lack of daring. 
We think little can be done about it, for while librarians should fight for the 
internals of the machine, when it comes to exterior design he will be met with 
the knowing sneer of superior knowledge, soi disant, on the part of the architect 
and possibly the planning committee. 

An excellent book written a while back is “Space, Time, and Architecture.”’ 
That is the problem here, in a way. Space is needed, time is the enemy, and 
architecture could solve the problem. It may be that the architect, when he 
talks in terms of economy of line, too frequently translates it into economy 
of space. But we must leave that problem, for most of this paper is on the 
internal, rather than the external problems of the past fifty years. 
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To find out what librarians think of planning which was done for them in 
the past, whether by architect or faculty committee, we recently circulated a 
questionnaire. Forty-five schools replied, twelve county and similar libraries 
replied, and a few others. For lack of time we will consider only the schools. 

But before going on, I wish to thank all who took the considerable amount 
of time needed to answer an awkwardly worded questionnaire, to ask all who 
haven’t to please return the questionnaire so this may be a comprehensive 
and ultimately an historical study. I want also to pay tribute to the amazing 
ingenuity displayed by librarians in adapting sometimes very poor plans and 
structures to intelligent function. 

Of the libraries replying on schools, 45 of them, they range in age from 1834 
to 1957. Eleven per cent were built before 1900, nine per cent in the Tens, 
thirty per cent in the Twenties, thirteen per cent in the Thirties, and thirty- 
five per cent since World War IT. Only seven of these libraries occupy a build- 
ing separate from the school they serve. 

(Figures given from now on apply only to those giving replies that could 
be used, which frequently does not include all 45 libraries.) 

Comparing the holdings of books and periodicals we find that thirty-five 
per cent of the library holdings are in books, or one-third. There is little differ- 
ence whether the library was built fifty years ago or recently, except for a 
slight tendency for there to be more periodicals than books in the newer li- 
braries. 

The total holdings of these libraries range from 16,000 to 210,000 volumes, 
with concentration in the 28,000 to 70,000 volumes. We asked for capacity 
and holdings. An interesting figure developed. Nine libraries report their 
capacity and their holdings as exactly equal, 18 libraries report their holdings 
as less than their capacity, and 12 libraries report their holdings as in excess 
of their capacity. As a matter of fact, the total holdings of the libraries re- 
porting are so much in excess of their capacity that, if the new University of 
Michigan Medical is eliminated, all the libraries in the country that report 
unfilled shelves could barely shelve the holdings of the libraries that have 
exceeded their capacity. In other words, there are 300,000 volumes of medical 
material in our libraries that seemingly are not on the shelves of the libraries 
owning them. 

The average space of the eleven libraries built during the Twenties was 
6,532 square feet. The eleven libraries built since 1947 have an average of 13,918 
square feet. Therefore the average space of the newer libraries is a bit more 
than twice the average of thirty years ago. These statistics are offered as en- 
couragement to librarians who want to double their Dean’s estimates. 

Ignorance of this growth rate can lead to tragic consequences: Two libraries 
built since 1949 indicate they are out of space. A picture that emerges shows 
that libraries are frequently planned for twenty vears use, they run out of 
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space in about ten years, scrounge around for space another six years, and 
are considering a new library four years before the twenty years are up. 

Fremont Rider’s calculations showed that research libraries in this country 
in the past have doubled every sixteen years. While there are a number of 
reasons why this rate will not necessarily obtain in the future, it is worth 
looking at the records of some medical libraries and trying to discover what 
has been happening. 

These figures, taken from the American Library Directory, covering a few 
of the libraries that are in this report, need to be qualified. Reorganizations, 
different methods of counting and reporting holdings, and other factors have 
affected them, but this is what we find: 














Library 1914 1927 1935 | 1942 1951 
A | 3,500 | 11,464 | 15,162 | 22,500 
B 11,000 | 21,500 | 28,750 | 41,875 
Cc 7,316 | 23,604 | 68,775 {| 91,870 | 115,763 
D 3,485 | 10,000 | 16,617 | 21,891 
E 6,902 | 19,895 | 30,870 47,220 
F 8,478 13,230 | 28,000 , 32,000 | — 62,000 
G | 5,000 | 8,977 12,732 17,846 
H | 8,595 21,500 | 32,551 48, 805 


Charted, these figures roughly approximate a geometric growth with a slope 
of x = 5y/3, or put another way, these libraries have tended in the past to double 
in size every twelve years—at least from 1927 to date. 

There you have a considerable explanation of why medical library archi- 
tecture in the last fifty years has led to so much temporizing, adding stacks, 
finding storage space, working out unwanted discarding routines, and asking 
for new libraries long before the one in use has been worn out. The stack space 
is just not big enough in nearly all medical libraries. Space for other uses is 
frequently inadequate, but stack space easily heads the list. 

The same is true of future plans. Medical library architects should do very 
well. The reports show that eighty-eight per cent of the libraries are planning 
significant alterations; twenty-seven per cent are adding stacks, and thirty-one 
want new libraries very soon. And if previous patterns are followed, twenty 
per cent of these new libraries will be out of space within nine years. 

An effort was made to find out who planned the libraries that needed changes 
soonest. It would seem that the poorest choice for successful planning is an 
architect alone, but two of the worst examples, in terms of anticipating needs, 
indicate the planning was done by “Lord only knows,” and a blank in the 
questionnaire. 

Next poorest for planning is the combination of an architect and the main 
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university library authorities; next is the architect, a committee, and the 
business administrator; and best is the librarian working with any of these 
combinations and a consultant. 

The evidence is insufficient, but the poorest person, it would seem, to de- 
termine the size of the library is the business administrator and the best is the 
librarian, the administration, and a building committee. 

The question on what was planned and what was achieved was a failure, 
for we hoped to discover why libraries plan better than they achieve, why so 
frequently the size is not what was planned for, or certain services are not in 
the final building. This was not answered. The answers did range from “Like 
Topsie, we just growed,” to “I got what I wanted.” Nearly all who answered 
were very kindly toward those who built the library a long time ago. 

The common report on the basic plan was that it was adequate as conceived, 
but now inadequate, and where the basic plan is considered inadequate, it 
was usually planned by the architect alone. One person reported the basic 
plan, ‘‘called for one person, goal achieved.” Another said “Planned for a 
junior college, achieved just that.’ There were cases where promises by the 
architect and/or the administration were not carried out, but only one report 
of a failure to achieve goals because of a cut in appropriation. 

The relations of the architect with authorities over the past fifty years have 
ranged from “very pleasant,” “architect cooperated fully,” ‘“cooperative,”’ 
to “non-existent” and ‘“‘uncooperative.”’ This part of the study was not too 
significant because many of the librarians were not around when their structure 
was planned. 

As to making present and future plans, the relationship between the archi- 
tect and the librarian does seem to have improved somewhat. Sixteen reported 
the relationship good, eight reported it as non-existent, and the other five 
range between. 

The section on lighting was very simple. No library built before 1947 had 
adequate lighting (one had gone through candles, gas, bulbs, and fluorescent), 
and ten of the libraries built since 1947 reported the lighting as adequate, with 
three giving qualified answers. Twenty-seven libraries reported there had been 
changes in their lighting, eighteen of the changes to fluorescent, the remainder 
indicating they had put in more lights, sometimes bulbs, or simply indicating 
a change had been made. 

Only ten libraries could furnish plans or published articles on the library; 
only three were known to have planned from an original prospectus or study; 
and two of these were available. 

One third of the libraries are working toward expanding their stacks, from 
“in preliminary stages” to “being constructed.” One fifth of the libraries are 
getting more floor space, one-fifth are getting more workroom space, and plans 
for either new libraries or major changes in older ones were indicated by more 
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than one-third of the libraries, ranging from ‘in confusion’”’ and “wishful 
thinking” to waiting for a final decision from the authorities. 

An indication of future needs for shelving was asked for. Twenty-eight 
libraries answered, wanting space for from 20,000 to 500,000 volumes, with a 
total of 3,690,000 volumes wished for. This was from libraries with a present 
capacity of 1,928,400 volumes. Forty-four per cent of the libraries want more 
seating space, twenty-five per cent want larger charging areas, up to “ten 
times as much,” and next most important after shelves was need for workroom 
space, wanted by thirty-nine per cent of the libraries. The answers were such 
that they cannot be added, but would seem to indicate a need for at least 
two to three times as much workroom space as libraries presently have. 

On the last question about opinions from the dean, etc., further discussion, 
and notes, varied answers were given. One library indicated the figure for 
shelving space was calculated on the public library figure, which was twenty- 
five per cent too high. Many notes were added indicating that answering the 
questions was quite difficult, and one librarian wrote she had answered as 
best she could, but the person to consult was the former librarian, who was 
now dead. 

In the last fifty years the external form of the library has followed the dic- 
tates of surrounding architecture or current styles of the time, there has been 
a gradual growth in the size of libraries in terms of square feet, material has 
grown at the geometrical rather than an arithmetical rate, libraries are coming 
downstairs and nearer the entrance, and while there is of course intelligent 
and unintelligent planning, the overwhelming need is simply for more and 
more square feet. Given sufficient room, librarians seem to be highly adaptive 
organisms, and can do very well if there is sufficient room for the growth of 
their holdings, their patrons (I started to say their seats), their services, and 
their personalities. Just give them space. 
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_— study of the past is important for an explanation of the present and 
as an aid in solving the problems of the future. For this reason a symposium 
on medical librarianship at mid-century is much more than an exercise in 
antiquarianism. According to the Talmud, there are three steps to perfection: 
Torah, or study; Kovanath, or honest reflection; and Mitzvath, or correct 
actions. Perhaps if we now apply Torah, study, and Kovanath, honest re- 
flection, the way will become clear to us for the development of Mitzvath, 
correct actions, in the future. 

If I read our professional literature aright, the fundamental role of the medical 
librarian has not changed in the half-century we are examining. The medical 
librarian has always been, and continues to be, the mediator between the 
physician and medical literature. What has changed over the years, however, 
is the emphasis placed on one or another phase of this mediation, and, to some 
extent, the concept of how each phase should be carried out. It appears to me, 
also, that the main factor in many of these changes has been the growth in 
the size of medical libraries generally. 

It is obvious that in the early days of the century medical libraries were 
smaller than they are now. This is strikingly true wherever one looks; the 
largest libraries then (the Library of the Office of The Surgeon General, the 
New York Academy of Medicine Library, the Boston Medical Library, the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, for example) had collections which 
were no larger than today’s outstanding medical school libraries, while the 
size of the ‘‘average” medical library has grown from 2,000 to 20,000 volumes 
in the intervening period. This fact has significance for the role of the librarian. 
Not only does a change in size bring about a quantitative change in problems; 
it changes them qualitatively as well. Smaller libraries need smaller staffs; 
smaller staffs do not require the administrative set-ups which larger staffs 
must have, so that, for example, the personnel officer or the librarian who has 


* Read at 56th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, New York, New York, 
May 6-10, 1957. 
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nothing to do with books is unknown in medical libraries until they become 
fairly large. It is not surprising, therefore, that the medical librarian in the 
first decade of this century was mainly expected to know his collection thor- 
oughly, know the history of medicine and of printing, and help each of his 
library users personally. 

That some librarians at the turn of the century—as, alas, today—did not 
live up to this ideal is revealed by a number of the articles in our own But- 
LETIN. In 1913, for example, Waterson (1) lamented: “The mere avowal from 
the busy doctor that he has ‘a trained librarian’ indicates that he is the victim of 
a delusion as to order and is certainly not guiltless when he has placed his 
most cherished possessions in the hands of one who, with ill-directed zeal, may 
commit atrocious crimes.”” Miss Waterson continues in this vein for several 
pages. ‘‘ ‘One who loves children’, ”’ she says, “‘is the first requisite of a nurse; 
‘one who loves books’ should be the first thing required from a librarian. . . . 
Almost worse than hot devouring flame,” she thunders, “‘is the cold bloodless 
cataloguing hand of the ‘thoroughly trained librarian’. ” 

Such laments exist in other places, as for example the 1916 discussion on the 
use of the medical library, where it is said, ““The present day librarian is picked 
for ... executive ability and general usefulness [rather] than for any special 
love or any erudite knowledge of medical books and literature,” and down to 
modern articles on the librarian as the enemy of books. But today’s larger 
libraries demand some individuals to whom a library is just another business 
establishment to be managed economically, as a factory is managed, and one 
measure of the change in our concept of the role of the medical librarian is 
that today we accept, as we fatalistically accept the income tax, the necessity 
for admitting some librarians who are not primarily medical bibliophiles. 

When relative growth is large, the time and attention given to the selection 
and procurement of literature must also be large. Only after the library reaches 
a fair size does its relative growth slow down, as Fremont Rider has had to 
admit when he found that the “doubling time” of large libraries was becoming 
greater than it had been earlier. This fact has had two effects on the role of 
the medical librarian. First as the proportion of time spent by the librarian 
on book and journal selection became greater over the years, either personalized 
work for readers had to be curtailed or else additional staff had to be obtained 
for one or the other phase of the work. And this increase in staff tended toward 
the “library administrators” which we have just discussed. 

The second effect of increased emphasis on acquisitions over the years has 
been the gradual shift of responsibility for the building up of the collection 
from the physician-collector-user of the medical library to the librarian. This 
shift is not complete even today, of course, and there is some doubt in my 
mind whether it will ever be complete or whether it is desirable that it should 
ever be complete. But it is probably only the exceptional medical library of any 
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size in this country where the librarian does not make the routine decisions 
about purchasing new editions, new works by standard authors, reference 
tools, and the like, with the physician or the library board or other governing 
authority being consulted only on the questionable, unusual, or expensive 
works, or being asked merely to review the decisions of the librarian at inter- 
vals. Part of the reason for this is the increased amount of time that book and 
journal selection requires when a large amount of literature is to be purchased; 
few physicians today can afford to be generous with time, a commodity of 
which they have so little. In 1924, for example, Donald Gilchrist, the librarian 
of the University of Rochester, in an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which can still be read with profit, stated that book 
selection should be left to the medical librarian, who must, of course, have a 
good education and be willing to ask for advice (5). 

An increase in the size of a medical collection brings with it, of course, the 
necessity for greater emphasis on cataloging and indexing. What could once 
be kept in the head of the librarian and the users of the library must now be 
kept in records to which all have access. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that the literature of medical librarianship from 1910 to 1930, the very period 
when medical libraries were growing so explosively, is replete with articles on 
cataloging, classification, and indexing. Indeed, so much emphasis appears to 
have been put on these facets of the duties of medical librarians, that we find 
some voices raised in protest. As far back as 1918, Sir William Osler (3) gently 
pointed out, “Cataloging [is] an important branch of work, but not the most 
important,” while Mr. Ballard (4) reminded the members of this Association 
in 1919, that “Expert library workers are apt to forget that their catalogs and 
classification schemes are for the use of the public and consequently should 
be made as simple as possible consistent with good work. Librarians should 
bear in mind that their institutions are being maintained for the public and 
not for the staff.” 

With so much work to be done, as I have pointed out, it became necessary 
in the larger libraries to add more staff members, and for economical adminis- 
tration with a larger staff specialization in library tasks had to come about. 
The librarian in the small medical library—then or today—is the general 
practitioner, the jack-of-all-trades, the “librarian.” In the large library, he is 
the acquisitions assistant, the cataloger, the reference assistant. And note the 
change from “librarian” to “assistant.’”” No longer does the specialist have 
knowledge of the whole organism. He is like the factory worker who knows 
only his task or organizational unit and does not know and soon ceases to 
attempt to know how his task or his unit meshes in with other tasks performed 
by other units. Indeed, he sometimes tends to lose sight of the final result he 
is helping to build. What effects this has on the library or on the personality 
of the librarian, I cannot tell. I suspect it is not good, but I wonder if the com- 
plexity of modern libraries makes any other solution possible. 
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Throughout the century it has been held that the medical librarian’s duties 
were primarily to help the physician and research worker to use medical 
literature. Just how the librarian can best assist them has been, however, the 
point of debate over the years. In 1912 it was held (6), “A trained librarian 
should be in charge . . . She should index the current medical literature, cata- 
logue the books, and look up references for members.” In the discussion after 
this paper, someone proposes, “‘If the librarian has sufficient leisure, the articles 
in the current journals can be so indexed that the physician ...can have at 
his immediate disposal the latest information on any given topic.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, however, says a somewhat later (1914) discussion (7), “It is beyond 
most libraries, on account of the small amount of money at their disposal, to 
have a trained library worker with no other duties than to assist the readers 
in finding what they want.” 

That such help was always considered desirable is implicit in the statement 
by Mrs. Mellish of the Mayo Clinic Library in the same year (8) that “There 
is a demand for skilled assistants to collect and review medical papers. Some 
of these,”’ she feels “‘should be employees of the library who are familiar with 
medical literature, who are skilled stenographers and who work in immediate 
association with the physician.”’ A similar statement is made by Dr. Ruhrih 
in 1918 (9): ‘“‘The medical librarian . . . should be able to help the busy prac- 
titioner who wants a few authoritative articles on some subject, together with 
the latest expression of opinion.’”’ Donald Gilchrist, in the article noted earlier 
(5), suggests that the medical librarian ought to compile bibliographies and 
help in the writing of medical papers. 

Even as early as 1914, however, there were dissenting voices to this doctrine. 
Mrs. Mellish refers to ‘“The question as to whether to the librarian, to the 
professional! bibliographer, to the skilled special assistant, or to the physician 
himself shall be left the task of accumulating and selecting medical literature 
preliminary to its final critical analysis by the author. . .’”’ That this contro- 
versy is still partially unsettled is shown by a talk given to this group just 
three years ago (10): ““‘What help does a physician expect of a librarian? The 
least he expects is a knowledge of what is in the library, and he generally feels 
safer if that information is written down in some kind of card file, rather than 
being in the memory of the librarian only. He also expects the librarian to act 
as clearing house for all bibliographical matters, interlibrary loans, photo- 
prints, knowledge of how to buy books, and the like. He usually hopes for 
general help in answering questions, but he does not expect translations, long 
bibliographies, or reviews of the literature, except as outside jobs paid for as 
extras. .. .”” On the other hand, he remarks, “It is probably true that medical 
librarians will never be able to exploit the literature which they collect and 
arrange unless they have more background in those subjects. .. .” 

This same feeling is widespread today, as shown by the findings in a still- 
unpublished survey of the information-gathering habits of medical scientists 
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undertaken by Mr. Saul Herner, who questioned clinicians and researchers in 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, and other cities, and who found they 
seldom consult their librarians for interpretation of the literature. 

One reason for the still unsettled character of this question is in the last 
sentence of the quotation I read you a moment ago. The medical librarian has 
generally had a background in the medical sciences insufficient to make reason- 
able value judgements, and both librarians and users of the library have been 
aware of this. The dilemma arises, it seems to me, because the medical librarian 
wishes to be of real service to the physician, realizes that critical reviews of 
the literature would aid greatly, but understands only too well his inability 
to do the job satisfactorily. Just how much, our agonized literature and our 
after-hours coffee sessions ask over and over again, just how much can the 
medical librarian do to help the readers he serves? 

If I may be allowed to interpolate my own thoughts on this subject, I should 
say I fear we have the cart before the horse. We should not, in my opinion, ask, 
‘How much should I do for readers?”’ but ‘‘What needs to be done; what 
training is it necessary to have in order to do this well, how can I or my suc- 
cessors get such training, or (perhaps) be induced to take such training?” 
Only in this way do I feel we will be able to satisfy both our own consciences 
and the needs of our readers. 

The medical librarian over the years has been, as I see it, the purveyor of 
medical information, and if at times he has emphasized one aspect of purvey- 
ing over others, it has usually been a direct result of conditions about him; 
the size of his collection, the training he has had, and the demands made upon 
him. I believe such flexibility is desirable, and luckily that there is no reason 
to believe that this flexibility in meeting conditions will be lost in the future. 

I started this talk by referring to the uses which a study of history provides 
us: an understanding of why we have developed as we have and a basis for 
planning for the future. I have tried to describe in this paper how the past has 
brought about the present. But what of the future—what will be the role of 
the medical librarian in the second half of this century? 

I have no crystal ball and no special clairvoyance. It appears to me, however, 
that medical librarianship may now proceed in one of two ways. By recruiting 
people with sound scientific backgrounds, educating them in the philosophy 
as well as the minutiae of medical librarianship, and by giving them exciting 
and meaningful tasks as well as decent salaries, we may be able to keep the 
best thinkers in our profession and become the true medical auxiliary force 
we have always hoped we were. Contrariwise, we should be wary of accepting 
intellectual mediocrity, of insisting too rigidly on the continuation of past 
methods of education and experience, of stultifying the growth of newcomers 
in our profession, for by this means we will only widen the gap between what 
we wish we were and what we really are. 
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I wish I could say the choice is entirely up to us. It is not. We are, as a group, 


in competition with all other groups for intellectually superior, scientifically 
trained college graduates, and we are neither a large group nor an especially 
influential one. But if we should allow this fact to lull us into comfortable 
resignation, we would deserve the reputation for ineffectual qualities which 
has bedevilled the librarian for so long. 


My answer, then, is that the role of the medical librarian in the future is 


whatever we can prove we have the ability to do well; the future is, to this 
extent, ours to see. 


me WhH — 


ONAN 
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Medical Librarianship, A Mid-Century 
Survey: A Symposium 
The Loan Policy of the National Library of Medicine* 


Boe some time the administrative officers of the National Library of 
Medicine have given consideration to some far-reaching changes in the mecha- 
nisms of the Library’s loan and photoduplication services. In Chicago, in 
January of this year, at the mid-winter meeting of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors, there was a preliminary discussion of the action 
contemplated. Now the question has been put to the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine at their meeting on April 29, 1957, at which 
time the new policy received their approval. Although these changes in the 
loan mechanisms will not go into effect until September 1, this opportunity is 
taken to acquaint the membership of the Association with the nature of the 
changes. In keeping with the nature of this symposium, it is proposed to begin 
with a discussion of the historical background, carry the story down through 
the years, and in so doing to present the considerations which have led to the 
new position. 

From earliest times great libraries have pursued a tradition of not allowing 
the contents of their collections to circulate. The curses which ‘‘mutilators of 
collections, spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, and creators of odd volumes” 
have had showered on them from the beginning of time to the present show 
the continued feeling of generations to loaning books. And the chains by which 
medieval books were bound to reading desks may be considered a practical 
acceptance of the fact that more than the curse of the gods is necessary to 
keep books inviolate. 

This heritage is still with us, and most great research libraries of our day 
adhere to a noncirculating policy. The Library of Congress, the New York 
Public Library, the John Crerar Library, the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Vatican Library, and the various Staatsbibliotheke throughout 
Western Europe, for example, all restrict their loaning policies, even for the 
common, run-of-the-mill, in-trade publications. 

There are various reasons for this. A research library is, by definition, a 
place where an attempt has been made to bring together the literature of a 
subject or a field so that a person wishing to use that literature, whether a 
reader or a member of the staff doing bibliographic and reference work, can 


* Paper by Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the National Library of Medicine, read at 
Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, New York, New York, May 6-10, 1957. 
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find in one place what might otherwise be widely scattered. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it, “Every library should try to be complete on something, if it 
were only the history of pinheads.” The preeminence of a collection consists 
more in the fact that the works have been brought together than in the fact 
that any of them are rare or unusual in their own right; the whole of a library 
is much greater than the sum of its parts. It follows that when volumes are 
loaned from the collection they are effectively lost to the reader who comes to 
the collection with the understanding that a majority of his needs will be met 
in that one place. 

A second reason for the fact that research libraries follow a policy of non- 
circulation stems from the archival nature of such collections. There is an 
internal paradox of library economy here. In the broadest sense, libraries exist 
to be used, while archives exist to preserve the literature. In trying to reach a 
decision on circulation or noncirculation of books from a particular library, 
we are in a way required to decide to what extent the library should be con- 
sidered the preserver of books as objects and as transmitters of intellectual 
history, and to what extent a force for the dissemination and use of expendable 
items, and, finally, which facet has priority. 

All of the foregoing discussion on use implies, to a great extent, a tradition 
of readers coming to the library to consult the literature. This tradition is 
not quite so completely valid today as it was in former times when transpor- 
tation systems were more primitive. In addition, the development of copying 
devices has enormously changed the methods of scholars, and more and more 
library service is being rendered at a distance. But the preservation vs. use 
dichotomy is accentuated, rather than diminished, by this development. 

Over the years the loan policy of the National Library of Medicine has ex- 
hibited swings of the pendulum, but generally shows a tendency to have the 
best of both worlds, the library and the archival. As one of the earliest American 
libraries to allow items in its collection to go beyond its own walls, and as a 
library which has raised its photocopying service to a high level, the NLM 
has demonstrated time and again its concern with getting its holdings to the 
people who need them, wherever they may be. The early letter books of the 
Library show that individual physicians could borrow in two ways: first, by 
interlibrary loan through any “public” library near them. In the very earliest 
days this meant that the governing boards of the libraries were required to 
agree to take responsibility for books sent to them for the use of individuals. 
Second, they could borrow by depositing with the Library a sum of money 
sufficient to cover the cost of replacing the book if it were damaged or lost. 
Many physicians, such as Dr. Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, left sizeable 
deposits for years, against which they borrowed books; likewise, there are 
records of the refunding of sums to individuals after the safe return of single 
loans. 
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In later times, it was realized that some research workers needed better 
access to the collection than by conventional interlibrary loan methods, which 
were not always able to serve them adequately. When it became possible to 
provide photocopies of the Library’s holdings, therefore, the Library conceived 
of this service primarily as an extension of its traditional service, and made 
photocopies available to individuals as well as to groups. The reception of the 
photocopying service was enthusiastic. 

Now that the Library has become the National Library of Medicine, it has 
seemed appropriate to reconsider the traditional policies in regard to loans. 
Loans are made so that books may be used outside the Library’s confines, 
frequently in conjunction with other equipment, and so that works may be 
examined in greater detail or for longer periods than is feasible within the 
Library. These are all worthy objects, and the only question is whether the 
loaning of the books themselves is the best way in which the objects can be 
attained. The development of photocopying devices over the past 25 years 
has led to an alternate possibility, and this has to be examined by various 
angles to see if the newer way might be the better way. 

It is pertinent to indicate that the cost of making a photocopy is ordinarily 
not greater than the cost of maintaining records on ordinary interlibrary loans, 
that circulation of material outside the library building subjects it to some 
but possibly not as much wear and tear on the physical book as photocopying, 
and that some types of photocopies can be read with the same ease as the books 
themselves. Photocopies, moreover, have the advantages of making the ma- 
terial available outside the building and still provide for keeping the collection 
together as a unit. 

The National Library of Medicine is set up to serve the entire nation. At 
the hearings on the establishment of such a library, great stress was laid on 
the possibility of making the Library an independent agency so that it would 
be free to develop as a national group and not find itself degenerating into a 
Departmental Library merely. This appears to be a valid point; the resources 
which the government has placed at the disposal of the Library for over a 
century have been greater than what would have been necessary to develop a 
Departmental collection. They have made it a national asset, one for the 
whole country, and therefore it should be available to all citizens on an equal 
basis. It would be as illogical to say it should be first and foremost a Public 
Health Service Library because it is administratively centered there, or a 
Washington library because it is housed there, as to say the text of the Decla- 
ration of Independence should be available only to the General Services Ad- 
ministration because it is housed in the National Archives. The National 
Library of Medicine is the heritage of all the country, not of any one group. 

Still another consideration weighs against the National Library of Medicine’s 
present practice of loaning books to and making photocopies for individuals, 
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and this rests on the concept of a national library as a capstone of an arch of 
libraries throughout the country, complementing those libraries, doing what 
they cannot do as effectively, if at all, but not supplanting them. To attempt 
to be at the same time the local library for each research worker everywhere 
and the national supplementary collection for all, is to invite the disaster of 
falling between two stools. The problems of each kind of library are different 
and it is unlikely they can be merged successfully. 

But even granting that it were possible to carry out such a program success- 
fully, it is doubtful whether it would be to the national interest to do so. To 
make the National Library of Medicine the medical collection to which all 
research workers would turn immediately for help would be to weaken other 
medical libraries all across the country. A physician or research worker who 
does not get help from his local library is not likely to support it in money, 
time, or energy. Without such support, the library is likely to grow weaker 
and become less able to aid the local physician when called upon for such aid, 
and this in turn would cause a still further drop in support. The final result 
would be the withering away of the outlying libraries and the centralization of 
all medical library service in Washington. This is an untenable position to 
advocate because of the likelihood that so vast an operation would be an un- 
economic and inefficient one, as well as because in a time of national emergency 
in an atomic age, the tendency should be rather to strengthen local situations 
than to weaken them. The necessity for strong medical libraries in all geo- 
graphical regions of the country has been accepted, it should be pointed out, 
by the Medical Library Association, and plans for bringing it into being have 
been worked out, though not effectively put in operation. 

Now let us turn to a description of the loan policy now in operation at the 
National Library of Medicine. Loans are now made in three ways: 

1) Directly (“over the counter”) to physicians practicing in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area. This is the smallest group of loans, amounting only to 
about 1000 volumes a year. 

2) To other libraries on interlibrary loan. Over 22,000 such loans are made 
yearly, of which 18,000 (or 82%) are to libraries in the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton area and 4,000 (18%) are sent outside Washington. Works loaned to 
libraries outside Washington are sent express collect and returned prepaid by 
the borrowing library. This is expensive to the borrowing library, but is in- 
finitely simpler for NLM than setting up postage accounts for each borrower. 

3) As photoduplicates, to both individuals and other libraries. Three main 
types of photoduplicate service can be distinguished: 

a. To government libraries and officials. These requests are filled free of 
charge; about 40,000 such orders are completed yearly, mostly as photo- 
prints. 

b. To those outside the government who wish to retain their copies. Such 
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requests are filled on a charge basis; they amount to about 18,000 requests 

per year. 

c. To those outside the government who wish to borrow microfilm copies. 
Annually about 10,000 orders of microfilm copies of journal articles are 
loaned free of charge for a period of 90 days. 

Let us now take a critical look at what has happened under these policies. 
Free photocopying has developed beyond reasonable bounds. For example, in 
a recent study conducted over a two-month period, it was found that over 
50 per cent of all requests received could be filled by photocopying journal 
articles from 125 common journal titles of the last five years. 

On the face of it, this is a need which the printing press, not the camera, is 
designed to fill. When a request from New York City is received for a photo- 
copy of an article which appeared in last month’s JAMA, it is apparent that 
the Library is being treated as a cheap and convenient reprint service, and 
not as a library. It is felt NLM should not run a copying service per se; NLM 
must operate as a library, and all photocopying done should be in extension 
of normal library operations. 

The percentage of requests received at NLM which cannot be filled is very 
high; over 12,000 requests each year fall into this category. The outstanding 
reason for non-fulfillment is the fact that works requested are already on loan 
elsewhere. Any proposed new policy should provide for decreasing this figure 
significantly, to enable NLM to provide better and more consistent service. 

The keeping of fiscal accounts for the photoduplication service is burdensome 
in the extreme. Even though the coupon system, with its block prices, is used 
in order to make the system as simple as possible, and even though an extra- 
ordinary effort has been made, over the years, to simplify the bookkeeping 
system, the task is still a formidable one. 

Because the keeping of postage accounts, and particularly the procedures 
involved for insuring packages, would lead to bookkeeping hazards similar to 
those encountered in the photoduplication area, the Library’s practice has 
been to loan books to other libraries on an express-collect basis. The charge 
for express is usually more than several times the charge for postage, and thus 
imposes an undue burden on the borrowing library, and further unduly re- 
stricts the number of requests which the borrowing library might otherwise 
legitimately make. 

Having examined the past and the present conditions, let us now turn to 
the proposed new mechanisms. The NLM believes that one of its main reasons 
for being is the provision of medical literature and the keys to it to all who are 
engaged in medical research or medical care. Any change in its traditional 
policies must be examined in the light of whether the new scheme will perform 
this function more effectively than, and as cheaply as, the older scheme. We 
believe the proposed new system will do this. 
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The new loan policy consists, essentially, of two portions: 

1. Hereafter no materials would be loaned to individuals “‘over the counter”’ 
for use outside the building. This is a minor change, in terms of absolute num- 
ber of volumes loaned. 

2. The interlibrary loan service and the photoduplication service would be 
considered as two phases of the same plan: to get medical literature to all who 
need it anywhere. In this scheme requests by individuals would be channeled 
through other libraries; no requests for loans of original works or orders for 
photocopies from individual borrowers would be honored, with the occasional 
exception of requests for certain Art Section and rare book material. The 
National Library of Medicine would decide how to fill interlibrary loans—by 
sending the original or by furnishing microfilms or photoprints; this decision 
would be based on copyright restrictions, length of the item requested, rarity 
of the work, distance of the borrowing library from the NLM, and other 
pertinent considerations. Photocopies would be retained by the borrower. 

All loans under this system, whether of the original or photocopies, would 
be entirely free to the borrowing library, except that postage charges for the 
return of original works would be borne by the borrowing library. The costs of 
the new system are essentially comparable with those of the present service. 
In addition, it would aid the borrowing library by doing away with expensive 
express charges now incurred by them when they borrow from NLM, and, by 
providing them with permanent copies, it would make elaborate record-keeping 
unnecessary. 

Some implications of the new system need to be distinguished. Such a system 
can be expected to take the interlibrary loan pressure off regional medical 
libraries in their areas; it can be assumed that many such requests will be 
channeled to the NLM, where the chances of obtaining the material would be 
great, instead of being directed to another local library, with a smaller chance 
of obtaining the work. 

The new system, moreover, will be cheaper for the borrowing library than 
the present one, with its costly express charges; and, by that fact, will make the 
service broader and more useful to all who have need of it. On the other hand, 
since NLM will not furnish copies of material to individuals, and will send 
interlibrary loans only when the original cannot be obtained locally, and will 
occasionally furnish microfilms, the pressure on outlying libraries to develop 
photocopying service and provide extra equipment (such as microfilm readers) 
will increase. 

In carrying out the program in this manner, we believe the National Li- 
brary of Medicine will be fulfilling its obligations to serve all people impar- 
tially, to make its collections available to all who need them, to keep its col- 
lections together for most efficient reference use, to preserve the collection for 
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the benefit of future generations, and to strengthen other medical libraries of 
the nation. 


APPENDIX 


National Library of Medicine 
Policies in Loaning Library Materials 


I. Purpose 


The aim of the loan policy of the National Library of Medicine is to make its 
resources available to all who may have a need for them. In fulfilling this aim 
the National Library of Medicine considers that its role should be to supple- 
ment the resources of local and regional libraries. 


II. What May Be Borrowed 


All printed literature in the Library’s collection is available for loan, with the 
exception of ordinary, current, in-trade publications where the presumption of 
wide spread accessibility elsewhere is reasonable. In the case of material in 
the History of Medicine Division, requests will be examined individually. 


Ill. Who May Borrow 


The National Library of Medicine will loan material only to other libraries. 
Individuals coming to the Library must use the material on the premises. For 


qualified researchers undertaking long-term bibliographical projects at the 
Library, study tables in the stacks will be made available, insofar as facilities 
permit, on application to the Head of Circulation Section. 


IV. Form of Loans 


Material in the Library will be loaned in the original form or as photo- 
duplicates (microfilm or photoprints). The National Library of Medicine re- 
serves the right to determine in which form the loan will be made, taking into 
consideration costs of photocopying, copyright restrictions, rarity of the item 
requested, its physical condition, the frequency of use of the item, shipping 
costs, and any other points which seem pertinent. While loan service is inter- 
national, normally loans to libraries outside the Continental United States will 
be made in the form of photocopies only. 


V. Procedures for Borrowing 


1. Requests for interlibrary loans are to be made in writing, using either the 
ALA Interlibrary Loan form or the NLM Interlibrary Loan form, available 
without charge from the Circulation Section, National Library of Medicine. 
All requests must be signed, and the signature shall be understood to be certifi- 
cation that the material requested is not available in the requesting library. 
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2. Requests for loans should contain full bibliographical information. For 
books, this consists of full name of author, title of work, place, publisher, and 
date of publication. When feasible, the NLM call number should be given. A 
request for an article should show the name of the journal, date of issue, volume 
number, author, and title of the article, and the pages (inclusive numbering) on 
which the article appears. 

3. Loans of original works are made on condition that the greatest care be 
taken in packing and transmitting material for return to the National Library 
of Medicine. Among other precautions, the corners and edges of books must be 
well protected; unbound material should not be rolled but should be sent flat, 
preferably by mail. All returns must be adequately insured. Original material 
from the History of Medicine Division is to be used within the borrowing li- 
brary exclusively. 

4. All material in original form must be returned within two weeks of receipt. 
Any item may be recalled by the National Library of Medicine at any time. 
Interlibrary loans in the form of photocopies may be retained by the borrowing 
library. 


VI. Photographic Services 


1. Exclusions. Requests by individuals for photocopies of books, journals, 
journal articles, or other printed materials will not be honored as such. The 
extent of photocopying at the National Library of Medicine is limited to a 
selected portion of interlibrary loan requests, as explained above. 

2. Pictorial Works. Works such as portraits, photographs, etchings, and 
caricatures which are a part of the Library’s collection will not usually be 
loaned outside the Library. Photographic copies of these works can be made; 
cost estimates for such work will be provided on request. 

3. Facsimile and other copying. Whenever facsimile photocopies are required, 
in positive copy and exact size of the original, or whenever enlarged copies of 
certain pages may be required, as for exhibit or other purposes, the Library will 
make such copies available; cost estimates will be provided on request. 





Proceedings, Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 


Medical Library Association, Inc. 
New York, New York, May 6-10, 1957 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Inc. 
was held at the Hotel Statler, New York, New York. Miss Gertrude Annan, 
Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine, was the Convention Chair- 
man. She was assisted by six committee chairmen: Erich Meyerhoff, J. Alan 
MacWatt, Gilbert J. Clausman, John P. Ische, Esther Judkins, Claire Hirsch- 
field, and the members of their committees. A total of 468 members and guests 
registered. The registrants appreciated the Guide to Medical Libraries of New 
York City, prepared by the New York Regional Group, and The Directory for 
the Gourmel, a guide prepared by the Committee on Restaurants, which were 
given to them at the time of registration. 

Registration began on Sunday, May 5, and continued throughout the week. 
Sight-seeing tours were scheduled on Monday and that night the dinner in 
honor of new members was held in the Keystone Room. The President, Miss 
Bertha B. Hallam, and the Membership Chairman, Mrs. Sarah Brown, wel- 
comed the new members. Members who had been present at the 1928 annual 
convention in New York City were introduced: Mrs. Eileen Cunningham, 
Miss Janet Doe, Miss Mary Louise Marshall and Miss Elisabeth Runge. They 
were also presented with corsages. Mrs. Cunningham gave an interesting 
impromptu talk on the value of membership in the Association. 


OPENING SESSION 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting was declared in session at 10:30 A.M. on 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957, in the Penn Top Room of the Hotel Statler by the 
President, Miss Bertha B. Hallam, who presided. In the absence of Dr. Otis 
R. Rice, Miss Hallam gave the short invocation. The welcoming address was 
given by Miss Anna Frances Burke, Chairman of the New York Regional 
Group, which had invited the Association to meet in New York City. 

The President introduced Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, Deputy Commissioner of 
Health, New York, whose subject was Public Health Day by Day. This talk 
was followed by Dr. John C. Bugher, Director for Medical Education and 
Public Health, Rockefeller Foundation, who spoke on International Aspects 
of Public Health. (Both papers will appear in the BULLETIN.) 

An Association luncheon was held in the Keystone Room. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
The General Session convened at 2:00 P.M. in the Penn Top Room with 
Miss Hallam presiding. “‘A Symposium on Community Health—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” had as its participants: 
George Rosen, M. D., Professor of Public Health Education, School of 
Public Health, Columbia University, who spoke on Medical Care; Wilson 
G. Smillie, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine, Cornell University Medical College, whose subject was History 
of Public Health in the United States; Howard A. Schneider, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, who discussed utrition; 
and Daniel Feldman, M.D., Associate Professor, Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University Medical School, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, who concluded the symposium with a talk on 
Rehabilitation and Geriatrics 
’ On Tuesday evening Open House was held from 5:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. 
at the Mount Sinai Hospital Library and the New York Academy of Medicine 
Library. Many members attended both of these delightful social affairs. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION 


The first general Business Session was held Wednesday, May 8 at 10:30 
A.M. in the Penn Top South Room. Miss Hallam presided. Since mimeographed 
copies of most of the reports listed on the program had been distributed at 
the time of registration, she announced that only certain reports would be 
read. Each officer, chairman, or representative was introduced by the president. 
A motion to dispense with the reading of the Minutes of the 1956 meeting as 
they were published in the January, 1957 issue of the BULLETIN was requested. 
This was received, seconded and carried. 

The chair was taken over by the Vice-President, Mr. Thomas E. Keys, 
while Miss Hallam read her presidential address: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
1956-1957 
Who Knows! 

The procedures set forth for the Medical Library Association give the 
President permission to deliver an address at the annual meeting in addition 
to or in conjunction with the required report on the activities of the Board of 
Directors. The sentences which follow might better be designated as a speech, 
in its definition of “delivering one’s own sentiments” than as a formal address. 
Not so the subject matter. It merits all the dignity which can be granted it. 
A dignity which will lead through thought into action. 

One evening recently a radio program came alive for me from the realm of 
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background sounds. The speaker was a salesman speaking to salesmen. The 
words which pressed home emphasized the value of enthusiasm for a product, 
transmitted to another person by suggestion or service, and resulting in action 
on the part of the listener. If pertinent for the salesman of soap, this would 
seem no less pertinent for the librarian. 

Librarians are notably enthusiastic about literature, which is their stock in 
trade. Books thrill them as they did Thomas Carlyle who said, ‘In Books lie 
the soul of the whole Past Time;... All that Mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been; it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of Books. They 
are the chosen possession of men” (1). You may have read this recently. It is 
in Overdue Finds, ALA Bulletin for April 1957. Librarians enjoy trying to 
transmit their enthusiasm to others by word and by service with the resultant 
arousal in the hearer of eagerness to read. Albeit, all members of a library staff 
do not take part in all the links of this chain as a professional duty, the section 
each one forges is of importance in completing the whole. Often the chain 
would be incomplete if innumerable people throughout the world did not 
strive mightily to establish and make efficient the retrieval of knowledge 
stored in books and periodicals. 

Specifically, of interest to those assembled here is the part the Medical 
Library Association plays in this process of the production of enthusiasm for 
reading. We, as health sciences librarians, know the facets of the Association’s 
part in this and the Association annual reports keep us up to date on these. 
But who else knows? We know that the Medical Library Association, an 
international organization, is inextricably interwoven with each and every 
organized health sciences library in all parts of the world. But who else knows? 
We know that the Medical Library Association has stood since its inception 
in 1898 and continues to stand for the fostering of individual health sciences 
libraries. But who else knows? We know that the strength of each individual 
health sciences library and the strength of the Medical Library Association 
increase hand in hand. But who else knows? We know the vast store of knowl- 
edge the individual health sciences library, fostered by the Medical Library 
Association, has to offer the physician, the scientist, the student, and others 
who delve in these fields. We know the potentiality of these libraries as research 
centers. But who else knows? 

Why not apply the selling chain just mentioned to engender enthusiastic 
recognition of the Medical Library Association. The results should boomerang 
into wider support and recognition of the value of health sciences libraries 
everywhere. 

It may be said—“Is it true that the Medical Library Association is not 
widely known. Are not health sciences libraries already heavily supported 
and their value recognized.”’ No tabulation of statistics for inclusion here has 
been attempted to answer these queries. Be it said, however, that the entire 
concept of a Medical Library Association and of extensive health sciences 
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libraries seems to come as a revelation to people, even librarians, who have no 
knowledge of this subject field. They seem surprised and incredulous when, 
for instance, taken on a tour of a medical library. People associated with the 
field of the health sciences often evidence surprise when they hear of the depth 
and breadth of the work of the Medical Library Association, of its international 
aspect, and its impact on individual health sciences libraries. They may know 
something of a specific library but even this cannot be taken for granted. Nor 
can we be sure they recognize its potentialities for them personally. Recently, 
in my hearing a person who is making the study of medicine his life work said 
that to read in the medical library is a luxury in which he had no time to in- 
dulge. “Luxury! Rather a necessity!” was the immediate reply of the young 
professor addressed. For a succinct statement and some suggestions on solving 
this problem of the use and knowledge of the medical library you are referred 
to the paper Colonel Frank B. Rogers gave at the First World Conference on 
Medical Education in 1953 (2). 

Last June, was voiced the suggestion that we ‘““Make Known the Medical 
Library Association” and since that the Editor of the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association has graciously permitted the publication in the BULLETIN 
of items stressing some phases of the work of the Association. Some members 
of the Association report that they have acted on this suggestion. It has been 
said that “people do things for people” is an axiom in organizational work. 
The influence of an individual can be most telling. We, who know the Medical 
Library Association and health sciences libraries: best, can tell of them best, 
and after the manner of salesmanship increase the number of those who know 
them. We can help toward increasing the recognition, among the many, that 
the modern health sciences library which the Medical Library Association 
works to foster, is not a warehouse, not a museum, but a study and a research 
unit geared to take its place with other facilities which aid scientific studies. 
The wide geographical distribution of the Medical Library Association mem- 
bership plus a degree of centralized organization in the association, make an 
ideal arrangement for numerous contacts both inside and outside library 
circles. Why not stop talking to ourselves, so much, and venture forth to 
bring out into the open more fully the Medical Library Association and the 
potentialities of health sciences libraries. Who knows how breath taking the 
results may be! 


1. CARLYLE, Tuomas. Lecture No. 5 “On heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in literature. 

2. RoGErRS, FRANK B. Library and references services. Proc. of the First World Conference on 
Medical Education, London, 1953. Held under the auspices of the World Medical Asso- 
ciation. London, Oxford, 1954, pp. 522-528. 


The President resumed the chair and then expressed her thanks to all the 
many members who had carried on so faithfully the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation work this past year. She pointed out the time factors involved and 
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mentioned that it would not even be possible to measure the work in terms of 
dollars and cents. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


An abbreviated year has passed. The 1956-1957 Medical Library Association 
fiscal year was about eleven months in length, from June 17, 1956 to May 10, 
1957. Those of us who worked during this time on Medical Library Association 
affairs know full well how drastically this curtailed our work calendar. Per- 
haps for this reason, perhaps for some other, the well-known summer lag was 
almost non-existent this year. Much of which the Board of Directors took 
cognizance is reported by the Secretary, Treasurer or the appropriate com- 
mittee so need not be mentioned here. 

At the request of the Board of Directors, Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour repre- 
sented the Medical Library Association at the official congressional hearings 
on the National Library of Medicine Act and, for us, urged a favorable vote 
on this Act by Congress. That it became a law bears high potentiality for the 
benefit of medical libraries. It is a pleasure to note that to Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall went the honor of being the one librarian appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the National Library of Medicine Board of Regents. 

Money talks, they say. Perhaps we should, in turn, talk about it. The Grants 
Committee of the Lilly Research Laboratories presented $1,000 to the Medical 
Library Association, bringing to $6,000 their gifts to our association since 
1949. The money is given without strings as to its use, but the Medical Library 
Association Board of Directors has been designating it for scholarships, for 
students in education for medical librarianship. Mrs. Johanna Gottlieb con- 
tinued sponsorship of the Murray Gottlieb Prize essay contest for 1957 and 
1958 by a gift of $100.00. 

The BuLLetIn of the Medical Library Association, an important association 
front before the world, is a source of pride and joy to us as is the finesse which 
Dr. Estelle Brodman, its Editor, has shown in handling it. The Publication 
Committee reports Dr. Brodman’s resignation from the Editorship and on 
‘behalf of the Board of Directors I express sincere regret that she felt this step 
indicated. Conversely, the Publications Committee announcement that Mrs. 
Mildred Crowe Langner and Mrs. Jacqueline Felter will carry on as Editor and 
Associate Editor gives joy for it bears with it the assurance that the BULLETIN 
will continue its high stature. 

Another position of great import to the Medical Library Association which 
became vacant during the year is the double one of Archives Curator & M.L.A. 
Resident Agent in Baltimore. Mrs. Mary Berge resigned from the librarianship 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty State of Maryland where the M.L.A. 
archival records are stored and did not feel she should continue in these offices 
for the Medical Library Association. It is the good fortune of the Medical 
Library Association that Miss Louise D. C. King, who is now librarian at this 
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library, has accepted the position of M.L.A. Archives Curator and Resident 
Agent. 

In Milwaukee, at the 1955 annual meeting, the Regional Group representa- 
tives present, offered to help the Subcommittee on Recruitment distribute 
information on medical librarianship. This year, the Board of Directors grate- 
fully accepted this generous offer and the results are reported by the Liaison 
Officer of the Regional Groups. It is hoped the plan may be continued. 

A Board of Directors committee consisting of Mr. Wesley Draper, Miss 
Clara Manson and Miss Lilah Heck was appointed at the post convention 
board meeting in June 1956 to survey association committee structure with 
special emphasis on size, continuity and geographical distribution. This 
committee suggested rotation membership, as in effect in the Standards Com- 
mittee and its subcommittees, for some committees and the President Elect 
is carrying out the suggestion in some of his new appointments for 1957-1958. 

The committee in charge of planning this present annual convention of the 
Medical Library Association in New York City felt that the members attend- 
ing the meeting would appreciate having some time, including one evening, 
free to see New York City. Therefore, the Board of Directors approved schedul- 
ing all “type of library” group sessions at the same hour. This is in contra- 
distinction to the plan used at recent annual conventions of avoiding over- 
lapping group sessions in so far as possible. You are earnestly requested to let 
the Board of Directors know your reaction, be it favorable or unfavorable, 
to the plan being used this year. 

It has been a privilege and a pleasure to work during this year 1956-1957 
with Medical Library Association officers and committee members and the 
membership at large. All cooperated with a right good will and gave helpful 
suggestions and guidance. The completion of routine work and whatever 
advancement the Medical Library Association may have made during the 
year, may be credited to this spirit which produced, what may be called, the 
strong pull together. 

BerRTHA B. HALLAM 
President 

The report of the Secretary was not given in its entirety, but Mrs. Perkins 

read the names of the members who died during the past year. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Three meetings of the Board of Directors were held during the year; 23 
June 1956 in Los Angeles, 27 January 1957 in Chicago, and 5 May 1957 in 
New York. 

One hundred three members,, either through election or appointment, par- 
ticipated in the activities of the Association. Many of these people served in 
one or more capacities. Eleven members comprised the Board of Direc- 
tors, seven were appointed officers, 96 served on 22 committees and 14 were 
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representatives on 12 joint committees. Committee reports distributed to the 
membership will be published in the BULLETIN of the Medical Library Assoc- 
iation. 

The firm of Reilly, Penner & Benton, of Milwaukee, continued as auditors 
for the Association. 

The Handbook of Medical Library Practice received an award when it was 
listed in the Midwestern Books Competition at the University of Kentucky. 
The Handbook was one of nineteen titles issued by twelve midwestern printers 
and publishers; they were selected as the outstanding books produced in the 
region in 1956 from the standpoints of typography, design, and quality of 
production. Distribution of the Handbook has been steady and gratifying. 

The annual convention of the Medical Library Association was sought by 
38 hotels in 28 states. The 1958 meeting will be held in Rochester, Minnesota, 
the 1959 in Toronto, Canada. 

It is with profound regret that we record the names of the following members 
who have died since our last meeting: 

Dr. John Mackenzie Brown, Associate 

Miss Eugenie Glatzl, Active 

Dr. H. Winnett Orr, Honorary 

Mrs. Margaret D. Prophet, Active 

Dr. Henry S. Ruth, Associate 

Miss Linda Tum Suden, Active 

Miss Marion Wells, Associate 

Mrs. Jennie M. Williams, Active 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1956 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
General Fund: 
Cash: 
Genesal checking account... .. .- 6.05 sees dews ces. ..... $14,958.54 
Less overdraft—custodian of securities.......... st sashes 1,428.48 
General fund cash balance (Exhibit “C”)........................ $13, 530.06 
Unredeemed bond coupons......... As acediatiaetavals eetctes 56.25 
Investments: (Schedule 1) 
Savings and Loan accounts............. Wi ih de ere ... $12,509.89 
United States Savings bonds—redemption 
Ge oer ea een SE en Oe tee 9,078.00 
United States Treasury bonds—at cost................. 6,196.60 


United States Treasury bills—at cost........... . 991.90 
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Total investments. .. . 
Total general fund assets................ 
Trust Fund: 
Rockefeller Fellowship Fund—Cash in special 
checking account (Exhibit “C”)......... 


pC ee 


LIABILITIES AND FuND BALANCES 


Liabilities: 
Payroll taxes withheld—due Treasury Department... . 
Foreign member’s deposit with Association................. 


I can cseertos 3 sinc mie Po wi Rg e SIRT STR Gre imap btw lacie 


Fund Balances: 
Mocwesemet Pemowenty Dead «on... ni55 5 sick s ccesviee seseces 
General Fund: 

Batsnce, January 1, 1956. ..........06.6cccccc ws: 
Less excess of expenses over income for 
1956 (2anet “R").......--. 


General fund balance December 31, 1956............. 


Total fund balances............ 


Total liabilities and fund balances.................... 


$175.20 
20.37 


501 
28,776.39 


$42,362.70 


6,267 .99 


$48 , 630.69 


$195.57 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 


Year Ended December 31, 1956 


Actual Income and Expense 


Income: 
Dues: 

“Institutional members (at $22.00). . . $11,323.00 
pe ee 3,179.03 
Associate members (at $3.00)............... 265.00 
Sustaining members.................. 397 .00 

IN gos ioe rites eater ters 
BULLETIN: 
INI 8 ror a ete ne $4, 808.71 
ES sao c ms tect ars Oc wd a ROA 1,310.81 
Back issues and extra copies................ 481.85 


Total. . 


$15,164.03 


1956 Budget 


$11,000.00 
3,000.00 
255.00 
194.00 


$4,676.00 
900.00 
100.00 


$5,676.00 
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SE EE TE TE asa - 1,000.00 — 
Royalties from Handbook... .......... cc0cciseinccenss eerie 1,531.64 2,000.00 
Sales of Brodman book..................... 5 stares eats 523.32 980.00 
Sales of Cumulative Index.................... SR CO aye 636.50 1,400.00 
Nn racla g Sesieures an ose RE oe AER - 111.00 100.00 
IN va cot Oona Rade Mateh were: eae 395.00 300.00 
oc ey nse oh iteree cen ath aNecn ee Rene: 30.00 220.00 
I gag sso al es re ntact a cg ach ahs sanded 50.00 — 
Interest: 

ee ee ere $377.45 

Ee Sen eet ays era ae ee ee re 381.77 

OM GRUINEE GECORES. 2... 55 cece icc cece sss 122.90 











PN ai cea ain cd abt cr a reas orcas 882.12 
Annual meeting—Gross receipts............... 6,065.33 400 .00 
ais acer heR cheer amd eKe ieee ei: 5,740.99 (400.00) 
ois ats a oe chalsiar im anbioe wate on nese 324.34 
Lists and miscellaneous income...................02seeeee- 34.00 
EERE Tene peter a ee eee eRe emg ae $27,283.32 $25,125.00 
Expenses: 
Association Exchange: 
Re ae ee eee eer me Lae ae $4,149.96 $4,000.00 
SP ee ee Pen ee aE 2,071.57 2,000.00 
, REESE ORME Ne ATE Pe DASE REM on Reis a $6,221.53 $6,000.00 
a og 0 tara ae alia craic gin Ri wk Swed eae 1,008.9 8,000.00 
Officers: 
Eg ee Oe RE Se OES ene $171.01 1,000.00 
I ci fe as a isla Wie ne les wn NCR a 695.79 1,000.00 
TN 6 Sok ccna aid eae a OKO Mew edie 450.17 500.00 
I ne fis a tet acs haan arpa cea eer Bes tics aha 40.00 
ca a be Oe, Se all bg aed eee Sg 1,316.97 
EEE TEE ORT ER eae ee 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Committee expenses (Schedule 2)........................ 671.33 1,185.00 
I oo ay odo ics ko a SAGoean a ep aa ene ae siean ere 
Expenses—forwarded......................- Sail $17,241.78 $19,225.00 
SCHEDULE 1 
INVESTMENTS OWNED 
December 31, 1956 
Interest 
Carrying Earned 
Series Date Acquired Face Value Cost Value 1956 
United States Government Savings Bonds: 
F (Redeemed 1956) December 1944 — — — $38.00 
F December 1955 2,000.00 1,480.00 1,924.00 66.00 
F March 1949 4,000.00 2,960.00 3,444.00 104.00 
J September 1954 65,000.00 3,600.00 3,710.00 65.00 





Total savings bonds................. $11,000.00 $8,040.00 $9,078.00 
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United States Government Treasury Bonds: 
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2-'4% due 1962/1959 November, 1954 $5,000.00 $4,768.75 $4,768.75 $112.50 
2-16% due 1961 December, 1956 1,500.00 1,427.85 1,427.85 (3.73) 





Total Treasury bends..............%. $6,500.00 $6,196.60 $6,196.60 








United States Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills 




















Due March 21, 1957 December, 1956 $1,000.00 $991.90 $991.90 
Pa ON A ooo crave narnia Se wah AS eee bls a eee. $381.77 
Savings and Loan Accounts: (All Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 
Mutual Savings and Loan Association......................... $5,167.99 $167.99 
National Savings and Loan Association........................ 4,117.48 117.48 
Metropolitan Savings and Loan Association.................... 3,224.42 91.98 
Total savings and loan accounts... .............c ccs c cess sess $12,509.89 $377.45 
SCHEDULE 2 
COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
1956 
Actual Budget Comparative 
1956 1956 955 
IN icteric hi roca preps oa bencere ava enone $23.35 $50.00 $15.00 
Standards—Medical libraries........................ 40.18 — 42.00 
| ES ea ee ne Ce ema cere 20.00 300.00 99.40 
es eS. tee ie hone airs sah ehrnae hie ene 108.40 — — 
nce ray cae gx idee Ae ars erie oa Rae genial 401.30 500.00 862.40 
I Boorse 65 cs og Pees Heed Ene ameter 40.00 100.00 63.48 
INI II oo oats enh nec sien tees ewes 9.10 35.00 40.80 
I Bis os veo Hakone cee tek pe eee 6.50 — — 
eRe seater se ineny Seen ee donee nga (1.00) — _- 
RE ee ae nny er ee er ee - = — 15.79 
IN 5.852 se. oa ep nereee ook bseees eee ms — 200.00 — 
MI hoa. co ncaa aa teste arene ae 10.00 — — 
TIN sooo occ iurclos'< beeen ahve emcee 13.50 — — 
NE te Srna ta eee are , $671.33 $1,185.00 $1,138.87 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL 
Year Ended December 31, 1956 


Actual Income 
and Expense 


Rpaeieen DUE COCA |. 5 5 a as oe 65. ee riseweeinnin nies asec $17,241.78 
NN I oo ois mnrwiaraiatncia dis wieie agin aalawinns 939.90 
CE TI Ce ois oo wiv ncn vies dewneredodcoses 1,273.03 
ID 6.5) Shc d isos dcten ene se aniaweriins 6,708.00 
Scholarships awarded.......... Car re pakitiieticetele 1,200.00 
DOGS TR CEMOT GHUIEEITIODS. «5. oes ois cniee cee ene meses 82.00 
Attendance at Othe? MGCtINEE. ... 5. os os ces eee cwesen 419.59 
I nn ocinn pei scae eine. one mies 881.71 
PE II, co accis eves nore nies Le rer eee 50.00 


Miscellaneous expenses........... aaa aerate Seas 17.81 


FuND 


1956 Budget 
$19,225.00 


1,400.00 
6,708.00 
1,200.00 
200.00 
600.00 
600.00 


500.00 
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NE TT EET en ee ae $28,813.82 $30,433.00 





Excess of income or (expenses).............. ..eeeeeee $(1,530.50) $(5,308.00) 


PAULINE DUFFIELD 
Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


At the request of the Board of Directors, the Finance Committee has con- 
tinued a study of the feasibility of the Medical Library Association, Inc., 
offering Retired Active Membership and Life Membership. 

The Finance Committee submits the following budget for the year 1957. 
This budget was approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting January 
27, 1957. 

L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 
Chairman 


MepicaAL Liprary AssociATION, Inc., BUDGET 1957 
EsTIMATED CASH RECEIPTS—INCOME 


Dues (less BULLETIN subscriptions) 


EE Rr Pe SE a a OR Cee ee $11, 100.00 
a a Fe che clita aha gt ahh brand Ric ere < athe ld ee 3,100.00 
I i asa i Sw a a 260.00 
RE ect ie See eee eee ott eee er ere 300.00 
EO oe ee Ee Oe eee 14,760.00 $14,760.00 
BULLETIN 
Ee ee eee rrr re 4,650.00 
i rere elle tre ais Bs ae ate tal sai 1,300.00 
Back issues and extra copies sales............ sais 200.00 
0 GR : 6,150.00 6,150.00 
Gifts—for scholarships (1)..................... ites ne and 1,200.00 
Royalties—Handbook of Medical Library Practice (2)..................0005. 2,400.00 
Sales—MLA Publication #1 (Brodman) (2).........................2000. 380.00 
ST PS ne Chua chacery pia a Gani ates ai aire dln neers piitand 110.00 
ose dg) a eerie aaa esac nae e ig 300.00 
Sales—Cumulative Index to BULLETIN (2) .................-. sibs wide 300.00 


Interest—Savings and Loan Accounts (3) 
Bank Accounts (3) 


EE Sn oe eae s ee Pee ete 900.00 
Annual meeting gross receipts................ sumetecP i oaths 6,000.00 
Lists and miscellaneous income............. ee FOr Fs 20.00 


Total Receipts—Income............... - .... $32,520.00 
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Notes: (1) Transferred from reserve account—Lilly Fund 
(2) Publications are financed by transfers of money from reserve accounts. Receipts, 
less expenses, are placed in reserve accounts. 
(3) Added to reserve accounts 


GRANT—RECEIPTS 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign scholarships and visitors (administered 
for the Rockefeller Foundation by the M.L.A. International Cooperation 
Commuttee.) Balance as of January 1, 1957 ..... .... 5.0.0 ds cccsccccaeconeies . 6,267.99 


EsTIMATED CASH DISBURSEMENTS—EXPENSES 


Medical Library Association Exchange 


WN Rs he dinn's ove cpsaclara eoby ARTE Glan pak ota A Supe orp nl cia wages Caterer ale $4, 300.00 
MII 5 sini ond woe enna a oe peeane raced aemetlamsana 2,100.00 
WE 4v-adso0s ae nae yaethna wos Wiehe aed eeemieae iceman .. 6,400.00 $6,400.00 
ee Oe ey aed bik aun terion canara oer oe 8,100.00 
PRE © ORI, «5 5 oo. oo oct ee wencewess ee eae re ; 500.00 
OUmOtNEe B CRONE. 5 css ee cece ones ee eee eee is 1,000.00 
Treasurer's office expenses..............:.....052: ai eo eae Slee wits 500.00 
ee eT Ae ee Pe enn eee EE 1,600.00 
Committee expenses 
Petty items (10.00) per each committee....................... 200.00 
Ee a ee Se ere eae eee ee 100.00 
ce ETT ET Te sete eae ey eens rere ree 50.00 
Standards for Medical Librarianship........................ 50.00 
Suboommmattoe oh Certientie ... .. . .. cess dec vecs dice ees 300.00 
Subcommittee on Recruitment...................... eee 500.00 


$1,200.00 1,200.00 


Apmenel mane CRO . 5 ww 5 oo oon ni eh obs Heer swemecretes 6,000.00 
Memiborabinpn—otiner enpumientiams........ «5. nce c cee c dno ecenenes 100.00 
De Oe Ger TI. og saad os ew tce ee nnde bans cadp ade ee se ewnans 600.00 
- AR oe er et cnet furan Cane CRS Serer E ST eee eee ter meer eae 1,200.00 
PS ete Seer ete ee keene eet ee ee Ee cere 800.00 
NN ET re ee rere Geico rieiec Meith 100.00 
PI PIN 5 eo csr irnciernckear snare nanos eeaneKn ns 540.00 

I I oo 5 ho Fe eo se bogie we werner deine $28 , 640.00 


Estimated receipts from sales and interest as noted under income to be de- 
posited in reserves, less Brodman book costs.................000000- 3,880.00 


$32, 520.00 


GRANT—EXPENSES 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign scholarships and visitors (ad- 
ministered for the Rockefeller Foundation by the M.L.A. International 
Cooperation Committee) Balance as of January 1, 1957............... $6, 267.99 
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REPORT OF ARCHIVES CURATOR & RESIDENT AGENT 


Material Received Since June 1, 1956 


Annual Meeting 1956 Los Angeles 

Transcript of the Proceedings 
Committee on International Cooperation 

Reports of the Committee 1947-48—1952-53 

Reports of Rockefeller Foundation—Financial Statement 1947-48—1951 

Reports and correspondence about recipients of scholarships 1948-1951 
Subcommittee on Certification 

Correspondence on applications for Certification acted upon 1954-1956 
Handbook, 2d ed. 

Five packages of ms. or work sheets 
Certificate list 1955-56 (two copies, each from a different source) 
Committee on Criteria for Medical School Libraries 

Reports and forms 1948-1953 
Foreign Fellowship Program 

Records 
Brodman, Estelle 

The development of medical bibliography (book review) 
Vital Notes (Requested by Archives Curator) 

v. 1 nos. 1-4; v. 3 nos. 1-3; v. 4 nos. 1, 3 Index 

There have been no requests for material other than for numbers of the 
BULLETIN and copies of Estelle Brodman’s book, both of which are taken care 
of elsewhere, and only entailed the forwarding of requests to the proper source. 

A number of recommendations and suggestions about this office have been 
made elsewhere and should not be noted here, however, it is beyond my power 
to resist suggesting that your letters may need to be deposited in the Archives. 
Do, do write personal matters on a separate sheet of paper if they must go 
with the letter. You may wish Mary to know how much you appreciate the 
hankie she sent or you may wish to go into gory detail as to why you have not 
written sooner (the usual) but personal matters and details do not belong in 
business letter. 

Louise D. C. KING 
Archives Curator and Resident Agent 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


During the past year, the Placement Service sent out 307 communications, 
as well as conducting placement interviews in Baltimore and via long distance 
telephone. Miss Hilda Moore, Associate Placement Advisor, continued to 
share placement duties. Statistics follow: 
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Positions Applicants 


Number remaining on the lists from 1955/56.................0000e0 ee 26 31 
a I I 2. 3.x ses enue sic eGi Sra alae ale renew ws BOE 53 40 
I So orcnorcris aha, tts oe raee puede ware eee Rm OIE ame 79 71 
Pe I I ooo oi ox sip ciclne wwe eesbico are tiew cee eee 48 33 
Ee eee ee 31 38 
Analysis of positions removed: 13 filled by MLA Placement Service 


24 filled by various other agencies 

6 removed for lack of information 

4 filled by staff promotions 

1 withdrawn because of changed plans 

Analysis of applicants removed: 13 placed by MLA Placement Service 

11 placed by other agencies 

7 removed for lack of information 

2 withdrawn because of changed plans 


IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Placement Advisor 


PERSONNEL SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Sixteen current records were added to the Roster of Medical Librarians: 
eleven new names and five revised listings for librarians formerly included. 
This brings the total to 612 on the Roster which serves as a centralized record 
of personnel in medical libraries. Librarians who have not already filed their 
record are urged to obtain forms at the annual meeting or from the Personnel 
Survey Committee in Baltimore. 

Requests continue to be sent to the Placement Service and the Personnel 
Survey Committee for information on salary levels and personnel standards 
in medical libraries. The survey completed in 1952 is now so out-of-date as 
to be almost useless. Insistent demands for current information show the 
need for a re-survey, to include salary statistics and other important items 
which may be suggested by members of MLA. 

IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Chairman 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


A news release was issued November 26, 1956, on the eight scholarships of 
$150.00 each provided by the Association for courses in medical librarianship 
in the 1957 summer sessions at the library schools of Columbia University, 
Emory University, the University of Illinois, and the University of Southern 
California. As in previous years, the announcement was sent to schools of 
library science, to college and medical school libraries, to selected public libraries, 
and to a selected list of journals. Special mention is made of the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin and its generous publication policy. Each 
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announcement there has brought inquiries from interested persons who would 
have been reached in no other way. 

By the inadvertence of the Public Relations Officer the announcement did 
not reach the BULLETIN of the Association until after the editorial deadline for 
the January issue. This situation was in a measure corrected by publishing 
it on the cover of Exchange List No. 2, 1957. 

The scholarship policy of the Association attracted many inquiries: from 
practicing medical and science librarians; from students and library schools; 
from guidance centers and recruiting committees; and from library groups in 
allied fields endeavoring to advance standards. 

ANNA M. SEXTON 


REGIONAL GROUPS 
REPORT OF THE LIAISON OFFICER 


The year 1956-57 has been the first year in which the Regional Groups and 
the Liaison Officer took an active part in Recruitment work. The Board of 
Directors in meeting at Los Angeles asked that the Regional Groups put forth 
concerted effort in recruitment work thereby aiding the work of the Sub- 
committee on Recruitment. 

Since this was somewhat of a new venture I feel that all of the Groups have 
shown genuine interest in the work and are already making plans for another 
year. 

The Southern Group has a notice of our recruitment work in the May issue 
of the Georgia State Board of Education Newsletter. Posters and pamphlets 
were sent to the Atlanta Public Schools and are also on file at the Atlanta 
Public Library. Material was also sent to Miss Heck, University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine, Miss Frances Parsons, Librarian, Lithonia High School, 
Lithonia, Georgia and Mrs. W. S. Ledbetter, Librarian, St. Simons Public 
Library, St. Simons, Georgia. After personal contact material was sent to 
Mrs. N. E. Byers, Librarian, Agnes Scott College Library, Decatur, Georgia 
and Mrs. Janice Reyes, Librarian, Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Emory University Library School was visited and material was put on file. 
Miss Loraine Neal of Emory Library Staff was responsible for the recruitment 
program in the Southern Group and certainly put forth great effort in the work. 

The Philadelphia Group has a committee of three, Miss Ida Draeger, Miss 
Muriel Zeldis and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Johnson. They plan to distribute the 
materials to secondary and private schools and also displays at the various 
colleges in connection with Career Forums. 

Miss Marjorie Weber of the Northwest Group reported that material was 
sent to Vocational Directors of the high schools and she also has a file in the 
Spokane Medical Library for the use of students writing ‘‘Career”’ papers. 

A committee of four including Miss Dorothy Nieman, Chairman, is in charge 
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of the recruitment work of the Southern California Group. The following 
report was received and I am sure it contains information very valuable to 
all of us. Miss Nieman’s report follows verbatim: 

The Recruitment Committee for 1956-57 was appointed at the fall meeting 
of the Group on October 18, 1956. Members include Miss Louise Darling, 
past-chairman, Miss Mary Jane Ryan, Mr. Jess Martin, and Miss Dorothy 
Nieman, chairman. 

Dr. Martha Boas, Director of the School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, gave a talk at this meeting pointing up some of the prob- 
lems of recruitment, and some of the methods of recruitment which had proved 
most successful. She emphasized the fact that recruitment should begin at the 
high school level, where students should be made aware of th> many oprpor- 
tunities in this field. Another very important point which she made was that 
every librarian should consider himself a recruitment committee of one, and 
should seize every opportunity for publicizing his profession, and of presenting 
it to the public as an important, vital, and interesting field. Surveys have 
shown that the majority of librarians in the field today first became interested 
in the profession through informal contact with an enthusiastic and persuasive 
librarian, rather than through a more formal approach. 

The Recruitment Committee thoroughly endorses this idea, and hopes 
that each and every member of our Group will take the suggestion to heart. 
However, the committee has endeavored on the one hand to prepare the ground 
for the seeds to be planted, in the high school groups, and on the other hand 
has attempted to reap part of the harvest from the crop of library school 
graduates! 

It was decided to try a more intimate approach to career day than had been 
used before. Working in cooperation with the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club of Santa Monica in sponsoring a career day program in Western 
Los Angeles, the VA Center invited over one hundred students, from seven 
different high schools, to visit various hospital departments and services of 
their choice, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on March 19, 1957, to get a first-hand 
introduction to hospital careers. We are happy to report that the service re- 
ceiving the largest number of requests was the Library, which entertained a 
group of seventeen students. Nursing Service and Occupational Therapy were 
next, with fifteen each. We feel that this enrollment was in itself a triumph 
for the Library Service, considering that the nursing profession in particular 
has been staging an intensive nationwide recruitment program for the past 
several years. 

The students were given a short talk to acquaint them with the background 
of medical and hospital librarianship, and to advise them on courses to take 
and other means by which they might help prepare themselves for the pro- 
fession. They were then taken on a tour of the medical and general libraries 
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of the Center. They were given time to browse in the libraries, and to ask 
questions. Several of the students showed a particularly keen interest in medical 
libraries, and asked many intelligent and pertinent questions. We feel that the 
project was a distinct success, and suggest that it be extended in the future to 
include several of our medical libraries in various parts of the city, in order 
that we may reach as large a number of students as possible. 

In April 3, 1957, two members of the Medical Library Group, Miss Margaret 
Cressaty and Miss Dorothy Nieman, spoke before the graduating class of the 
School of Library Science at USC, as members of a panel presenting the op- 
portunities in the field of special librarianship. Both speakers emphasized the 
opportunities in medical librarianship, and the particular interest of work in 
this field. Distribution was made of recruitment material supplied by the 
Medical Library Association. 

Recruitment material, including copies of the MLA poster “Planning a 
Career? Be a Medical Librarian,” were distributed earlier in the year to a 
large group of high schools, for distribution and display. 

At the meeting of the Medical Library Group on April 16, 1957, held at the 
Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, the 16 mm. sound, color 
film, ‘““The Mayo Clinic Library: an Introduction to its Use,’’ was shown to 
enable members of the group to judge its value as recruitment material for 
possible future use. In the opinion of the committee, the film could be used to 
advantage with library school students, but is too technical to be interesting 
to most high school students. A less technical film, carrying wider appeal, is 
badly needed in the field of librarianship in general, and medical librarianship 
in particular.” 

Mr. Jerome S. Rauch, Librarian, Academy of Medicine of New Jersey, was 
responsible for the work of the New York Group. Material together with an 
explanatory letter was sent to the Guidance Departments of the Public High 
Schools in New York City, New Rochelle, Albany, Montrose, Pearl River, 
Yonkers, Sarasota Springs, Buffalo, Glen Oaks, Hempstead, Utica, Mount 
Vernon—all in New York. The same material was sent to New Jersey schools 
in Hackensack, New Brunswick, Englewood, Bloomfield and Newark. Port- 
land, Maine and Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut were also supplied. 

The Midwest Group Recruitment work was sponsored by their Chairman 
Juanita Wiles. Octover 12, 1956 was set aside as Librarianship Day at Western 
Michigan College. On that day Miss Wiles spoke on ‘What does a Librarian 
do in a Medical Library’. On October 17th, 1956 she again spoke on Medical 
Library work at the Colophon Club of Western Michigan College. Booth space 
at “Career Day” at Comstock, Michigan brought inquiries from thirty high 
school students and material on recruitment was given to them. Eleven county 
areas in the Kalamazoo region were sent material for High School Career 
Days programs. 
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Three hundred and ninety pieces of recruitment material were distributed 
by Miss Elizabeth Adkins of the Washington, D. C. Area Group. High school 
and college libraries were contacted either by phone, letter or in person. Miss 
Adkins also participated in the Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 
meeting at Richmond, Virginia April 4th and 5th. 

In addition to the work of the Groups your Liaison Officer sent materials 
to several places upon request of the Recruitment Chairman, Ruth Harlamert. 
The last material sent was 176 pieces to Mrs. Janet Brown, Public Relations, 
Valley Hospital Association, Ridgewood, New Jersey. All High Schools in 
Denver were contacted either by phone or in person. One hundred and fifty 
pieces of material were supplied to the schools. I also took part in Career Day 
programs of three of the High Schools in Denver. 

LILLIAN B. DUMKE 
Liaison Officer Regional Group 


CONNECTICUT REGIONAL GROUP 
No Report 
MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


Members of the Midwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Association 
have three regular meetings during the year. The Executive Board planning 
session met prior to these meetings in the summer of 1956. The Fall Meeting 
was held at the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit on October 19th and 20th. 
Dr. Robin C. Buerki, Director of the Hospital welcomed those attending, and 
Miss Mary McNamara, Program Chairman, introduced the following speakers: 
Dr. Jacques P. Gray, Parke Davis & Company, presented a paper on “Medical 
Writing,” Dr. James Barron, Henry Ford Hospital, told of ““Tube Feeding 
with Natural Foods,” and Dr. Lufti M. Sa’di, Harper Hospital, presented 
an illustrated talk on ‘Arabian Medicine.”’ Workshops were held on the 20th, 
for the following subjects: Hospital Libraries, Group Leader, Miss Shirley 
Block, Wayne County General Hospital; Medical, Dental School & Society 
Libraries, Group Leader, Miss Helen Crawford, University of Wisconsin; 
Pharmacy Libraries, Group Leader, Mr. Fred Bassett, Upjohn Company. 
Miss Alberta Brown, Upjohn Company, presented a paper on “Libraries: 
Relationship to Management, the Patron and the Staff.” A tour of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical Library at Ann Arbor, concluded the session. 

The Midwinter Meeting was held February 1st in Chicago. Miss Elizabeth 
McLaughlin, West Side Veterans Hospital, Chicago, served as Chairman. Dr. 
S. R. Salberg, Assistant Director of Professional Services, welcomed the group 
and spoke briefly of the inception, growth and present status of VA hospitals. 
Miss Bertha Hallam and Mr. Tom Keys, President and President-elect re- 
spectively of the Medical Library Association, were present, and each told of 
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plans for the 1957 and 1958 National Conventions. Miss Ruth Tews, of the 
Mayo Clinic Library, presented additional tentative plans for the 1958 con- 
vention. Dr. W. H. Theobald, President of the Medical Center Commission 
on the development of the Chicago Medical Center, presented a paper, “The 
Medical Significance of the Medical Center,” with descriptive slides showing 
the growth and future plans. 

The Tri-State Meeting, April 29th, in Chicago presented the following 
Theme: “The Importance of Hospital and Nursing School Libraries to the 
Medical Profession.”” Mrs. Bernese Storey, Saint Joseph Hospital, Flint, 
Michigan, served as Chairman, with the following program: Dr. Hyman J. 
Zimmerman, Chief of Medical Service, Westside Veterans Hospital, Chicago, 
and Clinical Associate Professor of Medicine, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, “Role of the Medical Librarian in a Teaching Hospital,” Miss 
Amy Frances Brown, Instructor & Consultant, St. Anthony’s Hospital School 
of Nursing, Rock Island, Illinois, and author of Medical Nursing and other 
books, “The Importance of Hospital and Nursing School Libraries to the 
Nursing Profession.”’ Miss Hazel A. Goff, Former Assistant Director Nationa] 
League for Nursing, Secretary of Committee on Accrediting Programs, and 
Director of Nursing, Madison General Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin, ‘Does 
Your Library Meet Accreditation Standards?” 

Three major subjects have been stressed, Membership, Recruitment, and 
the Midwest Memo. The success of each meeting, the excellent programs and 
good attendance are due to the enthusiasm and support of each member, as 
well as to the untiring back-stage efforts of the officers. 

Mrs. JUANITA WILES 
Chairman 


PactFic NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP 
No Report 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL GROUP 


The Philadelphia Regional Group of the Medical Library Association had 
three regular meetings during the year. The first was held on October 16, 1956 
at the Philadelphia General Hospital. During a brief social hour we celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of our group. Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Librarian of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, was guest speaker. 

The second meeting was held on January 17, 1957 at the Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College, at which time we held a panel discussion on “The Library User 
Speaks”. Members of the panel included: R. Gilman, M. D., Resident in 
Thoracic Surgery, Hahnemann Hospital; Mr. Michael Lenkowski, Educational 
Director, School of Nursing, Pennsylvania Hospital; Mrs. Jeanne Kuhn, 
Research Assistant, Department of Biochemistry, Jefferson Medical College; 
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Miss Mary Ellen Edmonds, Senior Medical Student, Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania; Miss Margaret G. Palmer, Librarian of the Thomas W. Evans 
Museum and Dental Institute at the University of Pennsylvania; Miss Ruby 
Horwood, Medical Librarian at Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute; 
and with Miss Liselotte Bendix, Librarian at the Institute of Pennsylvania 
Hospital acting as Moderator. 
The annual banquet was held on April 25, 1957 at the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society. The guest speaker was Dr. Samuel X. Radbill who spoke on 
“Medical Bookplates and Their Meanings.” A short business meeting followed 
with the election of officers. 
The Officers of the Philadelphia Regional Group for 1957-58 are: 
Chairman: Miss Charlotte Coffman, Librarian, Bryn Mawr Hospital 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman Elect: Miss Liselotte Bendix, Librarian, 
Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Katharine E. Veigel, Jefferson Medical College 
Library 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Minerva Dunning, Librarian, Philadelphia 
County Medical Society; Miss Mary E. Feeney, Librarian, Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library 

The group had a total membership of sixty-three at the end of the year. 

ADELINE REDHEFFER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SAN FRANcisco BAY AREA GROUP 

The San Francisco Bay Area Group had a membership of forty this year, 
covering a wide area of Northern California. Six meetings were held during 
1956-1957 with attendance varying from twelve to thirty. 

The first meeting was held in October and had no special program, but was 
devoted entirely to business of the Society, election of two officers to fill va- 
cancies which had occurred during the summer, and a social hour. The list of 
officers for 1956/57 was changed as follows: 

President—Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Administrative Librarian, Uni- 

versity of California Medical Center Library, San Francisco. 

Vice President—Isabelle McDonald, Stanford-Lane Medical Library, San 

Francisco 
Secretary—Mrs. Virginia Boucher, Librarian, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
California 

Treasurer—Louise Eastland, Librarian, Public Health Library, University 

of California, Berkeley, California 

The November meeting was held in the new building of the San Francisco 
Medical Society where Dr. Matthew Hosmer, President of the Society addressed 
the group, explained the functions of the Society and then conducted a tour 
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through the new building which included new facilities for the Irwin Memoria! 
Blood Bank. 

The January meeting was held at the Cutter Laboratories in Berkeley. 
Here Mr. John H. Hink of the Chemical Research Department gave an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘“‘Blood Fractions” and conducted a short tour through the 
production area for blood fractions. After the tour all gathered in the library 
of the Cutter Laboratories where the Librarian, Mrs. Virginia Boucher and 
her staff served coffee. 

Mrs. Rebecca Wells Smith, Attorney-at-Law and member of the Queen’s 
Bench, was the speaker at the February meeting. She gave a most interesting 
informal talk on the relationship of the physician and the lawyer particularly 
in regards to personal liability injury cases. She stressed the importance of 
medical literature to the lawyer and the aid given to the legal profession by 
medical libraries and medical librarians. 

On March 18, 1957 the joint meeting with the Southern California Group 
was held in San Francisco at the U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
at Hunter’s Point, the only one of its kind in the United States. Forty two 
members of Northern and Southern California attended. The morning pro- 
gram was devoted to the Laboratory. Captain A. R. Behnke (M.C.) USN 
Medical Director of the Laboratory, gave an illuminating talk entitled “Bird’s 
Eye View of a Radiobiological Program.” After this, a tour of the Laboratory 
was conducted by R. P. Nicholson, Assistant to the Commanding Officer and 
Director. 

After lunch in the cafeteria of the Laboratory, the meeting was resumed in 
the auditorium where a panel on New Library Buildings was held during the 
afternoon. Participants in the Panel and their topics for discussion were: 

Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Administrative Librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center Library, San Francisco;—“The Planning of the 
University of California Medical Center Library at San Francisco” (A 
library building in progress.) 

Miss Louise Darling, Librarian, Biomedical Library, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles;—‘‘The Results of the Planning of the University 
of California Biomedical Library at Los Angeles’ (A library completed 
and in use.) 

Jess A. Martin, Librarian, San Diego County Medical Society,—‘‘Expect a 
Few ...”’ (County Medical Society Library—under 20,000 volumes.) 

R. J. Nielsen, Head, Library Branch, USNRDL, Past Chairman of the 
Council of Librarians, West Coast Navy Laboratories;—‘Quarters, 
Halves, and Dimes, and the House that Jack Built.” (A technical library, 
of which medicine is a part, in a Government installation.) 

Discussion followed the talks and at 3:30 p.m. the meeting adjourned in 

order that the group might pay a visit to Stacey’s Medical and Technical 
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Bookstore at 4:30 p.m. Here Mr. Butler gave an interesting demonstration of 
the process of billing by the intricate IBM machine. A cocktail party in the 
usual Stacey gala manner was given by Mr. Butler in the Sheraton-Palace 
Royal Suite, a fitting close to an interesting and full day. 

The last meeting of the season was held in May. Election of new officers 
and winding up of the business of the Society for the year constituted the 
program with a final dinner and social hour. 

The meetings this year have been interesting and well attended and the 
responsibility for their success was chiefly due to the work of an active and 
enthusiastic program committee headed by Mrs. Wanda Culbertson of the 
U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. A Recruitment Committee of 
one was added this year to receive and be responsible for the recruitment 
material sent by the National Committee. The group also had occasion this 
year to make contributions to two memorial funds established in honor of 
two of its recently deceased members. The memorials were established in the 
libraries with which the two members were associated for many years: Kath- 
erine Leighly, of the Biology Library, University of California at Berkeley, 
and Mrs. Frances T. Gardner, associated with the Historical Collection of 
the University of California Medical Center Library at San Francisco. 

The names of new officers for 1957/58 will be submitted after the elections 
held during the May meeting. 

CARMENINA TOMASSINI 
President 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


The Medical Library Group of Southern California held three regular meet- 
ings this year and one special evening meeting, and joined with the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Group for one meeting. The Group now has approximately 80 mem- 
bers, of which 56 hold active status, 11 associate membership, 8 affiliate 
membership, and 3 honorary membership. 

The fall meeting of the Medical Library Group of Southern California was 
held at the Children’s Hospital on October 23, 1956. Mrs. Mildred Atwood, 
Librarian for the Doctor’s Library at Children’s Hospital, was our hostess for 
the day. Alfred N. Brandon, President of the Group, called the meeting to 
order at 10:00 a.m. During the business session the following committees 
were announced: Audio-Visual Aids: Mrs. Gertrude Clark, chairman, Mrs. 
Dorothy Dragonette, Miss Joyce Marson, Miss Ruth Monahan; Recruitment: 
Miss Dorothy Nieman, chairman, Miss Louise Darling, Jess Martin, Miss 
Mary Jane Ryan; Employment: Miss Margaret Cressaty, chairman; Nomi- 
nating: Miss Barbara Wight, chairman; Membership: Miss Josephine Herr- 
mann, chairman, Miss Agnes Imbrie, Miss Joyce Marson, Mrs. Mollie Sittner, 
Miss Lorraine Sneath; Program: Mrs. Mollie Sittner, chairman. 
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Mr. Brandon bestowed upon Mrs. Ora Sutphen, emeritus librarian of the 
Doctor’s Library, Children’s Hospital, an honorary membership in the Medical 
Library Group of Southern California. Doctor William R. Bergren, head of the 
Biochemistry Research Department of Children’s Hospital spoke on general 
research problems at the Hospital, after which Martha P. Boaz, Director of 
the School of Library Science of the University of Southern California, pre- 
sented helpful hints on recruiting medical librarians. 

The extra meeting of the Group was held on November 27, 1956, at the 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders. Messrs. Melvin Kavin and Louis Pieter were our 
hosts for a very special cocktail party and dinner, after which they told the 
librarians about the intricacies of bookbinding, with demonstrations, which 
prompted a lively discussion. 

The next meeting of the Group was held on January 14, 1957, at the Medical 
Library of the San Diego County Medical Society in San Diego, California. 
Our host was Jess Martin, Librarian of the San Diego County Medical Society. 
This meeting marked the first time the Group has met in the San Diego area. 
Doctor Harry Barnet, Research Director of the Blood Bank in San Diego, 
talked on research in San Diego, after which Doctor Clifford L. Graves, Chair- 
man of the Library Committee of the San Diego County Medical Society, 
presented a talk, with colored slides, on ““My Bicycle Tours Through Europe.”’ 
Following lunch at the Secret Harbor, the San Diego County Medical Society 
Library sponsored a Tanner Tour of San Diego, which all enjoyed. 

On March 17 and 18, 1957, there was a joint meeting of the Medical Library 
Group of the San Francisco Bay area and the Medical Library Group of 
Southern California. Sunday evening, March 17, the group of medical librarians 
met at KANS Restaurant for a Chinese dinner. The following day the li- 
brarians met at the U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, where they 
heard Captain Albert R. Behnke, Radiological Medical Director, speak con- 
cerning the work carried on at the laboratory. After a conducted tour of the 
laboratory, a panel discussion on the topic, “Library Buildings” was held. 
Members of the panel were: Miss Louise Darling, Librarian of the Biomedical 
Library, University of California; Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Administrative 
Librarian of the University of California Medical Center; Jess A. Martin, 
Librarian of the San Diego County Medical Society; and R. J. Nielsen, Head, 
Library Branch, NRDL. Mrs. Loran S. Culbertson, Librarian of the US. 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, was in charge of the program for the 
day. 

The final meeting of the Medical Library Group of Southern California was 
held Tuesday, April 16, 1957, at the Los Angeles County Medical Association 
Library in Los Angeles. During the morning session Doctor V. Balakrishna 
Hegde, Exchange Professor from Madras, India, presented a talk entitled, 
“Education in India with Emphasis on the Medica] Profession.”’ After luncheon, 
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Jerry L. Pettis, Public Relations Counsel, Los Angeles County Medical Asso- 
ciation, told of the “Role of the Los Angeles County Medical Association in a 
Rapidly Growing Community,” after which a film from the Mayo Clinic 
Library was shown. This film was sponsored by the Recruitment Committee 
under the chairmanship of Miss Dorothy Nieman. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President: Mrs. Mollie Sittner, Librarian, White Memorial Medical Library 
Vice-President: Mrs. Grace Weiner, Librarian, Los Angeles College of 
Optometry 
Secretary: Miss Jean Ale, Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Sepulveda 
Treasurer: Frank G. Bennett, Librarian, Riker Laboratories, Rexall Drug 
Company 
ALFRED N. BRANDON 
President 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Southern Regional Group of the Medical Library Association held its 
sixth annual meeting at Charleston, South Carolina, on March 8th and 9th, 
with the Library of the Medical College of South Carolina as host. Thirty- 
three members attended representing ten states and the District of Columbia. 

The Dean of the Medical College of South Carolina, Dr. John T. Cuttino, 
and Miss Desmond Koster, Librarian, welcomed the Group at the opening 
session on Friday morning. Mr. Henry Schuman then told the librarians about 
the beginnings of the Trent Collection at Duke University and Dr. Trent’s 
philosophy and inspiration in establishing a medical history collection. He 
also described at random books, letters, ivory anatomical models, early apothe- 
cary jars, and other items of interest in the Collection. 

Following a luncheon served at the Medical College Dormitory, the members 
of the Group reassembled for an afternoon of roundtable discussion on “‘Prob- 
lems in Medical Libraries”. Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Rudolph Matas 
Medical Library, Tulane University School of Medicine, acted as moderator, 
leading the discussion of questions and problems submitted by the librarians 
in the Group. 

A tea at the home of Dr. J. I. Waring and a banquet at the Hotel Fort Sum- 
ter brought the first day of the meeting to a close. Dr. H. Rawling Pratt- 
Thomas was an interesting and witty after dinner speaker at the banquet, 
choosing “One Man’s Meat’’—raising camellias—as his topic. 

Mr. Fred Bryant, Health Center Library, University of Florida, as chair- 
man, presided at the business meeting Saturday morning, March 10th. Miss 
Loraine Neal, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory, spoke briefly on re- 
cruitment and distributed literature on the subject. A project for the Group 
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and the refresher courses to be offered at the 1958 meeting of the Medical 
Library Association were discussed. Officers for the coming year were elected: 
Chairman, Miss Loraine Neal, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory 
Vice Chairman, Miss Desmond Koster, Medical College of South Carolina 
Library 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Irene Graham, Rowland Medical Library, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi Medical Center 
After accepting an invitation from Miss Marshall for the Group to meet in 
New Orleans in 1958, the meeting was adjourned for lunch at Henry’s Res- 
taurant and an afternoon of sightseeing. 
BETTY ANN WITHROW 
Secretary 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 


An interim Bibliography Committee was appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the feasibility of the compilation by the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation of a union list of serials in the medical and allied sciences, which would 
supplement Gregory’s Union List of Serials and New Serial Titles. Since the 
project had been under consideration for some years, the findings and sugges- 
tions of former members of the Bibliography Committee were elicited and 
considered. Because of varied reactions to the project, the Committee decided 
to obtain definite information as to membership opinion in regard to such a 
list. A postcard questionnaire was prepared, sent to the 530 institutional 
members, and the results tabulated. It was apparent from the figures obtained 
that at least half of the institutional members of the Association were interested 
enough to express approval of the compilation of a comprehensive union list, 
and would participate if at all possible. In the course of the Committee’s in- 
vestigation, it was discovered that union lists of medical and/or scientific 
serials had already been started or actually completed in the Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, North Carolina, Philadelphia and San Francisco areas, and 
that England and Canada had lists of their own. Many Canadian libraries 
were interested and willing to participate in the proposed list. There may be 
more lists of whose existence the Committee is not aware. 

The Committee strongly urges that the project be carried out as soon as 
possible by a permanent Bibliography Committee. To assist in bringing this 
about, it has formulated specific recommendations as to procedures, which it 
hopes may prove helpful. 

ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GIFTS AND GRANTS 


The Committee is happy to report that the Eli Lilly Company has made a 
grant of $1000.00 to the Medical Library Association. As in the past, the 
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money will be used to support our educational program, especially for tuition 
scholarships at approved schools offering summer courses in medical librarian- 
ship. 

Negotiations with the Rockefeller Foundation are going ahead and the Com- 
mittee is also working with the Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Marion Dondale Memorial Fund now amounts to $912.00. 

Tuomas E. Keys 
Chairman 


RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The Resources Committee was inactive during the year. Its assigned mission 
has been to develop plans for “shadow libraries” in coordination with the 
Joint Committee for the Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources. The 
Joint Committee itself was not active during the year. 

Scott ADAMS 
Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


For the year 1956-1957 a total of 182 requests have been sent to the Member- 
ship Committee. However, from this total 90 new members, all classes, were 


accepted. Ninety others are still pending. 
The Membership statistics are as follows: 


New Members. ; Ee eas 90 
, 59 (includes 3 reinstated) 
Institutional 18 (includes 1 reinstated) 
Associate. 13 (includes 1 who immediately transferred to 
active) 
Loss of Members 
Deceased. . 
Active. . 
Associate. 
Honorary...... 
Delinquent or Resigned . 
Active. .... 
Institutional . 
Associate 3 (includes 1 who transferred to active) 
The total membership at this time, 
March 22, 1957, is: 
Institutional. 
Active. . 
Associate :.. 
Honorary. 
Sustaining... 
Total 
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I would like to express my appreciation to those in the Medical Library 
Association who have so wonderfully cooperated with me in acting as sponsors 
for new libraries. Especially do I wish to thank my most efficient committee 
members, Miss Lois N. Henderson, Miss Margaret E. Hughes, Miss Elizabeth 
Nicolassen, Miss Loretta Swift, Miss Pauline M. Vaillancourt and Miss Helen 
Woelfel. Too, I am most grateful to Mr. Thomas E. Keys, President Elect, 
who has most generously responded to my requests for advice in making 


necessary decisions. 


Mrs. SARAH C. BROWN 
Chairman 


NEW MEMBERS 


Andrews, Mrs. Theodora 
Purdue University 
LaFayette, Indiana 


Barron, Mrs. Kathleen M. 
1842 Clairmont Road 
Decatur, Georgia 


Beckwith, Miss Frances 

Marquette University Medicai-Dental 
Library 

560 North Sixteenth Street 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Bishop, Miss Olga B. 
62 Thornton Avenue 
London, Ontario 
Canada 


Boucher, Mrs. Virginia P. 
Cutter Laboratories Library 
4th & Parker Streets 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 


Brown, Mrs. Kathryn S. 
1645 Central Avenue 
Albany 5, N. Y. 


Chambers, Miss Norma M. 
2095 Cambellton Road, S. W. 
Atlanta 11, Georgia 





1956-1957 


Active 


Chester, Miss Lenore 
7802-2ist Avenue 
Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


Cummins, Miss Frances J. 

University of Alabama Medical Center 
Library 

620 So. 20th St. 

Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Dietrich, Miss Leah A. 

Western Psychiatric Institute & Clinic 
Library 

University of Pittsburgh 

3811 O’Hara Street 

Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Divett, Mr. Robert T. 
Library of Medical Sciences 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 12, Utah 


Dunstan, Miss Emily 
93 Blvd. Berthier 
Paris 17, France 


Freleaux, Miss Frances 

Veterans Administration Medical Library 
Hospital 

Long Beach, California 











Furst, Miss Margaretta McCormick 
Oak Ridge Place 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Garland, Miss Gladys 
727 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 


Grove, Miss Louise 
640 Oak Hill Avenue 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Hall, Mrs. Roberta 

Maricopa County Medical Society Library 
2025 North Central Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Harris, Mrs. Hilda G. 
University of Alabama 
Medical Center Libarry 
620 So. 20th St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Hawley, Mrs. Helen 
1720 Brooklyn Ave. 
Los Angeles 33, California 


Houck, Miss Janet E. 
Tompkins-McCaw Library 
Medical College of Virginia 
509 North 12th St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Hunter, George H. 
10121-240th Place, S. W. 
Edmonds, Washington 


Huntley, Mrs. June 

Apt #*206-B, Alden Park Manor 
8100 E. Jefferson 

Detroit 14, Michigan 


Jentgen, Miss Margaret Loretta 
Ohio State University Libraries 
Main Library 

The University Libraries 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Klausner, Miss Doris 
20006 Winslow Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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Koch, Mr. Michael S. 
3801-18th Avenue, Apt. * 5H 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


Lesnow, Judith Hope 
211 Lincoln Ave. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


MacKnown, Mrs. Margaret 
New Hampshire State Hospital 
105 Pleasant Street 

Concord, N. H. 


Mayeux, Miss Ellen G. 
2800 Quebec St., N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Michalova, Miss Dagmar 

State of New York Dept. of Health 
Division of Laboratories & Research 
New Scotland Ave., 

Albany 1, N. Y. 


Miller, Mr. Jack M. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Montgomery, John Warwick 
110114 Woodlawn Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Nugent, Mrs. Saba H. 
Albuquerque Academy of Medicine 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Odgens, Miss Barbara E. 
16722 Fenmore Ave. 
Detroit 35, Michigan 


Ogata, Mr. Tomio 
Department of Serology 
Faculty of Tokyo 
University of Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 


Parker, Miss Virginia 
University of Texas— Medical Branch 
Galveston, Texas 


Peterson, Mrs. Sarah Lipscomb 
Aeromedical Library 

School of Aviation Medicine USAF 
Randolph Field, Texas 
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Pope, Miss Shirley Elspeth 


Providence Hospital School of Nursing 


621 N. E. 49th Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 


Rahe, Mrs. Emily D. 
The Wm. S. Merrell Company 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Ralston, Mrs. Anne C. 

Medical Library 

Veterans Administration Center 
Kecoughtan, Virginia 


Robinow, Mrs. Beatrix H. 

University of Natal Medical Library 
Umbilo Road 

Durban, South Africa 


Scanlan, Miss Ellen C. 
55 Hobart Avenue 
Summit, N. J. 


Schmidt, Miss Irene 

Vernier Radcliffe Memorial Library 
The College of Medical Evangelists 
P. O. Box 488 

Loma Linda, California 


Schmitz, Miss Julia M. 
Central Medical Library 
Boeing Airplane Company 
P. O. Box 3707 

Seattle 24, Washington 


Sister Francis of Assisi 
School of Nursing 
Hepburn Hospital 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Sister St. Jovita, SGC 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Medical Library 
Grey Nuns of the Cross 

Sudbury, Ontario 

Canada 


Sister Ste. Therese de Lisieux 
Hotel Dieu S. Vallier 
Chicoutimi, Quebec 

Canada 


Staargaard, Mrs. Nila 

Veterans Administration Hospital Medical 
Library 

Long Beach, California 


Talbot, Mrs. Edith G. 
U.S. V. A. Hospital Medical Library 
Batavia, New York 


Veigel, Miss Katharine 

Jefferson Medical College Library 
1025, Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


Wahrow, Miss Lillian A. 
New York Hospital—Westchester Division 
121 Westchester Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


Waldo, Miss Charlotte 
189 E. 64th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Wittenberger, Marian Esther 
401314 No. 2nd Place 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wolfe, Mr. Theodore 
Psychiatric Institute Library 
University of Maryland 
Redwood & Greene Streets 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Wood, Mrs. Marion C. 
247 E. 16th St. 
Des Moines 16, Iowa 


Woods, Miss M. Florence 
101 W. Monument St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Wright, Miss Margaret E. 
The Hospital for Sick Children 
555 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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Institutional 


American Cancer Society, Inc. 
Medical and Scientific Library 
521 W. 57th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Arany Lorand Memorial Library 
Hillside Hospital 

P. O. Box 38 

Glen Oaks, New York 


Columbia University 
Psychology Library 

815 Schermerhorn Building 
Columbia University 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Fresno County General Hospital Medical 
Library 

4475 E. Ventura Ave., 

Fresno 2, California 


J. Hillis Miller Health Center Library 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Leahi Hospital Medical Library 
3675 Kilauea Avenue 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii 


McAdams, Wm. Douglas, Inc. 
Medical Library 

130 E. 59th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Medica] Research Institute Library 
P. O. Box 300 

Accra, Gold Coast 

Africa 


Oregon State Board of Health Library 
State Office Building 

1400 S. W. Fifth Avenue 

Portland 1, Oregon 


Roosevelt Hospital Medical Library 
428 West 59th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


St. Mary’s Long Beach Hospital Medical 
Library 

509 E. 10th St. 

Long Beach 13, Calif. 


Scott and White Memorial Hospitals 
Medical Library 
Temple, Texas 


U. S. Veterans Administration 
Medical Library—New York 

408-ist Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Hospital 


U. S. Veterans Administration 
Northampton, Mass. 


U. S. V. A. Hospital Medical Library 
University Drive 
Pittsburgh 40, Penn. 


Universidad del Valle 

Biblioteca, Facultad de Medicina 
Cali, Colombia 

South America 


University of Oklahoma 
College of Pharmacy 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Warner-Chilcott Laboratories 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


Associate 


Ash, Mr. Lee 
345 E. 46th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Davis, Mrs. Ula 
Apt #4, 2701 So. Adams St. 
Arlington 6, Va. 


Jarcho, Dr. Saul 
145 Centra] Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Lovelace, W. Randolph II, M.D. 
Lovelace Clinic and Foundation 
4800 Gibson Blvd. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Manger, William, M.D. Stahl, George W., M.D. 
% Mayo Clinic 40414 North Main 
Rochester, Minnesota Austin, Minnesota 


Stone, William V. 
St. John’s University Library 
96 Schermerhorn Street 


Petrach, Mrs. Helen 
81-12-25th Ave. 


Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Schuman, Mr. Henry Wakefield, Dr. E. G. 

2211 Broadway Mayo Clinic 

New York 24, N. Y. Rochester, Minnesota 
Welt, Dr. Isaac D. 

Schuman, Mrs. Henry National Research Council 

2211 Broadway 2101 Constitution Ave. 

New York 24, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES MANUAL 


No attempt has been made during this past year to press for contributions 
to the Manual by questionnaire or begging letter. Beyond the assimilation of 
material submitted voluntarily, the chief concern has been with the section 
of the Manual on the Convention Committee and its procedures, with special 
reference to the problems of annual meetings in big cities. 

HELEN FIELD RIcH 
Chairman 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


MLA Publication No. 1. We reported last year a second printing of 500 
copies of Estelle Brodman’s The Development of Medical Bibliography. On 
February 19, 1957, the total costs from 1954 to that date were $3042.15, in- 
cluding mailing, servicing orders, etc; total sales amounted to $2989.72. Since 
then undoubtedly enough more copies have been sold to make us break even 
and we shall have a profit from the sale of the remaining copies. On March 
20, 1957, the Waverly Press reported 531 copies unsold. 

BULLETIN. During 1956 the four issues of volume 44 of the BULLETIN were 
published; these four issues had 530 pages of text. The costs for printing, 
mailing, storage, etc. was $7570.20, while the income from subscriptions, 
advertising, and sale of back issues was $4073.93. On January 7, 1957, the 
income from the sale of the Cumulative Index to volumes 1-40 was over $600.00. 
At that time almost 200 of the 740 copies had been distributed. 

The Waverly Press has continued to do an excellent job in printing our 
BULLETIN. Good printing costs money and as prices for other things go up 
so do the prices for printing. Recently another rise in the cost of printing has 
been announced. The majority of the Publication Committee think, however, 
that we should not try to change printers, at least not at this time. We should 
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probably have to pay as much elsewhere and, as one member of the Com- 
mittee wrote, “... there is much value in continuity.” 

As we have said before, the Association has been extraordinarily fortunate 
in the caliber and devotion of the editorial staff of its BULLETIN. The amount 
of time the volunteer staff has given is tremendous; the Business Manager 
estimates that during 1956 he spent 339 hours at home on BULLETIN duties. 
We are extremely grateful to Dr. Donald Washburn and Mr. Earl Graham 
for the excellent work they have done in conjunction with the Association’s 
auditors in handling all the business affairs of the BULLETIN. We thank Dr. 
Washburn very much for his outstanding work as Business Manager. We are 
glad that Mr. Graham will be Business Manager for the next two years; Dr. 
David Kronick will be Assistant Business Manager. We also thank Miss 
Edith J. Daniel for her work as Associate Editor and Mrs. Mildred Crowe 
Langner for her work as Special Assistant to the Editor. It is difficult to ex- 
press enough praise and gratitude for Dr. Estelle Brodman’s work with the 
BULLETIN during the last ten years. The present stature of our journal is proof 
of her ability and efforts. We are fortunate in having Mrs. Langner as the 
new Editor with Mrs. Jacqueline Felter as Associate Editor. 

Since the Publication Committee believed it would be useful to have on 
the record a discussion of the BULLETIN from the perspective of a decade, 
it has asked Dr. Brodman to prepare a ten-year report which will be printed 
in its entirety in the BULLETIN. It is hoped that all members of the Associa- 
tion will study this printed report carefully so that they can make more mean- 
ingful decisions on the BULLETIN when called on to do so. 

MILpRED E. BLAKE 
Chairman 


TEN-YEAR REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 


(Dr. Brodman read at this point the editorial which appeared in the July, 
1957 issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 426-428.) 


TEN YEAR REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 


In the decade 1947-1957 the BuLLetin has consistently had to struggle 
with a number of recurring problems, of which the most important were: 

(1) The contents of the issues 

(2) The staff of the journal 

(3) Fiscal affairs 

Although each of these will be discussed separately, they are in truth inter- 
locking problems, with solutions to any one having important repercussions 
on all the others. 

Contents of the Bulletin 


The difference between a professional journal and a mere organ of a society 
lies in the caliber and breadth of coverage of its contents. A journal such as 
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our BULLETIN, which contains both substantive articles and news items, can 
be either a professional journal or the news organ of the Association, depend- 
ing upon the concept of it by the Editor, the ability of the group to produce 
suitable scholarly and professional works, and the success of the editor and 
his staff in obtaining these works for publication. It also depends in part upon 
fiscal matters, for good printing and layout help to raise the prestige of the 
publication to the point where authors are willing to send their best works to 
it, and good printing and layout are not inexpensive. Prestige, moreover, is a 
feedback device, for good articles cause prestige to rise; once prestige has 
risen, good articles are forthcoming more easily, and still further rises in pres- 
tige. 

When the BULLETIN was turned over to me, the charge of the then President 
of the Association was that it be made into a scholarly journal, for which the 
Association could take pride, but I was to remember that the BULLETIN should 
be devoted primarily to medical librarianship and not to the history of medi- 
cine. With this concept I was in complete agreement, and over the years I 
have tried to balance the contents of the issues so that medical librarianship 
in all its aspects predominated, even though medical history was not neglected. 
This balancing of issue contents is a subtle matter which each editor of the 
BULLETIN will naturally see in an individual light, and the readers of our 
journal must expect to find changes in the composition of the BULLETIN in the 
future, as there have been in the past. Indeed, this is one of the advantages 
of a change in editors, that there is brought about also a change in viewpoints. 

The most difficult aspect of this problem of publication of articles versus 
the publication of Association news has always been in the realm of printing 
the society’s annual convention transactions. The equivalent of one issue (one 
quarter of the total pagination of the year) is usually given up to this, and 
given up reluctantly by me, who am unconvinced that it has much appeal or 
satisfies much of a need of most of the readers of the BULLETIN. Perhaps 
separate publication, through expansion of the Association’s pre-printed re- 
ports, is the answer. This is a problem which the new Editor and the Associa- 
tion will have to solve. 

Still another unsettled problem concerned with the contents of the BULLETIN 
has to do with the Book Reviews and Journal Notes. Just how far into the 
periphery of medicine and its allied fields the BULLETIN should go in reviewing 
books is still a moot question on which I feel sure the new Editor would be 
interested in having comments. 


Staff of Bulletin 


To obtain articles and the other contents of the BULLETIN and to see them 
through all the stages, including fiscal ones, to the finished journal is, alas, 
not a passive matter. In an Editorial at the end of five years with the magazine 
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(BULLETIN, 40: 325-26, 1952), I pointed out that unsolicited articles are the 
icing on the cake, but that the cake itself must usually be mixed and baked 
by the Editor and his staff. As the prestige of the journal increases, the per 
cent of unsolicited articles received also increases, but throughout the decade 
which I am discussing, the staff has had to solicit most of the articles printed, 
and this means the staff has had to be aware of what was being thought and 
done in medical librarianship throughout the world and to know who was 
working on these matters. I think the Association can take pride in the caliber 
of its BULLETIN staffs, especially as shown by the articles they have obtained 
for its pages. 

Unfortunately, however, editing the BuLLETIN of the Medical Library 
Association is not only the glamorous task of planning issues and inviting 
specialists to contribute papers. More often it is the down-to-earth job of 
looking after details, proof-reading, checking invoices, prodding advertisers, 
tracing lost copies, reminding reviewers of deadlines, and (most discouraging 
of all) returning poor manuscripts. 

Because the BULLETIN is a volunteer, part-time job for its staff, there are 
inevitable delays when the press of the staff’s full-time jobs becomes great; 
there is often no time to consider the journal as a whole and make unified 
plans for it; there is always the need to balance desirable ends with the means 
of the staff in the time and energy it can give to this work. Things move slowly 
in such a milieu, with hastily contrived ways to meet immediate problems and 
make-shift compromises tending to become standard solutions. The capa- 
bilities of individuals often determine what will be done by whom at what 
time, and as the staff changes, the things which are emphasized also change. 
Such flexibility has advantages, I feel, but it does make for less than straight 
progress to a predetermined goal. Whether we can expect to continue with 
such a volunteer, part-time staff, I will discuss more fully under the heading 
fiscal matters. 

For the sake of the record, the staffs of the BULLETIN during the decade 
are listed as an Appendix to this report. No words of mine can express my 
deep sense of indebtedness to most of them. All too frequently, I fear, I have 
received praise which was really their due; yet if I praise them here, it will be 
taken merely as the formality of acknowledgment rather than my real ap- 
praisal. 


Fiscal Matters 


Ten years ago the BULLETIN was printed in an edition of 900 copies, most 
of which went to members of the Association. The average number of pages 
per issue was 75, the average cost was less than $600 and there were com- 
paratively few advertisements. A decade later we print 1600 copies, approxi- 
mately half of which are for subscriptions going all over the world; the average 
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issue contains over 100 pages at an average cost of almost $1800; and even 
though the advertising could be greater, it brings in more than double its 
earlier income. In addition to this, where formerly the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation handled all the business affairs for the BULLETIN, now the BULLETIN 
staff itself, in conjunction with the Association’s auditors, handles the business 
affairs. The amount of work done by the volunteer Business Manager and the 
Assistant Business Manager for 12 months, the period 1955-56, was 800 hours, 
a staggering amount however one looks at it. 

During the decade the cost of printing, like the cost of most things in the 
world, rose sharply. At least three times during the period an attempt was 
made by the chairman of the Publication Committee to find good, compara- 
tively inexpensive printers. Good printing costs money, however, and poor 
printing should not be tolerated in the journal of a library group. For the 
past eight years the Waverly Press in Baltimore has done an excellent job 
for the Association, and each time they have announced a rise in their prices, 
the Publication Committee has agreed to accept it. Just recently another 
rise in the cost of printing has been announced. Probably this too will be ac- 
cepted. But soon the Association will have to face the fact of increased print- 
ing cost and be willing either to pay more for its BULLETIN or satisfy itself 
that no other firm can do as well for any substantially smaller sums. 

I have touched earlier on the amount of time the volunteer staff has given 
to the BULLETIN. For this they deserve the gratitude of all the members of the 
Association. It would be unrealistic, however, not to face the fact that the 
requirements of this work are now close to the point where they will soon out- 
strip the ability of the members to carry them out. When that time comes it 
will be necessary for the Association to hire professional editors, business 
agents, and clerical workers or see the BULLETIN regress to a smaller and more 
carelessly assembled journal. 

I believe I am leaving the Editorship of the BULLETIN at the very best time 
for my reputation. Now it is a comparatively simple, inexpensive, fairly 
smoothly running organization. With rising printing rates and with the neces- 
sity for hiring people to do what is now volunteer work, the cost of the But- 
LETIN is bound to rise in the next few years. I can foresee the new Editor 
trying within a few years to obtain more money by raising subscription prices, 
by advancing the tariff on advertising, and by petitioning the Executive Board 
for a larger budget. I can also foresee at that time the bewilderment and dis- 
may of the members of the Association when they learn of this. The lament 
“ft was not so in the good old times,” will tend to assume that the new Editor 
is not as adroit as earlier ones, when in truth it will be merely the logical re- 
sult of a long-standing situation. It is one of the sadder aspects of life that a 
successful volunteer movement usually has to result in a professional (as 
opposed to amateur) staff, whose work is not conducted with the same spirit 
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or the same lack of cost as the original. C’est la vie, and it is no use blaming 
the incumbents at the time of change. 


Concluding Words 


My own feelings about the decade when the BULLETIN was in my hands 
are described in the signed editorial in the July 1957 issue of the BULLETIN. 
To Mrs. Cunningham, who first appointed me to the BULLETIN, to the suc- 
cessive Presidents who helped me so much when I needed it but left me alone 
when I wished it, to the members of the Association who gave me these glori- 
ous ten years, to the contributors who made the BULLETIN something I am 
proud of I give my heartfelt thanks. The successive staffs of the BULLETIN 
know how I feel about them. I know they join me in my wish for the future 
of our journal. 

ESTELLE BRODMAN 


Turn page for APPENDIX 
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HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY PRACTICE 


The second edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice, of which 
3,500 copies were issued in February 1956, has had excellent reviews and has 
sold 2,012 copies up to February 28, 1957. It is gratifying too, to know that 
the Handbook was among the nineteen outstanding books selected at the 1956 
Midwestern Books Competition from over a hundred submitted by thirty-two 
leading midwestern presses. This winning group of books will be sent on a 
tour of some two dozen midwestern university and public libraries in 1957. 

The contributors to the Handbook have been asked, as their predecessors 
on the first edition had been, to serve as the Association’s technical advisors 
in their respective fields. So far, two inquiries for information have been re- 
ceived and dealt with. 

JANET DoE 
Mary Louise MARSHALL 
Handbook Editors 


COMMITTEE ON PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee, during 1956-1957, consisted of the following: Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Beatty, Miss Liselotte Bendix, Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark, Mr. Leslie K. 
Falk, Miss Sylvia H. Haabala, and Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman. 

The Committee is continuing its work of notifying periodicals publishers 
when they indulge in illogical or confusing actions. The chairman welcomes 
reports of difficulties with indexes, layout, changes in format, and any other 
similar problems. 

Vital Notes is the main activity of the Committee. Volume four appeared 
during the year in the usual three issues. The Library of the University of 
Missouri was most helpful in assuming a considerable portion of the cost for 
the third issue. The first issue contained 332 items, the second, 228, and the 
third, 230, and the index for the year. This total of 790 items represents an 
increase of 63% over volume 3. 

The following libraries and organizations contributed to volume 4: American 
College of Surgeons, American Dental Association, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, American Medical Association, British Dental Association, Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School, British Medical Association, Academy of 
Medicine, Toronto, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Los Angeles County Medical 
Society, College of Medical Evangelists, National Library of Medicine, Florida 
State Board of Health, University of Miami (Fla.) School of Medicine, North- 
western University School of Medicine, Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, 
Hiroshima, University of Michigan Medical Library, Mayo Clinic, University 
of Minnesota, University of Missouri School of Medicine, Boston University 
School of Medicine, Jersey City Hospital, New York Department of Health, 
Division of Laboratories and Research, Roswell Park Memorial Institute, 
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National Institutes of Health, Medical Society of County of Kings and Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Brooklyn, Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Jewish Memorial Hospital, New York, Mary Immaculate Hospital, 
School of Nursing, N. Y., New York Academy of Medicine, New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New York University Dental School, University 
of Oklahoma School of Medicine, Ross Laboratories, Ohio State University 
Health Center, Chas. Pfizer & Co., College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital, Jefferson Medical College, University of 
Pennsylvania Dental School, American University Medical School, Beirut, 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories, Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, University of Texas Medical Branch. 

Leslie Falk at the National Library of Medicine and Harold Oattfield at 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. provided considerable material during the year. 
Virginia Beatty continues to contribute substantially in both time and energy. 

Volume 4, number 2, saw an expansion of Vital Notes coverage. Starting 
with this issue we have been listing holdings for the individual journals. 

Volume 4, number 2, carried a note about the Union List of Medical Serials. 

Vital Notes is a cooperative effort. It is your publication, and your contribu- 
tions are necessary for its continued useful existence. 

WiLuiAM K. Beatty 
Chairman 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 

The Exchange Committee met in New York on 16 August with three mem- 
bers present. An increase in salary for the Exchange Manager was made retro- 
active to 1 July 1956. The publication of a Key-List was voted by the Board 
of Directors at their midwinter meeting, but further study of this project is 
necessary because of the cost, time, and personnel involved in its compilation. 

The more frequent use of the Quick-Clearance list, sending such a list on 
stencil to the Manager, and counting it as one of the two to be submitted by 
an institutional member within a two year period, was discussed by the com- 
mittee and subsequently by the Board of Directors, but no definite action was 
taken. 

An article about the Exchange entitled: The Medical Library Association 
and Us by John P. Ische was published in Serial Slants for October 1956. 

The Committee wishes to express once again its warm appreciation to the 
Exchange Manager, Miss Mildred Naylor, for a task well done. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Chairman 


AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Revision of the Procedure Manual section covering the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Awards has been completed. This revision was presented to the 
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Board of Directors and approved by them at their January 1957 midwinter 
meeting. 
No candidate was considered for the Marcia C. Noyes award for 1957. 
M. IRENE JONES 
Chairman 


MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE ESSAY AWARD COMMITTEE 


Mr. Murray Gottlieb, former owner of the Old Hickory Bookshop in N.Y.C., 
a member of this Association, and a contributor to the BULLETIN, was es- 
pecially interested in American medical history. At his sudden and untimely 
death, his widow established the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award of $50 
annually for an essay by a medical librarian on some subject in the field of 
American medical history. The first such award appeared in the July 1956 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

It is with great pleasure that the Committee reports the selection of the 
second recipient of the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award: Miss Marian A. 
Patterson, Librarian of the Toronto Academy of Medicine in Canada, whose 
paper on ““The Cholera Epidemic of 1832 in York, Upper Canada” will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN. Miss Patterson received the Award 
in person at the Annual meeting. 

ESTELLE BRODMAN 
Chairman 


The first general Business Session resumed after a short intermission. Mr. 
E. L. Benton, of Reilly, Penner & Benton, the firm which audits the finances 
of the Medical Library Association, was introduced by the Treasurer, Miss 
Pauline Duffield, and welcomed by the Association. The meeting was then 
turned over to Miss Mildred Naylor, the Exchange Manager, who conducted 
a short session devoted to questions and answers on the Exchange. The session 
adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


THE EXCHANGE 


During 1956 there were 178 lists of duplicates from library members pub- 
lished. Of these libraries 142 sent statistics for the work accomplished. From 
these lists, 134,740 single items were distributed and 5,229 bound volumes and 
books. If you have questions about the Exchange and its functioning, be sure 
to attend the question and answer period on Wednesday. 

MiLpReD V. NAYLOR 
Manager 


Special Group meetings were held concurrently on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 8. 
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PHARMACY LIBRARIES GROUP 


The annual meeting of the Pharmacy Group of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation was held at 12:30 p.m. at the Statler Hotel in New York City on May 
8, 1957. Fifty members and guests were present. After luncheon the meeting 
was opened by the Chairman, Miss E. Marie Murphy, who introduced the 
toastmaster, Dr. E. E. Leuallen, Dean of Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy. Dr. Leuallen presented the speaker, Mr. Marc Woodward, As- 
sistant Executive Director of the Health News Institute, whose topic was 
“The Facts Behind the Story; Pharmaceutical Public Relations.”” Mr. Wood- 
ward described the scope and objectives of the Health News Institute, a new 
organization handling public relations for the pharmaceutical industry. Fol- 
lowing the talk, discussion was lead by the Chairman. Mr. Woodward answered 
a number of questions presented by his interested audience. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was then given by its Chairman, 
Miss Nettie Mehne of the Upjohn Co. Miss Louise Lage, Lilly Research 
Laboratories and Mrs. Stella Dill, Parke-Davis & Co. were elected Chairman 
and Secretary, respectively, for the year 1957-1958. 

The Report of Pharmacy Schedules in Classification by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Marsh was read, in the absence of Mrs. Marsh, by the Secretary. The Group 
recommended that a committee be appointed to continue the work on classifi- 
cation and that their efforts be directed toward publishing the results. 

Miss Betty Boykin gave a brief talk on “Drug Information Sources,” a 
current project of the Pharmaceutical Section of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, appearing monthly in the American Journal of Pharmacy. The MLA 
Pharmacy Group wished to record its interest in the publication of “Drug 
Information Sources” as a separate publication. 

Miss Clara Robeson, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnson, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Pharmacy College Libraries, reported on the activities of the Com- 
mittee in the past year. They made an announcement regarding the course in 
pharmacy librarianship to be given at Columbia University during the 1957 
Summer Session with Mrs. Irene Strieby, Library Consultant to Lilly 
Research Laboratories, as Instructor. 

After the meeting was adjourned, many of the Group toured the nearby 
Winthrop Laboratories Library, where they were entertained by Mrs. Mildred 
Clark, Librarian, and her staff. 

ANNE McCann, Secretary 
MLA Pharmacy Group 


MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Medical School Libraries Group met in the Penn Top North, with 
Miss Louise Darling presiding over a “Symposium on Grant Aid for Medical 
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School Libraries.” The participants were William D. Postell, Librarian, 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine; Abraham White, Ph.D., 
Associate Dean, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Louis Levin, Ph.D., 
Deputy Assistant, Director for Biological and Medical Sciences, National 
Science Foundation, and Francis L. Schmehl, Chief, Health Research Facilities 
Branch, National Institutes of Health. 

Animated discussion followed these talks and resulted in a resolution which 
was voted to be presented to the general membership for action (see p. 562). 

The Chairman presented a summary of Information in Questionnaires on 
Grant Aid to Medical School Libraries, which was mailed to the 89 medical 
school libraries listed in the Medical Library Association Directory, 1956. 

Miss Helen Crawford, Librarian, University of Wisconsin School of Medicine 
Library was elected chairman of the Group for 1958. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Medical Society Libraries Group met in the Dallas Room, with Miss 
Ruth E. Harlamert, Librarian, King County Medical Society, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, presiding over the panel discussion, ‘Some Practical Aspects of Medical 
Society Library Operation.” Miss Marjorie G. Weber, Librarian, Spokane 
County Medical Society Library, spoke on Reference Work—how much to 
do—for whom, etc.? Miss Marian A. Patterson, Librarian, Academy of Medi- 
cine, Toronto, Canada, discussed Discards—what to dischard—why? The 


last talk was on Overdues—what to do? by Mrs. Lilian Nugent, Librarian, 
Medical Society of the County of Queens. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES GROUP 


A meeting of the Hospital Group of the Medical Library Association was 
called to order at 2:00 P.M. in Penn Top of the Hotel Statler on Wednesday, 
May 8, 1957 by the Chairman, Miss Pauline M. Vaillancourt. Miss Jean E. 
Foulke was Co-Chairman. 

Miss Vaillancourt introduced the speakers, four physicians who spoke on 
The Library Committee. Dr. Frank M. Lamberta, of the staffs of Triboro, 
Queens, and Mary Immaculate Hospitals, spoke on the Library Committee 
for an Integrated Library; Commander Charles E. Rogers, of St. Albans 
Naval Hospital, on Criteria for Membership on the Library Committee; Dr. 
Carroll M. Leevy, Director of Clinical Investigation at the Jersey City Medical 
Center, on The Function of the Library Committee; and Captain Roald M. 
Grant, Chief of Surgery at St. Albans Naval Hospital, on The Value of Serving 
on a Library Committee. 

The interest of the audience was shown in the lively discussion which fol- 
lowed. Questions from the floor were answered by all four panelists. 

Miss Ernestine Haile, Librarian of the Millard Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo, 
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New York, was unanimously elected Chairman of the Hospital Group for the 
1958 Convention in Rochester, Minnesota. 

The meeting was followed by tea. 

One hundred and twenty-seven persons attended the meeting. 
CLAIRE HIRSCHFIELD 
Secretary 








DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP 







The Dental School Libraries Group met in Penn Top Center. ““A Symposium 
on Post War Advances in Dental Documentation” was presented by Donald 
Washburn, D.D.S., Director, Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, Ameri- 
can Dental Association Library; Thomas H. Cahalan, Librarian, School of 
Dentistry, University of Oregon; Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian, School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia University and Helen Kovacs, Librarian, 
New York University Dental Library. Dr. Washburn’s subject was Recording 
Dental Knowledge: Nomenclature and Journalism. Mr. Cahalan spoke on 
Storing Dental Knowledge. Mr. Fleming discussed Retrieving Dental Knowl- 
edge: Bibliographic, Indexing, Abstracting and Reviewing Media, and Mrs. 
Kovacs’ address was entitled “‘Utilizing Dental Knowledge: Library Manuals, 
Selected Lists of Periodicals and Books, Audio Visual Aids. Mr. Fleming, 
Chairman, summarized the proceedings. 

A business meeting followed in which the Group protested the scheduling 
of the group meetings all at the same time and proposed that next year there 
should be either a combined meeting or that the various group meetings should 
be scheduled at different times. 

Mrs. Vera M. Clausen, Librarian of the Bio-Medical Library of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was elected chairman for 1958. 






















ANNUAL BANQUET 





The Annual Banquet was held in Penn Top on Wednesday evening, May 
8th at 7:00 P.M. It was preceded by a Social Hour. 

Dr. Fred A. Mettler, Professor of Anatomy, Columbia University, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, gave a very witty and humorous illustrated lecture 
on “The Lawyer and the Legislator in the Medical Library.” 

Miss Janet Doe presented a citation from the Association to Dr. Estelle 
Brodman in appreciation of her ten year editorship of the BULLETIN of the 
Medical Library Association. The inscription on the plaque, composed by Dr. 
W. B. McDaniel, 2d, follows: 

For ten years, the BULLETIN of the Medical Library Association has benefited 
from the combination of scholarly standards, vision, and enterprise that has 
accrued to it under your editorship. With one early exception of joint editor- 
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ship, no other of our members has served the Association in this exacting ca- 
pacity over so long a period. 

Now that this service is shortly to be terminated, at your request, we take 
this means of conveying to you the Association’s gratitude. Your fellow mem- 
bers hope that you may often recall those editorial years with pleasure as you 
look upon this token of our appreciation. 


HENRIETTA T. PERKINS BERTHA B. HALLAM 
Secretary President 

PAULINE DUFFIELD Tuomas E. Krys 
Treasurer Vice-President 


GENERAL SESSION 


The second general Business Session was held on Thursday, May 9, at the 
Penn Top Room. A Symposium on “Medical Librarianship, A Mid-century 
Survey” was moderated by Lt. Col. F. B. Rogers, Director, National Library 
of Medicine. The first paper was A Salute to some Milestones, Detours, and 
Dead Ends in the History of the Association, by W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, Ph.D., 
Curator, Historical Collections, Library of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. This was followed by a talk on The Present Status and Future Possi- 
bilities of Education for Librarianship in the Medical Sciences, by Thomas P. 
Fleming, Professor of Library Service, Columbia University, School of Library 
Service; Librarian, Medical-Natural Science Libraries, Columbia University 
Libraries. Alderson Fry, Librarian, Medical Center Library, West Virginia 
University spoke on Medical Library Architecture in the Past Fifty Years. 
The concluding paper, Changing Concepts in the Role of the Medical Librar- 
ian in the Twentieth Century, was presented by Estelle Brodman, Ph.D., 
Assistant Librarian for Reference Services, National Library of Medicine. 

Colonel Rogers concluded the meeting by explaining the new loan policy of 
the National Library of Medicine. 

These papers appear in this issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 461-493. 


ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Special announcements concerning the 1958 meeting in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, June 2-6 were given at the luncheon at 12:30 P.M. in the Keystone 
Room. Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Chairman of the Rochester meeting, introduced 
the committee chairmen who commented on the proposed plans for the re- 
fresher courses preceding the meeting, the sightseeing tours, the planned 
activities and the special speakers. 


(Information on the Refresher Courses and their instructors appears in this 
issue of the BULLETIN pp. 590-591.) 
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(GENERAL SESSION 






The general session convened at 2:00 P.M., Thursday, May 9, in the Penn 
Top South Room. Allan Salant, Librarian, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
acted as Moderator for the “Symposium on Mechanical Aids.” Hubbard Bal- 
lou, Head, Photographic Service, Columbia University, spoke on Microfilm 
and Microprint. Arnold Sadow, Business, Science and Technology Division, 
Queensborough Public Library, gave a talk on Photoduplication and Contact 
Printing, and Eugene Garfield, Consultant, Smith, Kline and French discussed 


Punched Cards. 











EXHIBITS 






From 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. on Thursday, May 9, an exhibit of microfilm 
and microcard readers; new titles for microcard and microprint; photocopying 
and punched card systems was on display in Penn Top North. The following 
companies participated in this excellent display which coordinated with the 
subject of the afternoon general session. 







EXHIBITORS 













REMINGTON RAND STERLING REGENCY 
315 Fourth Avenue 132 Nassau Street 
New York 10, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Representatives: Representative: 
Mr. Hal Preston Mr. A. Fields 
Mr. Sam Urso 
CopEASE CORPORATION Lin BAR AssociATES 
425 Park Avenue 132 Nassau Street 
New York 22, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Representatives: Representative: 
Mr. J. E. DeGeorge Mr. Harry Gordon 
Mr. W. D. Roberts 
Bro-DART INDUSTRIES WHEELDEX & SimprLA Propucts, INc. 
Newark, New Jersey 40 Bank Street 
Los Angeles, California White Plains, N. Y. 
Representative: Representatives: 





Mr. A. W. Edelson 
Mr. Clifton Bruce 
Miss Doris M. Offermann 





Mr. George Pearson 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Representatives: 

Mr. E. B. Drew 

Mr. W. L. Broome 
RoyAL McBEE CORPORATION 






GRAPHIC MICROFILM CORPORATION 
112 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 








ES Representatives: 
vn rants, 3. ¥ Mr. Robert Rudolph 
Representatives: Mr. James O’Connor 
Miss Dorothy Carlin Mr. Donald EF. Miller 






Mr. E. Carlson 
Mr. Robert W. Owens MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Cormac InpustriEs, INc. THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
80 Fifth Avenue West Salem, Wisconsin 
New York 11, N. Y. Representatives: 
Representatives: Mr. O. C. Kanitz 
Mr. Martin Wortmann, Jr. Mr. Gerald J. Sophar 
Mr. Bernard Maxwell 


GAYLORD Bros., INc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stockton, California 
Representative: 
Mr. Warren Ross 


THERMO-FAX SALEs, INc. 

1790 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN MICROFILMING SERVICE Co. Representatives: 

44 Laura Street Mr. Alan Elkin 

New Haven, Connecticut Mr. Fred Bacon 

Representative: Mr. Ray Bissinger 

Mr. Henry Maguire Mr. Edward Donnelly 


Books were supplied for the MLA exhibit of books on mechanical aids by: 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons Library 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

The Program Committee acknowledges with thanks the assistance of Chas. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., which supplied the stationery and printed forms used in 
arranging the exhibit. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The last general Business Session began at 10:30 A.M. in the Penn Top 
Room, with the President, Miss Hallam, presiding. Committee chairmen and 
representatives were introduced. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1956-1957 


One of the most important duties of this Committee is the selection of the 
recipients of the scholarships for the summer school courses in medical librar- 
ianship given by the four approved schools of library science. The Association 
again offered eight scholarships of $150 each. It was stipulated that these 
should be awarded on the basis of worthiness and need, that one scholarship 
should be awarded to an applicant from each of these four approved library 
schools and that the additional four scholarships should be awarded without 
regard for location. 

This year there were 14 applications to be considered within a limited period 
of time and with seemingly meager data on which to base our decisions yet 
the following applicants consistently received the majority votes of the mem- 
bers of the Committee: 
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Columbia: Mrs. Lenore U. Chester, Mrs. Sylvia Baird Coates 
Emory: Miss Eva Bowden, Miss Nancy Register 

Illinois: Miss Gisela Heilpern, Miss Cecilia A. McFadden 
Southern California: Dr. Arnold D. Ehlert, Mr. Leaown J. Mosley 

The completion of the routine of certification is another important duty of 
this Committee. The totals in the three grades of certification from the close 
of charter certification on April 13, 1954 through March 22, 1957, are 108 
certified for Grade I, 6 for Grade II, and 1 for Grade III. There is one addi- 
tional application approved for Grade I which was received too late to be 
processed before the close of the business year. 

Each Subcommittee has worked hard on its own duties and plans for the 
future which are being reported by the respective Chairmen whom I should 
like to take this opportunity to thank for their interest, patience and co- 
operation. 

HEATH BABCOCK 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 


During the year 1956-1957 the Subcommittee on Certification received a 
total of forty-three requests for information on certification in medical librari- 
anship. Following correspondence to inform the inquirer, and to ascertain 
whether or not the applicant had a reasonable chance to qualify, applications 
were sent to twenty-six individuals. Twenty-six completed applications were 
received, but nine of these had been sent to the applicants in previous years. 
Of the twenty-six, twenty-one were approved by the Subcommittee for Grade 
I, one was approved for Grade II, one was disapproved for Grade I, and all 
were forwarded to the Committee on Standards for final action. The other 
three applications, all for Grade I, were still in process of Subcommittee re- 
view at the close of the business year. 

Two of the inquiries were about special certification. Letters explaining the 
requirements for this type of certification, and encouraging them to try to 
qualify for Grade I, were sent to them, and no further correspondence was 
received. 

Carrying out the changes suggested for the Booklet of Information on Cer- 
tification by the previous Subcommittee, as approved by the Committee on 
Standards and by the Board of Directors, this year’s Subcommittee had five 
hundred copies of a revised edition printed. Also, one hundred copies of the 
Application Blank were printed, without change. 

Suggestions for changes in the Application Blank, as worked out last year 
and this, were approved by the Subcommittee, and submitted to the Standards 
Committee, which proposed some amendments. The amended suggestions were 
re-circulated to the Subcommittee, and approved by its members, just prior to 
the closing date for Committee business. Because of the time factor, the pro- 
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posed changes were not re-submitted to the Standards Committee, and no 
final action was taken. 

Mrs. Eileen Cunningham, MLA Representative on the Joint Committee on 
Library Education, asked for a report on the current activities of the Sub- 
committee. Her report at the November meeting of the Joint Committee ap- 
parently stimulated interest, for it was followed by requests for multiple copies 
of the Booklet from the American Association of Library Schools, the Special 
Libraries Association, and the Catholic Hospital Association. 

The Chairman of this Subcommittee wishes to express her deep appreciation 
to the members of the Subcommittee, for their excellent cooperation and dedi- 
cation to the task of maintaining the high standards of certification as set forth 
in the Code for the Training and Certification of Medical Librarians. 

Dorotuy M. CRAMER 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


During the past several years, the activities of the Subcommittee on Cur- 
riculum have been devoted to the formulation of criteria for granting Medical 
Library Association approval to courses in medical librarianship. 

In the fall of 1956, a tentative outline of the ““Minimum Standards for the 
Training of Medical Librarians” was prepared, and submitted for criticism and 


suggestions to the Committee on Standards, the Board of Directors of the 
Medical Library Association, the instructors of the courses in medical librari- 
anship, and many other interested individuals. 

To each of these who gave generously of their time and experience, we ex- 
tend our sincere gratitude for their splendid response and wise guidance. 

After giving full consideration to the many comments which were received, 
the members of the Subcommittee on Curriculum prepared a revised version 
of the “Minimum Standards for the Training of Medical Librarians,” which 
has been approved by the Committee on Standards, and has been submitted 
to the Board of Directors. 

A draft of the “Organization and Procedure of the Subcommittee on Cur- 
riculum” was also prepared. This has been accepted by the Committee on 
Standards and the Board of Directors, and a copy has been given to Mrs. 
Helen Field Rich, for the Manual. 

The Catholic University of America submitted an application for approval 
of the Course 628: Reference and Bibliography: Medical Sciences offered by the 
Department of Library Science. This course is being offered during the spring 
semester of 1957 on Saturday mornings; and during the summer session of 1957 
for 5 days per week, over a 6 week period. The instructor is Estelle Brodman, 
Ph.D., Assistant Librarian for Reference Service at the National Library of 
Medicine. Unfortunately approval of this course was delayed by the efforts of 
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the Subcommittee to formulate criteria before approving new courses. The 
Subcommittee has now submitted its recommendation for approval of this 
course to the Committee on Standards. 

In reviewing the year’s activities, the Chairman feels that special thanks is 
due the members of the Subcommittee on Curriculum for their untiring efforts 
toward the accomplishment of our goals, and to the Committee on Standards 
for cooperation in this accomplishment. 

ELEANOR G. STEINKE 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNSHIP 


Since Mrs. Cunningham’s resignation from Vanderbilt left Tulane with the 
only remaining library approved for internship training, it seemed imperative 
that this year’s work of the Subcommittee on Internship be concentrated on 
promoting the establishment of new internships in qualified libraries. 

After carefully reading through the Subcommittee’s files, eight librarians 
were selected because of their interest in the internship program as well as for 
their ability to meet the standards for internship training. To each of the eight 
chosen, a letter was sent inquiring about the possibility of establishing an in- 
ternship. In answer, six librarians expressed their desire for an internship at 
some later date. One librarian informed us she was resigning, and one received 
the letter too late to answer in time for this report. 

Although inquiries regarding the establishment of internships were received 
from Ohio State University, Vanderbilt University, Emory University, and 
the National Library of Medicine, none of these four submitted applications 
for approval this year. 

Two requests were received from individuals desiring information on medical 
libraries offering internship training. 

Reports from Tulane and Vanderbilt assure us they have never had to turn 
down a qualified applicant. Although the demand for internship training has 
been met in the past, we cannot be assured it will be in the future unless we see 
that more internships are established. The establishment of more internships, 
preferably in geographically well-separated locations, is necessary before we 
can hope to increase the demand for training in our furtherance of the certifi- 
cation program. 

FLoRA E. HERMAN 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT 


The first few months of the year were spent indoctrinating the new Com- 
mittee members in the work of the Subcommittee, obtaining an adequate sup- 
ply of recruitment materials, getting them distributed to the Committee mem- 
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bers and to the Regional Group Liaison Officer who in turn distributed material 
to the Regional Groups. The material used during the year consisted of the 
brochure entitled Why Not Be a Medical Librarian?, reprints of the article 
Medical Librarianship by Estelle Brodman which appeared in the May 1955 
issue of the Public Health Reports, reprints of Symposium on Types of Medical 
Libraries reprinted from the April 1955 BULLETIN of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, Hospital Topics, Paging Your Future, a pamphlet sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career, and our poster Planning a 
Career? Be a Medical Librarian. 

As in the past years committee members contacted the accredited Library 
Schools. Copies of recruitment materials were sent to each, a showing of the 
Mayo Clinic Library film with a medical librarian to introduce it was offered 
and statistics were again requested on the employment situation of medical 
librarians. The statistics received from the schools answering our requests 
show that requests from employers for trained librarians still exceeds the 
number of students interested in medical librarianship. 

Committee members also contacted Vocational Guidance Counselors, sent 
copies of recruitment materials to them and requested that our brochures be 
listed in their state vocational guidance publications. Numerous requests for 
material were received from both High School and College Counselors as a 
result of this. 

The Committee also participated in several special projects during the year. 
Material was sent to Brackenridge Hospital for distribution during their 
workshop for Central Texas College and High School Counselors, to the 
Brooklyn Public Library for distribution at the Career Day on Librarianship 
for High School Students, to the Catholic Hospital Association Conference, 
St. Paul, to the American Personnel and Guidance Association Convention 
held in Detroit and 1500 copies of our poster Planning a Career? Be a Medical 
Librarian were supplied for enclosure with the Ohio Guidance News. 

Again this year the Mayo Clinic Library film was used and proved to be a 
valuable aid in recruitment. Eleven schools borrowed the film and whenever 
possible a medical librarian introduced the film and answered questions about 
the work. 

The Regional Groups of the Medical Library Association were active in 
assisting the Committee in carrying out the recruitment program. A supply of 
material was sent to the Regional Group Liaison Officer who in turn contacted 
the Regional Groups and sent materials to an appointed member in each 
group. Their help and co-operation is much appreciated by the Committee. 

In Summary, statistically by March 18, 1957, a total of 4918 brochures and 
posters have been distributed by the Committee. Additional material was 
distributed by the Regional Groups. While this report is being prepared re- 
quests for material continue to come in and are being filled. The work accom- 
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plished by the Committee is only partially represented by these statistics. They 
do not include the large amount of correspondence required to answer inquiries 
and requests that couldn’t be answered by sending brochures. 

The members of the Subcommittee would like to express their thanks to the 
members of the Medical Library Association who helped us during the year, to 
the Regional Group Officer, the Regional Groups and to Mr. Keys and the 
Mayo Clinic for the use of their film. 

RutH E,. HARLAMERT 
Chairman 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
COMMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT 


During this year three fellows are being trained in medical librarianship. 

Miss In Sook Kim, Librarian, Seoul National University Medical School, 
Seoul, Korea, came to this country in June 1956. She spent the summer and 
fall terms at the University of Illinois School of Library Science. Since early 
February she has been doing practical work in the following libraries: St. 
Luke’s Hospital Medical Library, Chicago; Texas Medical Association Library, 
Austin and the Tulane University, School of Medicine Library, New Orleans. 
After three months at the latter library she will complete a tour of the East 
Coast libraries and return to her own country. 

Michael Alroy, M.D., Medical Librarian, Jewish National and University 
Library, Jerusalem, Israel, has been studying at the Columbia University, 
School of Library Service, since September 1956. At the completion of his 
year at Columbia Dr. Alroy will attend the summer course in Medical Refer- 
ence and Bibliography at the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., with practical work at the National Library of Medicine. Following 
this he will visit medical libraries in the Middle West to complete his fellow- 
ship. 

Mrs. Beatrix H. Robinow, Medical Librarian, University of Natal, Durban, 
South Africa, began her travelling fellowship on April 8. She will spend April 
and May at the Cornell University, College of Medicine Library, after which 
she will do more practical work at the University of Wisconsin, Medical School 
Library. She will attend the course in Medical Librarianship at Emory Uni- 
versity and will complete her fellowship with visits to the Washington and 
East Coast medical libraries. ' 

The committee has greatly appreciated the ready assistance of many of the 
members of M. L. A. who have offered these Fellows opportunities for practical 
experience. 

RoBerT T. LENTZ 
Chairman 
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Mr. Lentz then introduced two of the Fellows who have been studying under 
the auspices: of this committee during 1956-1957. They were Mrs. Beatrix H. 
Robinow from Durban, South Africa and Dr. Michael Alroy from Jerusalem, 
Israel. The. third Fellow; Miss In Sook Kim, of Korea, could not be present. 


ADDRESS BY BEATRIX H. ROBINOW 


It is now six years since I first entered the field of Medical Librarianship. 
The new Faculty of Medicine of the University of Natal had just been started, 
and a library had to be built up. 

What that meant was that we had about six books, but early in this period 
I became aware of the Medical Library Association, its BULLETIN and the 
Handbook of Library Practice, but it took me several years to realize that I 
could become a member of this Association. 

I read the publications with great interest to find that so many of my own 
problems were discussed, and came to know many of the names of authors of 
articles and members of the Committees, but it was never more than a dream 
that I could actually meet these people and visit these magnificent libraries. 

So it is with much more than the customary sincerity that I can say it gives 
me very great pleasure to be here today, and to have been present at a most 
stimulating and interesting conference. I have met most of the people I have 
wanted to meet, to find that in three dimensions they were even more inter- 
esting and charming than I could ever have imagined. It is like a dream come 
true. 

Like so many of the people Miss Hallam spoke about yesterday, I was 
greatly impressed at the large number of medical librarians. I think they are a 
very nice group. 

In my country they are so small in numbers we can only aspire to be a part 
of the University and Special Libraries Section of the Library Association. 

I have been here just about a month now, and I feel that I have already 
seen much and learned much to take back with me. 

At first I was apprehensive of feeling strange and lost in such a vast new 
world, but two things have helped me in this matter: The familiarity of the 
books and journals themselves, for they publish the same or nearly the same 
all over the English speaking world, and particularly the sympathy and under- 
standing of the Librarian of the Cornell University Medical College, where I 
have been working. Miss Burke has been helpful and encouraging about all 
the problems of my library and even the problems of our University and our 
students. 

I cannot say how greatly I am indebted to the Medical Library Association 
for making it possible for me to come on this travel and study tour, and I hope 
that when I return I can transmit these benefits through my work in the Li- 
brary to the University of Natal and to all the medical practitioners. We 
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serve. not only the University staff and students, but also all medical people 
and laboratories in a very large area: 

But I have a further debt to acknowledge. Many of you must have built up 
new libraries and know what an enormous task it is, sometimes almost im- 
possible. We have been helped by the many gifts we have received of material, 
first of all, from the two medical libraries in South Africa, University Li- 
braries, and after that from several libraries in the United States, and I found 
so much heart warming generosity that I must say ““Thank you”’ to all of you, 
while I have this opportunity. 

I want to thank the Medical Library Association, the Committee on Inter- 
national Cooperation, and all the hosts, and regional people I have met. 


ADDRESS OF DR. MICHAEL ALROY 


When Dr. Chitale was introduced to speak. on this occasion two years ago 
she had no idea that she would be called upon to speak, but I have read what 
she said in the BULLETIN, so I cannot even pretend to be caught by surprise, 
which makes it a little more difficult for me. First, however, I want to express 
my sincere gratitude to the members of the Committee on International Co- 
operation, whose activities have made this year possible, this year of study both 
at the Columbia University School of Library Service, and in a number of 
libraries in this country. Especially, I extend my thanks to Mrs. Cunningham 
who initiated the program with the Director of the Jewish National and Uni- 
versity Libraries. 

I also want to say what a wonderfully instructive time I have had seeing 
libraries in Boston, New Haven, New York, and Washington; and how much 
I appreciated that there are librarians in all these libraries who took the time 
to answer my questions and to show me around their collections. In addition 
to the formal library school education I have been getting, from multiple copy 
order forms to microreproduction, I have had two strong impressions of the 
libraries here. 

First, probably, is the spirit of the libraries. I found that medical and other 
special libraries here are really to serve and benefit the reader. They are neither 
storehouses for books, nor sinecures for the librarians. 

Second, I have learned a great deal from the willingness of the librarians to 
explain some of their own problems and difficulties—from the lady whose col- 
lections were in upheaval because she had lost her stays in transit, the stays 
being diagonal bars to keep a bookcase rectangular, to the chief of the library 
who, to the dismay of her assistants, took me to the basement where there was 
a veritable pyramid of books, the backs of which could be glimpsed only by a 
(literal) bookworm. 

In this way I have been taught how not to do something, which is a most 
valuable experience. 
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Now, a few words about Medical Libraries in Israel, serving a population of 
1,800,000, with some 3,000 physicians. We have a Central Library in our med- 
ical faculty, which at the same time serves the faculty and teaching hospital 
and the medical society of Jerusalem. We have branches in 22 cities and towns 
all over the country. All these libraries have been founded, and a great deal of 
the material in them donated by one man, Dr. Julius Jarcho, gynecologist and 
obstetrician in New York, whose hobby has been this work since the early 
1920’s. Dr. Jarcho has been not only the donor, but also more or less our order 
department. He has bought the books and shipped them, and built up the 
libraries. Now he is seventy-five years old and about to retire. I hope a com- 
mittee of friends will be able to take over this wonderful work; and a lot of his 
work I will have to do. 

Our main library had some 35,000 volumes, up on Mount Scopus, which 
became inaccessible when the Hebrew University was cut off from Israel terri- 
tory, with some few exceptions which could be taken into town. The medical 
collection has been rebuilt since 1948 from almost nothing to where we now 
have nearly 20,000 volumes, and we have received about 800 periodicals. A 
union list of medical periodicals in Israel was in preparation when I left there. 

We have no trained medical librarian; I will be the first one there in the field. 

The lessons I have learned from my experience and study here which I 
want to introduce into the medical libraries in Israel will be the improvement 


of technical services and of the reference and public information service. 


Discussion which followed centered around the possibilities of reverse lend- 
lease which would permit librarians from the United States to study librari- 
anship in other parts of the world. The committee chairman stated that the 
committee would give further consideration to this. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Documentation interest continued to revolve about the Washington-Cleve- 
land axis during the last year. At the Washington pole, major efforts have gone 
into the planning of an International Conference on Scientific Information to 
be held under the sponsorship of the National Research Council, the National 
Science Foundation, and the American Documentation Institute in the Fall of 
1958. The Conference participation will be limited to specialists in seven prin- 
cipal fields. Invited papers will be digested by review panels, and public par- 
ticipation is limited to observers. Both your representative and Lt. Col. F. B. 
Rogers served as members of the preliminary Planning Committee. At the 
Cleveland pole, Dr. Jesse Shera, Editor of American Documentation and Dean 
of the Western Reserve School of Library Service, has organized a Council on 
Documentation Research which, in turn, sponsored a symposium on Systems 
for Information Retrieval, April 15-17, 1957. 
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The American Documentation Institute held its annual meeting December 
28-29, 1956, in conjunction with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. There were two sessions of invited papers, a general session 
on “Language, Logic and Linguistics of Documentation” and a panel discus- 
sion on “Changing Patterns of Information Organization.’”’ Dr. James W. Perry 
of the Western Reserve University succeeded Mr. Joseph Hilsenrath of the 
National Bureau of Standards as President, and Mr. Herman Henkle, John 
Crerar Library, was named President-Elect for 1958. 

Scott ADAMS 
Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEES 
A.L.A. BIBLIOGRAPHY BOARD 


I attended the mid-winter meeting of the A.L.A. and have been in corre- 
spondence with the chairman. The committee (or board) is preparing an ex- 
panded statement of purpose which will be taken up at Kansas City. That is 
the whole of our activity at the moment. 

Witiiam K. BEATTY 
Representative 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of National Library Associations held two meetings during the 
past year, on December 1, 1956, and on May 4, 1957, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Charles F. Gosnell. At the December meeting your association was 
represented by Mr. Wesley Draper and the undersigned. Also present, as mem- 
bers of various CNLA Committees were—Mr. Scott Adams, Chairman, 
Committee for the Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources; Miss L. Mar- 
gueriete Prime, Chairman, Subcommittee on Education for Special Librarian- 
ship; and Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Joint Committee on Library Education. 
At the May meeting the Association was represented by your President and 
the undersigned. Mrs. Cunningham and Miss Prime were present also at the 
May meeting. 

As in the past, a large part of the programs of these two meetings was de- 
voted to reports from the various committees. You will have the details of the 
work of these committees from your representatives to them. 

The proposal for a Congress of American Library Associations, under the 
auspices of the Council of National Library Associations, as mentioned in the 
last report, has progressed. At the December meeting Miss Elizabeth Ferguson 
was made Chairman of a committee to ascertain the response of the member 
associations to such a Congress. At the May meeting Miss Ferguson announced 
that twelve (12) of the associations expressed interest and would be willing to 
participate in planning discussions. Four (4) associations said that the proposal 
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is being considered at the next meeting of their association. One (1) reply was 
unfavorable. There was considerable discussion of the possible financing of such 
an ambitious undertaking and it would be hoped that some Foundation would 
be interested in the proposal. The motion was unanimously passed that the 
Chairman of the Council of National Library Associations appoint a Planning 
Committee to draw up the theme of such a Congress and plans for it. 

A letter from the National Book Committee told of plans for ‘Library Week’ 
which is to take place March 16th to 22nd 1958. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. Scott Adams had tendered his resignation 
as Chairman of the Committee for the Protection of Cultural and Scientific 
Resources. 

Mr. Jesse Shera presented an application for membership of the Council on 
Documentation Research. The application was approved. 

Mr. Wyllis Wright reported on the work of the Joint Committee on the Un- 
ion List of Serials. It is his belief that they should strive for an inclusive catalog 
at the Library of Congress of all United States and Canadian holdings. From 
this catalog union lists of all kinds could be compiled by machine methods, for 
example, regional lists and subject lists. He said that they planned for a budget 
of $2,500,000.00, which would include provisions for some subsidy to libraries 
who checked their records for the union list. 

Mr. Julius Marke had made tentative revision of the By-laws, but he re- 
quested that Mr. Wyllis E. Wright, Mr. Carroll C. Moreland, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Waters be added to the committee to review the drafted revision and 
report back at the next meeting of the Council. 

On the recommendation of the Nominating Committee the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

Chairman—Carroll C. Moreland, American Association of Law Libraries 

Vice Chairman—Benjamin A. Custer, ALA Resources and Technical Service 

Division 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edwin B. Colburn, The H. W. Wilson Co. 
Trustees: Wyllis E. Wright 
Miss Elizabeth Ferguson 
Robert D. Leigh 
and the undersigned 
SANFORD V. LaRKEy, M.D. 
Medical Library Association 
Representative 


INTERASSOCIATION HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


The Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee met February 2, 1957 in 
Chicago, Illinois following the midwinter meeting of American Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Mary McNamara, Medical Library Association representative, 
served as Chairman. The members discussed the opportunity which National 
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Hospital Week, May 12-18, 1957 offers for recruiting hospital library personnel. 
A publicity release concerning the event was prepared by the Chairman and 
sent to each committee member for action in accordance with policies of her 
organization. The release was mailed to the President of Medical Library 
Association, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Recruitment and Editor of the 
BULLETIN. 

The invitation by the Council of National Library Associations to sponsor 
this Committee was reviewed. Since the national library associations are now 
represented on the Council, membership for the Committee, at this time, is not 
advisable. A letter to this effect was sent to the President of the Council. 

The subject matter of the “Round Robin” letter among members of the 
Committee and Chairmen of the Hospital Sections is to be a report of the 
annual meetings. 

The letter to the Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation reviewed by 
members of the representative organizations last year was discussed in revised 
form and in light of the recent change from the point system of rating. It was 
felt that additional information regarding the Commission’s current procedure 
of evaluating the hospital library is necessary before further steps can be taken. 
The Chairman will investigate the matter. 

Miss McNamara was reappointed for a second term as M.L.A. representa- 
tive. A new appointment will be made for Special Libraries Association. 

Mary McNAMARA 
M.L.A. Representative 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY EDUCATION (COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. CNLA) 


The Subcommittee on Special Library Education, Chairman, L. Margueriete 
Prime, a former President of.this Association, held a meeting on November 
29, 1956, followed on November 30, by that of the Joint Committee, Edward 
N. Waters, Library of Congress Music Division, Chairman. Both Committees 
also met on May 2 and 3, 1957. All meetings were held at the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. I attended these meetings as your representa- 
tive and was a guest at the meetings of CNLA on December 1, 1956 and May 5, 
1957. 

In order to avoid needless repetition. the fall 1956 meetings and the spring 
1957 meetings of the Committees on Library Education will be reported to- 
gether in order to give a full resumé of the activities of the Joint Committee 
and its Subcommittee during the year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


Journalism. The School of Journalism of Syracuse University is preparing a 
book on “‘journalism careers” and Evelyn Smith of that school hopes to initiate 
a joint program with the University’s School of Library Service. Louis Shores 
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of the Florida State University also advised the Committee that the joint 
program between the School of Journalism and the Library School is still 
operating. 

Theological Librarianship (Protestant). Henry F. Brimm, Librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia and Chairman of the American 
Theological Library Association’s new Committee on Recruitment and Train- 
ing sent in a valuable report outlining their program. They are considering 
(a) Establishing a course leading to a Masters Degree in Theological Librarian- 
ship, (b) “In service” training already taking place in a number of seminary 
libraries, (c) The possibility of internships, (d) Including librarians having 
faculty rank in a program of fellowships financed by the Sealantic Fund. This 
valuable report was presented by Robert Beach and referred back to Mr. 
Brimm with the suggestion that outlines for specific courses be added for the 
guidance of library school faculties. 

Agricultural Librarianship. J. Richard Blanchard, of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library, sent in recommendations concerning a curriculum, several 
additional suggestions were made and the report will be revised for the next 
meeting. 

Librarianship in Art and Architecture. Miss Eleanor F. Worfolk, Fine Arts 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania, presented an interesting report and 
a proposal for a curriculum which was accepted. The Committee was much 
interested in the fact that she stressed the need for a good and widely varied 
basic background for professional work in this field. 

Progress Report on Survey of Curricula. Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Maurice Tauber and Dean Robert Leigh kept the Committee informed 
of the results of this study, recommendations made and put into effect in the 
fall of 1956. Fifteen advanced courses are now offered regularly, including 
Literature of the Fine Arts, Law, Medicine, Engineering, Business and Eco- 
nomics, and Children and Young People. Additional courses were authorized 
to be given from time to time, among them, in the summer of 1957, one on 
Pharmaceutical Literature by Irene M. Strieby. 

Dean Leigh also drew attention to a series of “Studies in Education” to be 
published by the Columbia University Press. Monographs on special libraries 
and special subject areas to be written by an expert in the given field may be 
included. He said they welcomed suggestions from interested librarians and 
hoped for cooperation with the Joint Committee. 

Study of Syllabi Used in Courses in Special Librarianship. Karl Baer reported 
on a study being made by a Subcommittee of which he is Chairman. Question- 
naires had been sent to thirty-seven schools. Replies indicated differences of 
opinion among the schools. The work of the Subcommittee is continuing. 

George Freedley of the Theater Division of the New York Public Library is 
studying possible common denominators between curricula requirements for 
art, music and theater librarianship. 
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Need for Language Training in Librarianship. Impressed by the fact that 
each of the curricula in special fields studied by the Committees had empha- 
sized the need for training in modern and classical languages, I suggested that 
the Committee contact the Steering Committee of the Modern Language As- 
sociation at their New York headquarters. I met Dr. Theodore Andersson and 
Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, Directors, and discussed the problem with them. 
In order to stimulate more and better language instruction in our colleges and 
elementary schools it was voted to send a letter over the signatures of the 
Chairmen of the Subcommittee, Miss Prime, and of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
Waters, to selected modern and classical language associations and to Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education. These associations 
welcomed our interest and backing and Miss Prime received a prompt reply 
from Dr. Derthick from which I quote: “Your letter . . . comes at a time when 
we are very much concerned with the need for foreign languages in Govern- 
ment, business and industry, and many other activities of American life.” He 
outlined various ways in which his department is calling attention to the lack 
of foreign language proficiency which is a serious handicap to young Americans. 
He felt that one of the ways our Committee could aid schools to offer modern 
languages and more students to elect language study would be to describe and 
list the practical uses of foreign languages in the professional fields we are 
surveying. Miss Prime and I are working on the preparation of such material. 
This promotion of better language training serves a double and most timely 
purpose by drawing to the attention of students, parents, vocational advisors, 
and State Commissioners of Education, the varied and interesting aspects of 
librarianship as a career; it is an opportunity we have been seeking for some 
time. The Chairman of the Subcommittee, Miss Prime, also sent out over a 
hundred letters to State and Territorial Commissioners and to the Presidents 
of the PTA in each state. 

Scholarships. Ray Hummel, Jr., of the Virginia State Library reported the use 
of Federal aid funds for scholarships in library education in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. The fund will be administered by the State Library and will be used 
for the purpose of paying the applicant’s expenses in a library school accredited 
by ALA, and applicants must have a certificate of acceptance in such a school. 
Scholarships are available only to employes of libraries receiving Federal aid 
and the applicant must agree to return to that library to work for a period of 
not less than two years following the year of training. Grants from State aid 
funds will be given to any resident who will pledge to serve for two years in the 
locality from which the grant is made. Applicants must sign a promissory note 
for the amount of the scholarship, which will be cancelled when the contractual 
requirements are fulfilled. 

National Survey of Library Education. At the fall meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee Carl White suggested that the Committee undertake a comprehensive 
survey as a first step in launching periodic surveys (annual, biennial or quin- 
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quennial) of developments in the field of library education. As a result a sub- 
committee consisting of Jesse Shera, Chairman, Harold Lancour, Carl White 
and Lowell Martin was set up to make a preliminary study. The working paper 
submitted by this group was the principal topic on the agenda of the May 
meeting of the Joint Committee which authorized that $300 be taken from the 
small fund still remaining at the disposal of the Joint Committee, for the pur- 
pose of holding a meeting of this group in Washington in June and for other 
expenses involved. After a thorough study and revision of the plan it will be 
sent to presidents of member associations of CNLA. 

Recruitment. The importance of recruitment to parallel educational programs 
was stressed at all our meetings and Kenneth Shaffer introduced a resolution at 
the fall meeting 1956, “*...That the Joint Committee... urges the various 
national library associations to undertake both independent and joint activity 
to bring before the American people through the mass media of radio, television, 
popular magazines, etc., an understanding of what librarianship constitutes. 
...” Thope all of you have seen the “career advertisement” which appeared in 
Life for March 18, 1957, in the Saturday Evening Post, March 23, and the April 
issue of the Ladies Home Journal, ‘Should Your Child Be a Librarian,” and 
which is also now available as a booklet “Should You Be a Librarian?”’ The 
expenses were underwritten by the New York Life Insurance Company and I 
think librarians should write an expression of appreciation to Francis L. Cooper, 
Advertising Manager, Public Relations Department of this company at 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, commending their effort to bring our profession to 
the attention of parents and vocational advisors. 

Activities of Other Associations. The Law Libraries Association will have a 
panel on education during their meeting in Colorado in June to be followed 
immediately by a workshop at Boulder, Colorado. The New York Chapter of 
the Association is planning an Institute. 

The Special Libraries Association reported a student loan fund, a scholarship 
fund, appointment of a Standards Committee, and active recruiting programs 
in which all chapters participate. 

The Medical Library Association. Thanks to the splendid cooperation of Miss 
Heath Babcock, Chairman of this Association’s Committee on Standards for 
Medical Librarianship, and the Chairmen of the Subcommittees, Miss Cramer, 
Miss Steinke, Miss Herman, Miss Harlamert and Miss Mehne, the Associ- 
ation’s representative on the Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career, I 
was able to give an up-to-date report of our Association’s activities. Because of 
Miss Cramer’s thoughtfulness in sending me the “Booklet of Information” with 
all the 1956 revisions, I was able to answer many questions during the meetings 
and informally from colleagues working in other special library fields, while I 
was in Washington and New York. I think that the Association has blazed a 
trail in special library education which is being studied and applied, with devi- 
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ations required by varying problems and locations, in both this and other 
countries. 

In my capacity of liaison member on the Joint Committee on international 
developments I also reported on progress in library education in other countries. 
Among the most important is the opening in February 1957, of the Escuela de 
Bibliotecologia, University of Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia which was made 
possible by a gift from the Rockefeller Foundation. This school, under the 
Directorship of Gaston Litton, a North American, is housed in the Medical 
School, and the Dean of the Medical Faculty, Dr. Vellez Escobar, is one of a 
distinguished group of North and Latin Americans who comprise its Advisory 
Council, other members being: Marietta Daniels, Pan American Union Library, 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Dorothy Parker, Rockefeller Foundation, Mexico, 
Carlos Victor Penna, Unesco Center for Western Hemisphere, Havana; 
Eleanor Mitchell, U. S. Department of State and ALA; Julio César Arroyave, 
Unesco Public Library Pilot Program, Medellin, and Gerardo Paredes, Medical 
Library, University of Antioquia. The course is scheduled for three years; the 
first devoted largely to academic work, the second to technical processes im- 
portant to any library, the third year to specialization and advanced work such 
as teaching in library schools, work with children, specialization in various 
fields, e.g. medicine and public health, engineering, and agriculture. Attendance 
will be limited to about twenty-five students, chiefly from Colombia; however, 
students from other Latin American countries are welcome and several are 
already enrolled. Dr. Vellez Escobar is eager to see medical librarianship in- 
cluded in the program, and the library of the Medical Faculty, organized by 
Dora Echeverri, who studied in this country under one of our fellowships, will 
serve as a demonstration library for the medical library course which they hope 
will be given soon. 

The Chairmen of the Joint Committee, Mr. Waters, and the Subcommittee, 
Miss Prime, have agreed to remain in office another year. Eleanor Cavanaugh 
continues as Secretary, Lowell Martin becomes Vice-Chairman, and Ray 
Hummel was elected to the Board. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 
M.L.A. Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 


The Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career (JCLWC) met at 1:30 
p.m., Tuesday, January 29, 1957 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
The Chairman, Mr. John F. Harvey, State Teachers College Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas, presided. 

Representatives from twenty-one participating member associations dis- 
cussed the draft of a Constitution being proposed for the Joint Committee. In 
the past, this has been an unwieldy, poorly coordinated committee and it is 
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hoped that the new Constitution will help to overcome these obstacles, thereby 
making it a committee of action. The Constitution defines the activities of the 
officers and subcommittees, their tenure of office, purpose of the Joint Com- 
mittee, membership and financial support. These have never been clearly 
defined. 

The Constitution, as revised, will be presented for adoption at the Kansas 
City Conference this spring. If adopted, the name of the Committee will be 
changed to Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career. 

Mr. Charles H. Stevens, Purdue University, gave a paper on Recruitment. 

During the year, two publications were sponsored and distributed by the 
Joint Committee: Action Manual for Library Recruiters written by Mr. Harvey 
and Librarianship as a Career, a poster. Both of these were published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company and were made available by them for free distribution. 

NETTIE A. MEHNE 
M.L.A. Representative 


JOINT MICROCARD COMMITTEE 


The annual meeting of the Microcard Committee was held February 3rd and 
4th, 1957, at Madison and LaCrosse, Wisconsin, where the Microcard Founda- 
tion and Microcard Corporation respectively acted as hosts. 

On Sunday, February 3, 1957 the Committee met at the University Club, 
Madison, at 4:30 P.M. Present: Miss Dill, Mrs. Keenleyside and Messrs. Rider, 
Kaplan, Cronin, Russell, and Southern. Messrs. Webb and Solon of the Micro- 
card Foundation were hosts of the Committee’s Sunday meeting and were pres- 
ent for part of the meeting. Mrs. Grant served as secretary. She read the minutes 
of the May, 1956 meeting. 

To prepare the Committee for their visit to the plant Mr. Rider then de- 
scribed in some detail the present method of making Microcards and the 
economies in manufacture which the step camera and continuous printer would 
effect. 

Mr. Kaplan said that the last Directory of Committees of the ALA seemed to 
indicate that ALA was considering whether or not it would continue its repre- 
sentation on the Microcard Committee and asked if anyone knew anything 
about this matter. He was told that the whole question of the future of the 
committee had been brought up at its last year’s meeting by Miss Ludington, 
and that Mr. Gosnell had been asked to investigate and report on the ALA 
phase of it. Members of the Committee expressed regret that both Miss Luding- 
ton and Mr. Gosnell were unavoidably absent. In view of their absence Mr. 
Russell moved, and Mr. Cronin seconded, a motion that the Committee be 
continued as it is now constituted pending further discussion of this question 


at its next meeting. 
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It was agreed that the Microcard Bulletin should be continued. 
Mr. Webb was invited to join the meeting and was asked what the Founda- 
tion proposed in the way of new titles. He said the publishing program of the 
Foundation fell into three categories: original publication, serial publication, 
and book reprints. He outlined what the Foundation proposed in each of these 
three fields. He said that the Foundation also expected to go ahead with the 
Microcarding of NACA Reports, a program similar to its AEC Reports. 
Reporting briefly on the Foundation’s business Mr. Webb announced that its 
sales for 1956 were two and a half times greater than for 1955. Since to date the 
Foundation had offered no new titles, he said he believed that this meant that 
librarians were accepting Microcards more and more. He said that the Founda- 
tion had also in 1956 sold $15,000 of readers and $2,000 worth of the pocket size 
readers. 

On Monday, February 4 the Committee went by limousine to West Salem, 
Wisconsin to visit the Microcard Corporation. 

Messrs. Baptie, Fairburn and Blunt were on hand to greet us most cordially 
at the Microcard Corporation plant in West Salem. Mr. Baptie escorted us 
through the plant explaining its various operations. The new step camera, which 
had been put into actual use just an hour before our arrival, was seen in opera- 
tion. All agreed it was a remarkable piece of design. The Committee was im- 
pressed by the size of the plant staff and the intricacy of its various pieces of 
equipment. Mr. Baptie explained the different operations in assembling the 
readers while we watched them. 

Not at the meeting, but in conversation, the Committee learned about the 
significant Geophysical Year contract which the Corporation had secured, and 
its setting up of the first branch Microcard photographing plant in Europe, to be 
located at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Although the letter below is not a part of our Committee minutes it seems 
appropriate to forward it to you herewith as a supplement to them. We received 
it today; and, of course, did not know about its contents when we met at 
Madison. 

“On Friday, February 1, 1957, the ALA Executive Board, which is em- 

powered to ‘act for Council in the interpretation and administration of 

established policies and programs’ voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization: 

1. That the Microcard Committee be no longer listed as an ALA Joint Com- 
mittee and that ALA’s responsibilities in regard to this committee become 
the responsibility of the Resources and Technical Services Division and 
that ALA representative on the committee be appointed by that division 
in the future. 

2. That ALA’s responsibility to the following joint committees be transferred 

to RTSD: Government Publications, Union List of Serials 
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3. That the functions of the following ALA committees be transferred to 
RTSD: Bookbinding, Copying Methods.” 

You will note that what the ALA Executive Board did (two days before we 
ourselves met) was to change its method of appointing its representatives on 
the Microcard Committee, by placing that responsibility on its new Technical 
Services Division. 

This action of the ALA Executive Board in no way affects the two larger 
questions which were raised by Miss Ludington at our meeting last year: viz. 
whether the Microcard Committee should continue as an independent com- 
mittee and whether its functions might not be directly taken over by this same 
ALA Resources and Technical Services Division. These two basic questions 
remain for the Committee to discuss at its next meeting. 

W. A. SOUTHERN 
MLA Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES—(CNLA) 


There was no meeting of the Joint Committee during the year. The Com- 
mittee’s plans called for stimulating the production of specific checklists to 
assist in measuring “survival” resources into broad areas of the sciences and 
humanities and some progress has been made. 300 copies of the Committee’s 
publication ‘‘A List of Checklists Used in Surveys of Library Book Collections” 


have been distributed. 

The Committee’s earlier proposals for exposing library materials to the effects 
of a test atomic bomb have been abandoned, first, because the gross effects of 
the A-bomb on libraries and their contents are well documented; second, 
because the professional and commercial organization to staff a test appeared 
to be out of proportion to the anticipated benefits; and third, because interest 
and incentive appeared to be lacking. 

Scott ADAMS 
Representative 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
(AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY) 


This summer will see the accomplishment of one of the projects fostered by 
this committee, when the Columbia University School of Library Science offers 
a course in Pharmaceutical Literature and Librarianship. The course is sched- 
uled to begin on July 29 and continue through August 16, from 7:00-8:40 in 
the evening. Three credit hours may be earned. The instructor will be Mrs. 
Irene Strieby, Library Consultant for Eli Lilly and Company. 

The Committee also has under consideration a Summer Workshop for 
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Pharmacy Libraries to be given in 1958 and a conference between Pharma- 
ceutical Teaching Faculties and Pharmaceutical Libraries in 1960. 
CLARA A. ROBESON 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Representatives 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (CNLA) 


The Joint Committee to Study the Relations between libraries in the United 
States and the Federal Government (CNLA) has been completely inactive for 
at least two years. Therefore, I recommend discontinuance of Medical Library 
Association representation on this committee. Notification of the Council of 
National Library Associations of the discontinuance of our representation could 
include an expression of interest if at some later date it appears desirable to re- 
activate this area of study under the same or different auspices. 

E.tiotr H. Morse 
Representative MLA 


A. L. A. REPRINT EXPEDITING SERVICE 


The primary purpose of R.E.S., established 1954, is to obtain information 
about out-of-print books which libraries need in sufficient quantity to encourage 
reprinting. This information is then passed on to publishers who make the final 
decision as to whether they wish to reprint their titles or to other publishers who 
might wish to make arrangements to reprint titles which they did not originally 
publish. 

This Service represents the only organized effort, on a national scale, cutting 
across all subject fields, to inform both librarians and publishers concerning 
activities of mutual interest in the area of o.p. books worthy of reprinting. 

The Bulletin of R.E.S. issued quarterly (subscription $5 per year) contains 
many kinds of information pertaining to all phases of reprinting interest: 
reports of surveys among libraries, reports from persons and organiza- 
tions working on special problems, information about publishers’ plans to 
reprint books whether these were included in the surveys or not, and comments 
from both librarians and publishers. One major feature of the Badletin is the 
listing of books which have recently been or are about to be reprinted and 
which have been unavailable in any edition. Thus, a library might be able 
to make substantial savings in the purchase of hard-to-find expensive copies of 
no longer o.p. books. 

So that all libraries, regardless of type or location, may receive the maximum 
benefit from this service, it is essential that librarians regularly see and study 
the Bulletin in terms of their particular needs. Médical libraries are also invited 
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to communicate with the M.L.A. Consultant to the Service with respect to any 
questions, suggestions or information which may in any way strengthen the 
possibility of bringing books back into print. 

During the past year your consultant has called to the attention of R.E.S. 
nine titles at the suggestion of M.L.A. members. These are now being processed 
by the Service. 

THomas P, FLEMING 
Medical Library Association Consultant 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


The Joint Committee on Union List Serials met May 2nd and 3rd in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Larkey has already reported Mr. Wright’s activities and 
the plan to seek a large sum of money to finance a new edition of university 
serials. I would like only to add here several details that will be of interest to 
the members. 

The Joint Committee is seeking to incorporate itself, and to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials, Inc., and I have recommended to 
our Board of Directors that this Association support such a move. The Joint 
Committee has tentative plans which, I believe, will come to fruition in the next 
year or year and a half. We are to have the second edition of Union List of 
Serials. They would include in the reprint of this second edition the material 
now found in the first and second supplements. They would simply do a cut and 
paste job, and then reprint the whole work in a single alphabet. This would be 
welcomed, I am sure, by many of the libraries represented here. 

The long range program of the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials 
is, as Dr. Larkey said, to establish a joint catalog of serials at the Library of 
Congress from which, eventually, perhaps in eight or nine years, a third edition 
of the Union List of Serials might be published. 

There is also the plan, as he mentioned, to set up the National Union cat- 
alog of serials in such a manner that subject lists or lists of publications by coun- 
try of origin may be abstracted and published separately. 

The Joint Committee also plans to integrate fully into its work the publica- 
tion of new serial titles which are now the publication of the Library of Congress. 
It is probable that new serial titles will accumulate at five-year intervals. We 
will attempt to show far more holdings than are now shown, and will become in 
effect a cumulative supplement to the Union List of Serials. 

F. B. Rocers, Lieutenant Colonel M.C. 
Representative 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Corporation of the United States Book 
Exchange was held in the Library of Congress, 15 March 1957. The most 
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important item of business was discussion of the impending move of the USBE 
from quarters in the Library of Congress which it has occupied since its begin- 
ning in 1949. Expansion of the activities of USBE has made the move advisable, 
and it has now become imperative by the growing need for space of the Library 
of Congress itself. 

The growth of the United States Book Exchange was indicated by the figures 
which were reported to the Corporation at the ninth annual meeting: 2,019,316 
publications have gone to libraries throughout the world in eight years of 
operation; in 1956 the total provided by USBE was 386,768 as compared with 
303,768 in 1955, and 52,262 in 1949, the first year of operation. A move to larger 
quarters will result in continued growth, enlargement of the kinds of services 
which USBE can offer. 

Within a short period of time the Board of Directors of USBE plan to ap- 
proach foundations for funds to allow the Exchange to purchase, equip, and 
occupy its own building. The Board requested all Corporation representatives, 
and any librarians, to support this application in any way possible. The Medical 
Library Association approved support of the USBE request at its mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago on 27 January 1957. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, Edward N. Waters; 
Vice-President, D. H. Daugherty; Secretary, Laurence J. Kipp; Treasurer, 
Katharine W. Clugston. Members of the Board of Directors are: Kenneth H. 
Fagerhaugh, Foster E. Mohrhardt, Robert Quick, Alvern H. Sutherland, 
Maurice F. Tauber, and Rev. James J. Kortendick, Chairman. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Representative, M.L.A. 



























UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 

There has been no meeting of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
since the Fifth National Conference of November 1955 at Cincinnati; hence 
there is nothing to report. 






BLAKE BEEM 
M.L.A. Representative 







THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH PROGRAM ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

At the request of the United States Senate, the National Institutes of Health 
is sponsoring the translation into English of nine selected Russian and allied 
scientific periodicals and a limited number of books whose wider circulation 
in this country seems desirable. The Medical Library Association was asked to 
prepare a mailing-list for the free distribution of these translations to 300 non- 
profit or tax-supported libraries on the basis of greatest prospective use. Such a 
list, which included, besides medical libraries, some in allied scientific fields and 
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a few large university libraries, was accordingly compiled and given to the 
National Institutes of Health in October 1956. 

JANET DoE 

Special Consultant for M.L.A. 


NEW BUSINESS 
By-Laws COMMITTEE 


The By-Laws Committee held one meeting during the year. At the request 
of the Board of Directors, a recommendation to change the name and composi- 
tion of the Program and Entertainment Committee was submitted to the Board. 
It will be revised for submission to the membership at the 1958 meeting. 

HELEN CRAWFORD 
Chairman 
RESOLUTIONS 


Miss Helen Crawford, newly elected chairman of the Medical School Libraries 
Group, presented the resolution sponsored by that Group. (The motion for 
adoption of this resolution was seconded and passed unanimously.) 


RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the library facilities of our medical, dental, pharmacy and nursing 
schools are primary facilities supporting the programs of professional education 
and research conducted within their institutions, and 

Whereas, the accelerated national programs for professional education and 
research are placing unprecedented demands on the physical facilities of these 
libraries, many of them antiquated, and increasingly less-able to cope with these 
demands, and 

Whereas, the phenomenal and increasing rate of publication of scientific 
professional literature is accelerating the rate of obsolescence of stack space in 
these libraries, and 

Whereas, Public Law 835 of the 84th Congress, which provided funds on a 
matching basis for the construction of research facilities has not been applicable 
for the alleviation of these conditions in our schools, and 

Whereas, there is now before the Congress proposed legislation extending the 
provisions of P.L.. 835 to the construction of teaching facilities, including 
libraries, now 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Medical Library Association support the 
enactment of the general nature proposed in H.R. 6874, and that it requests the 
Executive Board to take appropriate action inactive support of this legislation.’ 


RESOLUTION 
Mrs. Eileen R..Cunningham proposed the following resolution to Dr. Alan 
Gregg,* Big Sur, Monterey County, California: 


* Dr. Gregg passed awav at his home in California on June 19, 1957. 
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“Be it resolved that: The members of the Medical Library Association 
assembled at their annual meeting in New York, May 10, 1957, wish at this time 
to express officially their appreciation of the interest and assistance you and your 
colleagues at the Rockefeller Foundation have given to the furthering of the 
Association’s work in international cooperation during the past ten years, and 
to extend their best wishes for a well earned and happy retirement. It is felt that 
the Foundation’s generosity has advanced, to an inestimable extent, the cause 
of Medical Librarianship throughout the world.” 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was presented by Miss Elisabeth Runge, to which 
the President added her own personal expression of appreciation. The resolution 
was adopted by a rising vote. 

“‘We, the members of the Medical Library Association, wish to express our 
thanks and gratitude to Miss Gertrude L. Annan and to each member of the 
various program committees for the well planned and well organized meeting, 
for the interesting and inspirational speakers, for the entertainment, for the 
tours and for the tasty meals. It is due to these committee members that the 
members of the Association have come from far and near to make this our 
largest meeting.” 


NEW SURVEY ON PERSONNEL 


Mrs. Ida Marian Robinson reported that a new survey will be made of 


salaries and all the various information about personnel and personnel standards 
in all types of medical libraries. A discussion followed concerning specific points 
which should be included. Mrs. Robinson asked cooperation from the members, 
not only in sending in the information, but in the contributing of ideas and 
suggestions for the proposed survey. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 1956-1957 


The following members are nominated for the coming year, 1957-1958: 


President Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Vice President (President-Elect) Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, Denver, Colorado. 

Honorary Vice President Elmer G. Wakefield, M.D., Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Secretary Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, New Haven, 
Connecticut. , 

Treasurer Miss Pauline Duffield, Austin, Texas. 

Board of Directors, 3 year term Miss Gertrude L. Annan, New York City, 
New York. 

Mr. Elliott H. Morse, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Nominating Committee Miss Mary A. Fenlon, New York City, 
New York 


Mary M. Post, Chairman 
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It was voted unanimously that the report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the election 
of this slate. Miss Hallam immediately introduced the new officers. 

The gavel was then turned over to the new President, Mr. Thomas E. Keys, 
who announced that the 1958 meeting will be in Rochester, Minnesota, the 1959 
meeting will be in Toronto, and the 1960 meeting in Kansas City. Miss Janet 
Doe presented the following resolution: 

“We wish to express our deepest thanks to our President, Miss Bertha B. 
Hallam, who has led us through a very successful working year, and we wish her 
all happiness and our thanks.” 

It was seconded and adopted by a standing vote of applause. 

The meeting was adjouned at 12:00 noon. 

The final activities of the Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Medical 
Library Association were a tour of the United Nations Building, which took 
place at 2:00 P.M. Friday, May 10, followed by a cocktail party at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at 3:30 P.M. Both of these were well 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed by the members. 


ROSTER OF REGISTRANTS 
1957 MLA Convention, New York, New York 


ABRAHAMS, JAcK. Abrahams Magazine Service, New York, N. Y. 

ABRAMSON, EpyTHE B. Hennepin County Medical Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Apams, Scott. National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

ADKINS, ELizABETH F. Medical Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

AGOSTINELLI, Diva. United Hospital Fund, New York, N. Y. 

ALLIsoNn, Mary. Special Libraries Association, New York, N. Y. 

Atroy, Dr. MicHaEL. Jewish National & University Library, Jerusalem, Israel. 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Fanny J. Wayne State University College of Medicine Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 

ANDERSON, ISABELLE T. Denver Medical Society, Denver, Colo. 

ANDREws, Mrs. THEoporA. Purdue University Pharmacy Library, Lafayette, Indiana. 

ANNAN, GERTRUDE L. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

ANnzLowar, B. R. Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, New York. 

ASHFORD, JEAN. Health Sciences, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

ATWATER, GEeorcGiA S. New Rochelle Hospital, J. Marshall Perley Medical Library, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

Bascock, HEATH. New York State Medical Library, Albany, New York. 

BALL, AticE D. U. S. Book Exchange, Washington, D. C. 

BALL, Epiru. New York University-Bellevue Medical Center Library, New York, N. Y. 

BARRETT, Mrs. Kru. Medical Library, Hospital for Special Surgery, New York, N. Y. 

Bates, Lucy M. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

BAXTER, RutH W. Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, Miss. 

BAYNE, HELEN. New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, New York, N. Y. 

Beatty, Wix1Am K. Medical School Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

BECKNER, BARBARA. Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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BECKWITH, FRANCES. Marquette University Medical—-Dental Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEEHLER, IRMA A. Tulsa County Medical Society, Tulsa, Okla. 

BEILIN, GLoriA. New York State Department of Labor, New York, N. Y. 

BELLEwW, EpitH T. Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, N. Y. 

BENDIX, LisELorte. Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BENNETT, Epwarp. Tufts University Medical-Dental Library, Boston, Mass. 

BENTON, NELL. Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

BERKWITT, Mrs. Gitpa. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

BICKLEY, MARGARET. McGill University Medical Library, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

BIDEWELL, CLAIRE. Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Bisuop, Oca B. Medical Library, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

BLAKE, Mruprep E. Lovelace Foundation Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

BLoomgQuist, HAROLD. Columbia University Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

Boss, Joun M. Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Bont, ALBERT. Readex Microprint Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Bonnar, Mary. Wellcome Research Laboratories, Tuckahoe, New York. 

Boykin, ELizABETH. Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, New York. 

BRADLEY, EmEEN Mary. University of Toronto, Science-Medicine Division, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

BRAILE, MrrraM. Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories,Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRANDON, ALFRED N. College of Medicine Evangelists, Loma Linda, California. 

BREADY, ELIZABETH F. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

BREWER, Mrs. CHLOE S. Oscar LeSeure Professional Library, The Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Briccs, Rutu M. Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Britton, Mrs. BertHa M. Norwalk Hospital Medical Library, Norwalk, Conn. 

BRopMAN, EsTELLE. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Brosky, CATHERINE. Graduate School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brown, Mrs. MuriEtL Stewart. Veterans Administration Hospital, Albany, New York. 

Brown, Mrs. SARAH C. Medical Center Library, University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

BRYANT, FRED. University of Florida Medical Library, Gainsville, Florida. 

BuRKE, ANNA FRANCES. Cornell University Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

BuRRELL, VirGINIA. Santa Barbara, California. 

CABRAL, ANNA G. American Heart Association, New York, N. Y. 

CARLETON, FLORENCE M. Toxicological Information Center, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Mrs. AticE B. Medical-Dental Library, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Carr, EvizABETH. Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Il. 

Caruso, Mary Etste. Veterans Administration Hospital, West Haven, Conn. 

Carver, ApA. Ohio State University, Health Center Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cavanacu, G. S. T. University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 

CEDRINS, JoHN. Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, American Dental Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 

CHESTER, LENORE. Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Cuinn, Mrs. Ipa V. Medical-Dental Library, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

CLARK, MABEL D. Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Maryland. 

CriausMAN, GILBERT J. New York University-Bellevue Medical Center Library, New York, 
N. Y. 
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CLIFFORD, WILLIAM. Psychology Library, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Cioucu M. Evatyn. New York Acadamy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

CorFMAN, CHARLOTTE E. Bryn Mawr Hospital & School of Nursing, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

CoHEN, Mrs. Minna A. Mt. Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

CoLABRESE, ELIzABETH. College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corsy, CHARLEs C. Boston Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

Cote, F. D. Department of National Health & Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Cote, GENEVIEVE. Treadwell Library, Mass. General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

ConneER, ANNA M. Veterans Administration Hospital, Fort Howard, Maryland. 

Connor, JoHN M. Los Angeles County Medical Association, Los Angeles, California. 

CooKE, Mrs. Lucy. Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooper, BEULAH E. Medical Library, Veterans Administration Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama 

CoppoLa, Dominick. Stechert-Hafner, Inc. New York, N. Y. 

Corcoran, ReGcrinA J. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

Coviz, BERNARDINE. St. Joseph Hospital, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Cow Les, Mrs. BARBARA. Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre, Pa. 

CRAMER, Dorotuy M. National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

CRANDALL, ELLA. Los Angeles County General Hospital, Los Angeles, California. 

CRAWFORD, HELEN. University of Wisconsin Medical Library, Madison, Wis. 

CUNNING, MARGARET M. Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. EILEEN R. Nashville, Tenn. 

CurRAN, ELizABETH. Schering Corp. Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

CzisKE, CLARA. Sinai Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. 

Date, BEATRICE V. Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dar LING, Louise. Biomedical Library, University of California Medical Center, Los Angeles 
California. 

Davus, ALBERT. Albert Daub Company, New York, N. Y. 

Davis, ALETHA M. C. S. Wilson Memorial Hospital, Johnson City, New York. 

Davis, JOAN P. Ross Laboratories Medical Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Davis, LoRA-FRANCES. Quincy, Florida. 

Davis, SAMUEL A. Albany Medical College Albany, New York. 

Day, Rosert A. Institute of Microbiology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Der ARMAND, ANN. University Hospital Library, New York, N. Y. 

De Erpos, Marjorie. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

DERNEHL, EpitH. Marquette University Medical—Dental Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

DetLorF, Mrs. VirGiniA ALLAN. University of Arkansas Medical Center Library, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

D1amonD, Mrs. Rut Y. Temple University School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dretricu, Mrs. JESSAMINE N. Buffalo General Hospital, Buffalo, New York. 

Drxon, Mary A. National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Dor, JANET. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

DononveE, MILprep D. Ohio State University, Health Center Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dover, EuGENIA R. New York Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

DRAEGER, Ipa J. Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DRAPER, MarIAN. Veterans Administration Hospital Medica] Library, Boston, Mass. 

Draper, WESLEY. Medical Society County of Kings, Brooklyn, New York. 

Drew, CHARLOTTE. Joseph Brennemann Library, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ili 

Drouin, Pau. O. M. I. University of Ottawa, Library of Faculty of Medicine, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

DUFFIELD, PAULINE. Texas Medical Association, Austin, Texas. 

DunNING, MINERVA B. Philadelphia County Medical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EBERT, Myr-. Division of Health Affairs Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

EcKERT, Eva. Columbia University Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

E1c, NED. National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colorado. 

E.uis, Rutu. Walter J. Johnson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Estep, MARIAN. University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Farr, ELEANOR. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

FARRINGTON, IrMA F. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

Farris, Mrs. Betty R. University of Nebraska, College of Medicine, Omaha, Neb 

FEDDE, Rutu. Medical Library, Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

FEENEY, Mary E. Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FELL, Mary B. University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

FELTER, Mrs. JACQUELINE W. Medical Library, Memorial Center for Cancer, New 
York, N. Y. 

FENLON, Mary A. New York City Department of Health, Bureau of Laboratories, New 
York, N. Y. 

FERAN, Rita. Cleveland Clinic Foundation. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fretp, Mrs. Rutu B. Lackland Air Force Base, Medical Library, San Antonio, Texas. 

FLANDORF, VERA. Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Il. 

ELEMING, THOMAS P. Columbia University Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

Finn, Mrs. GENEVA H. Veterans Administration Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fioyp, ADA L. Cleveland Medical Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FLoyp, Ruts L. Medical Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fiuck, MARjoriE. University of Maryland, Medical Sciences, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Foster, Mrs. Matoxa D. Columbia University College of Pharmacy, New York, N. Y. 

FoULKE, JEAN E. U. S. Naval Hospital, St. Albans, New York. 

Fox, Frances K. National Institutes of Health, Bethesda Maryland. 

FRAZEE, Mary S. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

FRASER, DOREEN. Bio-Medical] Library, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

FRASER, HELEN A. Albany Medical College, Albany, New York. 

FREYDER, MAGDALENE. American Medical Association Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Fry, ALDERSON. Medical Center Library, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Fu, FLORENCE. Chas. Pfizer Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

GALLAGHER, ALICE K. Merck & Company, Rahway, New Jersey. 

GarBER, Marion H. Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

GARLAND, GLapys. Mercy Hospital, Portland, Maine. 

GATTINGER, F. EUGENE. Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

GEORGE, SARAH W. New York, N. Y. 

GERGELy, Emma. Institute of Microbiology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Guotston, H. Dona.p. E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Brunswick, New Jersey. - 

Gres, Grace. Medical Library, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Gia, MARQUERITE. Memoria] Medical Library, St. Margaret Hospital, Hammond, Indiana. 

Gimwpon, Dorotuy F. Dartmouth College Medical Library, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

GOETTLING, EsTHER M. Pitman—Moore Company Library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

GoLDsTEIN, GERTRUDE. Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Goong, Orm1a D. American Medical Association, Chicago, III. 

GoopemorteE, Rita. Schering Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Gorpon, Bess. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
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GOSNELL, CHARLES F’. New York State Library, Albany, New York. 

GortTiiesB, Mrs. JoHANNA. Old Hickory Bookshop, New York, N. Y. 

GOTTSCHALK, Paut. Paul Gottschalk Inc., New York, N. Y. 

GRAHAM, Eart C. National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, IIl. 

Gray, Emiry C. Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Washington, D. C. 

GREENE, Lucite G. Commonwealth Fund, New York, N. Y. 

GrorFr, MARGARET T. Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grove, Loutse. Washington County Hospital School of Nursing, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

GUARNIERI, FRANK G. St. Joseph’s Hospital, Warren, Ohio. 

Hare, ERNESTINE. Millard Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo, New York. 

Hatt, Nancy K. Veterans Administration Hospital, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

HatiaM, Bertua B. University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Oregon. 

Hamiyn, Grace. Medical Library, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

HARLAMERT, RutuH E. King County Medical Society Library, Seattle, Washington. 

Harvey, Etarne. Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hausen, Mrs. Ursuta. Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hawkins, Eva R. National Health Library, New York, N. Y. 

Hawkins, MririaM. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Heck, Livan B. University of Oklahoma Medical Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hepces, EvizaABetH. Medical Intelligence Agency, Office of the Surgeon General, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

HEGELE, CLARE M. Veterans Administration Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

HENDERSON, Lois N. Richmond, Virginia. 

HENDERSON, Marjorie. State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

HERMAN, Fiora E. Jackson Memorial Library, University of Miami Medical School, 
Miami, Fla. 

HETzNER, Mrs. BERNICE M. University of Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, Nebraska 

HirscHFIELD, CLAIRE. Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Honce, Ann. A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory University, Georgia. 

Hopce, Moric... College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ho.uts, Mrs. CATHERINE O’Day. Mercy Central Hospital School of Nursing, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Hott, Anna C. Harvard University, Schools of Medicine & Public Health Library, Boston, 
Mass. 

Hopkinson, Mrs. MARGARET. Veterans Administration Westside Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Horwoop, Rusy. Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howarp, Mrs. EstHer. University of South Dakota, Medical Library, Vermillion, South 
Dakota. 

HvELSMAN, HELEN. Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Hucues, Joan. Chas. Pfizer Laboratories, Brooklyn, New York. 

HuNDEN, VERNA. New York City Department of Health, Bureau of Laboratories, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hurst, Mrs. Sone. University of Maryland, School of Nursing, Baltimore, Md. 

ImpBriE, AGNES. Los Angeles County Health Department, Los Angeles, California. 

IscHE, JoHN P. Medical Society of County of Kings, Brooklyn, New York. 

Jackson, Mary ALIce. Reference Library, Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

JENDRYK, ELizABETH. School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jounson, Mrs. BARBARA CoE. Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Jounson, ELEANOR. New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
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Jounson, Mrs. EvizaBetH W. Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Jounson, Mrs. HELEN L. St. Louis Medical Society, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jounson, Mrs. Ione E. Baxter Laboratories, Morton Grove, III. 

JoHNsON, WALTER, Walter J. Johnson Inc., New York, N. Y. 

JOHNSTON, PAULINE. Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jotowicz, Paut. Walter J. Johnson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Jones, HELEN IRENE. Veterans Administration Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 

JoRDAN, Mitprep. A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory University, Georgia. 

Jorpick, K. Chas. Pfizer Laboratories, Brooklyn, New York. 

Jostin, Doris M. Veterans Administration Hospital, Coatesville, Pa. 

Jupkins, EstHEr. Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, N. Y. 

Jupkins, LaurA. United Hospital Fund, New York, N. Y. 

KARPMAN, Mrs. SADIE M. New Britain General Hospital Medical Library, New Britain, Conn. 

KEANE, Pat. Chas. Pfizer Laboratories, Brooklyn, New York. 

KELLY, Dr. Emerson C. Albany Medical College, Albany, New York. 

KELLY, IRENE. E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

KENNEDY, ANNA P. Alameda-Contra Costa Medical Association, Oakland, California. 

KERWIN, Marie E. Broome County Medical Society, Binghamton City Hospital, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Keys, THomas E. Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Kiersky, L. J. Bell Telephone Sales, Inc., Technical Information Library, New York, N. Y. 

Kitcour, F. G. Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Conn. 

KinG, Louise, D. C. Medical and Chirurgical Faculty State of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

KinG, Rita Sve. Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 
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In June, 1936, seventy-nine members of the Medical Library Association, in 
convention assembled, shuttled industriously between Minnesota’s Twin 
Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis; then, nothing daunted, drovea hundred miles 
to Rochester and descended upon the Mayo Clinic. There they rubbed noses 
for the first time, most of them, with the Clinic’s reference librarian—a young 
native of Mississippi who had a collection of some 32,500 volumes to draw upon. 
In June, 1958, the Association, presumably with larger forces, will again descend 
upon the hospitable Mayo Clinic. It will find the reference librarian wrestling 
now with over 97,000 volumes—but it will not be the same reference librarian. 
The young Mississippian of 1936 will be there, however, representing, with 
dignity and kindliness, the Mayo Clinic, as its Librarian; a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house, as its lord and master; and the Medical Library Association, as its 
President. 

If Thomas E. Keys, the 37th elected President of the Association (but only 
the 15th not to hold a doctorate in medicine), ever had dreams of becoming a 
fireman or a banker or anything else but the distinguished medical librarian he 
has become, they are not reflected in his curriculum vitae. From the year 1931, 
in which he received the A.B. degree from Beloit College (which conferred a 
Distinguished Service Citation on him in 1956), to the present, his footsteps 
have not deviated from the primrose path of librarianship. With like restraint, 
and: good fortune, he has needed but two libraries, in this near quarter of a 
century, as theatres of operation. If they happened to be good ones, he has 
made them better. 

Tom Keys joined the Mayo Clinic library in 1934, having earlier in that year 
received the M.A. degree from the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago; and having, still earlier, spent a year in the Order Department of 
the Newberry Library. He was made reference librarian in 1935 and served in 
that capacity until 1942. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association in 1941, ‘“‘A projection apparatus 
broke down and there seemed to be no one who could operate the contraption 
without an embarrassing delay. While the rest of us were sucking our thumbs 
Tom leaped into the breach and saved the day and the picture show was on.” 
The President of the Association at the time, the writer of those words, was our 
greatly admired Col. Harold W. Jones, then Librarian of the then Army Medical 
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Library.* This incident, as it turned out, was pregnant with consequences. 
Pressures attendant on our entrance into the war, shortly after this, required 
Col. Jones to seek an assistant. With a speed that the military and the civilians 
often seem capable of only under such pressures, Tom Keys found himself, in 
1942, with a commission and an assignment as Assistant to the Librarian of the 
Army Medical Library. 

The association was an uncommonly fruitful and mutually happy one. After 
constructive work in Washington, Tom was made Officer-in-Charge of the 
Cleveland Branch of the Army Medical Library. There, says Col. Jones, ‘““He 
was always a jump ahead of most of us and the difficult job of inaugurating our 
own binding shop and restoring the rare book collection, lasting some five years, 
is a monument to his perseverance and hard work. I always felt safe with Tom 
Keys for a more loyal soul never lived.’”’ The association was doubtless further 
responsible, in some measure, for Tom’s serving as editor of our Association 
BULLETIN (1943-45) and on the editorial board of Blakiston’s New Gould 
Medical Dictionary, 1949 (contributor, 1956). As a’ member of the staff editing 
the original edition, ““Tom rendered outstanding service in that he was in con- 
stant touch with the nearly one hundred contributors and he could always keep 
the peace and soothe any injured feelings as well as correct any misunder- 
standings” [Col. Jones]. 

Lt. Col. Keys (now the holder of an Army Commendation Ribbon conferred 
on him by the Surgeon-General) returned to civilian life as Librarian of the 
Mayo Clinic in 1946. Since then he has served on the Board of Directurs of this 
Association and as chairman of its Committee on Gifts and Grants and as first 
chairman of its Committee on Awards. It is unlikely that any other professional 
member of the Association, past or present, is more widely known for contribu- 
tions to the literature of medical librarianship, bibliography, and _historiog- 
raphy. To recall specifically, from his catalogue of over 70 publications, 1938 
to date, merely his three books—Cardiac Classics (with F. A. Willius), The 
Development of Anesthesia, and The History of Surgical Anesthesia—is to remind 
ourselves in lively enough fashion of this aspect of our professional debt to our 
new President. 

But, in honoring one of our contemporaries, the warmest human satisfaction 
comes only when it is possible to pay tribute to the man as well as to his work. 
Another of President Keys’ close associates has further validated this satisfac- 
tion for us by describing him, quite simply but sufficiently, as ‘“‘true blue.” 

W. B. McDanret, 2d 
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* The observations of Col. Jones cited here and further on were kindly sent to the writer 
by Col. Jones in a personal communication dated 29 June 1957. 
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Abstracted in Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 16: 497-501 (Aug. 6) 1941. (Discussion: 
Dr. W. J. Mayo. pp. 501-505.) 

1942 


Cardiac Clinics. XCIV. A Remarkably Early Reference to the Use of Cinchona in Cardiac 
Arrhythmia. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 17: 294-296 (May 13) 1942. (With F. A. 
Willius.) 

Cardiac Clinics. XCV. The Achievements of Karel Frederick Wenckebach. Proc. Staff Meet., 
Mayo Clin. 17: 332-336 (May 27) 1942. (With F. A. Willius.) 

A Chronology of Events Relating to Anesthesiology and Allied Subjects. In: Lundy, J. S.: 
Clinical Anesthesia. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1942. pp. 705-717. 
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The Heart of George II of England. Bull. M. Library A. 30: 198-202 (Apr.) 1942 (With H. B. 

Burchell.) 

The Medical History of Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 17: 
391-397 (June 24), 410-416 (July 1) 1942. (With F. A. Willius.) 

The Medical History of George Washington (1732-1799) I. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 
17: 92-96 (Feb. 11) 1942. (With F. A. Willius.) 

The Medical History of George Washington (1732-1799) II. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 
17: 107-112 (Feb. 18) 1942. (With F. A. Willius.) 

The Medical History of George Washington (1732-1799) III. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 
17: 116-121 (Feb. 25) 1942. (With F. A. Willius.) 

Practical Hints for Reference Librarians. Special Libraries 33: 15-17 (Jan.) 1942. 

Unusual Foods of High Nutritive Value. In: American Medical Association. Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. Handbook of Nutrition. Chicago, American Medical Association, 1942. 

pp. 279-296; also published in J. A. M. A. 120: 529-535 (Oct. 17) 1942 (With R. M. 

Wilder.) 

















1943 


The Development of Anesthesia. 1943. 78 pp. Also published in: Anesthesiology 2: 552-574 

(Sept.) 1941; 3: 11-23 (Jan.), 282-294 (May), 650-658 (Nov.) 1942; and 4: 409-429 

(July) 1943. 

A Handbook of Medical Library Practice. (Editorial.) Bull. M. Library A. 31: 287-290 
(Oct.) 1943. 

The Medical Books of William Worrall Mayo, Pioneer Surgeon of the American Northwest. 
Bull. M. Library A. 31: 119-127 (Apr.) 1943. 

Professional Librarianship Current List M. Lit. 5 (Sept. 16) 1943. 

















1944 





Contributions Urged From Association Members. (Editorial.) Bull. M. Library A. 32: 130- 
131 (Apr.) 1944. 

The Plague in Literature. Bull. M. Library A. 32: 35-56 (Jan.) 1944. 

A Stained Glass Window on the History of Medicine. Bull. M. Library A. 32: 488-495 (Oct.) 

1944. (With D. C. Balfour.) 








1945 


Dr. Simon Baruch and his Fight for Free Public Baths. Arch. Phys. Med. 26: 549-557 (Sept.) 
1945. (With F. H. Krusen.) 

The History of Surgical Anesthesia. New York, Schuman’s, 1945. 191 pp. 

Selected References for the History of Surgical Anesthesia. Current Researches in Anesth. & 
Analg. 24: 66-77 (Mar.—Apr.) 100-112 (May-June) 1945. 

Subject Headings for a Medical Library. (Editorial.) Bull. M. Library A. 32: 271 (July) 1945. 










1946 
John Snow, M.D., Anesthetist. J. Hist. Med. & Allied Sciences 1: 551-566 (Oct.) 1946. 







1948 


Foods for Emergencies. J. A. M. A. 136: 322-327 (Jan. 31) 1948. (With R. M. Wilder.) 
Libraries—United States. Medicine. Encyclopedia Americana p. 357k, 1948. 









1949 


Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary. 1st Ed. Philadelphia, Blakiston Company, 1949. 
1294 pp. (Member of the Editorial Board.) 
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1950 

The Atlases of Ophthalmoscopy, 1850-1950. 1950. (With C. W. Rucker.) 

The Development of Medical Librarianship. (Editorial.) Bull. M. Library A. 38: 398-399 
(Oct.) 1950. 

The Development of the Medical Motion Picture. Surg., Gynec. & Obst. 91- 625-636 (Nov.) 
1950. (With L. A. Julin.) 

The Early History of Blood Transfusion. Proc. Am. A. Blood Banks 3: 240-256, 1950. 

The Functions of Librarianship. Stechert-Hafner Book News 4: 65-66 (Jan.) 1950. 


1951 


Helmholtz Commemoration Program: Contributions Leading to the Invention of the Oph 
thalmoscope. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 28: 209-216 (June 9) 1951. 


1952 


Monographs on Pain. J. Lancet 72: 99, 123 (Feb.) 1952. 
The Reference Function of a Medical Library. J. Lancet 72: 565-566; 589 (Dec.) 1952. 


1953 


Contributions of the Arabs to Medicine. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 28: 423-437 (Aug. 12) 
1953. (With K. G. Wakim.) 
Medical Works in Facsimile, a Bibliography. Bull Hist. Med. 27: 133-176 (Mar.—Apr.) 1953. 
1954 
Contributions of Richard Bright and his Associates to Renal Disease. A. M. A. Arch. Int. 
Med. 94: 5-21 (July) 1954; abstracted in: Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 30: 1-5 (Jan. 
12) 1955. (With N. M. Keith). 
An Epitome of the History of Surgical Anesthesia. Anaesthesist 3: 273-283 (Dec.) 1954. 
Libraries of Some Twentieth-Century American Bibliophilic Physicians. Library Quart. 24: 
21-34 (Jan.) 1954. 
1955 
Historical Aspects of Graduate Medical Education. J. M. Educ. 30: 256-264 (May) 1955. 
The Medical Library and Graduate Medical Education. J. M. Educ. 30: 508-512 (Sept.) 
1955. 
Symposium on Types of Medical Libraries. VII. Research Libraries in Medicine. Bull. M. 
Library A. 43: 207-211 (April) 1955. 
1956 
A Librarian Looks at Medical History. Stechert-Hafner Book News 10: 81-83 (March) 1956. 
The “Salmonia” of Sir Humphry Davy. Bull. M. Library A. 44: 431-442 (Oct.) 1956. 


1957 


The Anatomy Acts of 1831-1832; a Solution of a Medical Social Problem. A.M.A. Arch. Int. 
Med. 99: 678-694 (May) 1957. (With Dr. N. M. Keith.) 

Changing Concepts in Library Services. Bull. M. Library A. 45: 5-13 (Jan.) 1957. 

The Development of our Knowledge of the Circulation From Ancient Times to Harvey. To 
be published in Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. (With K. G. Wakim.) 

A Guide to the Use of the Mayo Clinic Library; Prepared in Celebration of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Library, 1907-1957. Rochester, the Mayo Clinic Library, 1957. (With 


Catherine Kennedy.) 
Some American Medical Imprints of the Nineteenth Century. Bull. M. Library A. 45: 309-318 
(July) 1957. 





ESTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 


A straight line is the shortest distance between two points, but few follow 
such an undeviating path in education, training and practice of a chosen career. 
Estelle Brodman is one of these few. Although many outside interests and 
enthusiasms brightened the way, the main purpose was only once altered. Her 
first objective was the study of medicine, following in the footsteps of her 
father, Dr. Henry Brodman, and her brother, Dr. Keeve Brodman. In her 
undergraduate days at Cornell she majored in histology and embryology. After 
graduation in 1935, however, she turned from a prospective career in medicine 
toward library work in that same field. At Columbia University she received in 
1936 her B.S. in library science, in 1943 a masters degree and in 1953 a Ph.D. 
During these years of her professional activity she has, except for a few months 
in 1937, worked entirely in medical libraries. A year at the Nursing School 
Library of the Cornell University—-New York Hospital Medical Center was 
followed by a twelve year stay at the Library of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the City of New York. Here she served in various capacities, in- 
cluding Acting Librarian. In 1949 she went to the then Army Medical Library. 
Her title is Assistant Librarian for Reference Services. 

To librarians, however, she is known in several other guises: as teacher, as 
editor, as author, as historian, and in each role distinguished. Her students 
have gone from her classes to libraries throughout the country. From 1946 to 
1951 she taught Medical Library Administration at Columbia University 
School of Library Service, and from 1948 to 1950 Reference and Bibliography 
as well. She lectured on the history of nursing, 1946-1949 at the Columbia 
University—Presbyterian Hospital Nursing School. During the spring and 
summer of 1957 she taught a class on Reference and Bibliography, Medical 
Sciences, at the Catholic University of America. Readers of this BULLETIN need 
not be reminded that for ten years she has edited its pages, maintaining impec- 
cably high standards, a judicious selection of material, and an imaginative 
approach which extended the horizons of the BULLETIN and avoided overempha- 
sis in any direction. The plaque presented to her at the annual banquet on May 
8, 1957, in New York by a grateful Association was eminently deserved. (See p. 
537-538) She is the author of some thirty articles in journals and the compiler 
of Bibliographical lists for medical libraries, 2nd ed., New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949, Suppl. 1951. Her Ph.D. thesis is a thought provoking and sig- 
nificant contribution, The development of medical bibliography, Baltimore, 1954. 
It is also number one of the Publication series of the Medical Library Associ- 
ation. Several of her articles relate to the history of medicine, and her ap- 
proach to other problems wisely starts from an historical perspective. 

The time-consuming work as editor of the BULLETIN did not prevent her from 
accepting other commitments. She was a member of the Committee on Certifi- 
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cation, 1947-1949, and Chairman of the Subcommittee on Curriculum, 1948- 
1949. She served also as one of the National Directors of the Special Libraries 
Association, 1949-1952, and previously had been National Chairman of the 
Biological Sciences Group of the same organization. 

Dr. Brodman, who has the distinction of being the only person to receive 
grade 3 certification, the highest the Medical Library Association offers, might 
well be thought to have time and consideration only for this serious business of 
being a leading figure in the medical library world. Yet those who gather from 
her record that she must reside austerely in a grim ivory tower should be at 
hand when the punning mood is evoked. Max Beerbohm insisted that a pun 
was not the lowest form of wit. Bennett Cerf, a well known practitioner of that 
art, should indeed look to his laurels. She is equally at ease dropping these gems 
of humor or discussing Greek drama, discoursing on bibliography or reading 
detective stories, admiring the “original flooring” of a colonial mansion or 
taking the younger generation to the circus, dining at Antoine’s with a fervent 
enthusiasm or stoically consuming cottage cheese and jello, adding to her collec- 
tion of the writings of Charles Dickens, or scanning the latest activities of 
Pogo, picnicking at a scenic spot or indulging in a drive-in movie on kiddies’ 
night, sipping a mint julep at the Chateau Frontenac or building fires, girl 
scout fashion, at dawn in a Wyoming cabin, driving under waterfalls on perilous 
mountain roads or preparing culinary delights from her mother’s vast store of 
intricate recipes. Perhaps the one characteristic which may explain all is the 
truly deep love of learning, learning not for getting points and adding degrees, 
learning for the pleasure of getting information of all kinds, of stimulating a 
mind constantly attentive to a world far wider than the limits of a single dis- 
cipline. 

The latest honor that came her way, and a most exciting one, was a Ful- 
bright scholarship. Her plan called for making London her headquarters for the 
study- of education for medical librarianship in Europe. This has unfortunately 
been postponed, but perhaps 1958 will provide her with the opportunity for 
doing what she most loves, traveling--traveling physically to see new countries, 
traveling mentally to see new ideas. 

GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 





Notes from London’ 


Reference has already been made in these notes to the establishment of a 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology in the United Kingdom. 
This project, the planning of which is already well advanced, is the work of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research of the British Government 
and is presumably linked with the government’s announced aim of training 
more scientists and technologists to satisfy the ever-rising demand. When they 
first heard of this proposal medical librarians in Britain were disappointed to 
find that the scope of the new library did not include medicine. An official 
memorandum has now been drawn up by the Medical Section of the Library 
Association in the hope that official recognition may be given to the urgent 
problem of making all types of medical literature available to all who need 
access to it in the course of their work. 

The example of the National Library of Medicine at Washington is cited to 
show what could and should be done. Two of the most important British 
medical libraries, those of the Royal Society of Medicine and the British Medi- 
cal Association, are private libraries and are open only to members of the 
societies. Their stock is not available on loan through the National Central 
Library. A National Library would necessarily have to build up stocks of a 
similar character and range unless agreement can be reached to use one or other 
of the existing libraries as a basis for a national library. The memorandum goes 
on to point out that the omission of medicine from the new library’s coverage is 
probably an “historical accident; because in the past the library needs and 
interests of medical men had been regarded as somewhat distinct from those of 
scientific workers generally and because the medical profession had created and 
sustained its own libraries by its own efforts, no public provision had been made 
for a library service covering medicine on the lines of the provision made for 
scientific workers generally.” 

Discussion of the matter in these brief notes would probably over simplify 
what is a thorny problem. Both public and private interests are involved and 
the least controversial—though not the most immediately satisfactory—solu- 
tion might well be for the new National Library of Science to extend its coverage 
to include all medical periodicals from a certain date (say 1950). By so doing 
its service to medicine would be moderately effective almost at once and would 
become increasingly so with every passing year. 

* * * 

As the Medical Section reaches its tenth birthday it occurs to me that these 

notes have never given, for the benefit of our American friends and colleagues, 


* Prepared by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
London. 
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a brief account of the professional organization of librarians in this country, and 
I propose to do so now. The parent body to which the Medical Section belongs, 
the Library Association of the United Kingdom, is the British parallel of the 
A.L.A. and was founded by royal charter in 1877. It is the only body officially 
charged with the examination and qualification of librarians. Members may 
pursue a course of study which leads to the examination for the Associateship 
and a successful candidate becomes a ‘Chartered Librarian’ and is entitled to 
the letters ‘A.L.A.’ (Associate of the Library Association) after his name. 
Librarians who aim high may proceed to a further and more difficult final 
examination for the Fellowship of the Library Association (‘F.L.A.’). The 
oldest and most important library school is the School of Librarianship in the 
University of London, located in University College. Its Director, Mr. Ray- 
mond Irwin, has recently brought honour to the profession by being appointed 
the first Professor of Library Science in the United Kingdom. The School always 
has more applicants than it can accept and a prerequisite is a university degree 
in arts or science, usually with first or second class honours. Being designed for 
postgraduates, the course is a stiff one and is crowded into one year. Successful 
candidates in the examination are awarded a diploma which, at the end of two 
years full-time work in a library, permits them to apply for the A.L.A. and 
registration as chartered librarians without further examination. They may 
then proceed to the Fellowship by taking the same examination (with partial 
exemption if certain conditions are fulfilled) as those who have entered the 
profession by other routes. 

Although the Library Association was largely inspired and founded by 
‘special’ librarians from the British Museum and other famous libraries, the 
phenomenal growth of ‘public libraries’ in the last 80 years resulted in the 
development of a heavy bias towards public library interests within the Associ- 
ation. Public librarians far outnumber all other types of librarian. For many 
years the University and Research Section was the sole representative of all 
special library interests and the Medical Section began as a special group 
within that Section. Since it became a full section its example has been followed 
in the formation of a Section for Special and Reference Librarians which already 
has more than 1,500 members. There is not room in Britain for the completely 
separate associations which characterise the profession in the United States. 
(Aslib—the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux—is an 
association of libraries, not of librarians, and its membership is largely com- 
posed of industrial and business firms.) As the Library Association has the 
charter and the duties and privileges which accompany it, all our efforts have 
gone to see that it really does represent librarians working in all types of li- 
braries and the growing importance of the special sections has done much to 
remove the former impression that it was an association of public librarians. To 
complete their task, these sections have now proposed that a special section 
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should be formed for public librarians. It will then be apparent to all that mere 
numbers, however important they may be in a political party, are not the final 
arbiter in the structure of a balanced professional association. 

* a - 

The annual week-end conference of the Medical Section was held this year 
at Edinburgh from June 28 to July 1 and was opened by a dinner given by the 
University in the magnificent Upper Library and presided over by Professor 
J. H. Gaddum, F.R.S., Chairman of the Library Committee. After the dinner 
members were shown special exhibits of the library’s medical treasures, includ- 
ing a Harvey tercentenary exhibit prepared by the university librarian, Dr. 
L. W. Sharp. Visits paid to the libraries of the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, the Royal Medical Society and the Central Medical 
Library of the University enabled members to see the variety and scope of the 
medical library resources of the Scottish capital and convincingly demonstrated 
Edinburgh’s claim to have some of the richest collections of medical literature 
in the British Commonwealth. Medical items of great interest were also on view 
in the new building of the National Library of Scotland and the extensive 
collection of Oriental and Slavonic scientific periodicals in the Royal Society 
was a surprise to many. An international flavour was given to this conference 
by the attendance of medical librarians who were visiting Britain from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the United States and Yugoslavia, and the main paper read at 


the meeting was one on Canadian medical librarians given by Miss Rachel 


Barnes from the University of Western Ontario at London, Ontario. 
* * * 


The Directory of Medical Libraries in the British Isles prepared by the 
Medical Section has now been published. It gives full information on over 100 
important medical libraries in Britain and also records over 400 smaller li- 
braries and special collections. It reveals that the Royal Society of Medicine 
(270,000 volumes, including 1642 sets of current journals) remains the largest 
library of its kind in Britain. It is closely followed by the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library (250,000 volumes) and the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh (200,000 volumes). The Directory is divided into two sections, 
the first of which records the staff, facilities, stock, catalogues and classification 
and other information on the principal libraries. The second part lists smaller 
collections generally available only to a limited circle of users. The Directory is 
published by the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C. 1., price $2.00. 





Editorials 


OUR STANDARDS DILEMMA 


A GuEstT EDITORIAL 


At the 47th annual meeting of the Medical Library Association in 1948, the 
Committee on Standards for Medical Libraries and Medical Librarianship was 
established. One of the four subdivisions comprising this Committee is the 
Subcommittee on Curriculum of Library School Training.! 

The duties of this Subcommittee include recommending to the Committee on 
Standards and to the Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association 
“the acceptance of courses in medical library work which it feels are offering 
satisfactory training...[and] investigating the possibilities of establishing 
additional satisfactory courses.’ 

In 1950 the Subcommittee formulated a statement of the general aims of a 
course for the training of medical librarians: 

“The purpose of this course is to give an introduction to medical literature 
and its bibliographic indexes. An evaluation will be made on the basic books 
and basic periodicals in each specialty. The special problems of the organization 
and administration and procedure techniques of the medical library will be 
considered.’ 

During the past few years, it has become apparent that specific standards 
are essential for approving courses in medical librarianship, including qualifica- 
tions of the instructor, eligibility of the students, and content of the curriculum. 
During 1954-55 the instructors were asked to submit detailed descriptions of 
the courses, including content and methods of instruction to the Subcommittee 
on Curriculum. Students who had taken the courses were asked to complete a 
questionnaire which was designed to indicate the special advantages and the 
deficiencies of the courses. 

The survey indicated that the greatest problem for both instructor and 
student results from the wide difference in background and experience of the 
students. A single class may contain individuals lacking both library school 
training and practical experience, as well as qualified medical librarians with 
many years of experience. 

A second major problem is the short period of time devoted to the courses. 
Certain of the library schools are now allotting only 4 weeks to medical library 


! BULLETIN 36: 288-295, October 1948. 

2 Troxel, W. “The Future in Medical Library Education in the United States.” Libri 3: 
219-225, 1954. 

3 BULLETIN 38: 346-348, October 1950 
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instruction, which is deplored by both instructors and students who indicate 
that even 6 weeks is too short a period of time in which to cover the material 
adequately. 

It is these and other problems which are being studied by the Subcommittee 
on Curriculum, in an attempt to formulate basic criteria and minimum stand- 
ards for the training of medical librarians. 

During the past year, the Subcommittee outlined proposed Minimum 
Standards for present medical library courses as a criterion for new courses to be 
accepted. This was done with the advice and recommendations of instructors of 
existing courses, of members of the Board of Directors of the Medical Library 
Association, and of many other individuals primarily concerned with the train- 
ing of medical librarians. 

The instructors of the courses met with the Committee on Standards during 
the New York meeting last May. It was agreed that standards are necessary 
and that continued cooperation between the instructors and the Subcommittee 
on Curriculum is vital for any accomplishment in this direction. 

Consideration had to be given to the fact that the Medical Library Associa- 
tion does not presume to dictate to library schools offering courses in medical 
librarianship, and therefore the ideal has been sacrificed in many respects. 

Notwithstanding, were the criteria to be merely a confirmation of present 
curricula, no improvement in any direction could be attained, now or in the 
future. Obviously the avenue of approach is a narrow and a precarious one. 

The tentative outline of Minimum Standards for the Training of Medical 
Librarians, approved by the Committee on Standards, was not accepted by the 
Board of Directors. Therefore the present Subcommittee on Curriculum will 
attempt to prepare a new outline of basic criteria which will be acceptable and 
at the same time provide means to improve certain deficiencies in present 
courses. The support and assistance of all members of the Medical Library 
Association are imperative for the establishment of standards of training and 
their continued improvement, as a means of strengthening the Association. 

ELEANOR G. STEINKE 


EDITORIAL 


Instead of bemoaning the difficult task ahead of me as the new editor of this 
journal who succeeds an unusually fine and capable predecessor, I shall frankly 
admit that I am thankful for many things. 

First, I am grateful that the former editor has continued her well known 
propensity for efficiency and organization to the very end of her tenure and has 
done all that is humanly possible to make the change-over as easy and as pain- 
less as possible. 

Second, I am indeed fortunate to be associated with such an excellent staff. 
The new associate editor is one wel] versed in the knowledge of librarianship 
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and of the work of this journal in particular, as all of us know from our helpful 
Cumulative Index. The business manager and the incoming assistant business 
manager are masters of their craft and most experienced in their part of creating 
this BULLETIN. The Publication Committee, headed by its competent chairman, 
is wise in the ways of the world of publishing and can always be called upon for 
advice and help. The representative of the printing firm has promised his full 
cooperation. 

Third, I am thankful that the Medical Library Association is composed of 
such cooperative and understanding people. In 1944, when I, with fear and 
trepidation, wrote my first article for this august BULLETIN describing the 
establishment of a small society library, I said then what I realize even more 
thoroughly now: 

“In the matter of co-operation, I believe the medical library has no peer. 
From the very beginning, the friendly and willing aid that we have received 
from medical librarians has been amazing. The neophyte librarian need have no 
fear about approaching even the most important of these personages as they 
seem to be interested not in just one library, but in the welfare of them all. The 
cordial friendliness impressed us as the predominating characteristic of the 
medical library profession.” . 

Of course, I understand that blood, sweat and tears are in the cards for every 
editor, and, therefore, I cannot be quite as bubbling over with enthusiasm for 
the chore ahead as was Mr. Browning on the day he wrote his lilting bit of 
verse. However, contemplation of all the sources of cooperation available has 
brought me to the blissful realization that, after all, the editorship is only a 
small part of an important whole. So knowing that I am in the midst of friends, 
whom I shall no doubt call upon often, I can heartily agree that, 

““God’s in his heaven- 

All’s right with the world.” 
MILDRED CROWE LANGNER 
Editor 





Association News 


ANNUAL MEETING IN ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Rochester, Minnesota, 
June 2-6, 1958. The Kahler Hotel will be the convention headquarters. A pre- 
liminary program will appear in the January issue. Mr. Thomas E. Keys, 
Librarian of the Mayo Clinic Library, is in charge of the convention. The 
theme will be Advances in Medical Practice. A series of twelve Refresher 
Courses will precede the meeting. 








Course Number Instructor 


| 


Subject 








1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


8) 


|Acquisition 

Administration 

‘Architecture 

Binding 

‘Cataloging and Classification 
Equipment 

|Medical Nomenclature 

| 


‘Medical Writing 


Miss Louise Darling 

(Miss Mildred Jordan 

\William D. Postell 

‘Paul Berrisford 

Miss Mary Louise Marshall 

\Scott Adams 

\Frank B. Rogers, Lt. Col., 
USMC 

George G. Stilwell, M.D. 


Miss Eleanor Steinke 
‘Miss Mildred Walter 


Miss Gertrude Annan 
|Miss Bertha B. Hallam 


9) Periodicals 
10) | Photoduplication 
11) |Rare Books 
12) | Reference 





These courses, given under the auspices of the Medical Library Association, 
offer members and non-members an opportunity to participate in four courses 
during the day, two in the morning and two in the afternoon. Courses 1-6 will 
be given at 9 A.M. and 2 P.M.; courses 7-12 will be given at 10:45 A.M. and 
3:45 P.M. It is possible to attend only two lectures from each group. Alternate 
choices should be indicated. Each session will be one and one-half hours in 
length, this period to cover the lecture and discussions (or workshop). The 
enrollment for the courses will be limited. Applications will be accepted as 
they are received. In order to know what attendance may be expected, advance 
registration is requested. The opening date for registration will be October 1, 
1957. 

For members of the Medical! Library Association, the fee will be $5.00 for 
four lectures or $1.50 for each single lecture. For non-members, the fee will be 
$10.00 for four lectures or $3.00 for each single lecture. Send applications to: 
Miss Ruth Mann, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 
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The Referesher Course Committee is composed of Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, 
Chairman, Miss Mildred E. Blake and Miss M. Irene Jones. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


On May 23, 1957 the Executive Committee of the Rockefeller Foundation 
awarded to the Medical Library Association funds up to $15,000 for fellowships 
to medical librarians from other countries during the three-year period ending 
May 31, 1960. This grant makes it possible to continue the fellowship program 
which was begun in 1948 and without interruption has provided the opportunity 
for study and experience in the United States for medical librarians from 
Europe, Asia, and Central and South America. 

The Committee on International Cooperation will continue to administer 
the grant. The funds provide tuition and living and travel expenses within the 
United States, for each Fellow who receives an award, but they cannot be 
applied to transportation to and from the United States. The program of each 
Fellow is planned to meet his individual needs. Applicants for the fellowships 
may write to the Chairman of the Committee on International Cooperation, 
Miss Anna Frances Burke, Librarian, Cornell University Medical College, 
1300 York Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

























NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP PARTICIPATES IN SURVEY 


The Northwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Association is co- 
operating with the Pacific Northwest Library Association by undertaking to 
carry out a survey of medical and hospital library services in this area. The 
result of the survey will be included as a chapter of a report on library service 
which is to be published by the Pacific Northwest Library Association in 1958. 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP OFFICERS 


The new officers of the Midwest Regional Group are Miss Helen Yast, 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth McLaughlin, Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Clark, 
Treasurer. 


APPOINTED OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
1957-1958 
REVISED List 
Archives Curator and Resident Agent 


Miss Louise D. C. King 
Medical & Chirurgical Faculty 
State of Maryland Library 

1211 Cathedral Street 

Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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Editor of BULLETIN 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner 
Jackson Memorial Library 
University of Miami School of Medicine 
1000 N.W. 17th Street 
Miami 36, Florida 


Exchange M anager 


Miss Mildred V. Naylor 
Martinsville, New Jersey 


Placement Advisor 


Mrs. Breed Robinson 
University of Maryland, Library of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Lombard & Greene Streets 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Assistant Placement Advisor 


Miss Hilda E. Moore 
University of Maryland, Library of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Lombard & Greene Streets 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Public Relations Officer 


Miss Mary Fenlon 
New York City Department of Health 
Bureau of Laboratories 
Foot of East 15th Street 
New York 9, New York 


Regional Group Liaison Officer 


Mrs. Lillian B. Dumke 
Charles Denison Memorial Library 
University of Colorado School of Medicine 
4200 East Ninth Street 
Denver 7, Colorado 


Awards Committee 


Miss E. Louise Williams, Chairman (2 years) 
Mississippi State Board of Health 
Library 
P.O. Box 1700 
Jackson 5, Mississippi 
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Miss Magdalene Freyder (2 years) 
Mis Heath Babcock (4 years) 
Miss Clara Manson (4 years) 
Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour (4 years) 








Bibliography Committee 
Mr. Harold Oatfield, Chairman 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
11 Bartlett Street 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


Miss Helen Bayne 
Mr. William K. Beatty, Ex-officio 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bready 
Miss Catherine Kennedy 
Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Ex-officio 













Board Committee on Committees (not listed) 





Mr. Elliott H. Morse, Chairman 
Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 
Miss Mildred M. Jordan 

Mrs. Helen F. Rich, Ex-officio 








By-Laws Committee 
Miss Helen Crawford, Chairman 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library 
Service Memorial Institute Building 
North Charter Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 












Mr. Carl Kretzschmar 
Miss Violet Vihstadt 


Convention Committee (Annual Meeting, Rochester, Minnesota, June 2-6, 1958) 







Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Chairman 

Miss Catherine Kennedy, Co-Chairman 

Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman, Committee on n Refresher Courses 

Dr. E. G. Wakefield, Chairman, Hospitality Committee 

Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Chairman, Program Committee 

Miss Lorraine Gardner, Chairman, Banquet, Meals and Facilities Com- 
mittee 

Miss Ruth Mann, Chairman, Registration Committee 

Miss Ruth Tews, Chairman, Tours and Transportation Committee 

Miss Sylvia Haabala, Chairman, Publicity and Printing Committee 

Miss Catherine Kennedy, Chairman, Exhibits Committee 
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Editorial Board of the BULLETIN 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 
Jackson Memorial Library 
University of Miami School of Medicine 
1000 N.W. 17th Street 
Miami 36, Florida 


Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases 
Medical Library 
444 East 68th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Miss Mildred E. Blake, Chairman, Publication Committee 
Lovelace Foundation Library 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mr. Earl C. Graham, Business Manager 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
11 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Dr. David Kronick, Assistant Business Manager 
University of Michigan Medical School Library 
Kresge Medical Research Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Exchange Committee 


Mr. John P. Ische, Chairman 
Library of the Medical Society of the County of Kings and the 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn 
1313 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, New York 


Mrs. Lois B. Miller (2 years) 
Miss Adeline Redheffer (3 years) 
Mr. Gilbert Clausman (4 years) 
Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Ex-officio 


Finance Committee 


Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Chairman 
Library of the New York Academy of Medicine 
2 East 103rd Street 
New York 29, New York 


Miss Pauline Duffield 
Miss Bertha Hallam 
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Gifts and Grants Committee 
Mr. Wesley Draper, Chairman 
Medical Society of County of Kings and Academy of Medicine 
Library 
1313 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, New York 


Mrs. Sarah Brown, Ex-officio 

Miss Pauline Duffield, Treasurer, Ex-officio 
Miss Louise Lage 

Dr. Saul Jarcho 

Miss Pauline Vaillancourt 

Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Ex-officio 


International Cooperation Committee 


Miss Anna Frances Burke, Chairman 
Cornell University 
Medical College Library 
1300 York Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


Mr. Robert T. Lentz 
Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer 
Mrs. Mollie Sittner 


Membership Committee 


Mrs. Sarah C. Brown, Chairman 
University of Alabama Medical Center Library 
620 South Twentieth Street 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Miss Lois N. Henderson 
Miss Margaret E. Hughes 
Miss Elizabeth Nicolassen 
Miss Loretta Swift 

Mrs. Helen Kovacs 

Miss Helen Woelfel 


Microcard Committee 


Mr. Walter Southern, Chairman 
Abbott Laboratories 
Library 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Thomas Cahalan 
Miss Clara Louise Meckel 
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Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Committee 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman 
Dr. Estelle Brodman 
Miss Janet Doe 


Organization Manual and Procedures 


Mrs. Giles Rich 
4949 Linnean Avenue N.E. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Periodicals and Serials Publication Committee 


Mr. William F. Beatty, Chairman and Editor, Vital Notes 
University of Missouri Medical Library 
Columbia, Missouri 


Mrs. Virginia Beatty 

Mrs. Liselotte Bendix 
Miss Mildred D. Donohue 
Mr. Leslie K. Falk 

Miss Sylvia H. Haabala 


Personnel Survey Committee 


Mrs. Breed Robinson, Chairman 
University of Maryland 
Library of Medicine, Dentistry & Pharmacy 
Lombard & Greene Streets 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Mrs. Simone C. Hurst 
Mrs. Florence R. Kirk 
Miss Beatrice Marriott 
Miss Hilda E. Moore 


Publication Committee 


Miss Mildred E. Blake, Chairman 
Lovelace Foundation Library 
Lovelace Clinic Building 
Gibson & Ridgecrest Drive 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 

Mrs. Jacqueline Felter, Associate Editor 
Miss Janet Doe 

Miss Mary Louise Marshall 

Mr. William D. Postell 
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Standards for Medical Librarianship Committee (see By-Laws for membership 
succession) 


Miss Eleanor Steinke, Chairman 
School of Medicine Library 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Miss Flora E. Herman, Assistant Chairman 


Other members as provided by By-Laws: Mrs. Bernice Hetzner, Miss 
Doreen E. Fraser, Miss Clara L. Meckel and Miss Betty Ann Withrow 


Subcommittee on Certification 


Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, Chairman 
University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine Library 
42nd St. & Dewey Avenue 
Omaha 5, Nebraska 


Mr. William D. Postell 
Miss Anna P. Kennedy 
Dr. Estelle Brodman 


Subcommittee on Curriculum 


Miss Doreen E. Fraser, Chairman 
University of British Columbia Library 
5810 Dunbar Street 
Vancouver 8, B. C. 


Dr. Donald Washburn 
Mrs. Helen N. Monahan 
Miss Elizabeth A. Shoughro 


Subcommitiee on Internship 


Miss Clara Louise Meckel, Chairman 
University of Illinois 
Library of Medical Sciences 
1853 W. Polk Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Miss Irene Graham 
Mr. Allan Salant 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Marsh 
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Subcommittee on Recruitment 


Miss Betty Ann Withrow, Chairman 
University of Vermont College of Medicine 
Medical Library 
Burlington, Vermont 


Miss Martha R. Neville 
Miss Ida J. Draeger 
Miss Ruth J. Mann 


REPRESENTATIVES ON JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Library Association Board of Bibliography 
Mr. William F. Beatty 

Council of National Library Associations 
Dr. Sanford Larkey 
Mr. Thomas E. Keys 

Jnterassociation Hospital Libraries Committee 
Miss Mary NcNamara 

Toint Committee on Library Education (CNLA) 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime 

Joint Committee on Standards for Pharmacy School Libraries (A ACP) 
Miss Marjorie Wannarka 
Miss Clara A. Robeson 

Union List of Serials 
Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers 

Subcommittee on Education for Special Librarianship (CNLA) 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chairman 

United States Book Exchange, Inc. 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 

American Library Association Reprints 
Mr. Thomas P. Fleming 

U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Miss Blake Beem 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career (ALA) 
Miss Nettie A. Mehne 

Joint Microcard Committee 
Mr. Walter Southern 





News Items 


ARCHITECTS NAMED FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The architectural firm of R. B. O’Connor & W. H. Kilham, Jr., of New 
York, has been selected to plan the new building for the National Library of 
Medicine. The contract to prepare designs and specifications was announced 
on July 13 by the General Services Administration. O’Connor and Kilham are 
the architects of the Princeton University Library. The new National Library 
of Medicine will be built on a site in Bethesda, Maryland, adjoining the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 


OSLER LIBRARY GRANT FROM WELLCOME TRUST 


The Osler Library, McGill University, is the recipient of a generous gift of 
funds from tne Wellcome Trust of London for the purchase of books related to 
the history of medicine needed to fill important gaps and strengthen the book 
collection. The grant is a gift outright of £5000, together with the promise of 
£1200 annually for the next twenty-five years. The sole condition was one 
dictated by the requirements of international finance, that the money be spent 
only in the sterling area. Most of the books for the historical collection, how- 
ever, would be purchased on the other side of the Atlantic, and special repairs 
and bindings could be made in the United Kingdom under the terms of the 
grant. 

The books will be housed in a special room to be provided by McGill Uni- 
versity and to be named the Wellcome Camera. The word “camera” is the 
Latin word for room and was chosen to avoid conflict with the title of the 
present Wellcome Library in London. 


ADDITIONAL WELLCOME TRUST GRANTS 


The Wellcome Trustees have recently demonstrated their willingness to 
assist medical libraries with two more examples of their generous assistance. 
The Liverpool Medical Institution is to receive £5000 over a period of five 
years for the cataloging and rebinding of its pre-1800 books. A similar grant of 
£2500 over five years is being made to the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. 


MISS ANNA C. HOLT RETIRES 


Miss Anna C. Holt, Librarian since 1920 of the Harvard University Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health and the School of Dental Medicine, retired on 
June 29. During her tenure she served ten thousand medical, dental, and public 
health students. In his tribute Dr. George P. Berry, Dean of the Faculty of 
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Medicine, said, “‘In the hearts and minds of the students and faculty of the 
three schools, Miss Holt has won a warm place for herself. She has contributed 
immeasurably to the growing intellectual life of the Harvard medical area.”’ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
DOWNSTATE MEDICAL CENTER 


Mr. Erich Meyerhoff, formerly medical reference librarian at the Columbia 
University Medical Library, has been, since August 1, the Director of the 
Library and Assistant Professor of Library Services at the State University of 
New York College of Medicine at New York City. Mrs. Helen Kovacs has 
joined the staff as Associate Librarian. Mrs. Kovacs had been Librarian of the 
New York University School of Dentistry for a number of years. 

Miss Marjorie Henderson, who was Librarian of the Long Island College 
of Medicine, now the Downstate Medical Center, has become Librarian of the 
William Alanson White Psychiatric Library, which is part of the State Uni- 
versity. 


HARVEY TERCENTENARY COMMEMORATED 


The National Heart Institute and the National Library of Medicine jointly 
sponsored a William Harvey Tercentenary Commemoration on September 
17, 1957, at the Clinical Center Auditorium of the National Institutes of 
Health. The program spanned the centuries with a morning session devoted to 
the Historical Aspects of Circulation and an afternoon session on Contem- 
porary Aspects of Circulation. An extensive exhibit devoted to William 
Harvey was on display in the Clinical Center lobby during the month of 
September and then was moved to the National Library of Medicine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH NAMES HEALTH LIBRARIAN 


Effective July 1, Dr. Carroll F. Reynolds became librarian of the new Maurice 
and Laura Falk Library and Associate Professor in the History of the Health 
Sciences at the University of Pittsburgh. 

A graduate of the University of West Virginia, Dr. Reynolds obtained his 
Bachelor of Science in Library Service degree at Columbia University and 
earned his Masters and Doctors degrees at the University of Pittsburgh. On 
the staff of the University of Pittsburgh since 1936, except for a period of two 
years, Dr. Reynolds has been Associate Director of the University Extension 
Division, Curator of Public Documents, Chief of the Acquisitions Department, 
and, later, Acting Librarian. 

Before going to the University Dr. Reynolds was associated with the libraries 
of Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, West Virginia, and the University of 
West Virginia. During his absence from Pittsburgh he served as reference 
librarian at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
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The recently completed Falk Library will serve the Schools of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing in the new Schools of Health Professions 
Building. 


INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SYMPOSIUM TO BE PUBLISHED 


The Proceedings of the Information Retrieval Symposium sponsored by 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, April 15-17, 1957, will be published 
during 1957 by Interscience Publishers, Inc. 

The Conference, which brought together more than nine hundred scientists, 
engineers, administrators, documentalists, and librarians from thirty-five states 
and five foreign countries, provided a common meeting ground for a wide 
variety of talent and interest in the information handling field and brought to 
those present an awareness of the systems now in use, pointing up their ad- 
vantages and limitations. It also presented in a forceful manner the immediate 
problems facing information retrieval system design in the United States. 


MRS. HELEN HOLT GARROTT RETIRES 


Mrs. Helen Holt Garrott has retired as Librarian of the Texas Medical 
Center Library of Houston after thirty years of competent and devoted service. 

Mrs. Garrott was employed as Librarian of the Houston Academy of Medi- 
cine in 1927 when the library collection consisted of approximately twenty-five 
hundred volumes. She leaves a library of more than fifty thousand volumes, 
housed in the modern Jesse H. Jones Library Building which was built three 
years ago at a cost of $1,250,000. The library which Mrs. Garrott developed, 
now known as the Texas Medical Center Library, was formed by the union of 
three book collections, from the Houston Academy of Medicine, Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, and the Houston Academy of Dentistry. 

During most of her tenure in the library Mrs. Garrott was Miss Helen Holt. 
Last spring she became Mrs. John Garrott, and on April 1, 1957 she retired to 
become what she describes as “a combination housewife and international 
playgirl.” On May 8 a host of friends paid Mrs Garrott tribute at a farewell 
banquet in the Doctors’ Club and unveiled a portrait of her which is to hang 
in the reading room of the library. Her friends in the Medical Library Associa- 
tion join with those in Houston in wishing Mrs. Garrott happiness in her new 
life. 

PERGAMON PRESS, INC., MAKES NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Jaques Cattell, formerly president of The Science Press, Inc., and Editor 
of American Men of Science, has joined the staff of Pergamon Press, Inc., as 
manager of its interests in the United States with the title of Vice President and 


Scientific Editor. Under Mr. Cattell’s direction Pergamon Press plans to build 
up the book coverage in the United States and to enlarge considerably author- 
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ship and distribution of its publications within the United States. Meanwhile 
Mr. Cattell will continue as editor of American Men of Science and the Directory 
of American Scholars, now published by R. R. Bowker Company. 

Other appointments recently announced by Pergamon Press are that of 
Miss Elaine Millar as Manager of the newly-formed Symposium Publications 
Division, to assist the organizers of symposia and scientific conferences, Mr. 
Donald Shearer, as Representative and Manager of the Pergamon Office 
in Los Angeles, California, and Mr. Robert Teitler, as Eastern Sales Repre- 
sentative. 

Pergamon Press, Inc., specializing in the publication of scientific and techni- 
cal books and journals, has recently been appointed publisher to a number of 
scientific organizations, including the International Geophysical Year, and at 
the request of Pergamon Institute and the National Institutes of Health has 
undertaken the large scale publication of Russian journals in English transla- 
tion. 


EXCHANGE OF PERIODICALS REQUESTED 


A communication has been received from Dr. D. Nanu, Director of the 
Medical Documentation Center, Bucharest, Rumania, requesting the estab- 
lishment of permanent exchange of medical periodicals between Rumania and 
the United States. Dr. Nanu offers twenty-two periodicals on all aspects of 
medicine, published with English, French, and German abstracts. Publishers 


of medical and other scientific periodicals who are interested in such an ex- 
change of information may write to Dr. D. Nanu, Director, Centrul de Docu- 
mentare Medicala, Polona 4, Bucuresti 36, Rumania. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES GRANTS 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., organized in September 1956 with a 
grant from the Ford Foundation of five million dollars to be expended over a 
five-year period for the purpose of “aiding in the solution of the problems of 
libraries generally, and of research libraries in particular,” has announced its 
first grants. These consist of (1) $100,000 to Rutgers University to be expended 
over a two-year period to enable its Graduate School of Library Service to 
make an analytical study of the functions and techniques of librarianship with 
a view to identifying areas most likely to be susceptible to improvement through 
research; (2) $41,500 to the University of Virginia to enable its Alderman 
Library to explore the application of closed circuit television, involving the use 
of book-page-turners and other necessary apparatus, to the use of books at 
separated parts of the campus; (3) $49,500 to the Virginia State Library to 
enable it to make a study of the causes and rate of deterioration of paper in 
library book-stocks and to develop an inexpensive method for arresting or 
preventing such deterioration; and (4) $1,400 to the American Library As- 
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sociation to enable it to send a representative to Germany to discuss inter- 
national standardization of cataloging rules with the German Library Associa- 
tion. 

A brochure entitled Grants for Research, Development, and Demonstration 
toward the Solution of Library Problems, obtainable from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C., summarizes 
its Annual Report for 1956 and the Council’s scope of interest. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annals of Physics is one of a number of new periodicals being published by 
Academic Press, Inc., during 1957. Annals of Physics will provide a medium 
for the publication of important articles which are internally complete and 
thus are generally understandable to professional physicists working in other 
fields. Beginning with the April 1957 issue the journal will be published monthly; 
two volumes, April-June and July-December, respectively, have been planned 
for 1957. The subscription price for 1957 is $22.00. 

The Canadian Journal of Chemical Engineering is the successor to the 
Canadian Journal of Technology. The journal was transferred from the National 
Research Council of Canada to the Chemical Institute of Canada, and is 
edited by W. M. Campbell of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Division, Atomic 
Energy of Canada, Ltd. The new publication will be slanted toward Canadian 
chemical engineers and will carry both research and review papers. The sub- 
scription price is $3.50. 

A new journal devoted to original papers on theories of communication, 
computers, and automatic control is entitled Information and Control. The 
first issue is dated June 1957, the publisher is Academic Press, Inc., and the 
price per volume is $10.00. 

Another new Academic Press publication is the Journal of Molecular S pectros- 
copy which also begins with the June 1957 issue. Volume 1, 1957, consisting of 
four issues will be $10.00. Volume 2, 1958, will contain six issues. 

Investigators in the biological sciences will be interested in the Journal of 
Ultrastructure Research which is to be published by Academic Press, Inc. The 
purpose of the journal is to assemble in one medium papers dealing with the 
ultrastructure of the elementary structural as well as functional components of 
cells and tissues. It will contain papers on the analysis of biological material by 
means of electron microscopy, x-ray diffraction techniques, x-ray microscopy, 
polarization optical analysis and polarized infrared analysis and on the tech- 
niques and instruments of importance for the development of ultrastructure 
research. The first volume, priced at $15.00, will consist of four issues. The date 
of the first issue has not been announced. 

Pergamon Press is the publisher of Tetrahedron; The International Journal of 
Organic Chemistry, to be published quarterly. Emphasis is laid on the inter- 
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national character of the new periodical. A special feature will be the publica- 
tion in English, French, or German of outstanding research work which has 
already appeared in another language, such as Russian, Czech, Hungarian, 
Chinese, or Japanese. The subscription rate is $17.00 per volume for libraries 
and similar organizations and $9.80 per volume for individual subscribers 
certifying that they require the journal for their private use only. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY OFFERS LITERATURE COURSE IN 
EVENING SESSION 


As this issue of the BULLETIN was going to press word was received that the 
Columbia University School of Library Service is offering during the evening 
session of the winter term, 1957-1958, the course on Medical Literature which, 
in recent years, has been offered only during the summer session. Mr. Thomas 
P. Fleming, Professor of Library Service and Librarian of the Columbia 
University Medical Library, is the instructor. 

PERSONAL NOTES 

Mr. Harold Bloomquist, a member of the staff of the Columbia University 
Medical Library, has become Medical Reference Librarian there. 

Dr. Alfred Brandon has been named Librarian of the new University of 
Kentucky Medical Library. 

The Fulbright Fellowship for Dr. Estelle Brodman, Assistant Librarian for 
Reference Services, National Library of Medicine, has been postponed, per- 
haps indefinitely. 

Miss Genevieve Cole is now Chief Librarian of the Treadwell Library, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. She had formerly been Reference Librarian 
at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Miss Marie Harvin, formerly of the Vanderbilt University Medical Library, 
has become Loan Librarian, National Library of Medicine. 

Word has been received from England that Professor Raymond Irwin, Di- 
rector of the School of Librarianship and Archives, University College, London, 
was recently elevated to the first Chair of Library Science in the United 
Kingdom: 

Miss Lillian E. LaForge, a member of the staff of the State University of 
New York College of Medicine at New York City Library, is now Mrs. Milton 
S. Kurtz. 

Miss Isabel McDonald, a former member of the staff of the Lane Medical 
Library, Stanford University, has become Librarian of the Vancouver Medical 
Association Library. Miss McDonald is serving, also, as Secretary of the North- 
west Regional Group. 

Mr. Francis O’ Leary is now Assistant Professor and Librarian of the Institute 
of Technology, University of Minnesota. Mr. O’Leary was associated with 
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Columbia University for many years, most recently as Assistant Librarian 
for Natural Sciences, and was an active member of the New York Regional 
Group. 

Former Librarian of the Columbia University Psychology Library, Mr. 
Donald L. Read, has moved to Los Angeles where he is Assistant Librarian of 
the Los Angeles County Medical Association Library. 

Miss Doralee Shamp of the National Library of Medicine was married to Mr. 
Theodore Agayoff on May 29. 

Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Librarian of the Tulane University School of 
Medicine Library, received the Alumna Award of the Year in Education from 
MacMurray College (formerly Illinois Woman’s College) in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, June 1. 

Miss Magdalene Freyder, Librarian of the American Medical Association, 
was married on August 10, 1957, to James G. Hodgson, Librarian Emeritus of 
Colorado State University, who is now Librarian with the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute, Chicago. 

On August 15, 1957, Miss Dorothy A. Thompson was appointed Assistant 
Librarian of Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library. A graduate of 
the University of Texas Library School, Miss Thompson attended, also, the 
course in Medical Librarianship at Emory University School of Library 
Science, and was an intern at the Rudolph Matas Library, Tulane University 
Medical School. 





Obituaries 








Joseph J. Wilson, Librarian at the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
from 1917 to 1949, passed away on March 21, 1957. A native Philadelphian, 
Mr. Wilson served in several capacities with the Free Library of Philadelphia 
from 1897 to 1917. In 1949 he was retired from Jefferson and spent his retire- 
ment enjoying his flower garden, visiting his sons, and fishing in Maine. He 
died suddenly while visiting one of his sons in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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School. Description of a universally suc- 
cessful technique for closure in difficult 
cases. Many vesico-vaginal fistula opera- 
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scribes a technique which is particularly 
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For Benign Enlargement of the Pros- | 
tate Gland. By Francis A. Beneventi, | 
St. Clare’s Hosp., New York City. “Pre- 
sented in a most complete manner and | 
made especially graphic by the accom- 
drawings by William P. 
M. A. Pub. ’55, 248 


panying 
Didusch.”—J. A. 


pp. (815 x 11), 64 page plates (9 in | 
| Cloth, $4.00 


color), Cloth, $11.00 


in Urology? 


| 
|| adapted to patients on whom previous 


procedures have been unsuccessful. Pub. 
"57, 72 pp., 9 il., (Amer. Lec. Urology), 
Lexide, $2.50 








Grollman, Southwestern Med. School, 


Dallas. ‘Six brief chapters by a distin- 
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tion of the etiology, pathology, physiol- 
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South. M. J. Pub. °54, 104 pp., 6 il., 
Internal Medicine), 
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DISEASE. By Stanley E. Bradley, | 
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correlates the various functional dis- 
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of the renal blood flow in man in health 
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pp. (Amer. Lec. Physiology), Lexide, 


$2.00 
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MENT: A Practical Manual and Atlas 
(2nd Ed.). By Richard W. Lippman, 
Foundation. 


Guggenheim “the pic- 


tures are splendid and the methods and | 


findings well described. Here, perhaps, is 
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insofar as each appears to contribute to 


the main problem of acute renal failure. 
Pub. ’52, 120 pp., 53 il. (5 in color), 
Cloth, $6.50 
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mits his own appraisal of the myriad 
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TION. By James R. Robinson, Univ. 
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specialized treatises. Written in informal 
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evaluated in terms of cellular physiology, 
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Northwest Med. Pub. °55, 164 pp., 2 il., 


| Cloth, $3.50 





CLINICAL MANAGEMENT OF RE- 
NAL FAILURE. By Maurice B. Strauss 
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UROLOGY AND INDUSTRY. By 
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Compensation Laws. While the cases dis- 
cuss only conditions of the urological 
tract, the problems arising in connection 
with such cases are definitely related to 
practically all traumatic injuries and dis- 
eases covered by industrial medicine. 
Pub. ’56, 176 pp., Cloth, $5.00 














forms of treatment used.’”’—J. A. M. A. 
Pub. ’51, 73 pp., (Amer. Lec. Circula- 
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a prostate operation.”—Mil. Surgeon. 
Pub. ’50, 64 pp., 8 il., Cloth, $2.75 
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The legacy of Thomas Lathrop Stedman... 


*. . . the speech of man is wilful and cannot be coerced; at most an attempt can 
be made to guide it, or to point out what is preferable. It is not the function of a 
lexicographer to deny the right of citizenship to every word that is not constructed 
upon strict eytmological lines, and it would do little good if he did, but he can 
indicate the correct terms and throw the weight of whatever authority may be 
accorded him on the right side. This I have endeavored to do.’’—From the Preface 
of A Practical Medical Dictionary, by Thomas Lathrop Stedman, 1st ed., 1911. 


When Dr. Stedman first compiled the “50,000 titles” 


of the first edition of his dictionary, the Model T was just catching on, the Gibson Girl was the epitome 
of well-bred American feminity, and vaudeville flourished gaudily in music halls across the land. 


On the medical front Dr. Stedman noted that while balneotherapy did not enjoy the repute in 
America and Great Britain that it did on the Continent, “‘references to mineral springs are sufficiently 
numerous in medical literature to make it desirable to supply. . . details regarding the composition and 
therapeutic indications of the most important spas in Europe and America."’ He rejoiced to see gradually 
fading the sectarian lines that once divided the “‘one science of medicine’ into homeopathy, eclecticism, 
isopathy, enantiopathy and allopathy. 

That was a long time ago. In the intervening years medicine and the allied sciences have made tre- 


mendous advances. No comparable period has seen so many new vistas open to the physician. And new 
discoveries need new names, new interpretations alter old concepts. 


The new rgth edition of what is now known as Stedman's Medical Dictionary has mirrored these 
changes faithfully. Between four and five thousand new terms have been added since the last edition. Pharmaco- 
logical terms have been translated into English to conform with modern usage, and they are now pre- 
sented in tabular form. The newly revised Nomina Anatomica has been included as an appendix to make 
Stedman's the only medical dictionary available with this new nomenclature. The masterful section on 
medical etymology and the useful tabulations have been retained. As a result Stedman's has grown in 
size—it now contains almost twice the number of pages of Dr. Stedman's original edition which ended 
neatly on page 1000. 

If Dr. Stedman were alive today, he would find in his dictionary thousands of terms he would not 
recognize. But he would be pleased to find that the high standards of authority, scope and usefulness 
which he set down years ago have been maintained. 
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SURGERY: Principles and Practice—Allen, Harkins, 
Moyer, Rhoads. A NEW book presenting the best 
in all branches of modern surgery as taught in 
America’s foremost medical schools. 1495 Pages, 
623 Illustrations, 1957. $16.00 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS—MacBryde. NEW 3rd 
Edition. Revised and brought completely up to date. 
Major signs and symptoms covered by specialists. 
Three new chapters. 973 Pages, 191 Illustrations. 
3rd Edition, 1957. $12.00 


ORAL MEDICINE—Burket. Both sourcebook and 
teaching text, this NEW 3rd Edition of Dr. Burket’s 
well-known book emphasizes practical technics of 
diagnosis and treatment and interrelationships be- 
tween oral and systemic and/or regional diseases. 
558 Pages, 391 Illustrations, including 40 Subjects 
in Color, 3rd Edition, 1957. $14.00. 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES, RHEUMATISM AND AR- 
THRITIS—Brugsch. Thoroughly modern and readable 
presentation of essential and accepted facts for 
over-all management of the patient in the various 
rheumatic diseases. 330 Pages, 58 illustrations. 
NEW, 1957. $10.00. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ABNORMALITIES OF THE EYE— 
Mann. NEW 2nd Edition. Abnormalities accurately 
described and pictorially illustrated, pathogenesis 
fully discussed. 419 Pages, 284 Illustrations, 51 
Subjects in Full Color. 2nd Edition, 1957. $15.00, 


HISTOLOGY—Hom. NEW 3rd Edition of this highly 
successful standard text. includes a simple, orderly 
coverage of revolutionary advances made possible 
by electron microscopy. 894 Pages, 582 Figures, 
Including 8 Color Plates. 3rd Edition, 1957. $11.00. 


AN ATLAS OF FETAL AND NEONATAL HISTOLOGY 
—Valdés-Dapena, A unique and compact atlos 
dealing with the microscopic study of tissues from 
the fetus, the newborn and the infant. The first atlas 
of its kind in this field. 185 Pages, 243 Illustrations. 
NEW, 1957. $11.00. 
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ORTHODONTICS: Principles and Prevention— 
Salzmann. Highly informative text on principles basic 
to all dentistry, especially suited for undergraduate 
and post-graduate students of dentistry. 381 
Pages, 262 Illustrations, including 8 in Color. NEW, 
1957. $13.00. 


ORTHODONTICS: Practice and Technics—Salzmann. 
For the orthodontic specialist, presents the most up- 
to-date technics producing the best results. Helps 
correlate knowledge of growth and development 
with everyday practice. 497 Text Pages, 471 
HMlustrations. NEW 1957. $20.00. (The two Salzmann 
texts are also available in a Special Case at a 
combined price of $33.00.) 


BASIC NUTRITION—McHenry. A NEW, classic 
approach to the college level nutrition course. Truly 
a foundation text of essential information in nutri- 
tion and its practical application. 389 Pages. 9 
illustrations. NEW, 1957. $5.00. 


ULCERATIVE COLITIS—Bocon. The controversial 
subject of chronic ulcerative colitis considered from 
every angle with extensive evaluation of the various 
theories concerning its etiology and detailed de- 
scription of lesions involved. In Preparation, NEW, 
1957. $15.00. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES—Christie. NEW 3rd Edition, 
extensively revised. Of special importance to 
nurses, covers entire range of infectious diseases, 
their methods of spread and means of control. 344 
Pages, illustrated. 3rd Edition, 1957. $6.00. 
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